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CHAPTER CVIII. 

THE FIRST GERMAN AIR RAIDS 

ON ENGLAND. 
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IN December, 1914 — From Yarmouth to Sandringham Raids on North East Coast and F^ast 
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BY British Aeroplane — Raids in July and August — A Picturesque Description — Seconi> 
AND Third Raids on London — An Amerk’an Ach’Ount The Raid op October 13 — German 
Jubilation — Raid on the Midland (Bounties January 31, 1916 — PruLitr (Opinion and» 
“ Control of the Air.” 


A t the beginning of the war there was 
much speculation about the possi- 
bility of aerial attacks upon England. 
It was common knowledge that 
Germany had at U*ast. 13 airships of the rigid 
ty}ie, capable of flying from 46 to 50 miles 
an hour. One Zeppelin had travcdled 1.800 
miles in a single journey, and had remained 
in the air for 35 liours at a time. Since 
the distance from Heligoland, where airship 
sheds had long beiai reported to bo under 
c(»nstruction, to Yarmouth was only 280 miles, 
it was obvious that, given suitable weather 
conditions, a Zeppelin could not only cross 
to our (joast and return, but could sail over 
large arc*a.s of England, unless we had soini* 
means to check it. 

Jt was taken for granted that the main 
purpose of Ze])i)eliiis on journeys such as 
these would bo to attiMupi to drop explosives 
on harbours, docks, ships and military positions. 
Tlio tendency in England was to minimizo 
tho ])ossibili(y of serious danger from such 
raids, and even, at one time, to question the 
possibility of aircraft being of any serviee in 
war. As late as 1911 the then Master-General 
of Ordnance, who was in charge of aeronautics 
at the War Oflice, said, “ We are not yet 
convinced that either aeroplanes or airships 
will be of any utility in war.” If tliis stage 
Vol. VII.— Part 79. 


of scepticism had been passed, it was still Jhg 
lievcxi by many at the opening of the war that 
England had little to fear from aerial attacks. 
One favourite theory was tliat, while a Zeppelin 
might reac*h this country, it would tiiid it very 
dinicult to es(»app, as it would at once be 
attacked by a number of a«‘roplanes and 
destroyc'd. 4"his view was appanaitly accepted 
by (he re.spoiisihle authorities, for Mr. Winston 
Fhnrchill, in a s])eech on March 17, 1914, said : 
“ Any hostile aircraft, airships, or aeroplanes 
which u^ached our coast during the coming 
year would be promptly attacked in superior 
force by a. swarm of very formidable horiaHs. ' 

Events havi* shown that the British authori- 
ties at that time did not allow sutlieiemtly for 
the great height at which Zep])eUns (*au travel, 
nor for tbt‘ fact that, while the airship could 
<»perate suceessfully at night time, darkness 
was the least suitahk> time for aeroplaiu's in 
the stag!' of development which they had 
reached, on account of the difficulties of starting 
and of landing in (ho dark, as well as of seeing 
or hearing the airship from a machine flying aloft. 

'Phe German Government and the German 
people had thrown tlunr full eiH'rgies into the 
development of aircraft for war. In England 
Lord Montagu oi Beaulieu and Lord Northcliffe, 
and The Timcft and JJailtf Mail for man\' years 
did their utmost to arouse the country to (he 
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ZEPPELIN OVER THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


need of prcimration, hut thoy Jiad to overcomo 
tho UMial resistance opposed by the natioiial 
slowness to take up now idea,s aa w<dl as the 
conflicting claims of Ixtter undcrstoo<l de- 
mands \ipon the public purs(‘. It is not too 
much to say that, during the first few months 
of the war, the responsible authorities in this 
country did not take tlie a<*rial menac(» seriously 
and did not regard it as within the range of 
possibility that England would experience any 
real danger from the flying machines of the 
enemy. It wa.s held that the work of the (iler 
man Zeppelins in the atta<ks on the forts at 
Liege and in the bomba rdnuait of Antwerp 
bore out this view. Hiis id(*a was not confiiKMl 
to oflicialisin. A supposedly autlioritative 
writer in a prominent Loiiflon newspaper in 
the autumn of 1914 dcelanxl that “The 
Z(‘ppelin danger is a great deal ex>iggerated. 
It is, I am convinced, a (ka-man bluff rather 
than a reality. If the Zepp(*lins could do 
really effective mischi('f their deeds would have 
spoken for them long ago, and there wo\ild not 
be all this German advert i si *meiit of what they 
are going to do one? day.’* 

Some precautions were taken in Iwonilon and 
throughout tho country. A number of anti- 
aircraft guns, most of them, as was afterwards 


proved, of absurdly iiiadeipi.ite caiibre, W'ero 
planted at vital points. The street lights of 
London were subdued, sky signs were oblite- 
rated, and householders uert* ordered to 
darken tho windows of their lighti'd rooms at 
night time. The rays of searelilights wheeled 
over tho London sky each night for several houi*s. 

Tho first German attacks did not eomi' until 
the end of December, 1914. An aeroplaivi 
flow’ over the East (’oast and dropped a bomb 
or two on the sands there. On ( ’hristmas PAe 
an {iero}>lane appe ared over Dover and dropju d 
a bomb in a garden. The* bomb avhs probably 
intended for Dover Castle, but it fell barm- 
lossly a few hundred yards awa\'. Some 
British aeroplanes immediately arose in pursuit 
of the invjuiing iieroplane, but before th(*y 
could over-haul it it had escaped. 

On (.4iristmas Day a (k'rmaii airman passc‘d 
Sheerness nnd(*r rover of a fog, and flew far 
up the Thames. Ht' was first seen ov(*r the 
Isle of Sheppey, slightly to tlu? south of 
Shcerness, flying at height estimated at 
aboiit 9,000 feet. Anti-aircraft guns at once 
opened on him, but they fell short Lost 
to view in a mist, lu^ w’as not si'cn again until 
w'oll up the river. P^iro was onee mor(‘ of)(*ned 
on him from our guns. Rising higher to 
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escape the shells, he made a complete half- 
circle. By now, several British aeroplanes 
were in pursuit, and the German, seeing that 
it was hopeless to attempt lo go fartlier, 
turned back. Thousands of ptMjple had a 
good view of this — the first real air battle on 
the British coast. Shells w(*re bursting in the 
air apparently all round the Gennaii. Time 
after time it seemed that he had been hit, yet 
time after time ho escaped. Mon could not 
fail to admire the skill with which he handled 
his machine. At one point n suddi'ii dip of 
the aeroplane seemed to .sliow tliat a shot had 
got lionu'. Still, however, he kept on, circling, 
dodging, twisting, climbing and diving with 
almost incredible swiftness to eseape his 
pursuers. Tie made straight for the sea 
and ( scaped. \\'e(‘ks afterwards a rumour was 
received that some fi.shormen had found a 
b(jdy away out iu the sea whi(;h was !)elieved 
to l)(^ that of the (lr‘rmau airman, but no 
satisfa(rtnry cordirmati<ai was foi-theoming. 

After this tin rc eame a [iau.se of about Ihrce 
wix'ks. Then, on the evening of January 10, 
iUI5>the pcopio of Varmoulh wore startled hy 


the sound of loud explosions in their streets, 
as though big guns were firing among tbom. 
Lights were at once extinguished, the authori- 
ties turning off the electric supply at the main, 
h^or soiiKi hours little^ could be learned of what 
had happened. Word went round that two 
Zeppelins had arrived over the town and had 
dropped nine bombs. Two persons were 
killed— Samuel Alfred Smith, aged a3, 
a shoemaker, and Mi.ss Martha Mary Taylor, 
aged seventy two, an old lady living with her 
sister. These w’orc^ the first two victims of 



AT ST. PETER'S PLAIN, YARMOUTH. JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Interior of a room showing damage done by a bomb. Small picture: Searching for pieces of shell. 
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SCENES AT KING'S LYNN, NORFOLK, 
JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Destroyed houses in Albert Street. 

Small picture : Kemovinjt furniture from their ruined 
homes. 

of Dersinghani. a})oiit n milo away, 
and did no daiiia^(\ At Ivint^'s Lynn four 
)ious<*s wen* wrcvkod sovcrui inoro damaged, 
two civilians wi‘rc killed, and others slightly 
injurfHl. I he honihs U!-ed w('rr of two 


memy aircraft in this count r\ -a man of 
advanced middle-ago, and a woman past the 
tdlotted three score years and ten. Jjoth Smith 
?t.nd Miss 'Fay lor were blown to pieces. A few 
liousGS were more or less damagcMl, some hoh-s 
were blown in the roadwav, and a few persons 
were injured. No iniliiaiy or naval damagf‘. f)f 
finy kind whatever was caused. From Yar- 
mouth the raider went on to Sandringliam and 
King's J.ynn The King and Queen l,ad been 
spending Chri.stmas at Sandringham TIoihc, 
^tnd It was naturally suggested that the (hu-- 
mans wero deliberately attempting to kill 
them. They had l(*fl. however, on the morning 
before the raid. A bomb ai)parontly intended 
for Sandringham dropped just outside the litth* 


kiiuls, exf)Iosiv'e and iiieendiary. The ex- 
plosiv'o bombs at first contaim'cl eharg<'S of 
from 30 to 100 lbs. of trinitrotoluene. Later 
on, even larger charge's w^ero einploycd. The 
incendiary bombs were ehargeel with thermit, 
a mixture of a mctallie oxide and powde^re'd 
aluminium, whieh burst into flames on striking 
tho ground, kindling instantly a bur^^t of lierc'o 
beat, sutTicient to consume anything imrne- 
dieitely anaind. One of tho King’s Lynn 
victims w^as tho widow of a .soldier wlio had 
recently bc'on killed in Franco. The mother 
of the other victim, a boy of fourteen, told the 
story of what had happened in language whose 
very simplicity made it tho more effective. 

were all upstairs for bod, mo and my 
husband, with baby and I'orey, when w (3 
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h^'ard a huzzinj^ noise. My husband put out 
tho light. I saw a bomb fall from the sky and 
striko tho pillow where Percy was lying. I 
tried to wako liim, but li(i was dt‘ad, and then 
tho house fell in. 1 knew no inort'.” 

Tho accounts of this raid u[)on a pun'ly 
civilian population amused furious indignation 
in Knglaud, and caused a feeling of almost 
stupitied amazement among neutral nations. 
Tho German naval attack upon tlie imfortified 
seaside town of Scarborough in tlu; ])r(‘vioiis 
month had given some evidence that ( Jermany 
intended to wage war on women and children 
with merciless sex'crity, and in disregard of all 
dictates of humanity. Hnt even Searhorough 
had not led people to expect that (iierman air- 
craft would seek to kill English civilians, 
apparently for the mere pleasure of killing, or 
in tho liopo that tho nation would V )0 ter- 
rorize d. 

In America, in ]>artieula.r, the expressions 
of indignation were numerous and emphatic. 
‘‘ Is it tho madness of des])a.ir ? ” asked tlic* 
New York HerabU “ or just plain everyday 
madn(‘ss, that has prompted tlui Gc'rmans to 
st‘.lect for attack peaceful and undefended 
i*("sorts on the English east coast ? \\dia.t 
<*a.n Germany hope to gain by these wanton 
attacks on undefended jdaec'S and this slaughter 



GERMAN BOMBS. 

Found at Ipswich after the raid. 



RAID OVER TYNESIDE, APRIL 14, 1915. 

Bombs dropped from Zeppelins. 

of innocents ? Gertainly not tho good opinion 
of the j)e{)ple of neutral nations.” ({e‘r- 

inan oflieial description of tlie raid ns “ attacks 
on stano fortified pla<*es ” aroustal derision. 
Tho real (Jernian j^urpose was appanaitly to 
striko t(*iTor })y means of “ fright fulness,” the 
murder of non-combatants and tho destruction 
of private propc'rty. It soon became clear, 
however, tliat wliatever efteet the raids might 
liav-e on tlie British p(;opl(^, they wonld cer- 
tainly not terrify tliem. The attack on Yar- 
mouth and district cpiic^keni'd rcHtruiting 
throughout the country and intensified tin* 
national detorinination to wage the war to 
tho end against a foo whieli could descend to 
such met hods. 

These raids, small as their immediate 
results were, yet demonstrat(*d one thing. The 
G(*rman Press proelainu'd lliat German genius 
had at last ended tho Ieg(‘nd that England was 
invulnerable owing to her insularity. It was 
certainly jiroved now that tho seas no longer 
protected England from attack. Should she 
hope to keep her shores inviolate, and to allow 
her people to live in the safety that they had 
enjoyed for more than two centuries, she must 
be prepared to mf;(‘t invaders from tho sky as 
well as on the water. The coming of the 
German airships was the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of this country. 

The real German defence was summed up 
in a semi-official message published at tho time. 
” The German nation lias been forced by 
England to fight for her existence, and cannot 
be forced to forego legitimate self-defence, 
and will not do so, relying upon her good right.** 
There were great rejoicings throughout Ger- 
many, and the Press drew glowing pictures of 



THE GONDOLA OF ONE OF THE GERMAN DIRIGIBLES. ’ , iBy pimasionoj -TksAeroplant.- 

The crew of th« Zeppelin, tojether with four engines of 200 h.p. are accommodated in two of these long gondola-shaped cars — one plac^ forward and the other aft. 
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DIAGRAM NAMING THK DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE ZEPPELIN. 
Illustrated on the opposite page. 


the Zeppelins making furtlier long flights over 
England, dropping death everywhere. “ We 
shall not allow these wonderful weapons, 
which Gorman intolligenco invented, to grow 
rusty,” said tlio Cologne Gazette. 

Over a month passed before the next 
attempt. On Sunday evening, February 21, a 
Quart ermaster-sorgeant of the 20th Hussars was 
sitting in liis house in Butt Hoad, Colcliester, 
with his wife, just about to begin supper, when 
they were startled by a tremendous explosion 
at tho back of the building. Their child, a 
baby a few months old, was sleeping in the 
bedroom upstairs, and the father rushed up 
to rescue it. Although tho room was partly 
wrecked, and tho house riddled with fragments 
of shell, the child was unharmed. Every pane 
of glass in tho windows of tho liouse was 
broken, a corrugated iron .slicd in tho garden 
was torn to pieces, and many windows in 
adjoining houses wore blown out. This, 
however, w^aa all the damage done. A German 
aeroplane had come over the Essex coast and 
had dropped a bomb. The aer()j)lane seemed 
to have travelled from the direction of Brain- 
tree, due east of Colchester, to Coggleshall. 
It was flying at a groat height, and the noise of 
its propellers could scarcely be heard. It 
dropped two bombs at Braintree and one at 


Coggleshall, doing, however, practically no 
damage in those places. Two soldiers, finding 
one of the bombs in a field outside Braintree, 
placcnl a stick tJirough tho handle and carried 
it towards tho river. It burst into flames on 
the way, but they ran on with their burden, 
and threw it into the water. 

The German summer air campaign against 
England may be said to ha\'o begun in earnest 
on April 14. On that day there was a futile 
attack on tho Tyneside. A German airship w as 
seen near Blyth soon after 8 o’clock in the 
evening. From tliere it passed Bedlington, 
Morpeth, and a large area of tho inid-Tyn© 
district, om*. of tho most important shipbuilding 
centres of tho country. As soon as news of tho 
arrival of the raiders reached the authorities 
li gilts were at once turned, out in most of the 
places they were likely to pass, in accordance 
with arrangements made in advance. The 
result of thus plunging a whole community into 
sudden darkness was in many cases extremely 
awkw^ard. Trams were stopped. Newspapers 
were held up. Concerts and theatrical enter- 
tainments were interrupted, the audiences being 
informed that orders had been received to put 
out lights in public buildings. In nearly every 
case the people took the inconvenience very 
good-naturedly. In some concert halls they 
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stood on tlioir foot in tho dark and sang “ (k)d 
Save tho King ” before dispersing. 

Elaborate arrangt'nu'nls had Ixm'ii madt' 
Indween Die poliet^ and tho military, and tJiost' 
were strictly carried out. The result was that 
the airship found l^elow it little^ save a black 
(MUintryside, where it was impossiblt* to dis- 
tinguish the docks and \yarks wla(‘h it had come 
to attack. A nnmt)(u* of )KaMl)s were dropped, 
but almost at random. i\Iany t)l tli(\st‘ tell on 
Wallscnd and Jlebburn with insignificant 
n'sults. Som(‘ fell on Blyth without doing much 
damage. 'J'he windows of a Sahation Army 
barracks at Bedlington and some windows at 
Dudley w ere blown out. A house w as set on tire 
at Carlington, but the fire w'as quickly extin- 
guished. It was supposed at the time tliat the 
pilot of the Zeppelin lost his reckoning and 
mistook the broad estuary of the Biver W ands- 
b(*ek for the mouth of the Tyne. No lives wen* 
lost in this raid and the only person reported 
injured w’tis a lad at Bedlington, who had a 
slight w’ound on the head. 

The rai<l on the North-East Coast was 
intolligible, for here the Germans were attacking 
an important .shipbuikling centre, but a raid 
upon East Anglia which followed, on A})ril 1(», 
was one whose only evident aim was to cause 
indiscriminate destruction. Special indigna- 
tion was aroused by tlie aiif^hip attacking 
Ifenham Hall, bc^yond Southwold, tlu' (‘ounlr\ 
house of Lady Stradbroke, whicli had been 
turned into a hospital for wounded sokliers. 
No few'er than twenty-thr('(* ])ombs were aime<l 
at this building, but the aim of the (J(‘rrrians 
was so bad that tho nearest of then^ did not gel 
within 100 yards of the hou>e. This attac*k 
upon a hospital was so sensek.'ss that it was 
believed that the raiders mistook the building 
for some other w'hicli they supposed to be of 
military importance. Jlombs were also droppe d 
at Lowestoft, doing .some damage to profierty 
but no injury to any jicrson. Thirteen bomlis 
were dropped at Maklon. The side of a hou.se 
was blown out, a workshoi) w ;is destroyetl and 
a fence was riddled with bullet lioles, but little 
other damage was done. 

On the same day a German aeroplaiu* flew*^ 
over Kent and dropjjcd five bfimbs f)n Eavers- 
ham and Sittingbourne without doing any 
damage. A British aeroplane* set out in ])ursuit, 
but, owing to the great height of tlie invader, 
some 8,000 or 9,000 feet, found it impossible 
to reach it. In Sittingliourm^ a blackbird was 
killed and an apple tree uproote d. 


On April 30tbere eame another raid on thoEast 
Coa-t. Apparently several aircraft w'cro engaged 
in this attack. One passi'd over Harwich and 
moved in the direction of Ipswich ; another was 
seen over Cromer ; a third was observed at 
Southwold. Large numbers of bombs, both 
incendiary and t*x|)losive, were dropped through- 
out tlu* district. Only one of the bombs dropped 
at l[)swieli did any considt'rable harm. It fell 
in Brooksliall Road and set fire to three houses, 
pi<*reing tlu* roof of one house and falling into a 
back bedroom w here a young girl was sh'cping. 
I b're it struck a chest of draw^ers standing w ithin 
a ft*w' fi*et of the bed and burst into flames. The 
occupier of tho house rushed into tho room and 
rescued tho girl. At Bury St. Edmunds tho 
airship dropped a number of bombs on to the 
town. 8ev(*ral f(*ll in the Butter Market, where 
fires were started and some damage to property 
w as done. Two shops w ere burned to the ground 
b(*foro tho fire was got under. 

Early in May tho G<*rnuins turned their 
attention to the 'Lhaines valley and Kent. On 
;May .‘1 an aeroplane passed over Dover, doing 
no damage*. On May 10 another attacked 
Southend, dropping nearly a hundred bombs at 
random over an area of five square miles. The 
( Jermans ap])arently aim(*d at reaching I^ondon, 
and th(‘y actually approached Romford railway 
station, 12’, mik*s from Liverpool Street. Soon 
after two in tlu* morning the people of Southend 
were aroused by a territic explosion, far sur- 
jiassing in magnitude* the sounds of heavy firing 
from Sho(*burvness and Sheerncss to whieb they 
were aee-usf onu'd. A syren bad been attaelu-d to 
the electric liglit works of the town and it was 
arranged that, at the first sign of the arrival of 
a Zeppelin, the syren should bi* sejunded to warn 
the inhabitants. The entire district was epiickly 
afoot. But unfortunat(‘ly the sound of the 
syr(*ii served anotlier purpose. Jt drew tlu* 
Zi*ppelin to tlu* spot like steel to a magn<*t. 
Giiidc*<l by the sound, it vva.s able to locate the 
town, and it promptly started scaitteririg bomb 
aftt*r bomb all around. Some bombs were 
drojiped on Lt*igli and some on tho little inland 
village of Roelifonl. A number of lioust.*s were 
destroy(*d. An incendiary bomb cra.shed through 
the roof of a. double-fronted hoii.se, just e.seuping 
tlu* bedrooms, and exploded in the ball. The 
p(*oplo within had a miraculous escape. I'hey 
jumped from the first floor bedroom windows 
into the front garden. A boarding-hou.se was 
destroyed, and a butcher’s shop hod tluj 
sluitters blown out. Onc^ w'oinan wiui killed, the 
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THE PILOT IN THE FORWARD GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 

witV ot a. (‘inj)l<)ytxl l)y the Soulliriid but, in spite of e\(‘ry t‘lfort, it was iinpossilde 

Corporation and an active Salvation Army for him to reach her. Before he could again 

worker. A bomb fell full on the liouse, making get into the bedroom the flames almost overcame 

a hole two feet scpiare in tlie roof, and then him. Jumping from a window, he fell heavily to 

penetrated into the room in winch luisband and the ground and was severely injured. Hiswifewas 

wife w ere asleep. It burst into flames, and in a burned to death. A t imber yard was gutted, and 

very short time the whole room w^as ablaze. the total damage was estimated at £20,000. 

The husband carried an invalid daughter to a Tlio people of Southend liad rushed into tho 

[)laco of safety and then returned for his wife, streets at the first alarm, many of them not 
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IN WEST ROAD, SOUTHEND. 
Houses on fire. 


waiting to dross and otliors halt’ dressed. 
The town was in darkness, and tlio crowds, 
staring up, <; 0 Lild see the body of tlie Zeppelin 
outlined against tlu* sky, Tlie incfondiary 
bombs dr()])ping from it appeared like balls of 
fire as they ftOl to earth. Tla* str(‘aks of light 
in the sky and the blazing houses around lit up 
the heavens like the first glories of sunrise. Tlie 
troops anfl the local authoriti(*s tackled the fires 
resolutely and before long they were got under. 
It seemed to many that night (hat the whole 
town must surely bo dostro^>'ed, and it was liard 
to realize next day that the real damage had 
been so trivial. Many of the bombs fell into 
fields or in gardens. 

This attack upon Southend should have 
brought home to those? r('s[)onsihle for the 
detence of London the need for more adequate 
])reparatiotis. i\p[)arently, it failed to do so. 
'Khe argument was still freely advanced that 
Zeppelin raids, however spectacular and awe- 
some to those who beheld them, did not convey 
any real menace to our national security. 
The net result of the (leriiiaii aerial canqiaign 
against us during the first nine months of tlie 
war wa«, critics d(*clarccl, half a dozen people 
killed, a few injun'd, and dtimagr? amounting 
to a few scores of tliousaiids of pounds. Iliese* 
critics pointed triumpliantly to the fact that 
the Gennans had not succeeded in their 
different raids in doing any damage of military 
or naval importance. Tliey had lost (heir way 


on the Tyneside, they liad apparently lost 
tlioir way on the Kast Coast, and when they 
aimed at buildings like Henham Hall they 
miss('d them. All they could do was to scatter 
bombs indiseriminately, and most of tlie bombs 
they threw fell harmlessly ujion waste spaces, 
gardens, or eountrysidi'. It w^as de'clared (hat 
the civilian [lopiilation ought to take such 
small risks with equanimity, and people at 
home .should be glad to share in this trivial 
degree the perils of tlieir sons and brothers on 
the bat tlefiold. ft was further argued that it 
would he highly unwise to divert our st rengtji, 
in liowever small a degree, from the military 
jirohlems of our various front.s in order to 
protect us against occasional ami largely 
futile raids. 

Arguments such as thf'so worn based on 
great, inisconcept ion^^i. While it was true tliat 
the (termans had .so far not effected any great 
damage, many faih'd to nK’Ognize that tlie\ 
were working in a. new flrld, and that the raid.- 
up to this stage had Ix'cn largely experimental. 
The amount of damage done' is not always to 
be reekoiK'd up in tlu‘ niimlxT of deaths, or in 
the value of proiierty d('stroy('d. A new 
element had been introduced into wair. Oia* 
disturbing fact was that we had faik'd to 
produce I't’l’cctivc means for fighting the Zep- 
pelin. In tlie attack on (he 'Dinme.s valley, 
Briti.sh biplanes had quickly ri.sen and pursii(‘d 
the invader. In the later fliglits th(*re wa.s 
little c?viderico of tlieir meeting any direct 
O[)position save from anti-nir(?raft guns. This 
apparent apathy caused considerable eomm(*nt. 
What w^ere the authorities doing ? Where 
w ere tlu; “ swarms ” of “ hornets ” of which Mr. 
Churchill had sjioken ? Why w’cre these 
raiders allowed to conio, time after time, and 
to retire unmolested ? 

'J’lu; (lerinans mndo no secret whatever of 
their delight at what Iiad been accomplLhed, 
or of their ultimate purpose. Th(;.so attack.s 
were hut the preliminaries to tlu; great coming 
campaign against London. “ London lia.s 
nnt felt it 3 'et,” deelan^d the llamhunjcr 
Nachrichten. 

Early in the morning of May 17 a Zeppelin 
passed over the coast towns of Kent and droppcul 
between twenty and 1 flirty bombs on Harns- 
gate. The Zopjielin circled around the coast 
about inidniglit. It attempted to approach 
the E.^sex side, Vmt w^as driven otT southwards 
by the heavy fire of anti-aircraft guns from 
the forts at the mouth of tlie Tliamos. It 
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hovered over Hainsgato until it sighted a 
conspicuous landmark, St. George’s Church, 
and tlicn, centring on it, rained fully two 
dozen bombs on the place in rapid succession. 
Most of the iieople wen^ asleep in their beds. 
Hoinbs struck tlio Hull and George Hotel. The 
entire front of tlie building, ceiling, and floors, 
and ev<‘rything between, was La-ought down. 
Two visitors from Thornton Heath were 
staying in the liotel at th(‘ time. Their rof»m 


The Zeppelin reached Dover and hovered 
over the port. British aeroplanes had now 
come up, and when ijb saw thorn it sheered off 
to sea. 

Word had been sent to Dunkirk, wla/rt' tln-re 
was a station of the Royal \aval Air Service, 
and eight naval aeroplanes set out to meet tl o 
Zejipelin and out it off. Three of th(‘ British 
at^roplaiK's got quite close, and at tackt-d at close 
range, h’light-t^oimnander Bigsworth flew 200 


was complet('ly shatt(*r(‘d, as was tin* room 
lielow, and they wen* liurlcd among thi' (Jthris 
at (he bottom and badly injured. A liariuaid 
at the hotel was also hurt, A j)ro\ision shop 
opposite had all the glass of its wiialows 
broki'ii, and tla- childrc'n of the inaMag<*r awoke 
to lind th(‘ir bc'tl coNt-red w itli splinti rs. An 
cNplosiN'o honil) partly wrceki'd a toy and cliina 
ha/aar, and tin- ])ro])riet or had a narrow 
(-sca}>(% the bombs bursting witliin a few 
yards t)f his room. From Biuusgate the air- 
sliip ciri-led aioiuid and moved southwards, 
passing over Broadstairs and Deal in the 
direct i<»n of Trover. 'I’w ( iity-tlirc(.‘ liombs loll 
hanulesslv in the- lields in a village lu-ar Deal. 



THE AIR RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 

A boarding-house struck by a bomb which demolished the roof. 

Small picture : View of a house showinf{ the hole made by a bomb, in which two people were killed. 
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^ foot above tlio Zeppelin and dropi)ed four bombs 
upon it. According to the official statements, 
a large column of smoke was seen to (;ome out 
from one of its compartments. The Zeppelin 
th€‘n rose to a great lieight with its tail down, 
apparently seriously damaged. The crew kept 
uj) a heavy fire upon tlu* British airmen, but 
th(ro ww(i no casualties. 

A second raid was made on Southend on 
May 2(i, about 11 o'clock at night. An airship, 
or perhaps two, approached the place* from 
the north-east, probably in order t<^ avoid tlic 
forts at Shoeburyness, and first attacked tlu* 
r'cntre of tlK^ town. It remainc'd for some time 
stationary, the ennv direct ing tJieir bombs upon 
< uiebii i Id i ng, a w I a im d ry , wl i i oil was a} iparent \y 
mistaken by th(*m for a banacks or for an 
<^loctrie light works. Over a score of bombs 
wore thrown immediately around this building. 
Not one struck it, and not even a jiaiie of glass 
in the building was broken. One woman, 
lioaring the noise of the Attack, went to h€*r 
door to see wdiat was the matter. Just then 
a bomb burst in the road immediately in front 
of her, and a fragment of tJie shell struck her 
on the head and injured her so sc'rioiisly that sh<‘ 
died a few daA^s afterwards. A lady visitor to 
the towm was stepping off a tram when a bomb 
h^ll on lior head, killing her on the spot. The 
audiences had just left the local theatres, and 
the streets were fairly full of people. One young 
lady had gone with her mother and lior sister- 
in-law to meet her father, who had aiTiv(‘d 
by a late train. As they wore walking along, 
talking together, a bomb fell directly on lier, 
killing her instantly. A little girl, seven 
years old, living in Broadway Market, was 
terribly injured. An ineendiary bomb dropped 
through the roof into lier biMlroom. She was 
badly burned about the head, liaek, and k*gs, 
the petrol from the bomb sidling fire to the* 
bedclothes before she could bo reseiK*d. 
Her elder sister w’ent to lier assistance with 
great courage. A lady was in Ijed when a 
bemb dropped into the room, setting it on fire. 
She w’as rescued, but w as badly burnt about tlic 
body. Thirty bombs wi^re drojipcd on I.,eigh, 
but only two houses were hit, the majority of 
the bombs falling on the roaihvays and gardens. 
Twelve bombs were droiiped ov(*r VVestclilT. 
The special constabh .s and tlie National Guard 
did good service in ri scuing the injured and in 
helping to put out the firos. During the raid a 
heavy fire w as maint aim'd on the Zeppelin by 
anti-aircraft guns. The raider remained, him - 


ever, at a great height, apparently indifferent. 
The guns could not touch it. 

The effect of tliose tw^o attacks upon Southend 
wa.s undoubtedly serious from a certain point 
of view', although wholly negative a.s a military 
o[)eration. This town and its neighbouring 
distriids of ^Vestcliff and Tw^c igh have, almost in 
a geiK'ration, risen from fishing villages to the 
status of great residential suburbs. Here is a 
[jlace by the .^ea, wuthin easy reach of Dondon, 
where tile Londoner of moderate means ran 
afford to live and whence ho can reach lus 
business in town every day with comparative* 
case. Attracted by this, ti'ns of Uiousand.s of 
London families bad soil led here. Now, after 
ihe raids, there w'as a great exodus. Many 
Jmndreds of families stored or sold their 
furniture and found homes elsinvliero. “Why 
should wc ri'main needlessly in a danger 
/.one ? they nskeil. 

'riie first attack on London w’lis made on the 
evening of the last da 3 ^ of Ma\% J9L5. Zep])elins 
passed over (’olchester at 10 o’clock, and at 
twenty-three minutes past ten the people in 
one of the poorest and most erownled quarters 
of the East JOnd wim'o startled to find bomb 
after bomb, mainly of an incendiary type, 
drojiping among them. Apparently no warning 
of (lie approai'h of the enemy liad boon reec'ived. 
evf*n by the authorities, and no mea.sures had 
)>(*cn takc'ii to meet it. The attack was short, 
sharp, and severe w hile it lasted. The ineendiary 
bombs dropping in narrow' lanes and crowded 
tenements might liave lieen exjii'cted to kindle 
great fires and to cause many casualties. 
Actually tlicy did not accomplisli this. Six 
people w'ere killi'd. A young couple were 
standing in a narrow passage-way when an 
incendiary bomb fi'll just by thorn, ri'bounded 
and ignited, si'verely injuring them. A middle- 
agi'd man and liis wife were in bed when 
a bomb drop^ied on tlieir liou.so and .set it on 
fire. In s[)ite of every attenifit at rescue, it 
was iin[)()ssi})lo to get near because of the 
great lieat. Afterwards they w'cro both found 
iJead in tlio bedroom. Botli were naked, save 
for a band of guornsev^ on the man's arm ; 
I'vidently ho Ifad bad sbrm^ clothes on and thc^^ 
were burnoil off by tlie fire. The man's arm 
was around tho woman’s waist. The two, 
Hw^akeni'd by tho (^xj)losion, and finding it 
impo.ssiblo to escape, had knelt tho hod 
together, .^pending their last moments in 
prayer. Another woman in the same house 
jumped from tho window to avoid tlie flumes. 
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THE AIR RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 
Watchinf^ the Zeppelin at work. 


a*rid was so injured that blic subsequently died. 
A little girl, aged tVireo years, was burned in 
her bed. 

The atta(!k produced great excitement and 
resentment in the East End of jAUidon. Tliore 
had already, earlier in the month, been riots 
there against Gcnnan tradesmA allowinl to 
remain and do business among us. These? 
riots broke out afresh. Angry mobs sur- 
rounded the premises of people in Shoreditch 
suspected of being of (lerman nationality, 
and attacked shops. Barricades that had 
been erected in front of windows were 
pulled down, and considerabl*- damage don(\ 


Men suspected of being Germans were ch»\sed 
off. 

The .scenes jn the streets in the early hours of 
the morning following tho. raid will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them. The 
whole population was iqi, most of the people 
not having lu'c'n in bed that night. Tho in- 
habitants crowded into ever>' ro^way or by- 
street near the scene of the outrage, exchanging 
experiene(*s, ttdling of narrow t'seapes, and 
recalling particular instiuicc's of heroism of men 
in putting out fires and in reselling threatened 
wtnnen and children during the attack. The 
police set to work to eliminate all signs of the 
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AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS, APRIL 30, 1915. 
Demolished houses in the Butter Market. 


raid, and a clay or two later it was di (I k M ilt, even 
for the most curious visitor, to lind any trae(3 
of it. The damage* liad >)een ainu/ingly flight, 
and the Germans must Iimam* b<M*n disappointi'd 
to find Londoners, as tS. whole, almost indiffc'rent 
to tlic blow they had struck at th(*m. 

Up to this time, the authorities liad per- 
mitted the publication of fairly full accounts 
of the raids, and in some cases Jiad allowed 
even maps giving the route taken by the raidors 
to appear. Now they rushed to tho other 
extreme. Almost immediately after the raid 
of May 31, and before the morning papers 
could print any description of what had 
happened, official directions were cireulated 
forbidding tho publieation of any news about 
air raids or descriptions of tliem save those 
issued by tho authorities. The notice was as 
follows ; 

The Press are specially reminded that no statement 
whatever inu.st be published dealing with tho places in 
llie neighbourhood of London reached by aircraft, or 
tho course proposed to bo taken by them, or any state- 
ment or diagram which might indicate the ground or 
route covered by them. 


TIio Admirahy comrnuniqud is all the news which can 
properly bo inibli.siied. 

'riioso instructions are given in order to sf*enre the 
pu)>Hc .safety, and llie present intimation may il^df be 
puiili'^hcil as explaining the abseneo of more dfMail«*d 
rcjjorts. 

Tiiis ])olicy of tho suppression of all non 
ofTicial nows of aerial raids was strictly ('iiforct'd 
until the beginning of February, 1911). not 
only for British newspapers of every kind, })ut 
for cabled and written (h^scriptions to n(‘iitral 
countries. London correspondents of Imttorial 
and foreign newspapers were warned that the 
prohibition apj)lied to descriptions sent by 
mail, and (iven purely descriptive accounts 
giving no names of places w(‘re relentlessly 
censort'd. 

This policy of extreme secrecy proved to be a 
mistake. Had the authorities confined them- 
selves to suppressing the publication of tho 
exact localities reached by tho aircraft, and of 
other details likely to be of use to tho enemy, 
they would have liad public opinion behind 
them. One effect of the absolute 8iif)pression 
of non-official details was to destroy the con- 
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ficlt'noo of larj^o sections of tlic public in the 
odicial statements, and to eneoumgii ]XM)ple to 
l)(‘lieve absurdly exaggerated rumours of tlio 
damage done, C^ivilians who witnessed a 
Zi'ppelin iviid for the first time nearly always 
imagiued tlu^ e.asua.lti<’s and tlu' loss of property 
(o be much greater than they actually were, 
"riie. sight of a few injured [lersons carried 
along on stretchers givi'S the untrained ribserver 
the impression of great loss of life. The glare 
of a few simultaneous fires makes it appear for 
tlui moment as though wlioki neighbourhoods 
were burning. 

In every district where an attack took jilacc 
many of the residents wrote long letters to 
their friends (lescribing the scone's. Many such 
letters, written under the stress of gn'at 
emotion, were greatly, if unconsciously, ex* 
agg<‘rated. These personal narratives were 
<‘a.g(‘rly sought for in tlu^ absence of newspapc'i* 
reports, and were circulated all over tbe 
kingdom and banded from friend to frk'iid. 
These accounts took the jilacM' of the deseri[)t ions 
of traifu'd and ox])(‘riene(Ml newspapei* reporters. 
Thus, ill plac(‘ of descriiitions <:>f the niids written 
by men whose life’s work it was to g(*t at the 


truth and record tlie real facts, the nation 
had the series of uiieensored, over-coloun'd, 
privuifely written narrativt's. In America, 
London corres])Oiideiits having heeii refused 
permission to send any details, the ncvvspa]>ers 
had to fall back upon the jiersonal narrativ(‘s 
of returned visit ois, who repeated the worst of 
the rumours, often in still more oxaggerat(*d 
form. Thus the lu't ri'sult of 11 a* policy f>f 
sik'iice was to produce a wholly fa,ls(5 imjires- 
sion, during the autumn and winter, of what 
had taki'ii ])iace. 

Suspicion of the ofliiaal statements was 
greatly strengthened by one unfortunate 
incident. A raid was made on a larger town in 
tbe nortb-('ast of Kngland, a town in closf' and 
immediati' business toucli with almost tlie whoh? 
t>f the United Kingdom. Ollicially, immediately 
after the raid, the number of deaths was 
given as five. niie figure was wrong, and 
I'veryonc' knc'vx it was wrong. By the end of a 
week public rumour bad ]>laet‘d the number of 
deaths at 100, 200, and in some rpiartc'rs even 
at .‘100. How the wrong total canu' to be issued 
was iw'ver explaiiu'd. Some da\’s aflerwards 
the correct ligure was oHicially stated - 24 



AT MALDON, ESSEX. 

A demoliihed workshop in Spital Road. 
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cioaths — b\it it was (oo ]at(‘ to ronvot tl\o luinn 
(lono. Tlio fart is that tliose msj)onsihk‘ for 
tlie publiratioii of war nows sliowocl at this 
stago a total inis!i})[)r(‘honsion of tlio jisycliology 
of tho lirifisli nation. Tn place of s»‘eking lo 
minimize tlie aeeomits of tlie damage aial 
forbidding the pul)lieation of [)liotographs, tlu'v 
ought to hav(‘ told ewrything to tlie full. 'I'hi' 
mistake* was te) some e'xfod recognized in 
Kel)niary, 1!U(), wh(‘n the* I’nvss was once more 
allow(‘d te.) resiiiiK' its k'gitimalt* iunction, so 
far iks air raids we'i’t* concerneil. 

In thiTK* the ((Ci'uians onci* more turned to 
the I'aist ami the North- Hast Coast. On .lime 4 
then^ was a raid, doing some sliglit damage: 
and two da\s la.t(‘r thi'iv was another. ]>y far 
the most serious of any that had yet happ(*n(‘d. 
44ie raiders siieeeedc'd in r(*aehing a. town on 
the Kast Coast during tin* night ami bomlM*d 
it at thf'ir It'isun*. One large dra|)(*r\’ house 
was struck and was eomjileti'ly wr(*eked, the 
(‘TiMre building — a sonu'what old oik* — collaps- 
ing. Aiijoifiing th('s<* premises, with only a. 
narrow roadway ])etwei‘n, there was one of (la* 
most beautiful Norman churches in Kngland. 
The ciiurch \vas wliolly uninjured save a few 
of the panes in the glass windows. A rumour 
was spread ov’er tlie country, and was gi'iierally 
believed, that a largi* numlK'r of girls ami 
women “livid in” on tla* draper’s pnanisi's, 
and were killed wIk'u the house was struck. 
This rumour was falsi*. 'J’he drapery firm 
liad ceasetl t<^ house its attendants on the 
premises for a couple of yi'ars b(*fore the raid. 
Soim* w’orking-class stri’ets were very badly 
damaged, a number of liouses destroyed, and 
many people injured. It was one of tho 
peeiiiiarities of this raid tliat, unlike most 
of the others, all the people injured were 
struck wdiile indoors. Tiie total casualties 
hero w^ere twenty-four killed, about sixty 
s(*riousiy injured, and a larger number slightly 
injured. 

'J’he outrage w as quickly a\'enged by a young 
British naval airman, Flight Sub- Lieut. H. A. J. 
Warneford, in one of the most brilliant aerial 
exj)Joits of the war. 

Mr. Warneford, who w^as only 22 years of 
age, was the son of an Anglo-Indian railway 
engineer, and liefore tlie w^ar was in the mercan- 
tile marine. Ill* (;amt* home to “ do something ” 
for his country, enlisted in the 2nd Sport.sman’s 
liattalion on .January 7, was transferred in 
February to the Pxoyal Naval Air Service, 
passed tho to.sts for a pilot’s certificate within 


a few days, and was given a commi.ssion. Ife 
w ius noted at tlie flying school as one of the most 
brilliant pupils the instructors liad ever know n. 
A month after obtaining hi.s commission Ik* 
went to Fraiiee, w here his reckless daring soon 
m.wle Jiim eon.spiciions in a service wher** 
ventnresoineness is the gem‘ral rule. On the 
morning of .him* 7 at 3 a.m. lu* eneoiintered a 
Zeppelin reliirniug from the eoa*<t of Flandei^ 
lo (Jheiit, and eliased it, mounting above it and 
sailing over it at a height of 0,000 feet. Zej)p(*lin 
and aeroplane exchanged shots, and wdien tin* 
Z(*ppcliu was between one and two humlreil 
feet iihmediately belinv him ho dropped six 
Immhs on it. One liomh liit the Zejijx'lin 
fairly, <*ansing a terrific ex[)losion, and setting 
the airship on firi^ from eml lo ind. W'arnc- 
ford's aeroplane was eanglit by the force of the 
explosion ami turned upside down, but be 
sueeceded in righting it before it tonelied 
the ground. He w’as forced to alight within 
the f.Jerman lines. Nevert Ik'Icss lie ri'started 
his engine, though not without great dinieulty. 
and in due course returned to liis station without 
damage. Only the framewoik of tho Zeppelin 
was left, the crew being all burned or mangled, 
and the body of the mainline being completel\ 
destroyed. The flaming framework dropjied 
on the (’onveiit School of St. Amaiidsberg. 
killing one mm and burning two Sist(‘rs win* 
had rushed into tlie strei't with ehildn*ii in 
their arms. 'I'he machine on whieh Air. 
AVarneford made this attack was a Aloranc 
'‘P.irasol” a little monoplane with a pair of 
wings raised well above* the pilot’s head. 'I’liis 
eoiistruetion gives iJie HN’iatm’ full view on 
eitlK.u* sid(^ Im'Iow', thus eiialiliiig him to take 
good aim for bomb dropfiirig. 'I’Ik^ Alorane nf 
that ty[)(‘ was also not(‘d as a. rjuiek-elimbing 
inacliim*, a very decided advantage in attacking 
Z<*p[M*lins. 

The story of Air. \\'arm*ford’s trium[)h sent a 
tlirill through laiglaml. 'I’he King promptly 
sent a personal telegram of (‘ongrat ulaf ion to 
him, and eonferr(*d upon him the Victoria 
(’ro.ss. 'I’he t('k*gram ran as follows : 

“ 1 most heartily congratulate you upon your 
Sfdendid achievement of yesterday, in which 
you singlehanded destroye'd an enemy Zeppelin. 

“ I have much pl<*asure in conferring iqinri 
you the Victoria Cross for this gallant act. 

“CmuioK U.I.” 

Next (lay the Fr(*nch AVar Minister, on tin* 
n’-commendation of (JemTal JofTre, awarded 
AA'arneford the (Voss of the L(*gion of Honour. 
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FLIGHT SUB-LIEUTENANT R. A. J. WARNEFORD, V.G. 

Killed at Buc Aerodrome, June 17, 1915, shortly after he had been awarded the V.G. and . the French 

Legion of Honour, 

It was known that lie was returning on a visit a few* seconds, and then overturn'd, throwing 

10 England. A splendid jiublie wcdcoino was them both out. They were both killed in- 

prejiared for him. ile w^eiit first, however, to stnntly. The return to England was different 

Paris, and there in eoinpany witli ATr. Henr\' from that which had been anticipated. In the 

Needham, an American journalist, he set out late evening of June 21, a fortnight after the 

011 a new Henry Earman biplane, which ho deed which won him fame, the train civirying 

])ioposed to takii by air to Dunkirk. IMr. ]\lr. Warneford’s body came into Victoria 

^Va^nefurd and his pasM'iigt'i had risen to 700 Station. I'housands of people had assembled 

when the machine wobbled ^•ioIently for there ^o pay their filial tributes to the hero 
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BOMB-DROPPING APPARATUS OF THE GERMAN “ROLAND.” 

The apparatus consists of three parts — the bomb tubes, the tube covers, and the pedal board. The 
bomb tubes are arranged in a plate let into the floor of the fuselage, a little behind observer’s seat. 
The pedal board is operated by the foot of the observer. Round the neck of the bomb is a circumferential 
groove, and when the bomb has been pulled up into the tube the fork en^ajles this groove and holds it fast. 
Pressure on the foot pedals, however, withdraws the fork from the groove in the neck, allowing the bomb 
to drop. In order to obviate mistakes the pedals and tube covers are painted in corresponding colours. 


and the little procession of the coffin covered 
by the Union Jack, mounted on a gun carriage, 
and guarded by seamen of the Royal Naval 
Division moved out amid the bared hiuids of 
the silent crowd to the Brompton Cemetery. 


Wliom the gods loved they gave in youth’s first flower 
One infinite hour of glory. That same liour, 

Beh»re a leaf droops from the laurel, come 
Winged Death and Sleep to bear Sarpedon home. 

(Iliad, xvi. 67(5- 083.)* 

♦ By B, N. in The Times, June 23. 1915. 
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The doatniction of the Zeppelin by Mr. 
VVameford and a successful attack by two 
British naval airmen on German airship sheds 
to the north of Brussels were followed by a slight 
pause in the German campaign. The next raid 
was made on the night of June 15, on the 
North "Kast Coast. Two Zeppelins appeared 
to approach from the north-east, and loft flying 
south-east to east. They flew at a height of 
5,000 feet, and, although anti-aircraft guns 
promptly opened on them, they were apparently 
not struck. The shrapnel from these guns, in 
falling, caused slight damage. The Zeppelins 
dropped about two dozen incendiary bombs in 
one district and were enabled to do a certain 
amount of damage owing to a curif>us oversight. 
The roof windows of one shop had been black - 
(‘lied in order tliat the lights from it should not 
show against the sky. A certain amount of 
the bhickening had been rublied off, so that 
the lights arford(‘d a mark for the ZeppeliiKS, 
whi('h dro})pod a number of bombs, doing con- 
siderable damage to property, but causing no 
loss of life. On the other hand, some very 
important pivmist's over whieh the Zeppelins 
passed that night were in total darkness and 
were not> attaeked at all, the Zeppelins failing 
to discover thorn. This was by no means the 
first proof of the value of darkiK'ss in foiling 
the raiders. 

» Having attacked the shops, the Zeppelins 
sailed across a ri\’er and came to sonio other 
buildings. Here, apparently, a niunbcr of 
workmen ran out into the open to see them. 
The workmen were caught by the bomb 
explosions; 14 men and youths were killed 
and 13 injured. The damage to property her© 
was slight. A policeman was killed not far off, 
and other casualties brought the total number 
of deaths to 16. As tlio Zeppelins sailed up 
towards the North Sea they dropped a bomb in 
the Market Place of one town, but only sueeoeded 
in shattering some window iianos. This raid 
was much better planned than the attack 
upon the same country a few months before. It 
was clear that in the interval the enemy pilots 
had made themselves fully informed of all 
the details of the topography of the district. 

“ Punish Kngland ” was the note of the 
German comment over these raids. “ In spite 
of our U-boats, Unglantf feels the war which 
she has incited far less than is npprof)riate and 
necessary,” said a writer in the Ha^nhurger 
Nachrichten. “ England’s shamelessness is not 
only aV)ominable ; it drives the blood to our 


heads and makes us desire and demand a hard 
punishment for this frivolous and huckstering 
people. Therefore we cannot rain bombs 
enough on England, nor can enough of her ships 
be destroyed.” 

There w^as only one raid in July, on the 3rd, 
an misuccessfnl attempt by aeroplanes and sea* 
planes to attack Harwich. August, however, 
witnessed no less than three big incursions, 
inflicting casualties far exceeding those of any 
previous month. On August 9 a squadron of 
airships visited the East (^oast, dropping in- 
cendiary bombs over a large a^ea and killing 
one man, nine women, and four children, 
besides wounding at least 14 others. The 
Zeppelins were aided by the extreme darkness 
of the night and by a fog which hung over some 
places. They w^ero met by sustained gmi-fire 
from our land dc^ftmccs. One Zeppelin was 
s( ruck and damaged ; as it tried to return it 
was attacked by aircraft from Dunkirk with 
such siuic.t^ss that its hack w-as brok('ii, its rear 
compartments were damaged, and it was com- 
pletely destroyed. During this raid one of our 
pilots. Flight Siib-Licut. R. Lord, was killed in 
landing in the dark. 

in the sec(jnd August attack, on the 12th, 
two Zepp(;lins visited the East Coast, killing 
four men and two women, and injuring three 
men, eleven w^omen, and nine children, all 
civilians. They also oausi^d serious damage to 
14 houses. The ofTicial report statc'd that 
they were engaged at some points, but suc- 
ceeded in getting aw^ay from our aircraft 
'patrols. Our men believed that one of the 
Zeppelins was damaged. Practically all the 
casualties in this raid ha]^pened in one quiet 
little country town. A number of people had 
gathered in the streets to watch the Zeppelins, 
never anticipating that they would be attacked. 
Two Zeppelins hovered over the place, coming 
quite low. A subaltern in charge of infantry 
in a village outside opened rifle fire on them. 
They retorted by dropping bombs on the little 
town. One bomb fell among a group of humble 
folk standing at a street corner, injuring several 
in a frightful fashion and wTecking many houses. 

Wliat was the impn'ssion made on the 
countryside by these attacks ? Here is an 
account w^ritten at tht; time by a spectator of 
on© of the most picturesque of the raids on the 
East Coast : 

“ It was a shepherd who first picked out the 
Zeppelin, a typical East Coast shepherd of the 
old type, with smock and long beard. 
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“ ‘ Tliore uui bo,’ ho called excitedly, point- 
ing high lip, eastwards. ‘ There iini be, shut- 
ting out the stars.’ 

“ Ilis traiiK.'d oyo noted at a glance tliat theiV 
NViXs darkness wJiere soiiic' stars ought to ho 
visible, darkness eauseil by the intervcaiing 
body of the. airship. Just then a jiowtuiiil 
seaichlight covered the spot and revc'aled the 
invader. The ha<*kneyed de^^cription ‘ like a 
cigar ’ exactly expn'ssi*s its appearance. It was 
moving swiftly, it was very far up, and conse- 
quently it looked unexpectedly small. The 
rays of the searchlight h'ut it' a sudden gloiy. 
liki- a heavenly nicsscaiger of glisttaiing gold 
hovering about tlie ('arth. ‘ It’s ten (housaml 
foot up,’ said one onlooker. .Surely that little 
thing could not be the (ten nan terror of the 
skii's ! 

“ Five searchlights now played on it. A gun 
.spoke from scaw.irds with a dull, heavy re- 
port. The Zeppelin dropped sharply out of 
the lino of tlai lights. ‘ They’ve hit it ! ’ one 
man shouted hoarsely. A long sigh, a sigh of 
irre[>ressihlo t'luotion, passed through the 
watching crowd. 

“No such luck! Our attention was sud- 
denly drawn aljead. Small streaks of light 
tearing through the skit*s earthvvanls. 
Two of them hur.-it into furious flame as they 
struck the earth and burned tluanselves harm- 
lessly out ; otlu’rs disappeared into nothingness. 
Those were incendiary hornhs. \V(? found laUn* 
that those which had fallen into soft Helds liad 
been driven by the force of their de.sc(ait into 
the earth, thus being rendered harmless. 

“ Again canio the .sound of gun-fire. 1’his. 
time it seemed directed at something out at 
sea. Could there he more than one Zeppelin 
in the attack ? Why could tlio heavy darkness 


not- lift and .show us wliat was happtuiing ? 
Just then the dancing searchlights seemed to 
(;oncenlrato above our station. All eyes turned 
upwards. Directly overhead, lower^ bigger, a 
thing no h)Uger remote, hut near us, formidable, 
awestam*, Hoaled the (.{(‘rman airship. 

“ No one shoutt'd. No one showed sign of 
fiair. Hut thcM c was a sudden silence, a siidden 
stiffening. A (Jta*man bomb droi>pcd now 
could scarcely fail to miss our group. No 
bond) cam**, and almost in a second the Zop- 
]ielin, nu)ving upwards and onwards, had 
gone. 

“ The* air was alive* with sound coming from 
overy cpiarte*!* of tlu* compass. Great mtiehines 
wen^ buzzing, droning, clamouring furiouslv . 
AVlu*ro they we're iinel what thf*y were the* 
darkness kept men fremi st'eing. From scmc- 
w he're the/re came the faint so\md of the ‘ rip-p ’ 
of a maehine gun. 'I’lie'!! earner an car-splitting 
de‘tonatie>n. Jt start eel like a hi'^s ; it emded 
with a re)ar that b.ade* f.iir to re'iid our car 
elrums. ‘ S-s-s.-.ss-ssh-SSlT JU)01*— I5ANG.’ 
Judging fre>m the? sound, half the^ eejuntryside 
might have be.'cn te)ru away. ‘ It’s an e»xplej- 
sivc bomb.’ whispt're'd the cxpe*rl. 

“ Down be*Ie>w, I kne'w, the artille*rym»'n W(*re 
standing at thc'ir long trrey guns waiting fe.>r the* 
word and the mome'iit te.) swing the*in refund em 
their movables platfe^rius, e*le‘vate' them aiul 
fire at the^ i!iveide*rs. Jn the luingars our air- 
e*raft were* ready. W'e'ie^ the*y able* to go out 
to-night and attae*k the* ene*my in the* sky V 
\\ <»f(l was pas.se*el round, ne) one knew from 
\^here, theit our aeu’oplaiies v e-re* nuiking a cross 
move; and eaitting off the Zep})elins as tla'y 
came baerk after cejinpleting their circuit. 

“ Tlie*n the xvliole^ thing f)a.ssed. J'he dre)ning 
ce*a.seMl. There was nej nmre’ dropf)iiig of 



BROUGHT DOWN NEAR YPRES. 

A German aeroplane. The body of the aviator, who wac killed, la seen lying across the machine. 
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THE GIANT TWIN-PROPELLED WAR BIPLANE. 

German machine fitted with two enj^ines of 100 h.p. to 150 h.p. each. In the centre is a nacelle 
which contains seats for three men — two gunners and the pilot. 


no more firing. "J'Jie searcliliglit.s were turned oli’. 

‘ You had better turn in,’ said the experi- 
<‘iieed hands. ‘ The slu>\v is over for to-niglit.’ 
i-ooking around, one could see the crowd.s 
tliat had been drawn from everywhere huiving 
their points of vantage, going lioiiww.irds. 

“ A few hours later w o heard the result.s of 
tlic raid. Mo.st of the bombs liad dro[)pod 
liarmlessly in fields, gardens, and streams. 
One or two had landed in a small country 
town near by, doing soino damage. In tho 
morning 1 w ent to view tho scene. 

“ In dayliglit it seemed impossible at first 
to bediove that the events before midnight had 
been a reality. Tho countryside was at its 
fairest and best. The lic'dges \>ere a mass of 
flowers and crimson berries. Wild honey- 
suckle w’as blooming freely. The fat game rose 
lazily on tho wing and flew into the neighbour- 
ing coverts as I approaclied. A piece of w aste 
land was a blaze of deo[) red, co\'ercd with 


lu^atlier in full flower. I’he pc'ar trees and the 
apple tree.s were laden witli ripening fruit. 
AN'hal IukI countryside such as this to do with 
war and death iu the air ? 

“ J came to a typical rural town, really little 
juore than an o\ er-grown village, with one long 
street and with siilt? roads of cpiaint two- 
storied houses, .some built in the eighteenth 
century, some older .still. 

It was at a point wdiero two or three side 
slret'ts meet that the tragedy of tho raid hap- 
pened. Here, a.s everywhere else, tho people 
poured into the stref't at first rumour of 
another visit. A little erowd assemblecl here, 
tho barber, tho firtanan and his yoimg son, a 
labourfu* and his wife, a stable boy, and the like. 
I’hey were trying to locate tho Zeppelin by tbi' 
noise, when it suddt'nly appeared right ov(‘r 
their lu^ads, ‘ It w^arn’t a (piarter of a mile 
up,’ said one .survivor. ‘ We could ha' brought 
it down wuth an f'ighteen-puiinder gun,’ said a 
veteran volunteer. I, 


ILLUSTRATE THE AREA OF THE ZEPPELIN RAIDS 
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“ Into the middle of this little crowd of old 
men, women and young children, the Gormans 
dropped one of their most powerful bombs. 
It struck the roadway in. front of one house 
and exploded. The little sliglitly built houses 
on either side were knocked down as a child 
might knock down a house of bricks. Some 
houses had their roofs largely taken off. Some 
cottages had their floors shaken out. Tlie ex- 
plosive moved mainly in one direction, making 
a line of death and disaster. Fragments and 
splinters struck into buildings liundrcds of 
yards away. 

“As for the little group of humans — how 
can one dwell on them, the boy with his legs 
torn off, the woman blown out of human re- 
semblance, the fireman and his son killed as 
they stood hand in hand, tlie wife killed as she 
wfis stepping out t o her husband ! Six killed and 
twenty odd wound(‘d,all of tluan simple country- 
folk. A great bag for a mighty raid, truly ! 

“ The Germans dropped two more shells after 
tli(^ first. One struck a garden, made a big 
iiolo in the earth, tore an apple trc'o into 
splinters, and broU<^ innumerable panes of glass 
in a lino of greenhouses. The third fell in the 
stable of a little inn, killing the pony, wrecking 
the stable, and breaking some of the windows 
c»f the inn. Mine host is grieving over his pony 
and his stable, telling everyone that he is not 
insured. But I do not t hink t hat he w ill do very 
badly out of the incident. TTis little bar has 
become a place of pilgrimage'. Three cpiickly 
enlisted assistants cannot keep pace with the 
demands of the armies of customers ])ouring in, 
to drink his beer and view the damage. 

“The thing that strikes one most about the 
bombardment of j)eacc‘ful, quiet, rural parts is 
its flit ility. Actually, the amount of damage done 
by the raid w^as equal to what might come from 
a bad thunderstorm, when some parties of people 
were caught by the lightning under the trees. 

“ We arc to bo terrorist'd, say the Gf*rman 
commentators. But if this coimtrysidc is any 
proof, terror is the last feeling created. People 
arc angered, embittered, braced up for further 
action. Becruiting is quickened, and more 
people go to the munition factories. Ihit — 
terror ? The parties of holiday -making chil- 
dren, w^hose laughter I can hear in the fields 
beyond as I write this, are the best answer to 
that threat." 

The third August raid, on the 17th, again on 
the Eastern Counties, succeeded in killing ten 


persons and injuring fifteen men, eightesen 
women, and three children. The Zt^ppelins 
came once more under the fire of our anti-air- 
craft guns, and one was again believed to have 
been hit. 

The brief details published about these 
raids and the growth of rumours of all kinds: 
eaused inucli dissatisfaction. People were dis- 
appointed that enemy aircraft were allowed 
to visit this country time after time, ap- 
parentlj'^ with impunity. After each raid 
glowing Gorman accounts were published of 
what had been accomplished, and tlierc came 
an uncjasy feeling in many quarters that our 
own authorities were possibly ke('ping hack the 
real truth. The Times dealt w’ith this aspect 
of the matter in a leading article on August 19, 
which attracted widespread attention. “ Wh 
w onder," it said, “ whether the Govt*rnmeiit 
quite realize the effi'ct these announcements 
(of raids) in tht*ir present form are having upon 
the ])uhlic mind and upon tlu'ir own position in 
the public estimat ion." It pointed out that our 
extreme reticence and the lateness in the pub- 
lication of our rt'ports caused the British 
accounts to be discreditc'd in neutral countries 
and caus('d widespread public irritation at 
home, “The Government do not seem to 
know' how intense this feeling lias Viecome. 
The expressions of indignation against the 
Ministry on this point are for the most part 
extremely unfair. The authorities concerned, 
by su])prosHing information w'hieh might be 
useful to the Germans, are doing their best to 
shield the public from attack. They have no 
other motive, for wc do not for a moment think 
that the full facts are improperly held back. 
But the fact remains that this feeling of irrita- 
tion exists, and that the Government W'ould do 
well to take account of it. Whethe?r they could 
not disclose a little more, w’ith«)ut telling the 
Germans anything that they do not know 
already, is a matter which they must decide for 
themselves. In any case we think they would 
bo wise to issue an authoritative statement, 
both for neutrals and for this country, of the 
principles on wdiich they are acting." 

The censorship w'as di‘ fended by ]Mr. Balfour 
in a letter addressed to a correspondent, and 
officially circulated through the Press Bureau. 
Mr. Balfour declared that the results of tho 
enemy air raids had been magnified out of all 
]iroportion by ill-informed rumours, and ho 
combated the suggestion that impleasant truths 
w'cro being deliberately hid from a nervous 




IN AN EN(;iNE GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 

On the left of the car is a man with machine gun on the lookout for attacking aircraft. 


Tlio following iri tlh full text of liis 

left rr • 

“ Ai^MHiAi/rv, SAW, 

“ 2S. 

“ Dear Sir, — Y ou ask ilio why tho accounts 
]»uhlishc(l in tliis country <if nuMuy uir raids 
ar<! su inragrc, whih* tlic. (Icrman jmrrativ«*s of 
the sa,m<‘ events arc rich in lurid detail, ^'^al 
])()int out. that wljiU^ these narratives an? widely 
l>elicved in niiitral countries, the ndiccncc of 
the ccnsonMl l^»ritish Press sugge^sts a suspicion 
that unpleasant truths arc luang dclibciatcly 
hid from a n(‘r\'ous public. 


“(kunpare the following accoiuitH, whit'h, 
tlioiigh the historian would ncviT guess it, 
relate to tln‘ same airshij) raid : 

'rHANSr.ATIHN. All^MIsl 10, 1015. 

Kradlitif's ol Dvutfivha 'TIhj iSernaary of llio 

TafffHzcitungf Angu.sl 11, yVdiiiiralty makes tho lol- 

1015. lowin;' aMiioiiiH'emoiit : 

A stgiadron of hostik) 

AIK AT'r.ACK OX 'I'llK airshipM tlio K-ist 

J)Ot‘KS OK LtJNDON. Coast. Iasi m^ht ami tliM 

morilin;/ hot ween ttm 

On the ni^ht of the laairs of 8.00 p.in. and 

Ot.ti lOlti of Ango'^t onr 12 . Ot) a. in. 

Naval Airsliifi.s earried ont Stano fires w«*rn ean.s 4 nl 

uttaeks iipiin fort itiefl j'oa.st by tho dropping of iiii'on- 

town.s and harbours on I tin diary bombs, bnt tbe.so 

Kiust Ct>a.st j»f England. wi*re (piiekly ext ingni.sliod 

In .spite of strennons and only immaterial 

oppo.sitioii, bombs were damage was done. 
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BOMB-DROPPING FROM A ZEPPETJN. 


droj)jHHl on liritish ^mu- 'I'lu* lollowin^ f isiinltios 

ships ill till? 'J’lwiinos, on liavo Ixmmi ropoiiisl ; — 1 

(ho doi*i<s of on inuii, S woincn, and 4 

tho lorjH'do iTalt haso at « hildri n killt'd ; 4 iiu*n, 

Jlarviioli, and on iinpor- (> wointMi. and 2 chiliInMi 

(ant ])osition.s t>n I ho ^\ <^nn(h•ll. 

Hninbor. 

(Jood rosnlls \v(‘n* o)»- Ono Zopprlin was sori- 

sorvod. onsly tlainapsl l»y ^nii (iro 

'rho airships rotiinnsl of tiio land defenc-os, and 

safely from their suctoss- was rcporled this inorninp^ 

ful uiidortakin-. towed into Ostoiul. 

She has since been sub- 
jected to continual attacks 
by aircraft from Dunkirk 
und<‘r heavy tire, ami it is 
now reported that after 
havinu had her ba»-k 
lirokcn aiul rear eomjiart- 
incnts damaged she was 
completely destroyed by 
explosion. 

** Now it is plain tliat if onv <>t thoso stories is 


I rue tin* tdlior is fals(\ itv n<»t tlien <‘xplaiii 
the tlisere|mney and (elJ the world in detail 
xvluTi'in tlie (lernian aeeonnt distorts llie 
facts ? 

“ The reason is tjuite. siiniib'. Xt'pjx lins attack 
niider eovta* of idght, and (by ]>referej\ce) of 
nioonli\ss night. In stieh eonditions landintirks 
are elusive, and navigation ditlieult. I'>rt)rs are 
inevitable, and sonu'tiinos of surprising niagni- 
tude. Tln> ( bu'inans eonstantly tisst'rt, and may 
sometimes lu'lieve, that they liavo dropped 
Itomlis on ])hiees whieh in fact they nevt'r 
approacla‘tl. A\’h\* make their future vo\'tigt\s 
easier by t t iling t hem w Itere tlu'y liave blundered 
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BRITISH AEROPLANES. 
Testing machines at sunset. 


in the pnst ? Since tlirir errnr.s ai\‘ our gain, 
why dis.sipatt' thein ? Let u.s learn what we can 
from tlic enemy ; let us teach him only wliat 
we must. 

“ Xohedy will, T tliink, be disposed to dou))t 
that this r('tie(»nee is judi(!ious. Ibit the (|lu'S- 
tion may still be asked wliether it is used not 
inenOy to embarrass the (lermans, but unduly 
to reassurt' the Hritish. How ought we to rate* 
the Ze]^pelins among weapons of attack ? 
What have they done ? What can they 
do ? 

I'o this last question I do not offer a reply. 
I cannot profdiesy about tlie futuri* of a method 
<)f warfare which is still in its infancy. 

“ J can, however, say something of its results 
during the past. 

“ That it has caused much sufh-ring to many 
innocent pcojile is unhapyaly oiTtain. But even 
this result, with all its tragedy, has been 
inagnilied out of all proportion by ill-informed 
rumour. 1 am assured by the Home OfTitre that 
during the last 12 months 71 civilian adults 
and 18 children have been kill(*d ; 189 civilian 
adults and 31 children have been injured. 


“ Jihlgt'd by numbers, this cumulativt' result 
of many succi'ssivc^ crimes does not ecpial the 
single effort of tht' submarine whic*h, to the un- 
(‘oncealed ]^ride of (Germany and tlu' horror of 
all the world, sent 1,198 iinoffinding civilians 
to the bottom in tlie J.<usitania. Vet it is bax^l 
I'liough, and we may well ask what military 
advantage has been gained at the cost of .^o 
much innocent blood. 

“The answer is easily given. No soldier oi* 
sailor has beim killed ; seven have been 
w ounded ; and only on one occasion has da nagt) 
been inflicted which could by any stretch of 
language* 1)0 described as of the smallest military 
importance. Zeppelin raids have been brutal ; 
but so far th('y have not been effective. They 
iiave served no hostile pury)ose, moral or 
material. 

“ ^’ou^s faithfully, 

“Arthur James Baefour.’’ 

The official report of the next air raid, of 
Septemb<*r 7, w as brIi*f(T than (‘\'f‘r. Tt simply 
announced that hostile aircraft again visit lul 
tlu‘ 10ast<*rn counties and droppt'd boin])s. 
“It is known that there have been some fires 
and some casualties, Imt particiilars are ye1 
unavailabli*.” 

The second and third air raids on London 
wen* mad(‘ on the evenings of S<‘ptember 7 
and 8. On the first night, outlying districts 
w'<‘ro attackc'd. On tla* following night, a 
serious and concerted raid was mack* on tlu* 
very heart of London. The* Z(*j>p(‘lins came* 
between 10 and 11 o’clo(!k. T^ho theatres and 
music-halls were all open, the streets were full 
of the usual evening crowds, and life was going 
on with its usual animation. Suddeidy tlu* 
sound of explosion after e.xplosion could be 
heart!, first the bursting of bombs, then tin* 
ra[)id firing of anti-aircraft guns. Zeppelins 
were plainly visible*, aloft, as the searchlights 
shone on them. People came out of restaurants 
and stood in the streets gazing at them. From 
the roofs of houses, firc's could bo se(?n eastwards 
and northwards. One bomb fell in a square* 
almost surrounded by hospitals. Hundreds 
of w'indows in a children’s hospital near by 
were broken, and the si<*k childrc‘n were aroused 
from their sleep by tlu^ tremc*ndous explosion. 
Tt seemed as though the Zep[)elins w’oro taking 
special aim at St. Paul’s Cathedral and at 
the British Museum, although they failed tt) 
to\ich either. Afterwards one of the (lerrnan 
raiders stated that an anti-aircraft gun had been 
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placotl undor cover of St. rani’s, a statement 
wholly false. 

Perhaps the mesl splendid work in mooting 
tlie raid that night was d()ne ])y the London 
Fire Hrigade, One in particular, \vhit*h 

for a time tlireatenc‘d to he really sr*riuus, 
was conlined and su])dued with a ra[>idity 
as splendid as anything known in the 
history of fire-lighting in tliis country. Out; of 
the heroes of that night was a. firtanan named 
Gnioii, who j)(ai(‘t rated a hla/ing building tiino 
after time, saving p<M)[)Ie tlau'e. When it was 
believed tliat all w(‘re outj word onme that there 
were still tw o u[)stairs. ( hecn returned, forcing 
his way into the up[)er floors of the now 
furiously burning and almost collapsing house. 
At OIK* point h(^ could go no farth(*r, and tlic 
flames almost caught him. ITe iiad to jum]> 
into thi' roadway to escape', and injured him- 
st'lf so seriously that h<‘ died sliortly afterwards. 
His name was ('iirolN'd iunong tb.ose of the 
heioes of tlu' Londi»n Fire Brigade. 

Most, of tlu' buildings damaged won* in poor 
districts. Three or four houses in oric^ amaent 


slum centre, Ixdoved by mid- Victorian novelists, 
were badly wrecked. Xo public institution 
of any kind was hit, no lire station, iuid no 
arsc'iml. public outside the immediate 

arc*as wliere the bombs fell regarded the attack 
as a great s})eetacle. It was impossible, in spile 
of warnings, to keep ])('o[)lo in their houses. 
They cn)wtled into tho streets to got a better 
view'. In .‘-'ome of tho theatres tJjo managers 
announced froiii the stage tliat a Zeppelin rai<l 
was on, and tho performances were continued 
as u.sual. At tho St. James’s Tlieatre, for 
instance. Sir George Alexander begged the people 
to remain in their seats. J3iit they needed no 
begging. They sat rpiietly as a matter of 
course. 

“ Tho Zeppelin passed right over our liouse 
and was there potted by anti-aircraft guns,’* 
said an old clergy man. “ One of tlie fu.ses. 
weighing 1 lb. .5 oz., f<‘ll six feet from my front 
door, just where I had stood, and it was Iiot 
when I earrii'd it in. It was a terrific but very 
splemlid sight, and if had hu* nu* seniothing^ 
c'xhilanit ing in it ; for, liki' jnost old men, I 



THE RAID OVER A LONDON DISTRICT, SEPTEMBER 8, 1915. 
View of a Zeppelin lit up by searchlights and surrounded by shrapnel smoke. 
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have folt so selfish at home out of (lari^ei*, 
and now at any rate one is allowed to feel 
that we may take our share <»f it after all.’' 
One bomb exploded near a passing motf>r 
omnibus. The^re wen* tw*‘nty pt'()ple in the 
vehicle. Nine* of them were killed and ekwen 
injured, tlie driver having both liis legs 
blown off, and dying shortly aftt»rwards in 
liospital. 

'The Home Secretary issued subsi‘(iu(‘nt ly a 
.•statement f'oneerning tla* raid in which somt‘ 
of the trago<lit\s were described. Here is a 
typical extract from liis report • 

“ S(^imwvhen‘ in the vast area of Londoirs 
suburbs there is a littlt' block of hous(‘s standing 
almost by itsi'lf and divid«‘fl U]) into small Halts. 
On tlie ground floor there were slt ejiing a widanv, 
her daughtt'r, aged KS, and a young man w hom 
they kept ais a lodger. On the first floor was a 
family with three children, twn of them girls, 
iiiid on the .second floor a w’orkiiig man and his 
wife with five children, four of them girls and 
one a boy. The bomb firopfietl snuarely on 
the rof)f of tin*! house. As the labourer ami 
his wife, w ho were on the second floor, described 
it, the whole partition wall bedside their bed 
gave way and di.sappeared ; (he* man fnished 
his wife out into the centre of th<* room, and 
went ofT to find liis childrt*n. I'wo of them, 
who slefit in the room und(u* the s[)ot where 
the hoinh fell liad vanished with room, b<*<l ami 
everything, and their hodi(\s w(*re found two 
<lays later under tiie dthris of tiu* house*. (If 
the others, the* heiy, aged eight, ran for safety 
to thej staircase, which was blown awa\', anel 
ill tlie dark fe*]l deiwn intej (he* Jiole where* his 
sisters’ he)eJie*s Nvere* hnrie'el in the ruins. Of 
thei first floor inhabitants, twe> we*re‘ missing 
altogether, anel their bf)dif*s we*re .suh.s('(jue*iit ly 
ie)covcrcel. Of tlie gi e>und floor, w he*r<* ap- 
paremtly the worst e*fTcct eif the (*xpIosion took 
place, it is siilVie it*nt to say that part eif the* 
heidy e)f tlic man w'he> e)e*cupie‘d it was found 
I at) yarels aw ay.” 

One'* of the* le*w’ impre*ssions of IJie raid per- 
mitted to he* printe*d hy the ( Vnseir was written 
by an Ame*Tican journalist, Mr. William O. 
Shepherd. Quotntieins frean it se*rve to .sheiw 
heiw the attitude* eil tlie* pe'e^ple* iitipre^sse*(l a 
muitral visiteir : 

“Trafiie^ is at a .standstill. A million cpnVt 
cries make a subdued reiar. Se\ (*n milliem 
lieoplc of the* higgCKi city in the world stami 
gazing inte) the? .sky from the^ darkened st resets. 
“ Hero is the climax in the twenti(*th eentnry ! 


“Among the autumn stars floats a long, 
gaunt Zt'ppelin. Jt is dull yellow — the colour 
of tJie linrvest imuin. 

“ Tlui long Angers of se*arehlights, reaching 
up frenn the roeifs of the city, are teiuching all 
sides elf the^ eleath me*sse‘nge‘r with their white 
lips. (Ircat boeaning sounds shako the city. 
The*y are* /e*ppe'Iin lieimbs falling — killing- 
burning. 

“ I>e's.scr noise's —e>f shooting- arc nearer at 
hand, the* miise* of ne'rial guns semding shrapne*! 
inte) 1 la*, sky. 

“ ‘ For (hal’s sake*, dein't do thfit ! ' .says 
one man tei am)the*r, who has just struck ei 
match tei light a eigeired-te. 

“ Whispers, low veiie*c's, run all through the* 
si i-e'ots. 

“ ‘ 'rhert*'s el red light in the^ sky over there* ; 
our house may ho burning,’ exclaims a woman, 
clutching at a man's coat. 

“ ‘ The^re are* a million houses in London ; 
w’hy ours particularly ? * lie* re*sponds. 

“ A greiup of men talking Fre*nch stand 
gazing up from tlie strt‘et. The*y are in waiters' 
c|othe*s and have rushed out from the upper 
roenn eif one* of the* most hixtirieais hote'Is in the 
world. 

“ ‘The (li*vils ! ’ t*xelaims one*, and then — 

“ * We*’vegot it ! Jt e‘an't ge‘t luvay There's 
shrapne*! all itreamel it ! 

■* ‘ () my lu'ck ! ' says a prt'tty girl in evt'iiing 
wraps. ‘ I can’t look up a minute* more.' 

“ Hut she* doe*s. 

"All about you are lieautifully garbe*d 
worne'ii euid men in leve lling dre.'-s. Hlis juul eihs 
long elniwn out -cx(*lamatie>ns e>t admiration 
like* the* sonml.s made* by Ame*rican crowds, 
watcdiing tir<*w'orks, gre(*t the* brilliantly white* 
fhi.she*s of slirapne*!. 

“Suddenly y<iu re*ali/.e that the biggest 
eity in tlie world ha.s become the? night batth'- 
fie*ld on which 7,000,000 harmle*ss men, woim*ii, 
and children live. 

“ He*re is war at the vnry heart of cfivilization 
thn^atening all the inillionH of things that 
human liearls and human minds have created 
in past e*.entiiri(*s. 

“ If the men up tlu're in the sky think they 
are* t(‘rrifying J.»ondon they are wrong. They 
arc* only making F^ngland wdiito hot mad. 

“ The redness of a burning building fills the 
sky The dome of historic St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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AIR RAID ON LONDON, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 

The effect of an explosion on wood>pavIn^. 
Small picture : Interior of a room used for business 


looms up a^^Jiinst tho redness. You pass the 
old cliiiroh in a side street. 

“ At the gateway stands tho old verger, 
half dressed. It has been his duty ^or tho Uxst 
fifty years to guard the church agai st thieves 
and fires as other sextons have guarded it for 
centuries past. But he’s got a bigger job on 
his hands than any of them ever had before 

“The .verger’s white-haired wife stands 
beside him. They are talking witli three girls 
such as never come into tho lives of church 
sextons except on nights like this. They are 
pointing out to tho aged couple, with cheaply 
jewelled fingers, the slowing fading yellow form 
of the Zeppelin.’* 

Tho German official report, which was de- 
clared officially in EngUind to bo grossly in 
error in most cases as to where the bombs 
were dropped, was as follows ; 

The East India Docks wore attacked and a largo shed 
full of ammunition wi\s burnod to tho grouiul. At the 
London Docks a warehouse was destroyed and several 
ships were hit by bombs, some being destroyed. At tho 
Victoria Docks a large cotton warehouse was burnod to 
the ground and in tho same neighbourhood blocks of 
houses were destroyed or damaged in St. George Street 
and Lem* a Street. The City, and particularly the 
newspaper quarter, was bombarded with especially good 


success. Tho Tower of London and London Bridge 
which are armed with guns, wore bombarded. Houses — 
sometimes whole blocks of them- were damaged or 
destroyed in Liverpool Street , Chancery Lane, Moorgatc. 
Hishopsgate, Aldgate, and tho Minorics. 

The London and South-Western Hank w^as burnetl 
to tho ground nnd much money, valuables, and papers 
are believed to have been destroyed. Tho Morning Post 
building was seriously damaged and a branch of tho 
l^ondon Hank reduced to ashes. The subway and rail- 
way traffic w'as interrupted for a time owing to bomb 
damage. Much damage was done to Woolwich Arsenal. 
In Entield a battery with searchlights was silenced. 
The Hampton Power Station was hit. In Croydon ex- 
tensive factories were hit and great fires were noticed. 
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RAID ON I.ONUON, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 

Wrecked houses In the suburbs. 

Small picture : Hole made by bomb in a London 
business thoroughfare, j 

arouse a storm of protest ngaiiist. what wa> 
felt to Im; th(^ v<*ry iiiach'quati*. mraisiires of 
(lefeiK^e provided for Londou. This protest 
was none t lie less severe' he'caiist? lit! 1*3 eould h<^ 
said about it in the' nows[ia|H'rs. (’ritieisiu 
e<*nlre‘<l, ii» jiart ieulai% upon tin* **aIil)io of tlic 
anti -air* raft ^'uns, whi*-h worn apparently 
unal)li* to reaeh the *‘n*‘iny. 

Slan t ly afterwards. Admiral Sir John Perey 
Seotf was plaec‘d in eliar^** of th<3 gunnery 
a.rrang<*mcnts for the aerial il**f**nee of Jiondon. 
'Fhis ap[)(.>intm(‘nt gave great g*_‘neral satisfa*’- 
tion and did mueh to restore public confidene**, 
for Admiral Scott’s r<‘putation in gunnery had 
been It>r»g c'stablish*'*!. Naval mf'n knew wlait 
he could do by th<^ fine results he had obtain***! 


Ill Kentish 1 own ,m e-.|H>( iall v searc;hlight hatterv 

WHS notieeil aiifl hnridis w'oro ilrnppod nn it. A whole 
row ot s<*arciiliglils went out. At We.t Ham and Hast 
Ham the railway wa-^ homharde.l. At Jpswieh a battery 
Wiis bombarded, an<l its tire beeaino notheably weaker. 

Tlio Gorman airsl.ip was tlie objeet of an imnsnally hot 
lire, blit it wa^s nut damaged. |.\,nr aeroplanes attimkeil 
the airship witlmut sneees.-. 

One iimn<-<liii(o rfsiiK of tho raid was to 


wh*‘n ca[>tain of thc> Scyllfi in tins Medit<*r- 
ran**an, an*l when captain of the CJnnnery 
Sfdiool at Whaki Island. Ibit to tlu* gcn**nil 
publi*; he was most familiar as the ofli***?r who 
uionnt*'*! guns on *;arriages tliat enabh^d them 
t*j bo takt*n to Ladysmith for the d**f<*nco of 
t litit t*)wn against tlio I^o<*rs. A ntan of great 
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originality, accustomed to tackling fresh pro- 
])Iems, ready to appreoialo new issues — as was 
strikingly shown V)y his attitude o\xr the sub- 
marine qut^stion immediately before the war — 
it was felt that under him all that could be 
done would be done. 

Ther<' were four more raids in the United 
Kingdom in Sept(*mb(‘r, 1915. A Ze^ipelin flew 
over the Kast Coast on September 11, doing 
no damage ; there was a raid over the Ka.st 
Coast on September 12, when the damage was 


for the whole area of the raid that night wt'ro 
56 killed and 113 woundc'd. A number of houses 
were damaged, and several tires stinted. The 
bombs used were in many cases of a very large 
size. One of tliem, striking the roadway, 
penetrated into the subway eontaining gas and 
water mains, bursting them. Most of the 
victims were ordinary working folk, doing their 
ordinary work. Motor omnibus conductors 
died in the strc'et, a nv'ssc'uger boy was killed 


trifling ; there was another on tl\o 13tli on the 
Kast (k.)ast with no damage, and a raid over 
Kent on the same day, when several persons 
were wounded. 

Ilefore Admiral Seott could complete his 
arrangements for tlie. better defence of London, 
the Metropolis was agfiin attacked. On Oc- 
tober 13. about 0.30 at night, fire was opene<l 
from the skies on the centre of l^oridon. That 
same evening parts of tlie Kastern Counties 
w(3ro attaek(»d. In ].iondon alone 32 were 
killed and 95 injured, and the total casualties 




RAID ON l.ONDON, OCTOBKR 13, 1915. 

In the suburbs ; Houses struck by bombs, where two people were killed and two severely injured. 
Small picture : Hole made by bomb, the explosion from which wrecked six houses. 
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when delivering a inessiige, a potnmn died at 
his work, a eatt.'rc.'r was killed while returning 
from a ]\la sonic lodge, a carman's daughter 
was injured in the l<‘gs and lingered until next 
morning, a waitress was done to death while 
returning homo from a Young Women's Guild, 
and so on. 

l^he inciLiests on the victims revealed many 
tragic facts. A woman told how sJie and her 
husband, a railway guard, were standing 
out.sido a place of aimisement. Slio was 
struck, but was not injun'd. \Vhen she h^und 
Iv'r husband, he was lying at the point of death. 
A man in a public house had bt)th thighs 
smashed. A woman was wounderf in t he face and 
breast, and the lower part of her spino was 
smaslied. A young woman of t wenty-t hree, 
an assistant in a milk shejp, was killed while on 
her way to a railway station. One ]>omb made 
a hole in the pavement six feet across^ killing 
the driver and conductor of a pas.sing motor 
omnibus and a special constable who was a 
passongtT. A police inspector told hew in one 
case a paray)ct was blown away, and in another 
an entire top storey of a building was shifted. 
A boy of tliirteen left homo to go to a place of 
amusement where lio was employed to run 
errands. Ho received such injiunc'.s to the 
arms, legs and chest that he died in the hos- 
pital next day. A newsvendor, aged seventy- 
four, a naval pensioner and old age pensioner, 
was killed. lie had his old age pension forms, 
two Five Pound War Loan voucliers, and some 
money on him when struck. A ho\ise decorat or, 
f()rty-fiv(^ years of a,g(», was out looking for \Nork 
when a bomb burst near by ; he was picked up 
badly injured. He turned to a doctor and 
asked him to attend to anotlu'r man first. He 
himself died almost iniinediately afterwards. 

The Pritish official report stated that some 
hous(\s were damaged and sevf*ral fires started, 
but no snrious damage was caust'd to military 
material. Anti-aircraft guns and the Poyal 
Field Artillery, attached to the Central Force, 
were in action. Two ai^roplaiic’S of the R(wal 
Flying Corps went up, hut, owing to the atmo- 
spheric conditions, only one acroy)laiie succeeded 
in locating an airship. This aeroplane, how- 
ever, was unable to ovcrbaul the airsbi]) before 
it was lost in the fog. An airsJiip was seen to 
heel over on its side and to drop to a lower level. 

A fuller official report, issued by the Home 
Office, stated that there were five positive 
areas in which damage had bet'n dom*. ^J'he 
first of these was an area in which there 


was little or no residential property, but 
.some largo buildings devoted to various 
kinds of >)Usinoss in comparatively wide 
streets. Hero bombs were dropped contain- 
ing high oxplosivo.s, which in four cases fell 
upon tho street and in tho fifth upon the 
back premi.ses of one large building thronged 
with people. One of the bombs, which was 
ay)parently of a largo size, penetrated tho 
street into tho subway containing gas and 
water mains, and in exploding melted the 
ga.s ])ipos, setting alight a fire which, though 
slight in extent, lasted for several hours. 
Tho explosion of this bomb damaged the 
buildings around considt'rably and destroyed 
almost all the gla.ss in the neiahbourliood. It 
was responsible for a number of casualties. 

'Fho second area contained a largo block of 
rosidcmtial flats, some employed as offices. In 
this area there were no casualties, although 
sev’cral narrow escapes. Tlio third area con- 
tained two damagfHi business premises, the 
first of them a large modern building con- 
structed of reinforced concrete ; tho fourth 
was a district consisting entirely of working 
class property with small, low buildings. 
Ono grouy) of small houses in this area was 
entirely destroyed by this class of bomb. In 
the last area covered by tho raid — this timc3 in 
a suburb —the property consist(»d of detached 
or semi-detache<l liouses surrounded by small 
gardens. Hero the largest number of bombs 
was dri)ppo(l, tho entire number falling 
within ()00 yards, no less than five within fiftv 
yards, and three into a single small garden. 

There were iiuuw astonishing <\sca[)C8. In 
one instance a bomb fell on a narrow paesag*' 
separating two hoiLse.s, the entire fronts of 
which w(*re blown out, causing the U}3per becl- 
roorn floors to collap.^o. In one of tho upper 
bedrooms a mother and daughttT were sleeping, 
'riiey wia'o hurled into the street from the 
place where the ground floor windc^w should 
have been, both escaping with their lives. A 
bomb ff'Il right on the centre of a largo houBC, 
killing two children instantly, and severely 
injuring tho father and mother. At another 
point, where the bomb fell into tho street, a 
young man was saying good night to a woman 
at tho oi)f?n door of the liouso. Ho was imme- 
diately killed by a fragment of tho bomb, and 
the w^onian was severely injured. Here also 
an old man, who was walking on tho pavement , 
had his arm blown off, and died in the hoepital 
shortly afterwards. 
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TAKING COVER ABOVE LOW-LYING CLOUDS. 

A suigested method of observing from a car suspended below a Zeppelin. 


The Gonrtan General Staff report on this 
October London raid stated that — 

In addition to droppint? bombs on tlio Hiii;li-b .apiUl, 
the waun-workH at. Hampton, and the town of ‘ 

whom there is a ijreat nrscnni, were heavily boinbanloc . 


Great fires are report etl to have followed the explosion 
of the Zeppelin bombs. 

The text of the German Admiralty’s statement 
follows ; 

“ German airsliip.s vluring the night of Octt»- 
ber 13-11 attacked the t’ity of London and nearly 
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This imaginative map was officially supplied to the German Press in December, 1915, for 

propaganda purposes. 


important establishments os well as tho baltorics of 
Ipswich. 

** Several attacks wore ina<le especially on tho City of 
London. 

*'Thc docks of London, the waterworks at Hampton, 
near London, an<l Woolwich ai.-sO were hcMivily bombarded 
with inoeridiary bombs. 

‘ At all (he place's attacked important explosions and 
jjrejit fire?s wt^re ohservod. 

“ All tho nirships returned safely, althon;<h they were 
viixoroubly attacked on posssing over tho J'm^Iish coivst.” 

That rveiiing oiio little country town in tlio 
Home Counties was unexpectedly altaek<*d. 
The people and the authoritie.s th(‘re had 
imagined that they were safe*. There were no 
munition works in tho district, and no w'ar 
manufaetures, tlie place was not of military 
importance, and it was hard to jieliev^e that its 
placid old streets could be tlu* scene of w'ar. 
The street In nips wore kept alight as usual 
and the church clocks chimed tlie hours as 
they had done for centuries. Tn the evening, 
just as the clocks were striking 10, n Zep- 
pelin appeared overhead. It was believed 
that it had been injured by an anti-aircraft 
gun on tho hills beyond tho town. It 
poured out its entire cargo of bombs, forty- 
four in all, as quickly as possildci, on to the 
streets below. Had the bombs all <*x|iloded 
the town might well have been blown to pieces. 


Most of them failed to explode. A group of 
men stood outside a local club looking at tlu^ 
aircraft, when one of the bombs ft'H among 
them, killing them, and damaging the bouses 
around. Several houses wen* injun^d, some 
badly, but the di aths were very few indeed. 
Next morning the local authoriti(\s had liills 
printed and ])asted over the broken houses 
pointing out that deeds such as these showed 
what ( Germany w as, and calling on the men w ho 
had not enlisted to come forward and .serve 
their country. 

The effect of the raids was twofold. On the 
one hand, they led to a call for re[)risals and to 
a great deal of feeling that the Government 
was not sufficiently active in defence propara- 
ti<»n3. But they also led to an iinnion.so 
quickening of tho national detenu inat if m to 
se(} tho war through to an end. Even in tho 
towns that sulTered most there w'as no panic, 
nnd nothing like panic. People did not like 
the raids, and did not profess to like them. 
Th(iy did not treat them lightly or^regard thc'iii 
indifferently. But the suggestion put forward 
in German quarters that becauscj (»f t he raids 
England might be coerced into loosening her 
grip upon Germany was not even discussed. 
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X man who aitompteci to argiio in public in 
Kngland in the autuinri of 1915 that his co\intry 
should inako peace because of the effect of the 
raids would have been regarded jis a harmless 
but hopeless liiiialic, and people would not 
have thought it worth while cvcmi to contro- 
vert his views. If tho purpose of the Germans 
was “ frightful ness,” terrorism and the striking 
of fear Into tlie heart of KngUiiid, then they 
entirely failed. 

After the raid on London of October 13, 
1915, there came a pause of over three months. 
The Ch'nnans doul)tless recognized the practical 
impossibility of conducting Ze[)pelin raids 
safely across the North Sea during the stormy 
and uncertain weeks of the autumn, lloealling 
the exporieiic'cs of the previous year, the public 
gon(*rally anticipated a renewal of the raids 
towards tho end of .January. This ant icipatioii 
|)rovccl <*orre»ct. Karly on the rnorning of 
Sunday, January 23, 1910, a hostile aeroplane, 
taking advantage of tho bright moonlight, 
visited Dover and ilropptjd nine bombs in rapid 


succession, then making off seawards. Here, 
as on previi>us attempts, the rainier faih'd to 
cause ajiy naval or jiiilitary damage, but soinn 
fires were started by an incendiary boml). One 
man was killed, and two men, in\o w(.)man and 
three children slightly injured. Later in the 
day two hostile aeroplanes made a second 
attempt, but were driv^t'ii off by heavy tire. 
On tho following day a (German aoroplano 
passed over Dover at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Two British machines rose in pursuit and the 
anti-aircraft guns opened on it, but it got away 
Those excursions were po.ssibly reconnaissances 
to discover the iiat ure and range <jf any new' 
Britisli anti-aircraft armiiment. 

A ftnv days later, early in the evening of 
Monday, January 31, tho enemy struck in 
earnest at the Last Coast and Midlands. The 
raiders arrived early, about 4.30 in the after- 
noon, and the last of them did not leave the 
Knglisli coast until netirly five in tho morning. 
Tlioy entered, apparently, throiigli Norfolk and 
crossed tlu'ough Lineolnsliiro into Derbyshire 



AIR RAID IN THE MIDLANDS, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

Class of workmen’s dwellings demolished by Zeppelin raiders. Many of the inhabitants were 

killed and injured. 
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THE RAID OVER THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

View of houses where a woman, girl, and boy 
were killed. 

Small picture : A house in which five people were 
killed. 

at any moment attack might come. Loiuioii 
eruhirf'd its hours of suspense stoically. 

The raid was undoubtedly a surprise. Staf> 
fordsliire, wliero tlio Germans struck with 


and Staffordshire, then circling around through 
h(*icestershire, Norfolk nnd Suffolk. Their 
evident purpose was to reach Liverjiool, and 
apparently the pilots believed that tliey had 
done so. They lost their bearings and struck 
instead at a town in Staffordsliire. News of 
the arrival of the hostile aircraft c|uiekly 
spread over the country. The entire train 
service in many parts was suspended and 
travellers were kept waiting in some cases 
lialf the night in by -stations. It was thought 
that the aircraft were aiming for liOndon and 
<ivery preparation was made there to meet 
them. In the case ol other raids London had 
received no warning ; now for some hours a 
large proportion of the population knew that 


special fonie, had not anticipated danger from 
aircraft and few precautions had been taken 
there against it. In some of the places there 
were no plans whatever for meeting hostile 
aircraft ; in others, even arrangements for 
warning the authorities had not been con- 
.sidered. ^liis was made a subject of great 
complaint afterwards. The Lord Mayor of 
Binningharn published an official statement 
on the following Saturday, in which he stated 
that he and the Chief Constable had on the 
Friday interviewed the Home Secretary and 
various military and other authorkies, making 
suggestions for the bettor protection of the 
district and for the more uniform darkening of 
the whole Midland area, and urging the neces- 
sity of earlier warning of the approach of hostile 
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aircraft. At a meeting of tlio Woreewtershire 
County Council it was stated tliai in the raid 
the police were not informed by the local 
military authorities until two hours after they 
had received intimation that Zepp(^lins were 
coming, and therefore noccssory precautions 
were delayed. It w^as mentioned that 4o 
bombs were dro£)ped on the borders of that 
county. 

The most serious damage, as already stated, 
occurred in one town in StalTordsliire. Hen' 
no warning had been given to the people of the 
approach of a Zeppelin, and no provision made 
against any danger. There were two distinct 
raids in the Staffordshire area, the first betw’een 
<‘>ight and nine o’clock, and the later about one 
o’clock. In all, .30 p<*o[)le were killed in 
this county, and at least 50 persons injured. 
Some families were wiped out altogether, four 
being killed out of one* family and five of another. 
One man w^as coming out of his house w’hen a 
bomb fell at his feet and killed him. ,H.is little 
boy, w'ho was follow ing him, had his arm blown 


off. A man left his wife and three of his four 
childrei\ in the house at a time while he w<*nt to 
a picture theatre. His wife said that she woultj 
go to visit her mother. On returning home he 
wont to his wife’s mother’s house, and found 
mother, cliildren, and tho wife’s motls'r, five 
in all, an\ong the debris, A boy of twelve 
and a boy of nim^ left home to visit their grand- 
mother. The bf»y of tw'olve was killed outright 
and tho boy of nine died later in a doctor's 
surgery. At one point the bombs formed a 
huge crater in the road, setting the gas main rm 
fire, and wTe(*kiiig several houses. From evi- 
dence at tho inquests it appeared that several of 
tho bombs w ere loaded with bullets and charged 
with high explosives. Ono of the most tragic 
instances in this district occuiTod at a mission 
room, wdiero the sister of a well-know'ii minister 
was conducting a service attended by 200 
women and girl‘d. A bomb dropped between 
the mission room and church, struck the lady 
on the head, and killed her instantly while she 
was sy)eaking, iiquring tw o clergymen at her 



IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

A Mission Hall wrecked by a bomb, which struck the ground a few yards in front of the building. 
A lady who was addressing the meeting and three members of the congregation were killed. 
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side. A Con^rogational (Mmrch was sliattrml. 
An incendiary bomb fell on the roof of a tlieatre 
full of people. Tlie audience* rose to their feet 
and made as though to get out, l>ut the leading 
actor urged them to remain calm, Miid start(‘d 
the National Antliem. Hverybody joined in 
the singing, and then remained in the* darkened 
theatre until the raid was over. Close by then^ 
was a m(‘eting in a school liall, and a. number of 
eliildrcn and some adults were pn*sent. After 
the first explosion the minister in cliargt* started 
the hymn “ .lesu. Lover of my Soul,” whicli the 
whole congrt'gat ion took up and sang through. 

TIk* raid on Staftbrilsliin* was the more 
terrible Ix'cause of its utter unexp(‘et( dness. 
TIh* first intimation that ])(‘ople had of it was 
when the bombs Imrst from tla* sky among 
them. It says much for th(‘ eharaetcT of the 
folk tlK'iv that they kept tlieir heads througli 
it all. \’cry many of tlie victims in Staf'fordshin* 
were wotnen and children. At oik* iiKpu'st 
on thirt(*t*n p(*rsons who had Itei'n killed, the 
Coroner urged the jury to return a verdict 
to the effect that death in each cas(‘ was due to 
the explosion of a l)oml) dropped from enemy 
aircraft. Tlu* jury refus(‘d to acc(*j)t the 
(Coroner’s sugg(‘stion and brought in a vc'rdiet 
against the Kaiser and 1 Ik* Crown I’rinec, as 
being aec(‘ssories to and after the fact. 'Pin* 
(Coroner urged that thi*n' was no evidence pro- 
duced that day tu sIkwv that the Kaiser or the 
(Jrown Prince wen* accessories. Hut the fon*- 
man p*plicd that the jury declin(‘d to ait(*r their 
verdict. 

Lc'iceslersliire w’as also taken eonipletf'ly by 
siu’prise. 'Pen persons were killed in one 
town. \V arning was given b(*fore .s(*veii o’clock 
in the eveniTig, aral tlic place was tlirowTi into 
darkness, hut in I hi.- ease the* darkness did not 
savt* it. 'Ph(‘ tf'ii persons who wf're killed w’en* 
three men, aged r>|, ID’, and 27, four marrierl 
women, aged 4D, It, 42, and 2D, a single woman 
<if 2'), a girl of 10, and a. youth of IS. 

A boy with a bandaged }i(‘ad told how he 
was with liis father in a shop al eight o’clock 
on Monda\ niglh wh(‘n he heard ;in explosion, 
and th(‘y thoiiglit at first tliat there was an 
aceid('nt at souk* works ^Phen aiiotlKT ex- 
plosion was lK*ard and the boy going to tiie door 
call(‘d out excitedly “ Hf>mbs ! Homlis ! ” 
Tlis father follow (*(1 him, was struck, and died 
in a (piarter of an lionr. The* widow' of the man 
of ol came to tiu* Court. Slie told in tn*ml>!ing 
tones how h(‘r husband, a fitter, left to go to 
work at 5.40 on Monday evening, Tiiat 


was the lH.st time she htul seen him alive. A 
husband related how ho left liis wife and child 
for half an hour and when ho returned he found 
the wife lying dead with a wound in tho fon^- 
head. A .soldier in the R.A.M.C., .stationed 
down .south, told the (A)nrt that he last saw his 
wife, age'd 41, his .son aged 18, and his daughter 
aged Hi ulien he was at homo on leave at 
Christinas. He was summoned hack on the 
Tuesday morning and found they were all 
dead. >fany people* in the Court joined with 
the man in liis tears as Ik* told his story. 

N(‘ws of the approach of Z(*ppelins n aclu'd 
another Midland town about seven in the 
t‘ veiling. The. railway and tramway services 
w’cre immediately stopp(‘d and soon the enemy 
aircraft came into viewx Homhs wx'n* dropped 
on the countrysidi* around ; one eom[)letel\ 
demolishing a parisli room, another lilowing tlie 
roof off a large building, and others killing iwif 
men. In an()thi‘r town wluai the warning was 
ree(*!vod hooters and bu/.zers wen* sounded. 
Works were cIo.schI down, iighls put mit, and 
the tram serviee s(opp(‘d. 'Phe town was in a 
\'erv short time s(» darkeiu'd that wlu'ii ;v 
Zi'ppelin pas,sf‘(l over it less than an hour after- 
wards, if dropp('d no homlis. TIk^ sound of 
the firing upon other towns was [ilainly audihU*. 
and for sona* tina* the liglits w ere all ki'pt dow n. 
4’la*n sliortly Ix'fore midnight light.'- wep* 
relit. Soon afti*rwards a Zeppelin i‘etur!a‘<l 
to the plaiM* and thrr’W soua* 15 })ombs t)ii it, 
noia* of which, Ja)we\(‘r, did much harm. 

In another town I la* sceia*s at the Coroner 
Court when the iiapasts wen^ held wire 
affecting in the extreme. 'Phere had Ix en tw«> 
men victims over 5D years of age la*ri*. four 
women, and ,se\ en children kill<*d. 4'la* ( 'ourl 
was filled with relati\es, and many of the 
witn(\ss(‘s w’ore weeping so bitterly that it was 
scarcely po.s.sil>l(* for them to give e\'idene(*. 
One man who had lost his wife, a inis-ioia*!*, 
was uiiabk* to eonirol his sol)s. Allot lier man 
had lost liis lit I le .son, ag(‘d six, and liis daughter. 
ag(*d 11. A young w idow had lost her daught(*r. 
So the tales of gri<‘f went on. 

Little damage was done in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Threo persons witc killed in Lincoln- 
shire and sev(*n injured. Z(*f)pelius W(‘rt* sighted 
in .sevc*ral parts of the Hast Midlands and 
damage was clonic to one or two buildings. Many 
stories werii relatial of ama/.ing <*seap(‘s, and 
there were many otlaa’s of [litifully laMivy lossf^s. 
It made it none tlu) better that most of the 
victims were piople in poor circumstances, 
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HOW ZKPPELINS WHKE GUIDED HOME. 

After a Raid : A Lighthouse, in Germany, with keepers signalling to the crew uf a passing airship. 


labourers and worknaai of different typos, their “ A number of bombs wore dro}>ped, but uj) 

\viv('s and ehildren. to the present no considerable damaj^e has betai 

The Ih itish oflicial F^(*porfs aero very brief. rc*f)orted. 

The first intimation was : A further statement will be issued as soon 

A Zeppelin raid by six or sov^on airsliips as practieablc.'’ 
took place last night over the Kastern, North- J.ater on, ther(‘ was a second bulletin ; 

Eastern, and Midland Uoiintic"'. “ The air raid of last night was attempted on 
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an extensive scale, but it appears tliat tho 
raid(*rs were hauiper('cl by the thick mist. 

“ After crossing the coast tJie Zeppelins 
sttx'red various courses, and drop])ed bombs at 
several towns and in rural districts in 

Derbyshire, Lincolnsljire, and 

he i CCS t cr sh ire , S t a ho rds h i rt' . 

“ Some damage to property was caused. 

“ No ac<Mirate reports were received unt il a 
very late hour. 

“Tho casualties notified up to th(‘ tinu' of 
issuing this statement amount to 54 ])ersons 
kilh'd and 07 injured.” 

This was followed by a supfilementarv mes- 
sage* : 

“ Furtljor reports of last night’s raid show 
that the evening’s air attacks coven*d a larger 
area than on any prex ious occasion. 

“ DomVis were dropped in 

N orf < )lk, L< ‘icest c'rshin*, 

Suffolk, Staffordshire*. 

Li n col ns hi re, 1 )crby s h i re , 

the number being estimati'd at 220. 

“Except in one part of Staifordshire, the 
material damage was not considerable, and in no 
cas(* w’as any military damage caused. 

“No further casualties have been reported, 
and the figures remain as : 

Killed 54 

Injured ... ... ... ... 07” 

These losses were subsecjuently inereasc*d 
to : 

“ l\ill(*d • ]Men ... ... ... 

Women ... ... ... 20 

Children ... ... ... 0 

59 


M(;n 


. 51 

Women 


. 48 

(Miildron 


. 2 


4\)tal 

. 101 


(Jrand total 

IGO 


'Phe (Jerinan oflieial statement showed how 
lie* invaders had misfaken thcir*roul(* : 

” On the night of January one of our 
naval airshit) squadrons dropped large quanti- 
ties of ox]>losive and incendiary bombs on docks,, 
harbours, and faelorics in and near Liverpool 
and Birkenluml ; on the ironfoundrics and 
smelting furnacjcs at Nottingham and Sheflleld, 
and tho great industrial works on the Kumbc'r, 
an<l near Oreat Yarmouth. 

“ Everywhere^ marked effects were observf'd 
in the gigantic explosions and serious conflagra- 
tions. On the Humber a battery was alsoi 
silenced. 

“ Our airshi[)s wen* heavily fired on from all 
direct ions, but were not hit and safely ret urned.” 

This account was described by the Britisli 
Pnxss Bureau as ” utti‘rly inaccurate,” and as 
” affording further proof that the raiders were 
quite unable to ascertain their position, or to 
shape their course with any degree of cer- 
tainty.” 

The raid on the Midlands finally dc'inonst rateil 
to the? nation as a whole the need of a real and 
sustained atf<‘mpt to obtain mast(*ry of the air. 
Even the most unimaginativi* recognized that 
while it was possible for enemy aircraft to come 
ill force and remain for twelve hours at a time 
over the heart of I'higlantl. dealing death indis- 
criminately, we could not ri'gard our f)osil-ion as 
secure. 


Total 


CHAPTER CIX 


THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE IN 1915. 

?•* 

SiTiJA'rioN AT OiTTHREAK OP" War IN Mav, I!) 15 — Thi*: Four Ftalian Armies I^^KEEin’ ok the 
P oLIl’K’AL I)ELA^'S ON ITALIAN Sl^ilATEOV - FlRST AdVANUE ON THE: IsONZO --"rilE: '1 ’rENTINO 
AND 'riROi. AnAIASIS OF TIIIO OPERATIONS MisTAKE:s AND I )lSA PPOI NTM ION TS 'Ph E: AdVANCIO 
ON THE Carso 'Polmino Monte: Xero — The: Italian (Jains Achiioviomionts ok the: Alpini 

'I're:NCII WARFARE' ThE SuMMER CaM PAICN SUCCESSES IN THE 'PrENTINO CoE HI I^ANA — The 

OcTORER Offensive Homhardment of Gorizia- -Review ok the Operations in 11)15. 


O N 5hiv 22, 1915, two days after tlio 
historic iiKH'tiiig of the Italian^ChanibiT 
wliich conferri'd extraordinary powers 
upon the (Jovernnu'iit , the ;6rder for 
general inoliilization was published. |^;Jn jioint 
of fact tlie army had been practical^#'ready to 
mov(‘ for a considerable time, its ^ach'es full 
and its transport prepared. Italy Jtfad an- 
iiouruM'd an arnu'd laaitrality to world, 

and the Salandra Government had tafaen care 
that the announeemont should not be fi mere 
piecu? of bluff. When the final inevitable 
ni[)ture witli Austria- Hungary e^trpje, the 
situation fouial sliong Italian armies massed 
lU'ar tla' frontier, witli evi^rylhing in readinrss 
fo?- attack at tliose points wliere an offiaisive 
was jiraetieable. ' 

In ('hapter l^XXXT. it was explained that 
■‘Italy’s strategical ])lan, imposed upon iu‘r 
by gcHigraphical couditioiis, must be tQ hold 
oil tlio north and push towards the; cast.” 
Only the ( 3 asttTn front ah'orded the opportunity 
for an offensive on thi) grand scale, and in order 
to make su(;h an olftaisivi" possible it was 
necessary to secure the positions on the (lank. 
"Plii.s meant a limited offensivt^ in tho, Trentino 
and Cadore, where it was ahsohitely essential 
to rectify the disadvantagc'ous frmitior which 
Italy had been forced to accept in 18G(). A 
now line had W?>e won before defence was 
sure. 

Vol. VIT.— Part 80. 


On IMay 25 King Victor Emanuel l(‘fl: Rome 
for (.Jeneral IhaidcpiartiTs, nominating his 
uncle. Prince ^I'liomas of Savoy, Duke of 
Genoa, as his “ laeiitenaut -Gciueral ” during 
his absence at the front. The King assumed 
the sujireme (‘ommand, liut the actual control 
of operations was in (h(‘ hands of tho (.’hief of 
the General Staff, GeiU'ral Count Luigi Gadorna. 
Tlie suh-Ghief of tlu^ Geni'ral Staff, General 
Gount Porro, actc‘d as (Miief of Staff. 

Eoiir “armies” took the field, two on the 
eastern and two on tlu^ nortlieru fronticT, 
Mliile a foie<‘ ind('])en(k*nt of any of tliese, hut 
not given th(' titlt^ of “ armx ,” was detailed 
to operate in th(‘ ruggi'd and ililheult Garnic 
Alps. Tho Eirst and P'ourth Annies, on the* 
nortixTii front, wen3 under the eoinmaiul of 
(Jeiu rals Brusati and Na\Ti, while I lit* Second 
and 'Phird Armies, d(‘stin(Tl for the gri'al 
offeusi\e towards the east, were eommanded 
by (Jeiieral Fruguni and tlu^ Duke of Aosta. 
The fifth iiid<‘pendent cominaml, whosi' infantry 
consisted mainly of Alpim* troops and Bersag- 
lieri, was entrusted to (Jeneral Leipiio. Of 
these commanders Gent'rals Frugoni and Lerpiio 
had botli Set'll service in Libya. General 
Frugoni had lit'cn second in coimnand to 
(jleiuTal Ganeva in 'Pripoli, and CJeiieral lA'quio 
had distingiiishetl himself by his conduct of a 
short hut brilliant mountain campaign in 
March and April, 1913, when ho marched from 
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WITH THE ITALIAN ARMY 
Mitrailleiirs posted on a mountain. 


Kasr (xhari.ui to tlio 'I'unis border and criisluMi 
tlie obstinate rcsistan<;(i of the i3ort)<*rs under 
Snlt‘i?na,n Kl llanmi. 

MtM'e it may lie well to «o back for a monieiu 
to tlu' ])eriod immediately before war was 
declared. After tlie outbn'ak of war it was 
very eojinnonly beliov^ed, es[)ocially in tlie 
Army, tliat the plans of the (Government and 
tho General Staff wci'o gravely ])r(‘jadiced by 
the political crisis wiiich had shaken Italy 
during the hr.st half of May. It is not possible 
to speak with certainty, but an examination of 
certain important dates certainly lends colour 
to the b(‘lief that the manmuvres of tla? (Git)- 
littian party turned the military situation to 
the flisadvantaLai of Italy. 

Tho denunciation of the Italian Alliance 
with Austria was con\eyed to the. Austrian 
Gov(*rmuent by the Duke Avarna on May 4, aiul 
it was e\ ident that from this nionaait Austria 
would hasten her j)reparations against an Italian 
attack. Up to May 4 it appears that Vienna, 
had declined to b(4i('ve in the failun* of tin* 
formal negotiations wliich had b<*en in progress 
since March 27. Italian mobili/at ion was not 
complete on this date, Imt a very few days 
more would have fiirnished a suHiciemt number 
of troops for a rapirl offensive. Perhaps such 
an offensivo couki hav’^e bt‘cn undc'rtakcn at 
once, in considcTation of the known facit that 
Austria, heavily engaged in (Galicia, and still 


watching the Serbian frontier with some 
ap]U’ebension, had left little more than skeleton 
force's on sona' parts of (lie Italian frontier. 
It is in any cast* dillicult to believe ttiat Italy 
woukl have taken such a st(‘p as the ileiiuncia- 
tion of the Austrian alliance unless she ha<l 
been prepared U> follow’ it immediately b\’ active, 
warlike operations. Parliament had b<M*n sum 
moned for ^lay 12, and it is at least rcasonabk*. 
to .su])pose that the Salandra ( Joverimn'iit , 
n'lying upon th(^ vote confick^nce which the 
Premier had demandc’d. and n‘eei\’ed, in March, 
intendt'd to y)resent tho (Miamber and the 
S<*nat(' with a fftif uccomplf. bGveu if this were 
not tlio intent if)n of tho riov(‘rnment, even if 
th(' beginning of hostilities were to be deferri'd 
until Parliament laid been infoniasl of tho 
situation, the Itidian intensive would have 
begun, at latc'st, on Ala.y 1.*). 

\Vhat followed tho dc'iinnciation of the 
Austrian alliance is well known, ddie action 
of the Government w^as paralyzed by tlu^ 
knowledge that Signor Giolitti and his lieu- 
tenants, who controlled the majority of both 
Houses^ hail entered into negotiations with 
(Jermany anrl Au.stria, in (k*fiance of tho vote 
of confidence which had bei ri passed only 
seven weeks previously. When the situation 
bcMraine clear to those in power, the re-opening 
of Parliament w’as put olT nntil May 20, and 
Signor Salandra handed his resignation to the- 
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King, a rrsignat jf>n wliidi was pracl U-ally an 
a|)[)(*al to tlin country- ^^rjic iinswcr of lla* 
<;oiinlrv was not- iinc(Tlain, ))nt )>r(‘cioiis days 
laid }>ccn lost. Tin* Italians <Tosscd tlto 
frcaiticr at least nine davs later tljan they 
would have done if then* liad })e<*n no political 
crisis. Terhaps tin* real delay extt'iided to a 
fortnight. In any easi*, taking even the 
iniiiiinuni |H‘riod, it is eas^ to estimate what 
a differerK*(* it must have madt* to thci military 
situation. (h*neral ('adorna start<‘tl liis cane 
j)aign without an acKantage which lie laid 
Jiojied to havci and upon which lie laid <[uite 
justly eal(*ulated tlie advantage* of surprise*. 
'J"h(^ Austrians were* given nejtice* of attack in 
time tej i*nal)le* the wlmle* position eai the* 
front ie‘r to he* alte re*d. 

'I'lie* first e)nensi\'e* move‘me‘nts wea-e* ejuickly 
eairied e)ut. On May 24 (l(‘neral Oadorna. 
was able* te» aimeaince* that on that day Italian 
tre)Ops had occeipie*d Oapejretto (Karfreit) e>n 
the* jiiieldk* Json/.o, variejus lieights be*twee‘ii 
the* riveTS .1 udrio and lse)n/.o, and the teiwns, 
oj* rather villages, of (.’ormons, \ ersa, Oervig- 


nane). and '^re*rzo. 44ie‘ small he)elie*s e)f Austrian 
troops which had ))e*e*n le*lt he'hinel in tlie.* 
Friuli ])lain to ke*e*p in teaich witli tlie* Italians 
were* retiring upeai the* ]sonzcj, de*slr(,)y ing 
bridge's and burning village's as tlie*y w'e*jit. 

On the* same day the* troops on the* Trent i no 
frejntier crossed into Austrian te*rrit e)i*\' at 
many pe>ints and bt'gan tlu'^ “ push ” whieli was 
te> e*.arry fe)rware4 the* fre)ntie‘r tej a line* mejr.-i 
<*a.sily fl(*f(*nde‘d. ^lonte? Fa.su)>ie) a.nd e)the*r 
im]>orfant peisitions ne*ar the^ treaitit*r we*rc 
sc'ized e)n May 24. ^b)iite Altissimei, tla* 
highi'st pe'ak of the Meaite Ibildei mass, was 
e_>e*e*upieid em May 2(), and eni t he^ teillow’ing tlay 
the* little; town of Ala fell be'leire* the; Italian 
advance*. 41u' advance:; continue'il, and the* 
lu'ight of Ceaii Ziigua, to the nen'th-e'ast e)l 
Ala. w’a-i rushe'd suc<*e*ssfull.v. 4’hc Austrians 
had half cejmple*ted a Ibrt ein this ridge*, anel 
the* weiiks alre*ady finishe*el we)uld ha\a' bee*n 
flinicult te) take. Hut eaily a small eletachment 
h(*ld the* posit ie)i^ and it laid ]K*rforee to re*tire* 
be'fore* gre*atly su])e‘rie)r numbt*rs. (%)ni Zugua 
])raetically deDininatos Kovi^re*t.e), and its eice'upa* 
tion, le>ge*thcr watli that of the* Me)nt(* Haldo 



ON THE ISONZO FRONT. 
Austrian troops firing on an Italian outpost. 
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ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 

A Caotaio of the Engineers Corps with breastplate, 
helmet, shoulcler«pieces, and chainwork to protect 
mouth and ears. 

mass, completely changed tlio situation in 
the valley of the Adige. The Austrians no 
longer had an open gate giving upon the 
plain around Verona. The Italian position 
on the main road leading into Italy was now 
V-shaped, the centre held back on the low 
ground, the wings running diagonally forward 
to the heights on t'ither side of the valley. 
Within a few days the position was further 
strengthened by a considerable advance in 
the V’^allarsa, to the east of Coni Zugua, while 
an artillery duel, of which the rtalians had 
decidedly the bettfT, was going on between 
the Italian forts in the Setto Comuni and the 
Austrian forts on the Lavarone plateau. All 
along the Trent ino frontier similar movements 
were taking place*. Italian forcc.s were con- 
centrated near the Stelvi(^ and Tonalc passed, 
and Alpine troops (rlimbed to the frontier on 
the great mass of the Adamello group, while a 
quick move tor ward was made in tho Val 
t’hiese, or Val Ciudicaria. Here, in a few 
days, the position took on an appearance very 
similar to that in the Adige valley. The troops 
in the valley advanced successively to Ponte 
(JafParo, Darzo, and Store, while the steep and 
difficult ranges were occupied by strong 
detachments wJiich pushed forward until tho 
flanks w'ere well in advance of the centre. 


By this movement the Italians came in touch 
with the Lardaro group of fortifications, which 
stood in the way of furth(*r progress until 
guns of heavier calibre should bo available, but 
the mam objective was practically assured. 
Italians and Austrians now met on level terms. 
An advance for either side was equally difficult, 
and the position was further consolidated by 
the occupation of the Val d’Ampola, whicli 
climbs the rugged hills to the east of tho Val 
Giudicaria and descends to Bozzecea and the 
Ledro valley. To tho oast of the Adige valley 
a siihilar situation quickly developed. Italian 
troops pressed up the Val Sugana until they 
were within Iixhj miles of Borgo. Fiern di 
Primi<*ro and tho greater part of the Cortina 
d’Ampt'zzo valley were occupied without 
opposition, while the wedge of Austrian terri- 
tory that thrusts down upon tho Cordov<de 
valley also fell into the possession of tho 
Italians, the Austrians taking up their positions 
on the far side of the l^ivinallongo valley. 

In the Trontino and Tirol, a fortnight after 
the outbreak of war. tho Italians were well 
forward u])on Austrian territory. Immeme 
natural difficulties still stood in the way of a 
successful offensive, but they had pushed so 
far up tho valleys and seized so many domi- 
nating positions that an Austrian offensive 
was now faced with difficulties nearly as great. 



ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 
A Lieutenant in the Enjltneers Corps. 
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BERSAGLIBRI TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 

The ordinary marching rate of the Beiisaglieri is four miles an hour, with a pace of thirty-four inches, 
and they double at a rate which works out at about nine minutes to the mile. 


The primary objective of the First and Fourth 
Armies was already secured. 

During these preliminary operations there 
was not much actual fighting. The Austrians 
were quite clearly not in a position to contest 
the first moves of the Italians, and their 
covering troops fell back at once upon the 
groups of forts or prepared defensive lines that 
lay well within their frontiers. There was 
no severe fighting and losses were slight. 

Farther east, where General Lequio’s moun- 
tain troops had made an immediate push for 
the main passas on the Carnia frontier, hard 
fighting was taking place ; for the Austrians, 
too, had dashed for the passes. On this sector 
also the advantage of terrain lay with the 
Austrians. Although the Carnia frontier, as 
for east as Monte Lodin, follows the watershed 
along the mountains, the conditions on either 
side of the boimdary line are sharply different. 
On the north the ground rises in a compara- 
tively gradual ascent from the Upper Gailthal ; 


on the Italian side, along a considerable front, 
the dividing ningc breaks off in a steep escarp- 
ment nearly 3,000 ft. above the approaching 
\'allcys. 

The main pass is that known as Monte 
Croce Carnico (or Pldckon). At this gap in 
the range the conditions wore roughly equal 
a.s far as the terrain is concerned, and though 
the Amtrians reached the pass first, the Italians 
were able to hold on to its approaches in spite 
of repeated attacks, and finally to drive the 
Austrians liack. But the mountain crests 
on either side of the pass, to east and west, 
were in possession of the enemy, and until they 
were cleared the Italiaix position was precarious. 
The Alpini fought their way up the precipitous 
slopes until, a fortnight after the outbreak of 
war, they had driven the Austrians from the 
summits of tho peaks and ridges to the east 
of Monte Croce Carnico. A few days later 
• they occupied Zellonkofel, to the west of the 
pass, and proceeded to consolidate their positions 
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Along tho lino of dominating points wliicli they 
had wrostod from the enemy. Before the 
middle of June the line was solidly established. 
Much remained to bo done in tlio way of assuring 
adequate communications, for the Alpini and 
tho mountain guns were stationed on cliffs and 
ridges whore no paths led. But hero, too, the 
door was now shut — the ba(‘k-door that is 
supposed to have figured in tlie offensive 
planned against Italy a few years before the 
war by Coneral Conrad von Ilotzendorf. 
Tho Carnia front was Idockod, and the valleys 
that run down from tho frontier to the Taglia- 
inento wore no longer a danger to the flank of 
tho armies engaged in tho main operations 
on tho eastern frontier. 

It has already been said (hat the main opera- 
tions began well. The progress reported or, the 
<wening of tho first day of war seemed to show 
an anny well on tho mov'^o. Jt was known that 
tho Austrians had pn'pared |)ositions along the 
lino of tho Isonzo, and that the first real clash of 
arms would come (hero. But information 
went to show that even aft (a* (he pt'riod of 
grace that had been given (hem tlu^ Austrians 
were scarcely ready, and great liopc's were 
(‘ntortained that a quick move might succeed 
in breaking tho lines of defence before (liey 
were fully manned. Tiie best opporl unify for 
a quick dash lay along (ho plain to tho west of 
the Isonzo below (Jori/ia, and expectation 
ran high that tho attacking forces would suc(!eed 
at once in obtaining a fooling on tho (’arso, 
(hereby outflanking Corizia. And once well 
on the Carso Trieste would not seem far off. 

At tho best the lino of (he Isonzo presents 
groat difliculties to an attackii»g force. For 
two-thirds of its course from tlio Iflezzo valley 
to tho sea, from Saga to just above Gorizia. 
the rivor flows with extreme swiftness, pent in 
a narrow gorge. And on the farther bank 
rise ridge upon ridgo of hill, line u])on lino of 
natural fortress. From Gorizia to the sea 
the fall is relatively slight, and the river, when 
it is not in flood, runs down in a broad shallow 
stream. In tho summer it presents the appear- 
ance characteristic of many rivers of Northern 
Italy — a wide expanse of stones with the 
shrunken waters winding slowly in a narrow 
channel. On the eastern bank, a few miles 
south of Gorizia, the ground climbs quickly to 
the low plateau of the Carso, which dominates 
tho plain to the west, and is in turn dominated 
by higher ground to the north find east. The 
Carso plateau from the Gorizia valley to Mon- 


falcone is only al^out sev(‘n mih's wide, and it 
is thrust forward like a bastion into the low 
ground, forming a blunt sali(*nt. The Isonzo 
flows close beneatli it as far as Sagrado, where 
the pla(eau bends })aek to tho son(,h-east* 
while the river coidiiiues its south-we.s(rrly 
course for a few miles bf'furo turning down to t he 
sea. A canal runs along the lino of the Carso 
from Sagrado to Monfalcono, the water to fill it 
being diverted from the Isonzo by m<‘ans of 
a large dam which is built across th<' river 
near Sagrado. It is necessary to have these 
d«‘tails in mind in ordtT to understand the 
difliculties whicli faeed the Italians as they 
made their advance upon the Austrian lines. 

In tho summer tlu' Isonzo would present no 
very great ohslaelo to an attacking army. In 
fill ordinary ^ efir by the (‘nd of May the sja'iiig 
floods would he over, and tJio wat(TS would he 
fairly low. But in Ifllo tho winter was long ; 
tho snows iiK'lted late ; and wIk'ii (he- Italians 
nwhed the line of tla^ riier (liey found it in 
h(‘avy flood. Gii the iq)per and middle roaches, 
whiTc it was running like a giant mill race, the 
greatest diflieult i(‘s were experieiuH'd in e(T(*e.ting 
a crossing, hut lu/ro tho obstacle was at least 
narrow, and llu^ ('iigin(‘ers were a-hlo after 
s(‘.v(Tal att(‘mp(s to make a way to (ho fartlier 
hank. But (l<‘lay in(*ant less on the upper 
reaelies. troiu Gorizia to th(5 sea it meant 
ahuost (‘vcTything. 

Tlu‘ first- military dilay arost; out of the 
mistake of tlu' general eommandiiig the cavfilry, 
who had been instnietcd to mako with all speed 
for tho bridges, railway and road, that cross tlie 
Isonzo at Ifleris, to guard them, and push on 
towards tlio southern luilf of tho Carso plateau. 
If possible, ho was to obtain a footing on tho 
Carso and hold there at all costs. He received 
nows tliat the Pioris bridges and thoir approtiehcs 
were mined, and while he was debating whether 
to risk liis command on the dangerous ground, 
tho Austrians blow up the bridges. It is 
generally believed that a quick dash would 
have caught tho Austrians imawares and saved 
the bridges. In any case, tho general was 
immediately dismissed. He had only hesitated, 
but war will not tolerate hesitation. In this 
way the cavalry were deprived of thoir one 
chance. From tho early days of June they 
wore mainly employed in transport duties, but 
many officers were drafted into tho artillery. * 

The delay in the main advance may not have 
been very great, but it happened at a time 
when every moment mattered, and at a place 
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that was of particMilur importance for tlio 
advance of thf‘ Italian forces. The Pieris 
bridges cross the Isonzo at the ])oint where tlie 
river curves fartliost to the west. For this 
reason the passage of tlie Isonzo in this region 
was a much less arduous business than it was 
farther north. Tlie Carso and the enemy's lines 
on the rim of the plateau were a good fouY* miles 
from Pieris, a distance that gives a fair chan(*e 
to troops (Tossing the bridges. But with the 
destruction of the bridges the Italian right wing 
was held up ; only for a f(‘w days, but tliis was 
long enough to matter gravely when every 
moment counted. And this delay, which 
alTv^cted the troops to the north as well, was 
in addition to the loss of the chance, perhaps 
only an off-chance, of the cavalry suce(‘eding 
in their dash for the Carso. 

l^Thapa the failure of the cavalry to j^erform 
the task assigned to it would not luiv'e mattered 
if the Isonzo had not come down in sudden 
spate. On May 27 the jioints for crossing the 
river had been chosen and arraugcna'nts wen? 
well under way wlien the shallow stream bc'came 
a roaring flood. This meant a good deal of 
delay, and the s\7o11en state of the river jnade 
the crossing a diflicult matter, but when the 
cros.singliad been safely accomplished the troops 
found a much worse barrier ahead. It has been 
explained that at Sagrado there was a dam 
across the Isonzo, built for the jnirpose of 
diverting the necessary amount of water into 
the Sagrado-Monfalcoiio canal. As soon as the 
Italians hod passed the river at Picris the 
Austrians closed the dam, di;stroyed the 
mechanism for opening it, and blew out one 
}>ank of the canal with dynamite. The flood 
waters of tlie Isonzo did the rest. The low- 
lying country at the foot of the Carso, from 
Sagrado nearly to Monfalcone, was inundated 
over a large area, and the advance of the 
Italians against the southern half of tlie 
Carso was effectually blocked. North of 
Sagrado the country was not flooded, but the 
wide bod of the Isonzo was lirimming wdth the 
suddenly swollen waters, and here, it must be 
remembered, the river practically formed a 
moat to the fortress of the Ca so. 

Th(^ delay was of the utmost value to the 
Austrians. Their positions had already been 
well prepared, and many guns had been on 
the line of defence for some time, but there 
waa almost certainly still a shortage of men in 
the trenches at the beginning of the war, and 
it was reported that the number of medium- 


calibre guns and machine-guns was greatly 
increased between the declarati6n of hostilities 
and th(‘ airival of the Italians at the foot of 
the Carso. 

Following on tlu^ first announcements of the 
Italian advance into Austrian territory, the 
ofTficinl reports were silent for five days regarding 
the operations in the [)liiin of Eastern Friuli. 
Tlie bulletin of May 30 ran as follows : 

“Friuli Front ior,’* The position.^ on the left bank of 
the Isonzo, controlling.' tlio passage of the river, have 
for a long time boon fortified by the Austrians and 
provided with rnodiuin -calibre guns. The enemy also 
hold strongly certain points on the right bank, covering 
the town of (Jorizia. In addition, tho heavy rains have 
cau.sed tho flow of tho riv'ors to bo exceptionally swollen 
and swift. 

Heading this report at the time it was pub- 
lished, it was not possible to realize all that it 
meant. Yet it seems that tliose few words in 
fact admitted tho downfall of the hope that the 
Italian advance might reach tho Austrian 
positions before the very small gap between tho 
sea and tlie natural ramparts of tho Alpi was 
made seciu*c against all hut tho slow opera! ions 
of trench warfare. The unworthy mananivres 
of the Ciolitt ians, the indecision of a commander, 
and tho sudden hostility of Nature had com- 
hintjd to reduce to very meagre proportions the 
chance that had promised so fairly. 

For six days, from May 28 till Juno 3, the 
flood waters of the Isonzo held up the Italian 
a(lvanc(‘ against, the Carso. On Juno 4 the 
riviT was falling rapidly, and it was po.ssible 
to throw troops across. At dawn on June 5, 
cov(‘ro(l by a. lieavy urtilK'ry fire, a couple of 
battalions crossed in boats near Iberia and 
drove back the Austrian covering troops on 
the low ground between the river and Monfal- 
eone. Pontoon bridges were ipiickly put 
togetlu*!*, and troops were poured across. 
ATonfalcorio was occupied two days later. 

In the meantime the left wing of the Italian 
foret^ in the Kriuli plain was well forward on 
the line of th(5 fsonzo, but co-operation with 
the centre and right was hampered by the 
inundations already described. Along the foot 
of tlu* (^arso, between Sagrado and Monfalcone, 
and stretching far into tho plain, lay a wide 
lagoon. The crossing of the Isonzo at Pieris, 
which should have laid open the way for tho 
main attack on the Carso, only gave acce-ss to 
a narrow strip of dry land between tlu; flooded 
country and the sea. Another bridgehead had 
to be won, this time close under the enemy’s 
chief line of defence, before it was possible to 
attack along the line of the Carso. And the 
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attempt had to be made at an isolated spot, 
more or less in the air, for the floods prevented 
support and diversion on the right. 

Th ^ first attempt to establish the new 
f )ridgehoad was made on June 9. On that day 
fighting took place all along the course of the 
lower and middle Isonzo, to the north of 
Oorizia, near Tlava, w Ikto another bridgehead 



was to be established, against tlie heights on 
the right bank of the Isonzo, which cover 
Gorizia, and on the extreme right of the Italian 
line, in the neighbourhood of Monfalcone. Tho 
point chosen was just above Sagrado. Here 
the bed of the Isonzo is between 300 and 400 
yards in width, but an island of gravel and 
sand divides tho river into two streams, and 
tho fall of the river is less at this point, so that 
even in time of flood the current was com- 
paratively slow. 

It was late on tho evening of tho 9th that tho 
first troops crossed in boats. Two battalions 
reached the far side, while the engineers 
w’orked at the bridge, or rather the first stage 
of it, from the right bank to tho island. 'Jlie 
advance guard occupied the village of Sagrado, 
which was deserted, and began to explore the 
slope of the Carso. They were suddenly 
attacked on tho loft flank by a force of Austrians 
from Sdranssina, but this .attack was easily 
repulsed. The Aiistrians w’ere driven off, and 
in the datkness they left a number of prisoners 
in the hands of the Italians. When day broke 
tho bridge was nearly, but not quite, com- 
pleted, and as soon as it w^as light enough to 
see tho Austrians opened a heavy artillery fire 
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AN EARLY MORNING SURVEY. 

The King of Italy at the front, watching the shooting by heavy artillery in the rear at the fortress of 
Malborghetto. The first on the left is General Brusati, A.D.C. to the King ; the third from the left (X) 
is King Victor Emanuel ; and the fifth is Colonel Ricci, Commander of the Artillery. 

Tod picture : The King of Italy watching an artillery duel on the mountain heights. 
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ITALIAN LVINCH GUN ON THE 
TKENTINO FRONT. 

GettSnj^ ready to fire a shell over the mountain. 

Bottom picture: Heavy j{un ntminfi upwards 
towards the summit of a hi^h mountain. 

on the working parties and, inflicting a good 
deal of loss, drove them to cover on the right 
bank of the river. Bepeated attempts we're 
made to go on with the work, but the Austrian 
sliolls destroyed the bridge entirely, and tlio 
men on the far side of the river v ert^ completely 
cut off. They retired from their jiositions on 
the slopes and entrenched' thc'mselvcs near the 
river, along a line that was practically “ dc'ad 
groimd.” Tliey had to lie close, for the margin 
of safety was not great, but the enemy’s 
machine-gun fire for the most part swefit 
liarmlcssly over their heads and sprayed the 
riv^er beyond. A more anxious time was in 
store for two companies which were stranded 
on the island cut off from either shore. They 
protected themselves against machine-gun fire 
by bur.'owing in the gravel, and their appear- 
ance, stretched out on the ground, perhaps 





induced the Austrian gunners To turn their fire 
in some other direction. To those w’aiting on 
the right bank of the rivt'r the prostrate figures 
looked like corpses. But w'hen night fell, and 
boats were sent across to bring back tlie 
isolated troops on the other side, it was found 
that th(‘ mem on the island had lost only 
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15 killed and about 50 wounded. The two 
battalions on the far sitle wi‘re also brought 
back safely, with the prisoners thty had takt'ii 
soon after landing. 

It became t^\'ident that the sueet'ssfiil 
passiigc of the river at this single spot, where 
the enemy wt're abh* to (Muiec'iitrate a very 
)u*avy fire, wa,s extfeedingly dillicuK- to ae- 
coinf)lish. 'JVoops eould be thrown across by 
night in small numb(a*s, but tlu* establishment 
of a se(au*e bridgehead was aiiother matter. 
Tiirther bridging materials werti hurried for- 
ward, and in the meantime steps were taken 
to deal with th(i floods which were l)loeking the 
way to the Carso below' Sagrado. On June 11 
two medium-calibre guns, which had been 
brought right up to witliin a quarter of a mile 
of bagrado broke the dam across the Isonzo 
in tw’o places, so that a great quantity of water 
was diverted back to the natural channel, 
instead of flowing into tho broken canal and 
thence over the country. But inspc^ction 
showed that the breaehe?s made in the dam 
w ere insufbcient, and a detaelunent of engineers 
volunteered to blow it up. They succi^eded in 
cseaping the notice of tho enemy’s sentinels 
long enough to place and prepare their mines. 
The alarm was giv(m a liltle befon? tliey had 
finished, and the las part of tlie work was 


conducted under a storm of fire. But they 
withdrew safely, and a few' juoments later the 
dam blew II]). 

No fnvsb innisb now' bnl the lagoon at the 
foot of the Carso, and the* wat<*r slowly l>egan 
to subsidi*. But the ])roeess was \'ery slow, 
and on the loth still anotlaa* attc'injit was 
iiuide to cross the river near Sagrado. Jt 
fail<'<J, and the decision was takcai to wait until 
tlie attack ei^uld be niadi^ all along the lino of 
th (,'arso. It was not until the IStb that a 
geiK'ial forward movement eould b(‘ mmle. 
ThrtH^ w’tH'ks had sli|)ped past since the Isonzo 
cam(‘ dowui in flood and blocked the Italian 
advance just as it was on the move, already 
later than it should have been. 

Tlie water had not altogether drained off 
when the advance, liegan that was to fill the 
gaj) between Sagrado and Monfalcone, and 
corn])lete the investment of the (’arso. J’ho 
troops toiled through litpiid mud or splaslied 
in w'atc*r that was som(?tiim*s up to their knees. 

By tho 23rd the villages at the foot of tho 
Carso south of Sagrado-Fogliano, Bedipuglia, 
Vermagliano and Selz, wore all in the possession 
of the Italians, and on that night still another 
attempt was made to cross the Isonzo north of 
Sagrado. On this occasion boats were used, 
and only 150 men got across before the Austrians 
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got the range and prevented the operation 
being continued. The little detachment which 
had reached the farther side succeeded in 
making their way past Sagrado to their com- 
rades at Fogliano. On the evening of the 
24th the attempt was renewed. The light was 
dim, but the enemy had the range, and the men 
in the boat^ suffered licavily. By ten o’clock 
half a battalion was on the farther shore. 
But nearly as many had been killed or wounded. 
There was a lull in the fiu*ious artillery duel 
that had been going on all the evening. The 
Italians ceased firing first, and the Austrians 
seem to have thought that the attempt to 
cross had been deferred again. But all through 
the nigh tlio Italians were labouring at the 
con traction of .a bridge. Once again day- 
break found the work incomplete, but boats 
were used to complete the passage across the 
river, and another half battalion succeeded in 
reaching the left bank before the bridge was 
smashed by direct hits from the Austrian guns. 
About a thousand men had reached the other 
side, and thcsi' immediately rushed the village 
of Sagrado, whicli was occupied by a detach- 
m(‘nt of Austrians, and entrenched themselves 
on the outskirts. This time there was to bo 
no turning back. There was support on the 
right, and the order was given to get men 


across at all costs. Attention was turned to 
the bridge opposite the village, which had 
been half destroyed by the Austrians. It had 
been avoided before because the Austrians had 
the exact range ; but now the engineers were 
instructed to brick up the broken ends and 
provide a crossing for infantry at least. Com- 
munication for heavy material had been 
assured by the advance on the right, and if 
only a sutticient number of men could be got 
across at this point, and the slopes beyond the 
village occupied, the position would bo greatly 
improved. The bridge was swept by rifle and 
machine-gun fire from the foremost Austrian 
trenches on (ho slopes opposite, and enfiladed 
from tho left bank of the river farther up, but 
field guns were push(‘d rigid forward and suc- 
ceeded in keeping down the I'liemy’s fire 
siinieiently to allow of \ ho bridg(‘ being repaired. 
An entire regiment (three battalions) reacli(‘d 
tho farther bank, crossing b^' small detachments 
on the light structure that was hastily put in 
place by the ciigincta's, and by the following 
morning another roginuait had followed. The 
brigade stormed the lower slopes of the Carso 
and drove the Austrians from the observation 
posts which liad served to direct tlie artillery 
firo upon tho bridge. The conformation of 
the Carso is such that tho river where it passes 



AN ITALIAN MOUNTAIN CATERPILLAR. 
One of the big guns in position on a mountain ridge. 
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INSIDE AN ITALIAN STRONGHOLD. 
Italians firing on enemy’s forts. 
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Sagrado is hidden by a spur from all but a 
short section of tho Austrian linos. Those 
trenches were rushed, and tho onoiny’s artillery 
had to fire without eyes. A liail of shrapnel 
ind high explosive was directed against the 
iiridgo, but tho damage done was ext raordinarily 
slight, and before long a pontoon bridge in a 
still more sheltered position was thrown 
across the river. 

The conformation of the Carso explains the 
persistence with which tlie Italians drove at 
Sagrado instead of attempting a crossing in 
another place. Sagrado and Fogliano form 
the extreme point of tho blunt salient made by 
tho plateau, and Sagrado in particular is 
sheltered from the fire of the Austrian main 
positions. Its occupation, once tho river was 
crossed, gave a secure footing to tho attacking 
forces, from which it was possible to drive a 
wedge into the Austrian lines. This wedge 
w'as quickly made by the occufiation of Gastello 
Nuovo, a villa situated at tho end of a wood 
that runs up tho slope from Sagrado to the 
edge of tho plateau. It was a hard fight 
through the wood, w hich w^as sown wdth mines 
and laced with wire entanglements, but tho 
Italian infantry would not bo denied, and the 
Austrians were driven out and back to their 
si'cond line of trenches. Gastello Nuovo was 
occupied on Juno 27, and by that date the 
Italians had firmly established tho bridgehead 
they required for a general attack upon the 
ramparts of tho Carso plateau. 

The story ol the crossing at Sagrado has 
been told in some detail, for this was tho 
c ^ntre-point of the jDreliminary 0 [)erations 
against the Carsoi But it was only the central 
episode of a fight that raged for days, or 
rather wrecks, along the line of the low^er 
Isonzo, from above Gorizia down to the sea. 
And all along the upper valley as well from 
below Plezzo, battle was closely joined. Tho 
position of the Carso has been roughly described, 
but in order to understand the general situation 
it is necessary to go into some detail regarding 
the terrain roimd Gorizia. Just as the Carso 
makes a salient angle jutting into tho plain of 
Friuli, so the plain runs a salient into the high 
ground, a wedge pushed forward just north of 
the Carso, so that the two salients dovetailed. 
The wedge of low ground is longe and narrower 
than the bastion of the Carso and bends 
slightly upwrards to the north, to where the 
Isonzo issues from its- mountain gorge and 



AUSTRIAN RIFLE-GRENADE THROWER. 

turns south-westwards towards the plain. 
Just in this bond lies Gorizia, backed by low 
hills, with liighcr hills to tlio north-east and 
north— Monte San Daniele, Monte San Gabriele, 
and Monte Santo on tho left bank of the Isonzf), 
and Monte Sabotino on the right bank, and 
running down from the long ridge of Sabotino 
a furrowed mass of upland with the hog-back 
of Podgora thrust forw^ard so as almost to 
hide the town from tho west. I’odgora falls 
steeply on to the Isonzo, and Gorizia lies just 
on the other side of the river, looking south- 
westwards to the plain, llie open space 
between I^odgora and the Carso is only three 
miles across, and the Isonzo bars tho entrance. 
Looking from Monte Quariii, a low spur that 
juts out into the x^lain near Cormons, or from 
Monte Medea, an isolated hill farther south, 
from which Attila is said to have watched tho 
burning o'* Aquileia, Podgora su^ gests itself 
for a moment as the key position. But in 
country like this there is no real key position. 
Podgora is swept from Sabotino and the hills 
on the other side of the river. Sabotino is 
dominated from Monte Santo and San Gabiiele. 
And other ramparts lie behind. The w'holo 
country is a. giant ridge and furrow. It is as 
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though a drimken ploughman-god had run 
amok with his gargantuan plough, remombcring 
dimly, in th© back of his bemused mind, that 
he must drive his furrows north and south. 

The Austrians had occupied and fortified 
with every device known to modern warfare 
Monte Sabotino (2,000 ft.) and Podgora 
(800 ft.)» and linked them u[) by lines of trenches 
running tiirough the broken country that lav 
between. In this wav they could best defend 
the passage of the river, and in this way they 
held an admirable bridgehead for a possible 
offensive, if the course of the war elsewhere 


nearly as thick as a pencil. Frontal attacks 
on Podgora and Sabotino failed, in spite of tht 
reckless heroism displayed by the soldiers, ^ho 
rtuiewed the offensive again and again. An 
attempt to outflank the Podgora position was 
no more successful, owing o the very strong 
linos constructed by the Austrians beyond the 
village of Lucinico, running from the foot of 
the hill towards the Isonzo and covering the 
main railway and road bridges opposite Corizia. 
The village was stormed after a fierce fight 
from house to house, but the hedge of entangle- 
ments beyond blocked the way. A tremendous 



SECTION OF AN AUSTRIAN MOUNTAIN BATTERY. 
Climbing over heavy ground to take up a position in the mountains. 


had allowed them to bring the necessary forces 
to the Italian front. 

Against these positions at the end of May 
the Italians drove full tilt. They attacked 
along the whole of the enemy’s defensive line, 
from Monte Sabotino to the Carso, but the 
two main efforts were directed against Monte 
Sabotino and Podgora. The attack was con- 
ducted with the utmost vigour, but the defences 
w'ere too strong for the means of offence which 
the Italians then had at their disposal. The 
main obstacles consisted in the lines of wire 
entanglements, which in places were 50 metres 
deep. It had been hoped that the soldiers 
would bo able to get through by the aid of wire 
cutters, but the Austrians had provided against 
this weapon by using a very strong wire. 


effort was made to break through. A field 
gun was run right forward to within 150 yards 
of the entanglements, and before both gun and 
gunners were destroyed by the enemy’s fire 
a lane had been blown through the mass of 
wire. It was too narrow, and the heavy fire 
from other guns at longer range had not done 
sufficient damage to the obstacles to right and 
left of the gap^. The assaulting troops were met 
by a converging fire tha mowed them down. 
The Italians had to fall back to the village. 
Les-. than a mile separated them from the river, 
and Gorizia lay just beyond, but it was clear 
that a rush was impossible. On this front as 
elsewhere tliroughout the whole theatre of 
war, siege operations were necessary to success. 
Careful study and long preparation were the 
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ITALIAN TROOPS DRAGGING A HEAVY GUN TO A NEW POSITION. 


first essential. The Italians had to settle down 
to learn trench warfare*. 

Meanwhile, farther up the river, ground had 
been gained. A bridgehead had been won at 
Plava, by dint of great exertion and at heavy 
cost. Above Plava the Isonzo makes a curve 
to the westward, and lielow the village turns 
back again to flow south-east to the narrow 
opening between Monte Sabot i no and Monte 
Santo. It was hoped that from Plava it might 
bo possible to work southward and threaU‘u 
Monte Santo, the position whi(fh w as the chief 
support of the Austrian lines on the right bank 
of the Isonzo. Monte Santo, crowned by a 
convent and a pilgrim church, the rood to 
wliich is fringed witli many shrines and way- 
side crucifixes, had become a huge fort , filled 
with guns of every calibre. It commanded the 
(lorizia position on t)»o south and the Plava 
salient on the north ; it backed Sabotino and 
J’odgora, and stood ready to hammer a possible 
occupation of those lieights. 

At the back of the village of Plava stands a 
conical hill, now known as “ 383 ” (its height 
in metres above sea-level), connected by a ridge 
with the mountain mass of Bainsizza. South- 


east of “ 383,” on the edge of the Bainsizza 
group is a peak known as Kuk, one of the 
innumerable Kuks to be found in mountainous 
Slav countries. There are at least six Kuks in 
the region of the middle Isonzo, varying in 
height from 2,000 to nearly 7,000 foot. The 
word means simply a “ hill ” or a “ peak.” 
This Kuk, known to the Italians, redundantly^ 
as Monte Kuk, was strongly hold by Austrian 
artillc‘ry, placed there in suf)port of the infantry 
trenches nearer the river. 

On .Tune 8 the order was given to crofes the 
river at Plava, and that evening the attacking 
forces moved silently down the road that leads 
from San Martino Quisca by the wooded slopes 
to the river. The pontoon was barely ready 
when the early da^^Tl came. The alarm came 
with t he light and tht* bridge was soon destroyed. 
Next night some 200 men succeeded in crossing 
the river in a small boat, and a platoon led by 
a sergeant surprised and captured, without a 
sliot being fired, the Austrian pickets in the 
village. Tlie following day passed q\iietly. 
The Austrians had apparently not discovered 
the capture of their pickets, and the 200 
Italians spent the day in reconnoitring the 



ITALIAN MOUNTAIN MACHINE-GUN BATTERY. 
Taking up a poiition on the summit of a mountain pass. 
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enemy’s positions, which they found to be well 
prepared. They succeeded in acquiring much 
vseful information without being discovered. 
On the night of the 10th another attempt was 
made to construct a bridge, but morning again 
found the work unfinished, and the Austrian 
gims destroyed the labours of the night. On 
the night of the 11th a new method was 
attem[)tod A raft was constructed and 
attached by a cable to the shore. The current 
and a steering oar did the rest, and two Imt- 
talions reached the far side of the river, crossing 
fifty at a time. Well served by the informat ion 
given by the reconnoitring party, the oflicer 
commanding decided to attack “ 38.*! ” at once. 
Dividing his forces, he attacked the hill on the 
northern and southern slopes, and by midday 
the Italians had won a way to the summit. 
They were speedily counter-attacked, but they 
held on until strong enemy columns advanced 
from north and south simultaneously, not 
directly against the hill, but towards the village 
of Plava, with the object of cutting off the 
small Italian force. The Italians were com- 
pelU'd to restrict their lines and withdraw to 
the lower slopes of “ 383 ” in order to assure 
their communications with the river. During 
the night seven more battalions were rafted 
across the river, and a fresh attack on the hill 
was prepared. The same lines of attack were 
followed, but this time each column consisted 
of a regiment instead of a battalion. The 
remaining three battalions held the bridgehead 
against a flanking movement. Midday sitw the 
advance begin, and immediately a very heavy 
artillery fire opened from Ivuk, which was 
augmented by medium -calibre guns on Monte 
Santo, less than five miles away. The Austrian 
guns were well hidden, and the Italian artillery 
was unable to keep down their fire, so that the 
right-hand column in particular suffered very 
severely, and the advance was slow. The left 
column, half protected by the hillside from the 
Austrian gunfire, made better progress and 
soon came in contact with the trenches defending 
the summit. They attacked fiercely, again and 
again, in spite of heavy machine-gun fire, and 
they were joined after a time by the right-hand 
column. But the two columns, converging 
upon the narrow ridge and becoming almost a 
compact mass, offered a fatally easy mark to 
the enemy. Men fell fast, and the right-hand 
column, which had already suffered very 
heavily, began to give way. The enemy 
counter-attacked, but were met by a firm 


front, and the Italians retired slowdy down the 
wooded slopes. They dug themselves in half- 
way up the hill, and waited for night to fall. 

Reun foreomen ts w'oro sent across the river 
that night, and the following night the engineers 
succeeded in conjunct ing two bridges. An 
attack was plannc'd for the 15th, but the plan 
of adv'ance was altered. While the forces 
already on the hill were to make a direct 
attack, a column was to attempt an enveloping 
moveiiK'nt from the north by way of Globua, 
a village, or rather group of cottages, on the 
riv’^c^r bank, about a mile north of Plava. But 
this column, on reaching Globua, fQ^m^^itlill ilf "I ^ 
flanked on the north by an unexpocfbd line ol 
trenches. It was evident that in view of this 
obstacle the enveloping movement could not 
bo carried out to time, and the attack was 
broken off almost before it had begun. It was 
renewxHl the following morning. The flanking 
column was protectexl by a battalion which luul 
orders to hold the enemy at Globua at all 
costs, and divert his attention from the 
advancing force. Tlio battalion held ; it w^as 
led out of action in the evening by a young 
subaltern. 

The general attack succeeded, in spite of 
con lent trenches and deep wire entanglements. 
Here, too, wire-cutters w^ero useless owing to the 
thickness of the wire, and the first men got 
through by half crawling, half burrowing 
beneath the lower wires, while their comrades 
drew the fire of tho machine-guns and died 
where they stood. When the first men had 
torn a portion of trench from tho hands of the 
Austrians, otlua’s struggled through somehow. 

T?y evening the enemy’s positions, which were 
jilaecxl bi'low tho crest of tho hill, W'c»ro taken. 

The crest emerges bare and rocky from the 
woods that climb nearly to the top ; the enemy 
were in force on the far side, and the naked 
hilltop seemed too good a mark for Kuk and 
Mont-e Santo. It was resolved to give tho 
troops a rest and w ait till next morning for the 
final attack. But a group of men belonging to 
various battalions, w4io had lost their officers 
and jiushed on by themselves, reached tho crest 
the same night. They returned in the darkness 
when they found they were unsupported. 

Next morning tho summit of “ 383 ” wraa 
occupied. As soon os tlio Italians of tho left- 
hand column moved to the attack, the Austriani^ 
came at them with the bayonet, l^ut as they 
reached tho attacking force they were taken 
in flank by the troops of the right-hand coliunn, 
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A POISON CLOUD. 

An Italian gas attack against the Austrians on the Isonzo. 


wliich emerged suddenly from the trees and took 
them by surprise. The Austrians were thrown 
into complete confusion, and many were killed 
or ca[>tured. Tiio remainder were easily 
driven luiek, and Hill “ .‘58^5 ” remained in the 
hands of the Italians. Many counter-attacks 
were made during the months which followed, 
but the Italians held fast to ^^■hat they had won. 
On the other liand, it was long before the zone 
of occupation on the left bank of the river was 
widened to any appreciable extent. Successive 
generfils in command at this point displayed 
an inexplical)l(* lack of activity that resulted 
in their removal. It was liard upon Italy that 
the magnificent conduct of lier troojis during 
tla^ early days of hlava did not lead to more 
important results. 

At the }>eginning of the war it was [lart of the 
Italian plan of campaign to force a crossing 
of the Isonzo at Tolinino, and on May 25 Italian 
forces appeared on the lulls opposite the town, 
above Volzanll (Woltscliach). Tlu^y found the 
Aust rians ready, and it was the Austrian artillery 
that opened the ball tla; following day. The 
Italians proceeded to feel for the enemy, and 
they soo/i discov'ered that they wore faced by 
a resistance much more formidable than they 
had (‘xpected. 


Tolinino is an important p<»sition, for it is 
h(‘re, or ratlier a little below the town, at Santa 
].<u('ia, that the W'oehein railway joins the 
Isonzo valley. 'Fhis railway d(^s(Tves a fc*w 
w<»rds. 'J\vo branches of recently const ructi‘d 
line run from Villach and Klagcmfu;*! res])oc- 
tivt'ly, meet at Kosenbacdi, and strike soutli 
through the Karawanken range to Assling, on 
the "I'arvis-Laibach railway. Tliis part of the 
line is known as the Karawanken railway, 
while the continuation from Assling to h^anta 
Lucia is the Wochein railway jiroperly 8o- 
call(»d. Of this new system B»deker writes as 
follows : “ Tliis line, built in 1901-0 in face of 
great engineering difhculties, provides, in con- 
nexion with the Tauern railway, a new and 
more din.'ct communication botw’een Salzburg 
aiKl south-east Germany and Trit^ste. The 
railway, itself an objecjt of interest with its 
47 tunnels and 49 large and 078 small viaducts, 
travt»rses a beautiful district, hitherto un- 
touched by any main lino of communication.** 
As far as the Tauern and Karawanken railways 
arc concerned, the statement as to the shorten- 
ing of distance is exact. With regard to the 
Wochein railway, it can hardly be said to apply. 
The route from Assling to IVieste via Laibach 
is about 40 miles longer than the iiew route 
via the Wochein and the Isonzo vsJley, but the 
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difficulty and oxporiso of liui new route would 
Imrdly seem to be compensated for by the dif- 
ference in length, especially as the country 
through which it passes is more beautiful than 
productive — the capital of the VVochc*in, 
Woeheiner Feistritz or Bistritza Hohiuska, is a 
village of 700 or 800 inhabitants. The Wo(!heiner 
railway is, of course, a strategic line, that would 
one day have served for the Austrian offensive 
so frequi’iitly talked of in Austrian military 
circles. 

Tolniino is essentially a frontier town. It is 
really only a village, with less t han 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, but it is a military depot of some import- 
ance, with barracks, stores and hospital accom- 
modation. And the bridges which cross the 
Isonzo at or near the town are perhaj)s unnet^os- 
sarily large and solid for the modest purposes 
they would servo in time of peace. 

The Isonzo valley widens out considerably 
just above Tolmino, which is set in a little plain, 
back from the river. South of the town the 
river, which flows south-eastwards ru^arly all the 
way from Saga, jiiakos a right-angle turn and 
flows, roughly, south-west until it reaches 14ava. 
In tlic angle made by this sharp boiid rise two 
hills with a saddle between them ; Santa Maria 


and Santa bucin. are the names they go by now, 
from the village's that lie at the foot of each. The 
ridge of Santa Maria runs east and west, and 
that of Santa Jaicia north and soutli ; Santa 
Jaicia has two summits placed like t lie humps on 
a liactrian canu‘1. Both hills aro thickly 
wooded, with intervals of grassland, but the 
summits aro bare of tree's. Santa Maria and 
Santa Lucia wi're the only positions retained by 
the Austrians on the right laxnk of th(^ Isonzo, 
witli the exception of Podgora and Sabot ino, 
and, like these two hill fortresses, they held 
the Italians in check for many months. On the 
left bank of the fsonzo, isolated in the middle of 
the little plain of Tolmino, rises a curious cone- 
shaped lull, wooded to the summit, known 
iis Hill 428. To the north rises Vodil Vrh,over 
3,000 f('et high, the southern sjuir the great 
ridge that runs by Mrzli Wh and Slome (both 
over 4,000 foot) to Luznitza and Vrii (Monte 
Nero, 7,305 feet) and t lienee by Vrata, Vh3it(*h, 
and Lipnik to .lavorCek and the Pk'zzo valley, 
sending out a branch — Kriisji Vrh and Polonnik 
— along the left bank of the Isonzo above 
Caporetto. 

Tolmino blocked the Italian advance from tht' 
outset, and it is evident that our allies were 
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hardlv rcadv to undertake seri(!ius operations 
there at the beginning of hostilities. They 
rightly attempted a rush, but when this was 
checked by the unexpected strength of tho 
Austrians, time was necessjiry in order to pre- 
j)ar© a regular investment. The communica- 
tions on tho Italian side of the front ier were ill- 
adapted for an attack on Tolmino. There was 
an excellent road to Ca[>oretto from Cividale, 
but between tho Natisone and the Judrio, 
among tho tangled mass of hills west of Tolmino, 
there was only one tolerable road, which 
changed to little better than a track some six 
miles short of tho frontier. It was not until 
August that tho first real assault was made 
U]3on tho Austrian positions at Tolmino, 
though there was daily fighting of tho kind 
that this war had made familiar, and the 
Italians were gradually pushing forward their 
lines. 

Farther up the Isonzo valley operations had 
been more successful. Caporetto, on the right 
bank of the Isonzo, was occupied the first clay 
of the war, but across the river rises tho wooded 
height of Volnik, which looks as though it ought 
to have given trouble. Tlie difficulty was 
avoided by the dispatch of a flanking column 
through the hills north of the Caporetto road, 
which crossed the Isonzo higher up, scaled tho 
Polonnik ridge, and threatened the Austrian 
flank from Krasji Vrh. Thus threatened, the 
Austrians fell back upon the Kru, or Monte 
Nero, chain. The name Monte Nero arose from 
a confusion between the tw'o Slovene words Kru, 
which means a rcxjky peak, and is applied to 
various points in tho Julian Alps, and Cru, 
which means black. Monte Nero is an unsuit- 
able name, for the groat ridge is a light grey 
limestone, that show^s like ]jearl in the sunlight, 
hut too many memories had growm up round 
till? new name for the old one to come to its own 
again. 

On Juno 2 General Cadoma was able to 
announce that Italian forces had gained a firm 
footing on the highest point of the Monte Nero 
chain. There had been two days of anxiety 
owing to the floods which caused so much 
trouble in the Isonzo valley. The bridge at 
Caporetto had bcicn ilestroyed by the Austrians, 
and the temporary bridges thrown across by the 
Italians Wore carried away on May 28, so that 
the advance troops which had struck up into the 
mountains were isolated. Two days later com- 
munications were rc-establislied, and on June 1 
the Italians, who had beaten off a strong 


counter-attack the day before, were in pos- 
session of the highest peak on the ridge, tho real 
Kru. Bersaglieri, Alpini an^ infantry of tho 
line had sliared the preliminary advance', but the 
last and hardest task naturally fell to tho Alpini. 
The attack on tho summit was made from tw'o 
points, ono of which looks inaccessible to any 
kind of military operation. The south-western 
approaches to the summit are steep enough, but 
to the north the ridge rims towards V rata with its 
western edgis tho side of the attack, an almost 
sheer wall of rock. There are tw’o groat cracks 
in the rock face, and it was by this climbers’ 
route that a picked company of Alpini ascended 
to the attack, while a more numerous column 
pushed up tho stoop stony slope farther south. 
The attack took jilacc on a dark and misty 
night, and it was hoped that the Austrians 
might bo surprised. 

The moimtaineering party on the left bound 
their feet with rags so as to lessen the noise of 
their advance, and when they came to the last 
precipitous climb they roped themselves in 
groups. They had nearly rom^hed the crest of 
the ridge w^hen they were discovered. Thc’ 
Austrians hastimed to repel this unlooked-for 
attack, and while their attention was diverted 
to the men who were clinging like flies to the 
rock faces, the main advance came uf), and the 
summit was captured. 

By this move the Italians had driven a wedge 
into tho Austrian positions in tho mountains, 
and they gradually extended their occupation. 
For a fortnight tho Austrians made repeated 
violent attar on one occasion bringing up 
six battaLons from Plezzo by tho road that 
runs up between the Polonnik ridge and tla^ 
northern part of tho Monto Nc'ro chain. Whih' 
an attack was made from the east, this force, 
endeavoured to reach the Italian positions from 
behind. They w^oro blocked by detachments 
of Alpini and Bersaglieri, who had occupied 
Krasji Vrh and tlie saddle between this ridge 
and Monte Nero, but it w^as clear that positions 
on the main ridge more to tho north had to be 
secured in order to chock furtlu'r attacks from 
this quarter. Tho occupation of Monto Nero 
was a necessary prelude to a movement upon 
Tolmino from the north, working down by 
way of Mrzli and Vodil, and in order to ensure 
this occu])ati()n it was essential to dominate 
Plezzo, which was used by the Austrians as a 
magazine and base of ojicrations. Tw^o actions 
were planned for May 14, ono against the Vrata 
ridge running northward from Monte Nero, 
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TRENCH WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Italian troops making a breastwork of boulders covered with branches, on a hillside. 


and one against Kozliak, a apnr to the south- attacked from below. The Alpini were armed 

west of the position held by the Italians. This with hand grenades, rifles, and bayonets, but 

spur, which was still partly occupied by tho their instructions were not to fire until they 

Austrians, though Hioy had lost tho lower were riglit upon the enemy. They wrapped 

extremity of it, knowm as Pleea, borders tho their feet again, and some of them took off their 

wide dreary slope of stony debris that stretches boots to w^alk more noiselessly, and they 

across to tho tawny ridge of laiznitza. The reached tho trenches on Vrata, after another 

attack on Vrata was made by two columns of extraordinary effort, just before dawn. Once 

Alpini. One climbed along tho rocky ridge n»orc tho Austrians were token by surprise — 

from the Monte Nero summit, while another they probably thought a night attack on those 
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rocky cliffs wns impossible, though they had 
had one warning. A whole battalion was 
killed or (captured, and Virata was securely 
occupied. The attack on Kozliak, also con- 
ducted by two columns of Alpini, was equally 
successful. One column attackt'd from tlio 
front, while another came down from Monte 
Xi'nn and taking the enemy in the flank sent 
him in hasty retrtn\t to tlie eastward, 

A few liours after the occupation of Vrata 
tlu‘ Austrians atttanptc'd to retake the lost 
j'osition. To tlie nortJi and north-east they 
appetired to be in some force, and a [>ersistent 
fire was keqit up on the Ftalians, who were 
busily occupied in adapting tho Austrian 
trenches to their own uses. Under cover of this 
luiavy lire a Hungarian Hoiived battalion 
attempted a turning mo\t*meut. "I'lie way was 
blocked by a single company of Alpini, who 
lay hidden among the rocks and waited till tho 
advancing Hungarians wore within 300 yards 
])oforc they fired. The unexpected v'olley 
.shook the Himgarians badly, and many fell. 
'I’liev realized tliat retivNit was impossible, and 
eame bravely at the ItaliarLS. But the way was 
rough and steep, and the Alpini are good shots. 
The attack wavered and stopped, and the men 
fell into confusion. Seizing the moment, the 
Alpini leapt at them with tlie bayonet, and in a 
few minutes the survivors of the battalion IukI 
surrendered. On that, day the Italians took 
over 000 prisoners, including 30 officers, and 
t\\ o machine guns. 

During tlie next week the Austrians made 
several furthi*!* attneks, and on .luiie 2! Alpini 
and Kaist^rjiiger met for tlie first time. 'Jlie 
KaisfTjager had (‘onu’ from (ialieia, from the 
famous Fourteenth Army Corps, which had 
suffered very heavily in the fighting in the 
( 'arpathians. 'The reputati^ai of the Kai.ser- 
j;»gcr as mountain lighters is justly V(‘ry high, 
hut lli< V met joon- than their match in the 
.VIpini. Th(‘ir attack was repulsed, the Alfiini 
c<)unti"r-atta(*k(.*d, and the da\' ended in tlu* 
Italians gaining a good deal of grraind. \^y the 
23rd tlK'v wen* established on the gr(‘cn slopes 

Javorcck, witliin toiielirjf Plczzo. The l*lezz<» 
^'all(*y^ was now tlu'eateried trfim thre<; sides, 
'riic' Italian guns could swe<*p it from Saga. 
d3ie occupation of the* *S<'lla Pn^vala, at the hf*ad 
of the Val Kuccolana in Farnia, two days after 
tlui beginning of the v ar, had giv'en an observa- 
tion post f<vr licavy artillery, and the rapid 
progress whi(di was being made with the rord 
to the top of this mountain harrier promised 


an increase of pressure from this direction. 
And now an advance threatened from the east. 
Blezzo was no longer a suitable concentration 
point for the Austrians. 

But the war was settling down. As the 
Italians advaneod tlic'y found tho Austrian 
resistance more tenacious. Tho enemy was 
undoubtedly resourceful, and learned quickly. 
In tho mountains, to begin with, ho had trusted 
in himself and in the natural advantages of 
position. Soon he learned to trust to nothing 
but wire. Wire entanglements sprang up at 
6,000, 7,000, 8,000 feet above the sea. They 
girdled rocky peaks and defaced the eternal 
snows. In the mountains, wherever they 
could move, the Alpini lu'ld tho whip hand, 
but mov'emeiit Ix'etime more difhcult. 

43ie Austrians had had ten montlis of war, 
and during that time, if they had lost heavily, 
tliey had learned much. They had learned 
that even a modern fort is all but ustOess against 
modern heavy giuis, and they know that 
defence could only be ensured by hidden gun 
positions, and, if possible, by guns that could 
be niovi*d without too much difliculty. The 
Italians knew this, too, tlieon'tically, and they 
quickly learned wluit it mt'ant in practice. 
They battered Fort Hens(»l to pieces, at Mai- 
horghetto. Tlioy smasht'd up Fort Hermann 
at Predil. They silenced Luserna, Spitz Verio, 
and Busa Verio, on the I^avarono j)lateau, and 
sadly changed tho appearance of Pozzi Alti, on 
the Austrian side of tho 4V)iiaIo Pa.ss. But the 
Austrians withdrew thc*ir guns from the 
d imag(*d forts, and hid them in cunningly con- 
structed gun pits. They dug and blasted 
g.illeries, and laid down rails in them, so that 
th(; pusitions of the guns might he I'asily 
allc*r(‘d. 4''Jiey made* a fortr<\ss out of t'vrry 
position that had to he defended, and yet it 
was gtuierally hard to tell whertj thc*ir lin«*s lay. 

By the end of June it was tn nch warftin^ all 
along the front. Jn tlie Trentino and "I'yrol, 
except in eiTtain pla(‘('s, the war liad not yt^t 
taken on the aspf‘et it had assumed in t )u‘ rest of 
Western Furope. Italians and Austrians faecxl 
<»ne another at longer range, with a mile or two 
miles of No-Man’s hand h<*twccn, where patrols 
went out .and skirmished and caiiu^ hacik. In 
the valkiv of the Adige;, for instances in Val 
(liueliearia and Val Cisrnon, theis(; werei the 
conditions as late as tSeptemher. There were 
outpost trenchers and isolated redoubts in close 
touch with the enemy, but tho main lines Jay 
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AI.PINI 

In action above the snow-line on ^„j,rian position. 

.1 ,.f tlie Vlfxken 


SchUulcrbach, nttlit dov\n t 

forces wherever the terrain «ll<.we<l -t . 

opposing force., w 

iiad come to close P’"’" ; ^ ^,.,r,nn3and 

partly by Austrians jbe 

dW ^ They’^tew'tho'frontier summits and 
m the <^arnie Alps, but the Austrians 

ciung to 

attack repeatedly. On 


. /I I I wt <»£ the PUWken lass 
and Pal (Jrande, east ot tlu 

(Monte Croee Carnieo), the trenelies were se, . - 

„„„1 ..y ai«...uo ot fro,o .0 ... W» yo*. 

On the Ison/.o it was the saint . a ' 

of the Italians hatl carried them right up to Hit- 
aaiin Austrian positions, and when it was oimd 
impossible to break thr.n.gh ^ 

solves in and prepared for the oHensivc hat the 
conditions demanded. This came ui 
days of July. The Italians were under Sabo- 
tino and Podgora. At the Gori/.ia gap 
were, a bare mile from the bridges over the 
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iHonzo. On the glacis of the (^arso they were 
firmly established. at Castello Nuovo, they were 
entrenched on the lower slopes of Monte San 
Mieliele and Monte Sei Husi, hut Monte Kosieh 
and the heavy guns at Duino had ]jrt vented 
them from making much headway against the 
southern rampart of the [)lateau. At the 
beginning of July pressure began all along the 
line of the lower Isonzo. Sabotino and Podgora 
were fiercely attacked, and while little impres- 
sion was made upon the first, the Austrians were 
finally driven otf the top of Podgora by the 
infantry rushes which followed a tremendous 
artillery fire. The wooded summit of the hill 
w^as swept and devastated. Breaches w ere made 
in the wire entanglements by means of tul>es of 
gelatine carried forward by devoted parties of 
volunteers who practically vow^ed themselves to 
destruction. The toj) of Podgora was gained, 
but a terrible c.onverging fire rained upon the 
exposed ridge from Monte Santo, San Gabriele, 
San Daniele, and all the Austrian artillery 
positions at the back of Gorizia. The Italians® 
hung on for some time, but were finally forced 
to retire to the comparative shelter of the 
western slope of the hill, about a hundred yards 
below the summit. Meanwhile good progress 
w^os lining made on the Carso, as progress goes in 
trench warfare. Bit by bit, almost yard by 
yard, the Italians fought their way up the steep 
slope and on to the edge of the plateau, w resting 
a trench here and a trench there from the stub- 
born enemy. The centre held firm at Castello 
Nuovo, while the wings climbed slowly, very 
slowly, at Monte San Michele and Monte Sei 
Busi. The Austrian positions on Monte San 
Michele supplied excellent observation posts for 
the artillery of all calibres that was disposed 
along the lino of the “ Vallone,’' the big depres- 
sion in the Carso that runs from the Gorizia 
levels down past Doberdo to the east of Monfal- 
cone. The Italians, on the other hand, w^ore 
still fighting blindfold, struggling uphill to w^in 
positions from wliich they could see. Aero» 
planes did good service, but a satisfactory 
observation post is worth many aeroplanes as 
far as controlling fire goes. Still they gained 
ground, slowly, but some of the groimd they 
won they could not hold. They had taken and 
lost Monte Sei Busi more than once It. was 
important to hold tljs insignificant rise, for it 
gave an oyc upon Doberdo, but it was terribly 
beaten by enemy artillery fire, and the Austrians 
always coimter-attaeked very strongly at this 
point, realizing its importance. Gradually, the 


Six Holes that gave the hill its name w ere multi- 
plied manjdold by the shattering imj)act of 
largc-ealibre shells. 

Still, on balance, the Italian line of trenches 
w^as always pushing a little farther forw^ard The 
Airstrians felt the danger, and before the middle 
of July reinforcements had begun to concen- 
trate. These rei iforcements were very neces- 
sary, for on .July 18 the steady j)ressure of the 
Italians suddenly developed into a determined 
attack upon the Carso. Furious fighting wei\t 
on for three days. The Italians gained trench 
after trench and cai)tured .3,478 prisoners. On 
the fourth day, J uly 21, the Austrians attempted 
a flank attack upon the Sagrado bridgehead, 
but they were easilj' driven off, and left 500 
prisoners in the hands of the Italians. On the 
Tuorning of July 22 came the great Austrian 
coimter -attack. It was directed mainly against 
the left wing and centre of the Italian forces on 
the Carso, for here the rise w-as steepest and the 
river nearest. It was doubtless hoped that an 
attack pressed homo would drive the Italians 
into the river, capture the bridgehead, and 
leave the besiegers of the Carso with all their 
work to do again. The attack was conducted 
with the greatest vigour. I--ong lines of Aus- 
trians poured over the edge of the plateau — 
from Monte San Michele, from San Michele del 
Carso, from Marcottini. But as they came over 
the skyline and down the slope, their masses 
stood out a clear mark for the Italian artillery, 
and they lost very heavily before they reached 
the Italian lines. The Italian first line held 
against the onslaught, and when the reserves 
came up they turned defence into attack. The 
Austrians were driven up the hill, leaving 1,500 
prisoners, and the Italians gained a footing 
higher up the slopes. Hard fi^h' ing continued. 
On the 25th the Austrians attacked again, this 
time on the Italian right at Monte Sei Busi. 
The hill was won and lost several times, and at 
the end of the day the greater part of it was in 
Italian hands. Meanw'hile there had been an 
advance on the left. The wood known as Bosco 
del Cappuccio, on the southern declivity of 
Monte San Michele, was stormed and held, and a 
further advance was made, but could not be 
maintained. A regiment of Bersaglieri reached 
the summit of San Michele, and hung on for 
seventeen hours, till they were ordered to retire. 
On the bare stony crest of the hill, where it was 
hard to find 9helti3r, for the rock is only a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, the guns 
of Gorizia and the Vallone plastered their shells. 
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1^1 u*/ colonel coniiiiLinflinpj tho regiment main, 
t'Siincd that he could have stueh to the ground 
ho had won ; hut lie was one of very few 
odicers left out of sixt v. 

The battle of the (’arso raged all through the 
lust days of July and the first week of Augnst. 

It ended by the Italians being firmly established 
on tlio edge of tlie plateau. Tlioy were nearly 
at the top of Monte San ^Michele, they were on 
the saddle of San Miehelo del Carso, and they 
liad at last wrested Monte Sei Husi from the 
enemy. They had taken nearly 20,000 pri- 
soners, and they could see the Vallono before 
them. They were to settle down to two 
months* comparative peace, the peace that k? 
obtainable under desultory artilhry (iro and 
continual bomb-throwing, while a now offensive 
was prepared. 

All through t he summer, including the weeks 
when the figliting on tlie Inwc'r Jsonzo almost 
exactly resembled the periods of “ quiet ” on 
the w’estern front, the oporalions in the liigh 
mountains continued without ceasing. It is 
impossible to go into detail regarding the work 
done. Space would not admit of more than a 
catfdogue of names and dates, and even to 
tiiose who spent- several weeks on the mountain 
front and studied the* opeiations closely, th(*re 
comes a sense of bew ikh'rment in trying to sort 
out tluf impressions an<l givt^ the right propor- 
tion to the eeas(*h*.ss encounters that took place 
on plateaus aiul ridges and peaks that it is 
<Jifhcult to asso(iiitt‘ with any kind of military 
ojK^rations. Perhaps, in a way, the sense of 
be wilderment is actually increased by a know- 
ledge of the country wliere this war is being 
w aged, and an experien^je of the methods which 
had to be adopted. Ff)r all the wliile, as one 
composes a bare narrative of the events, the 
little gains and the isolated combats, ilM'ro 
comes the oppressive memory of narrow gorges, 
huge hare ridges and i^ook precipices, of moun- 
tains that were trackk'ss and desolate but sud- 
<lenly became alive with men and guns. Guns 
everywhere ; enormous 12 -inch howitzers where 
no road was until the engineors had dug and 
hln^stod and driven their way along the route of 
an old mule track that led up to some desolate 
pass ; , field-batteries and even six-inch gun.s 
<1 ragged up incredible steeps ; mountain bat- 
terries crowning Delomito cliffs that used to bo 
held .a task for the holiday climber — tlie 
dominant feeling is wonder that war can bo 
waged hero, and progress made by any human 
effort. The “ why of a movement is clear 


enough to anyone with a map. To one who has 
sc'cn the dilliculties the question “ how must 
always be uppermost. 

History tells us how the great armies of other 
days marched tlirough the passes that cut tlie 
barrier of the Alps, and how the mountain 
valleys saw great battles. But modern war Ims 
left the valleys. Tliero is no room then?, lb 
has spread up and over the mountains them- 
selves — 7,000, 8,000, 10,000 feet above the sea. 
You enter the Cortina or Misnrina valleys, Ihe 
Val Cordevole or the Val d’Andraz. The war 
is not Jiere, though you may be 5,000 foot abovo 
the sea. It is always “up there,” on the 
mountains to liglit and left. Dial the real work 
is going on. The valleys only touch tho rc'al 
edgi‘ ot war when the Austrian giiiuH'rs, in a fit 
of temper, bombard the villages that have Ix't'ii 
wrenched from their hands. They j)lastt‘r 
]\lisurina witli liigh-(‘x plosive and destroy a 
hotel bc'longing to a (k'rman ; they lob 12 inch 
shells o> er Monte Crist alio to disturb tlie df‘M>- 
• laft‘ peace of (.'ortina d’Ampezzo; they bom- 
bard the hospital of a village they have been 
forced to abandon (but which was not occupit'd 
by their adversaries), a hospital full of sick and 
women and children, and follow the wretchi'd 
fugitiv<*s with shra[)nel till they arc out of range. 
That is the war that the high valleys know. 

The Austrians had this excuse for their bom- 
bardnu'iit of villages, though not for their b(‘ha- 
viour in the east^ of the hospit al ment ioned above 
— tlie hospital outside Bieve di Tdvinallongo - 
that they could not see exaidly wlicre they were 
firing. Tlu‘y were no doubt scarcliiiig for 
Italian guns wlicai tliey rained shells at random 
into a valU*y, for tho guns that harassed tla iu 
continually from unknown positions. One by 
one, tliroughout tho long weeks of fighting in tho 
mountains, the Austiians lost tho observation 
posts th(w lield early in tho war. Even after 
the first line of their mountain fortifications had 
fallen, and tho Italians had established some- 
thing lik(» an equality of conditions in regard to 
terrain, the Austrians still, for tho most part, 
were able to look down upon the invaders of 
their fastnesses. They still held the higher 
peaks fronting the now Italian line, and tlie 
occupation of those was necessary to the eon- 
solidation of tho posit ions won by tho attacking 
forces, and to the next step in an advance. 1*1 le 
Alpini units which naturally formed the first line 
in all t-lio most arduous districts were not to be 
denied, and point after point wa43 torn from tho 
Austrians. In this way, in many places, they 
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AN ITALIAN SENTINEL. 

Wearinji the warm, white outfit, the colour of 
which makes him almost iovislble in the snow. 

were not only driven back upon their second- 
lino positions, but the defence of these became 
more difficult on account of their complete in- 
ability to detect the placing of the Italian guns. 
Yet even with this handicap upon the defence 
an offensive in the mountains seemed impossible 
of success to anyone who looked at the great 
ramparts that faced the Italians. Only the 
knowledge that some of these barriers had 
already fallen compelled the belief that others 
too might fall. 

Naturally, the pressure in the mountains, if 
more continuous, was not so strenuous as in the 
plains. The objective was different, for Aus- 
tria could scarcely receive a vital wound in Tyrol, 
and many parts of the defensive lino must bo 
considered practically impregnable against any 
forces which the Italians could spare from the 
main operations. Yet very useful progress was 
made all along the mountains from w^st to east. 
A brief summary of the operations will show 
what was done, and how it was never possible 
for the defenders to feel reasonably safe, or to 


detach sorely -needed troops from the Trentino 
and Tyrol. 

Looking at a map of the Trentino, the gref^t 
wedge of Austrian territory thrust down upon 
the plains of Northern Italy, it will be seen that, 
in addition to the main central route by the 
Adige valley, there are six subsidiary highways 
that lead in or out of the district — ^three to the 
west of the Val d’ Adige, and three to the east. 
This assumes the Trentino to be boimded on the 
north by a straight line running east and west 
from Monte Cevedale to the Marmolata, crossing 
the Adige valley south of Bozen. On the west 
there are the Stelvio, Tonale and Val Giudicaria 
routes ; on the. east the ValPArsa, the Val 
Sugana, emd the groat road that nms by 
Cavalese and the Val Cismon past Fiera di 
Primioro to Feltre. These routes are them- 
selves linked up and fed, in most cases, by other 
important highways. The road to the Tonale 
pass, for instance, is fed by two converging 
routes, from Bozen via Kaltem and the Mendel 
pass, and by way of Mezzo Lombardo and Cles ; 
and it sends a link southward to join the Trento - 
Val Giudicaria road at Tione. This road again 
is joined near the frontier by the road that runs 
from Riva on the Lake of Garda, by Ponale 
Bezzecca and the Val d’Ampola to Storo, while 
Hiva is approached by road from Trento and by 
train and road from Mori. Similarly, on the 
eastern side of the wedge, a new military road, 
barely completed at the beginning of the war, 
runs from Fiera di Primiero to Strigno, near 
Borgo, in the Val Sugana, while the Lavarone 
plateau, south of Levico, is laced with military 
roads. 

The Stelvio and Tonale routes do not call for 
much notice. Neither of these moimtain 
routes really lend themselves to military opera- 
tions on more than a very limited scale. Both 
are sufliciently fortified, and there was little in 
the way of fighting in either district, except for 
artillery duels, during the first seven months of 
the war. On the Tonale the Italian big guns 
smashed up Forts Pozzi Alti and Soccarana, 
and considerable damage was caused to the 
Strino fortifications, farther eaat. But on the 
whole there is little of interest to record at 
those two gaps in the great Alpine wall, tliough 
there wore some extraordinary isolated encoun- 
ters on the mountains themselves. In the Val 
Giudicaria, on the other hand, useful progress 
was made by the first push forward and the 
general position was consistently improved, 
though it was only late in the autumn that any 



AT A HEIGHT OF NEARLY TEN-THOUSAND FEET. 
Italian trenchea in the snow of the Tonale Zone, in the western Trentino* 
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ITALY’S SOLDIER-MOUNTAINEERS. 

On the march through a mountain pass on the Austro-ltalian frontier. 


important advance' was made. '^I'he first move 
forward occupied the little wedj^o jutting into 
Italian territory. It is interesting to follow the 
line of the great Trent ino wedge, and note how 
all along tlie frontier there are little wedges 
thrust forward to dominate th<^ routes of ap- 
proa.(‘li — to block an Italian adva.nco or cover 
an Austrian invasion. I’he hills iM'twec'U the 
Lago di (Jarda and tlie Lago d’Idro sIkov on<i 
such wedge ; Moritt' JlaUlo and tla^ jnountains 
east of Ala till another ; Monte Pusubio is 
another, the l)astion that dominates llic frontier 
at the VaH'Arsa : the Lavarone plateau with its 
forts is still a?iother, while a fiftli strengtliened 
the AiLstrian frontier in the Val Sngana, and a 
sixth, tin' Tolli di Santa J^ueia, dominatefl the 
Cordevole valley. Tlie frontier of 18t)t> is a 
moiiunient to the foresight of the Austrians who 
succeeded in imposing it upon men to whom its 
d(‘tnils were unknown. 

By tlie middle of .June all these hedges had 
neen oecujiied by the Italians, vith the exeep- 
Vion of the Lavarone plateau, wljose mnnf*rous 
\\ orks opposed too ftirmidable an obstacle* ( he 
forces available for wliat was, after all, a minor 
operation. A considerable time was tlu'ii sjient 
in fortifying the line gained, bringing up 

big guns to dominating fiositions and gf‘nc*rally 
s(*curii)g the weak flank. It is a point that is a 
good deal discussed whether, in fact, a greater 
initiative on tla* ]>aTt ot army and corps c*cun- 
manders at this yieriod would not have* gained a 
groat deal more ground, Tliere was a strong 


feeling in tlic army that a tpiiek offensive in the 
Treiitino and Cadoro would have curried manjr 
positions that still barred tlie way months after- 
wards. According to information tliat swma 
wortliy of aeeej)tane<*, tlio Austrians were not 
adefjuately prepan*d, at the beginning of the 
uar, to defend tlu* country south of 'Tri'iito. A 
rapid converging attac'k n]> the \'al tl' Adige luid 
the \"al Sugana, might possibly havt' carried tho 
Italians to tli(' gati's of I'ri'uto, isolating and 
putting out of action the immensely fxiworfiil 
defensive lines on tlic* Lavaroiu' and Folgaria 
piat<*aus. '^I’his criticism must bc'. taken with 
all reserve. It s<*(*ins well foumk'd, but the 
materials are not yi*t fully available for forming 
a jiKlgment, and it must always be n'uiernbered 
that the main stake was being played for farther 
I'a.'-twanI, and that the first duty of the Tnmtino 
and (Uulore armii's was to hold. 

^fo the west of the Lake of Clarda the advance 
did not progress fjniekly after the early days of 
the war, and for months practically no news 
eame from this (pawter of tlio front, except the 
rejxirt.s of skirmislx s on the mountain slopes or 
an epi.sode in tlx* continuous boriibardinont^ 
between the forts in the Tonale pass. J3ut in 
the middle of Oetobc'r, when people w(*ro begin- 
ning to talk of wint(*r quarters, as far at least as 
mountain warfare went, a sudden nuivc came 
among the hills w(^st of Clarda, and this was the 
beginning fif considerable activity along the 
front Ix'twt'eri tlu* Alps and the Iak(‘. 

The first step was tlx* occupation of Pn'gasina, 
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a villanro porchcd on tlio cliffs ovf Hininrinjr l.akt* 
(rarcia, only about throo miles below Kiva. 
Farther west a strong attack carrieil the* I, wo 

mountains -Morjte Melino and (ima. Fale.ne 

wliieh fae-.e one another aermss tiu* Val Gindie'aria 
about tliree inil(*s north ot (Joralino. Alonte* 
Melino doininate-s tli- entrance* n\' the Val Daone 
into tla* V'^al t Jiiaiicaria, and Cima l*aloin‘, 
besides a(*lintT as a se^cond se*nfin('l t^ver this 
point, eloininates tliei heael e)f the> Le*dro \' ill(*y- 
It was strongly fortifieMl by trenclu's cut in the 
rock, and a number of ])rison(*rs we*n^ tak.'u in 
the assault . This point once* se*eur<Ml, ttie* wholes 
Italian line betwoe'n ( lard a, and tla^ V'al (liudi- 
caria moved fe^rward to ocuaipy tlie Ledro N'alk'y. 
P'ighting went on ceint inuejusly for many w<*('ks, 
the** Austrians (*ontesting the; ground with erreat 
bravery and counter-attacking many times. 
But the end of the y(*ar saw the Italians firmly 
e,stal;)li she'd e^n the'* imrtlw'rn side* (>f the Ledro 
valk^y and edejse* up to the Larelaro group of 
forts. Their line; ran freim tlie Mascie> rielge*, 
north oi (Jima Balone, to the summit of Monto 
Vie3S, and from the*nce; unele*;* Afeintc; Pari te> the 
iower slope;s of the SpeMone (“ the* spur ”). The;y 
were on the; Pemale; roael within t we) miles e^f 
Itiva. but the road tliat runs undea* tlie.; Rc)C- 


e'ln'fta.. (iut in Uic* cliffs above the lake, with 
se'V'e'ral tunneis ( hrougli the reje*k, is u.se*l<'ss for an 
aelvainco. 'rhe; way of appre)ae*h te) Riv^a must 
be femnd elsowliere. 

On the of her side f)f tlie lake, between Torbolc 
and tile* Aelige; valle*y, a similar advance took 
pla<;e, upon the; little* valley tluit ereis^os from 
.Mori to Xago, joining the Adige* anel Sarca 
v.dleys. The- railway from Mori to Riva runs 
thre»ugh tliis gle*n, up the; Sarca valle;y anel 
down to Arco. 'riu; Italians wore now on 
the lower slope's uf Biaena., the mountain that 
foi*ms the; main guai’el e;f Rov'oreto on ilio wesL 
Rig guns from Biaena liad lield back tho 
Ftalians in tlio Adige* valle3y for many weeks.. 
For a ce)nside*rable time Biaena de^minalc'el 
the valley, for the Italians were short of heavy 
artillery at the e^iitsot of the weir. There were 
guns to chock an Austrian offcaisivc ; there; 
were not guns to cover an attack. But by 
tlio autumn guns we.*re aveiilable;, and the 
Italian gri]) on Heiv'c'retei graehially closed. 
Bijieua was ke'pt busy fi'om the; se^utb, while* 
a.tta(‘king force's j)ushed slowly forwards on tin; 
oast side; of the* Adige valley, down the slof)e*s 
from Ziigni Torta and down the ValPArsa. 
By tho end of tho year tho Italians w^oro on 



ITALIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT. 

Resting after a descent from a mountain height. 





ITALIANS IN ACTION AGAINST THE AUSTRIANS ON THE ROAD TO PONTEBBA. 

Austrian artillery firing from the sides of the mountains. In the foreground are the Italians, behind breastworks of stones, covered with leaves ; to the left is 

barricade of tree>trunks across the road. 
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tho outskirts of Hovortilo. Thry h<*ld Danto’s 
(.yjistlo on. tko Hillsicio to tlio soutli. T'licv woro 
pressing in from tlio, Vail’ Ansa, and up tlie 
Adige to whore it is joined by tho Leiio. 
But tho Austrian guns on Monto Gla^llo slid 
had a say in the matter, and ('astward rises 
Kinonchio with its fortifications. ICastward 
again are tho Folgaria forts, and beyond them, 
on tho far side of tho Val d’Astico, tho great 
group of works on the Lavarono ])lateau. It 
is not easy for an enemy to approach Rovereto 
from tho east. Yet Finonchio at least must 
fall before Rovereto could be occu])ied with- 
out ensuring its immediate destruction by 
AiLstrian shell fire. And there were guns on 
Stivo to tho west. 

There was no attempt at a general attack 
upon either of the grouped fortifications men- 
tioned above. Long slow artillery duels went 
on for many weeks, but there was comparatively 
little infantry movesment. At tho end of 
August, however, the Italians advanced from 
Monto Maggio, on the frontier and took, 
successively, Monte Maronia and Doss del 
Sornmo, two important [)ointa on the south- 
westtan rim of the Folgaria plateau. This 
move onablod Italian hca\'y guns to bo brought 
within inoro t^ffectivo range of the Folgaria 
forts, but no further advance was then made. 
Till*, samo may be said of tho Lavarone-Lusema 
plateau. In tho early days of the war the 
Italians silenc'cd two of tho Austrian forts, 
iSpitz Vcirlo and Busa Veiie, and established 
tliomsolves on tlio north-east of tlio plateau, 
near tho village of Vezzena. Here for many 
months tlio positions remained practically un- 
changed, but lialfway through December the 
Italians advanced from tho Val Torra and 
secured a footing on the south-east corner of tho 
plateau by occupying (hma Norre. 

In the Val Sugana a quiclt move brought the 
Italians within touch of Borgo, but the period 
consolidation which followed gave the 
Austrians time to throw forward a new lino to 
protect Tronto. When the offensive was 
resumed in August, the Italians found Pana- 
rotta, the mountain that rises north of Levico, 
turned into a giant fortress. Subsequent 
operations seemed to bo directed towards 
turning the Panarotta position. Towards the 
end of August they occupied Monte Salubio, 
north of Borgo and from there they worked up 
farther, and held the slopes of Setolo at the 
junction of tho Calamcnto and Campelle valleys. 

Farther east, where the movmtains rise still 


bigluT and stof'ptT, there was more ligliting, 
and, where [jrogn^ss was aimed at, more progress. 
Omitting tho Fiera di Primioro zone and the 
\'al (‘ism^)n, where the first sl(‘p placed the 
Jlalia-ns in possi'ssioii of tlie liia^ th<‘y reipiired, 
th(' operations in the Dolomite country wero 
practically continuous. Tlu^ occupation of 
Cortina d'Ampezzo furnislied a ))as(j for a 
double advane<*, westward by tho Falzarego 
Pa.ss ami northward to where the road bends 
towards Sclihiderliai*}!. 'J’he wliolo Cortina 
valley and its mountains wc*re quickly occupied, 
thanks to tho amazing feats of tlio Al[)ini who 
establislied themselves upon ^lonte Cristallo 
and the three Tofana jieaks, besides seizing 
Col Rosa and Fiammes. And where tho men 
had climbed, mountain gims followed, ev'c^n to 
the p(‘aks, while lit'ld guns were placed in almost 
incredible positions. The advance to the north 
was linked u)) with a similar advance from 
Misurina, and a great deal of liard lighting took 
place near Schhulerbacli, where attack was met 
by counter-attack, and the? formidablti Jjandro 
fortifications hl<K*kt‘d the way. 

The advance by way of tJio Falzarego J’ass 
combined with tla^ fi>r\vurd movement in the 
(’ordevole valley to bring about sonif*. of the 
liardest and most extraordinary fighting of the 
war. For the.so two lines (‘onvi^rgo upon 
(\)l di Lana, tho mountain that figurt'd so 
promirionlly in tho olheial dispatches. Col di 
Lana stands out curiously among its surroiuid- 
ings, for it is a more or l(‘ss ordinary momitain 
peak. VVitli ]\lonte I’ore, winch it faces across 
the \hil d’Audraz, it forms as it wero an oasis 
of Aij) among tlio fantastic Dolomite crags 
all aroimd. 

While tho Italian guns from the south and 
east covered tho advance, a force of AJpini 
which hod previously occupied tho (hma di 
Falzarego and a part of the Sasso di Stria came 
down and established a footing on the eastern 
slopes of Col di Lana. This was in tho middle of 
July, and by tho end of the month an infantry 
force had crossed the Livinallongo valley, and 
seized tho ridge that leads from Pieva (Buchen- 
stein) to tho Col di Lana. By tho middle of 
August the Italian trenches had crept up close 
under the Austrian positions, wliich by this 
time were inunensely strong. "J^ho Austrians 
had no gun.s on Col di Lana itself, but they 
raked tho mountain side from their positions at 
Corte and Cherz, down the Livinallongo valley 
to tho west, and in tho trenches there was an 
ample supply of machine guns and bombs. 
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Rf?]ieatod attempts were made to storm the 
Austrian lines. Col di Lana became invested 
from tliroe sides, for the Alpini worked round 
by tho Little Lagamoi and partly l\e.ld the 
cliffs of the Settsfiss. But tho Austrians held 
on grimly, h\irling the Italian attack down the 
stoop sides of tho mountain many times. The 
Italians gradually got into position for tho final 
onslaught, and towards the end of October tho 
Austrian resistance began to bo broken down. 
Trench after trench was taken, till at length, 
on November 7, tho summit of Col di Lana was 
occupied by the Italians. The attack was lod 
by (^olonol “ Peppino ” Garibaldi, grandson of 
the Libf^rator, and it was only successful after a 
singularly bloody encounter. On tho following 
day the Austrians made a desperate effort 
to recapture the summit, llaur attack was 
repulsed, and tho Italians extended their 
occupation to Monte Sief, to th(3 north-west of 
Col di Lana. Hard fighting followed on the 
ridges between C.'ol di Lana and the Sottsass, 
where the Austrians still had a foothold, and on 
November 18, and again on the 23rd, the 
Austrians came again to tho attack. They 
were thrown back with heavy loss, but their 
artillery fire worked havoc among tho Italians, 
'.rhe bare suniinit of the mountain was too 
exposed, and it was rehactantly n})andonod for 
more sheltered positions a little way down. 
The actual summit remained unoccupied by 
either Italians or Austrians, but tlio Italians 
now dominated the situation. 

The imj)orlance of Col di I^ana lay first in 
the fact that it looked right down the Cordevole 
valley into Italy, as far as the Logo d’Alleghe, 
and fumisheci on admirable observation post 
for the enemy. 'J'lie Italians had already shut 
the doors of their house, but until Col di Lana 
W'us taken there was a window' still open for a 
]>rying eye. Miu’eover (V)l di Lana w'as the 
first key to tho Livinalloiigo valley n-^id the 
approaches to tho Pordoi Pass and tlie Abtf'i 
Tlial or Val Badia. The A})tei Thai seemed an 
unlikely route, for it w’as too much isolated from 
any other Italian lino of advance. If, on the; 
other hand, an advance should come by w'ay of 
the Pordoi, tho Italians w(*re ready to support 
it by harassing the enemy’s defence from tho 
Fcdaja and San Pellegrino passes. But this 
was a mov«' that promised better on a map 
than from a knowledge of the country. 

(hting eastward along tlie mountain frontier 
from tho Val Popena and Monte Piana, past tho 
Tre Cime di J^avaredo (the Drci Zinnen), now 


firmly held by tho Italians, the next point of 
interest is the pass of Monte Croce Comeli<*o, 
where tlio Italians pushed across the frontier 
and occupied Burgstall and Soikofl, on eitlicr 
side of tho valley. 

Kastvvard again, among the wild mountains 
of Carnia, there is a point that deserves special 
attention, for it was the only point where the 
Austrians had gained any footing in Italian 
territory. Between tho Val di Sesi.s. that runs 
down to the TMav'e v^alley, aiul the Rio di Fleons, 
that joins the Begano valley, two rugged 
masses of mount aiti p\ish down into Italian 
soil from the main frontier chain — Monte 
Chiackmis and Mc^nto Avanza. The Austrians 
(‘stablished themselves upon these ridges in tJie 
early days of the war, and it was not until the 
end of August that tw'o columns of Italian 
troops, attacking from tho valleys east and 
west, drove the Austrians back on t/O Austrian 
.soil. A fierce counter-attack followed, but tho 
Italians held. The Austrians appear to have 
attached particular importance to the passes 
that lead into Italy from the Gailthal. They 
dashed for tho passes at tho beginning of tho war 
and, w hen they wore driven off the summits by 
tho combined skill of the Al[)ini and the Italian 
gims, they attackt'd persistently. Tho line Pal 
Piccolo, Freikofel, Pal Grande, which fell into 
Italian hands on June 9, was the object of 
almost continuous attack, and the Austrians 
never seemed to givt» up hope of retaking tho 
three peaks that figiu*ed so often in General 
(’adoma’s reports. They attacked farther 
cast as well, and early in October a very 
fletennined effort was made, along a fifteen- 
mile front, from the Plockon eastward, to drive 
the Italians from their linos. Tho attempt 
biiled <;omplotely, in spite of a long artillery 
preparation ; tin? Austrians had particularly 
favourable gun positions facing the frontier 
lino, and they expended a great deal of ammu- 
nition. After October there was relative quiet, 
though the Austrians always kept testing their 
opponents in tho hope of finding a weak spot. 
But the Alpini were at homo on these mountain - 
ledges. They could hold there for ever. 

At tho Pontobba-Pontafel gap in the main 
chain of the Carnic Alps the war hod taken 
the form of a long artillery duel. The Mal- 
horghetto fortifications, and particularly Fort 
Hensel, were reduced to ruins by tho Italian 
guns, but the Austrians still held their own. 
Farther oast tho Italians crossed tho frontier 
at various points, and threatened the railway 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY ENTERING AN AUSTRIAN VILLAGE. 

from the south, but at this point the move- mered to i)iccns, and tho Austrian infantry 
inents of the attacking forces necessarily were gradually pushed back and down, till tlio 

de|:>endod upon the results of the fighting Italians dorninatcrl tho Austrian vall(\vs. 

on tho main front. A successful assault on Austrian reinforcenuuits coming down from tho 
tho Isonzo might mean an advance upon Prodil to Plezzo were harassed by tho Italian 

Tarvis, but until the main lino could be broken guns, and this fact, togetlior with the Italian 

farther south operations on a large scale wore occupation of Monte Kombon at the beginning 

iiardly to bo expected in this zone. War of Septornber, caused the abandonment of tho 

luwi changed greatly since M>isg6na defeated Plezzo valley by tho Austrians. Tlioy still 

the Archduke Charles at Tarvis, in 1707, and hold the slopes of Svinjak, the mountain that 

by this single battle opened the road to Vienna. fills the angle*, where the Koritnica and the 

All through the simnner a steady pressurti Isonzo join their waters, and they still occupied 

was directed against tho Austrian front in tho approach(*s to tho Prodil and tho valley of 

this sector, from the Fella Valley down by the Upper Isonzo, though the Italian forces 

tho Predil Pass to Plezzo. The Austrian forti- which had come down from Monte Xero and 

fications at Raibl and above Plezzo were ham- gained a footing on Javoreek were threatening 
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WATCHING THE ENEMY. 

An instrument used by the Italians for watchinji 
the operations of the Austrians. 


fho latter position. Tliero was a ^ood deal 
of lighting in tliis district in Scjitcniber, the 
Austrians trying to recoxcr their lost groiiiul, 
M’itliout any success. 

On tlie Monte Xcro chain, operations may >h' 
said to have conu* t<» a close towards the cm! 
of wlu'n a detachment of AIf)irn\ advancing 

along the top of the Far/nitza ri<ige, found it.self 
<*onfronted by an imiivnsc belt of win^ entangle- 
ment, with an Austrian trench on the far side. 
An advance was impossible, and Austrians and 
Italians now fac('d one another across the wire 
hedge, with the dreary stone slojies falling 
steeply away on either side, 

MeanwJiile, as summer came on, '^rolmino 
was closely invest (*d. 'I'ht' Italians worked 
down from the north and gained a footing on 
t lu' upper slopes of Mrzli Vrli, tliough the 
Austrians still lield the summit. Kepeated. 
attacks failed to dislndgi' tlie Italians, and 
they conlinuod their progn.ss along the* slopes 
of Vodil. Those troops linktnl up with otliers 
from the right bank of the river, and tlie tonri 
was invested from tlie north-west and we.st, 
the Italians holding the bridge of San JIaniele, 
In August a strong attack was made upon the 
two wooded hills of Santa Maria and Santa 
Lncta, on the right bank of the river bck)w 
the town, and the Italians won their way to 


the saddle of Santa Lueia betw(ien tlic two 
camel }iTim|)s. But here, as so often, they 
were s\vei)t off the bare bill by concentrated 
artillery lire. Tliey withdrew below the crest 
and dug tlieinseivt^s in. The usual routine 
of trench warfare h>iJowed on both billSj and 
here tho Austrians added liquid fire to their 
other means of dehmeo. The offensive was 
rcsumt'tl in October, and the greater part of 
both hills was occupied. But tho Austrians 
held desperately, and no further progress wa« 
made. 

On Oetoljor IS a gtaicral bombardment began 
along the whole of the lower Ison/.o line from 
Vlava to the sea, and on tlic morning of tho 
21st tlie gn'at offensive that hiul been in 
preparatit>ii for many weeks was begun. 
Prolonged ligliting followed of the fiercest 
description. *Tho main objectives were : 

1. All enlargemtait of the Plav^a bridgehead, 

w ith the object of enabling Monte Santo 
to bo attacked from tho north. 

2. 'I"lie occupation of the Austrian lines ^n 

tho right banlc of tlio river, from Monto 
Sabotirio to below Podgora. 

3. The Carso Jdateau. 

Compc.rat iv<‘ly little progress was made in 
the Plava zone. The operations hero had been 
unfortunate almost from tlie first. After the 
occupation of llill 383 an unaeeountablo in- 
action had followed upon the heroic struggle 
which had re.suJted in tJio taking of the hill. 
Sncci'ssive generals in coinmaiul at this point 
showed a disinclination to make snfllieient iiso 
of tlie troops at their disposal, and an extension 
of the liridgehcad which might have been 
effected by energetic action in June or even 
July was delayed wliiJe tlie Austrians were 
given lime to strengthen their lines to tho 
north and south. Various changes were made 
among the junior generals, and finally, towards 
tho end of September, tho general in cliargo of 
tho whole sector was reliev^od of his command. 
More energetic action followed, but by this 
time tho task had become infinitely more 
difiieult, and though tho Italians succeeded in 
extending their lines for some distance both 
to north and south, it was found impossible to 
capture the dominating position of Kiik, the 
occupation of which was the first stop towards 
a movement against Monte Santo. In this 
way the attack upon tho Gorizia line had to 
be made without the hoped-for support from 
the nortli. 
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The offensivo against Monte Sabotino and 
Podgora was conducted with llu' nlniost 
determination, and between attack and counter- 
attack the fight went on almost unbrokeniy 
for six weeks. After many days’ hard fightrng 
the Italians succ(‘(‘ded in gaining ground 
between the two hills and working round 
towards tJie back of Ikulgora.. 'riay c'stab- 
lisfied themselves among tlu‘ broken liiils 
round Oslavia and presscHi dewn noon tlH‘ 
little villager that lies imderncuilh Podgora, 
opposite (h'afenberg, tlu' industrial rpiart(*r of 
G<3rizia. Farther north tlie attacks upon 
Monte Sabotino were renewed again and again. 
lOarly in November the hill was a<‘lua!ly takiai, 
but owing to a misundiTstanding the ri'serves 
did not arrives in time, and tlu‘ shattered 
brigade that had gaiiK'd tlie position in s])it(‘ 
of fearful losses was swept back by the Austrian 
eounter-at t aek. Abaite Sala^tino is tunnelled 
and ga.ll(‘rit*d with countless tr<‘nehes. Its 
capture was an (‘\t raord inary feat, and but 
for a blundi'i* in staff work its occupation 
W’ould almost certainly Juive continued. 

'Idle ofhaisivo slaekenod at- the beginning of 
December, but up to the (aid of the year 
fighting was almost continuous along this 
sector, ddie Italians won treneJics, lost them, 
won and lost them again, but on the balance 
they were always gaining a litth?. and they 
were now close upon the bridge crossing the 
Isonzo into Gorizia.. 'fowartls tlu^ end of this 
long struggles tlie heavy guns were turned upon 
>4^ (lorizia b)r the first time. Idio town could 

have been blown to pieces months bcjfore, but 
the Italians refrained from bombarding it as 
long as possible. Advantage was tak(‘n of 
this restraint, and the Austrians placed guns 


in the (own itself, so that it was no longer 
possible to s[){ire it. 

Mennwdiile an (Mjually fierce attack was being 
made u[)on tlu* Carso, w ith very similar results.’ 
Som(‘ progress was ma.de on the soutlu'rn rim 
towards the lake of Doberdo, but the ediief 
struggle' took placje on tlu' San Alicia *le slope^s 
and the saddle? of San Martino del (^arso. In 
the (.‘11(1 jiarl or the San Michele summit was 
oecupie'd. end the Church of San IVIartino, 
wliik' a number of trenela's w’(*re taken and 
held on tlie iKyrthe'rn slope ‘ of t he' Carso, where? 
it drops to tlie ^d])lalcco (Wiiihaeh). Tho 
bloody fighting he're re'call- the struggle on 
the Wijibach (then knejwn as tlie Frigidus) 
1,500 yews before, when 'rhoodosius met the 
Gauls and ten thousand of his Gothic auxili- 
aries were slain. Jt w^as of this l>attle that 
(.'laudian wrote?, w ith wliat Gibbon ealls “ in- 
tolerable w'it,” how “ the snow^ was dyed red ; 
the cold river smoke?d ; and the? eharmcl must 
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Jiave been choked with careast*s if tlio currcMit 
had not boon swelled witli blood. ’ But the 
battle of the Frigidus was fought in a day. 
The contest on the Vippacco still continued. 

The Italian offensive in October and Novem- 
ber failed to break through the Austrian lines, 
thougli on s(*v<‘ral occasions the breaking 
point was almost r<"aehcd. 'Die Italian infantry 
displayed a bravery in attack that was beyond 
all praise. Tht* sf)utherners, wb.o had beei) 
looked on as inhirior material, showed a spirit 
and tenacity which the troops of the north 
found Iiaid to equal. Their (opponents may 
hav’o fought with less cUhi, but they held like 
bulldogs and counter-at tacked w’henever the 
ehance eana*. Tlie (qualities of the Hungarians 
were specially noticcal)lc. 'rbey fought with 
a dogged courage that could hardly be sur- 
pa.ssed, and any but the Ix'st troops w'oiild 
have given way Vx'fore the determined on- 
slaughts of the Italians. 

Two cri tie isms of the Italian army may find 
a place here. They are Italian criticisms, and 
they arc given hero, because the fact that they 


w’erc frcH'ly expressed in Italy held out the 
best hopes for the future. The Italian Army, 
like the British Army, suffered from defects in 
staff w^ork, and the chief defect was the same 
in both cases — a failure to get the reserves on 
the scene in time. A second defect was^a lack 
of technique in trench warfare. Each lyyny 
had to loam for itself, and the ItalianPliad 
had a shorter exjierience of trench work than 
their Allies. Where it was possible, as iH the 
case of the Alpini and their extraordinary 
feat.s on the ini^imtains, to use the tochniciiu* 
learned in ])cace time, the results called for 
nothing but praise. 

Much had been learned during the last 
offensive, and eonfitlence in the future was 
unshaken. In the meantime, among all who 
had attempted to follow' the operations on the 
exec^ptionally difTicult front from the Alps to 
the sea, the work of the Italian Army calleti 
forth the warmest admiration. What Italy 
had already accomplished in the face of im- 
mense obstacles, natural and artificial, consti- 
tuted a very notable military achievement. 


CHAPTER CX 


AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1915 
ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 


Situation aftigii the Fall of Vilna — The German Line — Advances towards Polotsk and 
Minsk — The Offensive against Dvinsk — Its Failure after Fierce Fighting — Russian 
Victory of Platonovka — The Riga Sector — German Autumn Offensive — German Successes 
— Advance on Riga Abandoned — ^Attempt on Rovno — Battle on the Middle Styk — 
Fightino between the Strypa and the Sereth — ^November Lull on the whole Front — 
Concentration South of Pripet Marshes — Russian Success on the Dniester — Outlook 
at the New Year. 


T he fall of Vilna on Soptoniber 18, 
1915, marks practically tlie close of 
the great Austre-Gorman advance 
into Russia, which began in May, although 
it was not the end of tho offensive. A 
new “ balance ” was reached on tho Eastern 
front towards the end of September ; the line 
(jn wliich it was established was not, however, 
that which the German commanders had in- 
tended to attain before winter. They had not 
stopped on the strong and convenient line of 
defence, offered by tho Niomon and Bug, but 
with heavy sacrifices had advanced into the 
interior of Russia, through the marshes of 
tho Pripet and the forests of Lithuania. 
Such ambitions as an immediate march on 
Petrograd, Moscow or Kieff, were frequently 
supposed to have boon their goal. In reality 
their purpose appears to have been much 
simpler. They tried to establish themselves 
before winter on a line which could have been 
held with comparatively small forces, and on 
which the initiative would have been almost 
entirely with them. Tho topographical con- 
figuration of Western Russia and the consequent 
development of its railway net marked out 
clearly the Riga-Dvinsk-Rovno-Kamencta 
Fodolski front* as tho line best suited for their 
purpose. 

♦ See tho large coloured map supplied in Volume V. 
(Chaptor XCV.). 

Vol. vn.— Part 81. 


Tho most important part of that front, its 
real backbone, is the Vilna-Lxminiets-Rovno 
railway; it was in the autumn of 1916 the only 
railway line between Brest-Litovsk in tho west 
and the Dnieper in the east, connecting the 
northern and tho southern areas in tho Russian 
theatre of war. The side which held the 
whole of that lino would have had an obvious 
and most important advantage in being able 
to maintain direct communication between 
these two areas ; if necessary, it could have 
made up by mobility for numbers. Had tho 
Germans been able to gain, moreover, the 
important railway junction of Minsk, they 
would have established a strategic “ vacuum 
in front of the central part of their line, 
as our Allies could hardly have maintained 
themselves in its neighbourhood in view of the 
inferiority of the moans of communication 
which they would then have had at their dis- 
posal. The Gennan positions would have been 
well provided with lateral roads and railways, 
and the Russian front would have been thrown 
back beyond tlio Dnieper on to the Vitebsk- 
Kieff line. 

The German position in the centre was to be 
protected by the establishment of similarly 
strong lines on the flanks. At the northern 
end the line of the Dvina forms for the Vilna 
district the natural shield against the north 
east. The river, and the rojwi and railway 
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which run it, form an oxcollcnt base for 

a dcfciisix'o ])osition ; they offer splendid 
conun unications and render j)Ossible quick con- 
centrations. ^riic towns of Riga, and Dvinsk 
are the strat(‘gi<* ke\'s to that position. No 
W(uider that the (_J('rmans \^(‘re prepar(‘d to 
make e\'cn tlie licavic'st sacrifices, if only at 
that- pric(' they could liav’i* gaiiu'd pos'.cssion 
of tlu* Dvina liiu‘. 

.\t first sight it is less obvious which was the 
most faA'ourabh* liru‘ of dcfcnc(‘ foi* the Austro- 
Oernian force's at the southern end of tlie 
JOastern frotit. Soutli of Ibano the marshy, 
binding course's of the numerous tributarii's 
of th<‘ I’ripet approach tlu* |)ara.llel valley.^ of 
lji(‘ l('ft-hand tril)utari<‘s of tlie Dniester, and 
offer a succession of strong, natural strategic 
j)ositions. there w(*r(' good reasons for 

the e-nemv for aiming at establishing Inmself on 
tlie line of the Kiv^er Zbrutch, with the town of 
Chotin, or on that of th(i Hiv(*r Smotritcli, with 
the tf>\\n of Kameiiets I’odolski, if ho (;ould only 
haA e take'll Hfiviio (for w ithout Hovno he. c.ould 
not possibly have atte'inpted in the.' south 
an advance bi'yond the line of tlu' Strypa 
or of tlu' Sereth). The most obvious rc'ason 
for the Austrians desiring to reach the Zbrutch 
was si'iitimental : it forms the eastern frontier 
of Galicia ; not until they reached it could 
they have boasted of Ikia ing “ freed ” their 
t'litirc' territory from the liussia.n “invaders.” 
Scci.uidiy, considerable economic advantages 
would have been gained by an advance in that 
region; in the wlole of Austria there is n() 
otlicr agricultural district as fertile as is tla^ 
so-called “ JN)(l(»lia,”* thc^ high ])latcau north 

* ntxloli* “in tiu' liolU)W3 ; that, name 

was proltahly to tlio (li-^tri« t, laM-atisc nlino-.! hH 

towns aial \ iliac's li(! desp in the caMoiis of ihi- ri\ ors. 


of the Dniester. 'riiirdly, an advance or 
retreat in that ri'gion was likely to affect tho 
strategic position of Roiimania. Lastly, the 
reaching of the easierii frontier of Galicia w ould 
have implied very considerabk^ strab'gic tidviui- 
tages. 'Phe lines of tlie different left-handed 
tributaries of tho Dniestci* are b?/ nature of more 
or less ecpial stra-legic value ; tliis f?qualit.y has 
l)(*en, however, destroyed by t luMliffert'iit de^gret' 
of di'va'lopnient of tlie means of eoimimnioation 
in Austrian and in Russian Podolia. I’he latter 
can l)e dcserihed even now' as practically in- 
nocent of roads and railways. Only ono single 
raihvay liiu' runs through Russian Podolia, and 
e!'oss<'S lb(' front i(‘i* at N'olotcliisk, and onl\' one 
single lirst-elass road runs, paralU'l to the 
fronticT, from Proskurolf to Kainenots Podolski. 
Some twenty y(‘ars before' tla' w ar eonditi«)ns in 
Austrian Podolia were not vc'iy much lu'tfc'i-. 
All tliat bad, howvv«‘r, ehangc'd. .V ra,ilwa.\' 
paralli'l to the lTf)nti('r. eoniu'cte'd, east of 
tlic' Scrotli, 'J'arno])ol witli Za,lesh<'hyki. Thrc t' 
railways, running; east and wi's(., n'aeln'd (hi' 
fremtk'r itself, at Volotehisk, llusiatyn and 
Skala ; three' more? approachenl it at the 
tea'inini e)f Zbarazh, G'/.hymaloff anel Ivanie' 
Puste^ (ne)rth e)f .Mielriitsa). 'Phe erountry bi'- 
twee'll the^ Strypa anel tin' Zbrute'h was eov’f'red 
by a ne't e)f high roads, which foimel its e'ejual 
ill Galicia only in the e'xtre'iiu' we\st reniml 
Cracow, and was geiod ewi'n if juelgeel by We'st - 
European stanelards. Tn faed, the means of 
communication lietwee'ii the' Rive-r Strypa anel 
the* Russian fremtier w'e*re^ supe'rieir to the)se5 
we'st of the? Strypa /.r., be'hinel the line e)n 
which tho aehanee of the Aust ro-Ge'rman 
armies was arr(*st(*el in Se'pte'inher, P.R/i. 'Ph(' 
high dev('lo[jme*nt e)f th ' ine'ans of eomimmi- 
e*atie)n in Austrian l^oelolia, e'xplains tho e^e^n- 
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siflorablo strategic importance winch was 
attached to tliat district. 

On Sc^ptomber 7 tho Austrians captured 
Dubno, having ])reviously occu]Med Lutsk, and 
on September IS tlu^ (Jermans en(<T(‘d Vilna- 
Jt seemed as it’ the enemy nas to attain his 
goaL Unc-Npectedly the tidi* began to turn. 
On the same da\ on wliieh llie vVustrian^' 
entered Dubno, their t’orei's on tlie south suf- 
fered a. severe defeat* ; (»n Se}3t<‘n\b('r 215 our 
Allies re-entered Lutsk. Tlit^ Uussian armies 
rouiul \"ilna, wJiieh seenuid during a. h‘w days 
in danger of lieing eut off, efh'cted a brilliant 
I’etreat, sni’k'ring small losses, and b<‘gan 

to dri\<‘ l)ael< towards the \\f.st tlM‘ advanei'd 
bodies of (Jerinan troops, which were rt*a.ming 
east of \’id/y and V'ileika.. Larly in tln‘ 
autumtj (»f ItMTi th(' ( Jerma.ns lia.d thus r(‘ali/,ed 
one part of their seluMiie ; tiiey h(‘ld tlu* iin. 
portant cM-ntro of \’ilna. and tlu* Vilna Ihirano- 
vitehx I'ailwax line. Every w lure <‘lse tluw 
were standing ‘Am the t lireshold ; tlu‘y 
\\<‘re lacing ‘'th<‘ promised laiul ” without 
Ix'ing aI)lo to enter ii. Lraiitie efforts to com- 
plete their scIkmik' till the history of tho iie\t 
h‘\\ \\ o(.‘ks -\i/., ( h(‘ short- season (hiring 

* < 'I . ( 'I lii p, i‘i X< ' \ , I i|i. .■»(»(; s. 


xvhich an advance was still possible in the 
muddy [)lains and marshes (jf JOastt'rn Europe. 

J)uring the fortnight fijllowing on tho fall of 
Vilna the Eernian armies iindm* Eeneral von 
Eiehhorn and the right wing of tla^ group 
cominaiided by (leru.Tal von Lelow' stroxe to 
completo the sui^.eess which t h('\' had a«*hie\((l 
in tho neighb(Hnho(.>d of \"ihui, hy e.n advance 
to the east, in Lithuania, the count I’y of 
lakes and forests, operations on a large seah; 
ar(' limited almost (aitin'ly, espeeiall\ in autumn, 
to tlu? liiu.'s of tlu? main ?*oads and railwaxs. 
In tlu? rc'gion of Svientsiany the Co'rmans trii'd 
to f(?llow up their original piercing movcinent- 
l)\- an adxanec? towards Lulotsk', along tlu? 
Sx icait sianx'-Lost a vy I Jeresw (M sli railw a\', and 
t hrongh t lu‘ \ all(‘y of t he 1 )isna. '.riu' movi'nu'iit 
was und('rtaken hv ti\-e cjiAalry divisions with 
strong infantiy su[)port. L\ success in that- 
(juarter the (ua’inans Vv'ould iiave gaiiual a. 
Hanking ])osit,ion with r^'g.ird to Dvinsk, and 
might ha.\ (‘ (‘fleeted at t he sanu* t inu' a- st rat(‘gie. 
(‘nv(‘lopnu‘nt of the Lussian armii's iindei* 
(General Kvert, which in tlu* eentn? wen* re- 
tiring in an easterly direction, 'ri.i hainpei* 
their withdrawal, (k‘rman cavalry d('t aehnuail s 
were sent- out against tlu* Molod(‘tchna-l*ololsk 



RUSSIAN MAXIM GUNS IN ACTION. 
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railway, which, east of tlio river iS'jirotoh, a[)- 
proaches very close to lh<? S\ itaitsiaiiy-Bcrcs- 
wctsh Hue. M(*antiiue, two powerful ({eriiiau 
anny-grou]>s were pressing ou coiieeiitric lines 
against INlinsk, following the railways which 
connect it with Viliia and Haraiiovitchy. If 
eith(‘r of these two groups had succcedc'd in 
hurling back the opposing llnssiau forces, the 
retn'at of the troops along the other line would 
have been seriously endangered. On the cx- 
tnjiiie right wing, following the northern edge 
of the i’ripot Marshes, the (ha’inans wero 
atb'inpting from tla* south, along the road to 
Niosvi/. and Slutsk, an (‘uveloping movement 
against the Minsk- llohrui'-k line. 

The struggle wJiich thus de\'elopod on tlie 
fall of Vilna on the Svientsiany-J5aranovitch\' 
front — i.e., in the rt‘gion which might best be 
tlescribed a^^ the* northern etaitre of the autumn 
front -lash’d uiiabatc'd for aJjout a fortnight. 
At first the main lighting raged round Smorgon 
and Vileika. \Vith sonu'thing like astonish- 
iiK'ut, slab's the (Jerinan report of Se|.)tembor 2o: 
“The K\issians ar(‘. still resisting our advan<*e 
on the liiK' Smorgon -Vishnel'f,” But even more 
was in store for them. “ In th(^ \'iha region 
above N’ileika,” says the Russian ollicial 
conununii/uc of September 20, “ despcrat<‘ 

a(?tions et)ntinuc. Wo captiin'd the village of 
Kesteika. The (Jenuans deliv(*red a series of 
attacks near Vileika, ]3ushing tliein on many 
oeeasion.s so far that bayonet fighting ensued. 
All the.se attacks were repulsed. 


“ In the district north-west of Vileika our 
troops carried with a bayonet charge the 
fortified \’illage of Ostroff and recaptured the 
village of Gliirty. 

“ On the Smorgon front and south of the 
town fighting continues.” 

During the following two days the Gormans 
continued their onslaughts west of Vileika ; 
in fact, their offensive developed into a pitchetl 
battle. One attack followed the otlu'r, and the 
fighting never slackened. At several points the 
Germans were pouring in their heavy^ artillei'y 
fire “ in the approved style.” On September 27, 
10,000 heavy shells were dro|)pcd in a sector 
lield by a siugh' Russian ri'ginient. Althougli 
prt'ssed hard at times our Allies succeeded in 
holding their ground, and in inflkiting heavy 
losses on the (•uem>\ “ Ono of our armies 

operat ing in this n'gion,” sa\ s the 1‘otrograd 
coimminiquc of Se])tember 2S, “ ca])tured from 
the Germans during the past we(‘k 13 guns, 
including five of large (calibre, 33 niae-hino-guns 
and 12 ammunition wagons. Over 1,000 
unwoimdf'd ( Jermans wen' taken.” 

As the result of about a week’s lighting 
between th(‘ I )isna. and the Xiemen our Allies 
extricated tl eir adv met'd dt'tachmonts, straight- 
ened t)ut their front, cleart'd their lint's of 
communiciat ion of enemy raiders, and oven 
suceeeded by a couuit'r offt'iisivo in pressing 
hack the t'nemy at several points (especially 
in the \'id/.y-Smorgon sector). The Russian 
right wing adv ant.'ed westward down the Vilia 
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“ 77/C 1 nth', ph toj’raph\." 

“THE TIMES” CORRESPONDENT S l AND- 
ING BY A RUSSIAN HEAVY GUN. 

SrnaM picture : Armoured cars. 

find Ilf) its two tril)utari(*s, tJu' Narotoli and tho 
S(‘r\Ttr)i. OiTinaii <*avalry wliicli }iad cut 

t Kc' Polotsk railway at Krzy vilcliy, on tia? 
Scr\(*tcli, and had sja’ta\d to th<‘ south-east 
as far as l)olg\inoff, nc'ar tho source's of tho 
\ ilia. Mas driven hae'k anel tlie^ Pe)le)tslc railway 
was ede'are'd ejf ( Jea’iiians. Our Allie's inain- 
tainod fhe*nisolvcs round tli<5 liard-eontcste'd 
town e)t \'il(‘ika and tho iiri])e)rtant railway- 
junction e)f .Me)le)ele'tohna and rce'apt ureal Snu>r- 
gejn. '.riio (jlornian aelvance was steifipcel anel 
depression b(‘gan to sprewiel in the ranks eif tho 
eaieanw “This fle'[)re‘ssion,'’ says tiie* Pussian 
ollicial report of Se'f)t(‘nih(*r ‘lO, “ manifests 
itself in more and in(.>re freepie.'iit instane-e's of tho 
ahandoninent by tho Germans on the battlcliedd 
of slightly weuine’ed soldiers, of wagons e)n tho 
line* of their retre*at, of the; thr*owing away e»f 
arms and pre)jeM*tiles, and of elise>rde*r and 
ncTN ousness in tlieir tiring.” 

Alsej farther south the Gk'rman attempt 
met with very littlo sue-coss. Tho enveIo|>ing 
mo\'enierit made no j)re)goss, and tlio fighting 
assumed the ehvaraeteT of frontal attacks, with 
liardly any gains for tho Germans to eounter- 
balanco their heavy sacrifices. All atte*m|>ts 
to cross tho Niemen east of Novogrodek e>r to 
])ress forward along tho Daranovitchy-:Minsk 
raihvay, ende*d in failure. 

Then in the first days of Octejber tho German 
offensive in the northe^rn centre be*gan to 
“fizzle out.” Withdrawals to tho We-stern 
front and to Serbia soe^m to have excessively 
depleted their reserves ; when met by tho 


stubborn resistance nf an tauany whom they 
d<*scribed as bc'atiMi and /lying, and possibly 
Jina.gined to lia\o rea<‘}n‘d that, eondition, tho 
(h'rinnns ioimd themscj\ rs miahle to e\(‘rt 
snllieient pressuro against Jiis lines so as 
t(' piei-ee them. S«)o!i autumn rams and 
l)ad rejids }>i*gfm to hampei' m»»ro ami more 
t h(* }ieti\'ity of tho Germans, and a long lull set 
ill on tiie trout hetwei n tla* Disna and tho big 
Marshes. The thick r(‘d line which on the 
coloured map in Part fin of this TTistory marks 
tiie Jtussiaii front towards the end of October, 
PH.», still roughly defined its ])osition at tho 
New ^ <*ar of PJlfi. Our Allies liad maintained 
themselves in full possession of the liighly 
nii])ortant railway junctions of Molodetcliiia 
and Minsk. 

Wliilst attem]iting an offensive against 
IVIinsk and along the Polotsk railway, the 
Germans were also prf*ssing their attack 
against Dvinsk. Towards tho end of September 
the follow ing ordt'r, issued to the (lermaii troops 
operating in that district, canu" into Russian 
liamG : lens of thousands of your comrades, 

who with unbounded valour forced tho Russian 
front at Svientsiany, are in danger as long as 
Dvinsk remains in Russian hands. It i* 
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nooessary to capture it in order to avert the 
danger tlireatening your eoinraxles ; this is your 
duty to these lieroos.” Indeed, the ea[>ture of 
Dvinsk would have been decisive for tlu^ t^ntirc^ 
ofh'iisive east of Vilna. With th(^ (Jernians 
tirinly establislied at J)viiisk, and thr<‘atening 
an advancjo against Ikjlol.sk by the r<jad and 
railway whieli run along th(j riglit bank of the 
River Dvina, tlu; position of our Allies in the 
northern centre oppositf* Svicaitsiany and V'^ilna. 
would havt? become! ])ractieally untenable. 
Ihit tlie capture t)f Dvinsk proved by no na'ans 
an easy task. 

As a strategic eentn^ Dvinsk is eiTtainly 
ecjiial in importance to Vilna, Brest-Litovsk 
and Roviio, and second ijeriun)s only to Warsaw. 
It forms the junction of two of tlie most import- 
ant Russian railways, the Bctrograd-Vilna- 
^^'^a^saw and the Moscow-Sniolensk-Riga lines. 
Moreover, a branch line connects Dvinsk, by 
way of Ponevesh and ShavJe, with tho Baltic 
port of Libau ; at iShavIo it is met by a narrow- 
gauge railw’ay from Taiiroggen, which the 
Oermana had constructed since tlui summer of 
l‘J15. Dvinsk is also tho centre of a network of 
roads. 

Situated in the angle between the Dvina line 
and the I.iithuanian front., Dvinsk served its 
pivot for tho Russian armies operating in the 


lake district to the oast of Vilna. Tho part 
w hich it played in the Russian scheme might in 
certain respects be compared with that of 
Verdun in the West. It would, however, be a 
mist-akt^ to thitik of Dvinsk as of a fortress ; 
in strategic discuission one ought to sjjoak of tho 
Dvinsk district much ratlier than of the town of 
Dvin.sk. The town was tho object to bo 
dehmded, and not the defending factor. It 
lay 8 to 20 miles behind the Russian lino^ which 
enveloped and slieltercd that vital centre of 
communications, which is also one of the 
j)rinc*ipal gates to the Dvina line. Prom 
Illukst near tho Dvina, the Russian front ex- 
tended across the Pont^veslv railway, near 
(larbunovka, tow'ards Lake Sventen. From 
here it ran across wooded hills towards Lake 
Ilsen and Lake Medum, then, cutting tho high 
road north-east of Novo Alexandrovsk and the 
Dvinsk- Vdlna railway near Kriiklishki, it 
reached Lake Baton in tho neighbourhood of 
the village of Oatony, At that [)oint tho line 
curved, following henceforward duo south a 
chain of .small lakes of wliich Lake Baton forms 
ttp[)roximat<dy the centre. At the southern 
end of the chain lit\s Lake Drisviaty, tho bigge^st 
in the Dvinsk region. "J'ogether with the 
neighhouriiig Lak(‘ Dbolie it may be taken to 
form the .southern end t)f tho Dvinsk front. 



A GOLD DRINK. 

Russian troops enjoying their oup of ioe cold water, 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION ON THE DVINA FRONT. 

Russian Gunners Extricating^ a Gun from the Snow. 

As long as the Russian lino south of Lake points between Dvinsk and Baltic Sea. 

Drisviaty stood firm, our Allies in order to keep Towards the middle of vSciiteniber fighting 

Dvinsk, had merely to hold the 27 miles of the in the neighbourhood of Dvinsk assumed 

Illukst-Drisviaty front, which, moreover, nature the regular stationary character of trench 

itself had provided with strong defences. warfare. The Germans were massing heavy 

Had the Germans succeeded in reaching the artillery in thfi rear, whilst trying to push 

Dvina €?ast of Dvinsk, the position of the forward towards the Russian lines by 

Russians in that town would have become means of saps. The opiu’ations culminatetl 

extremely precarious. Lying in a river curve, on September 24 in a fierce battle fought 

convex in the direction of the enemy, Dvinsk along tlie wholt' front between the Dvina 

would have boon exposed to a cross fire. and Lake Drisviaty. Supported by a hurri- 

In the course of August and September cane of firo of their artillery, the Germans 

several attempts had been made by the delivered repeated attiicks against the Russian 

Germans against the Dvina lino at different positions ; certain trenches changed hands 
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THE DVINSK FRONT. 


cevernl times, but at the end of the day the 
Gormans had hardly any gains to record. On 
the next day our Allies recaptured also the 
village of Drisviaty, which commands the 
lake isthmus, and tlio Germans found them- 
Ht'lv'cs reduced to the same position which 
they had occupic'd befon^ the commencement 
of their September offensive. 

In the course of tlic? following ten days 
fighting round l^vinsk lost somewhat in inten- 


sity and was limited to violent artillery duels 
and local attacks, in which jjarticular trenches 
and groups of trenclit^s were won and lost. 
During the fortnight October 4 -18 the German 
offensive against Dvinsk changed its character. 
The operations in the sector betw'ccn Lak'o 
IMeduin and bake Drisviaty lost in importance, 
the enemy concentrated his main endeavours 
in the region between Tllukst and Lake Sventen. 
The attacks south of Dvinsk had stood in close 
connection with the offensive from the Svient- 
siany district against Polotsk. This having 
failed completely, the enemy lost his main 
chance of outflanking the army defoialing 
Dvinsk by reaching the Dvina from the east ; 
a piercing movement from the north-w’^est was 
now’ attcm])ted along the Illukst road and the 
Ponevesh railway. Had the Germans succeeded 
in that attack they would probably have 
follow'cd it up by an attempt to force the 
crossing of the Dvina below Dvinsk, thus 
threatening the retreat of the Russians from 
that district. 

The Russian official comminiique of October 5 
gives the first intimation of a now battle 
developing in the sector between Illukst and 
Lake Sventen. At first the Germans attempted 
an advance near the village of Shishkovo ; in 
the next few days the main attacks centred 
round the village of Garbunov'ka, about two miles 
south of the Ponevesh railway, and about nine 
miles north-west of Dvinsk. “ There w as an 
extremely dcspt?rate fight all day yesterday 
near the villages of Pashilina and Garbunovka,” 
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BRIDGES DESTROYED AND REPAIRED. 

German “ Saw Mills** used for cutting the required 
size planks for repairing bridges. Bottom picture : 
Inj^enious Russian method of delaying Cverman 
advance — (voods train blown up on a railway 
bridge. 

says tho Potroprad cowmuHique of October 10. 
“ Tt diininislied in int(*nsity towards the 
ovcMiing. *J’ho village of (Jarhiinovka was 
taken, lost, and n^taken several tinies and was 
finally abandoned by ns under the caieiny’s tire. 

. . . Near Pashilirui the Gen nans wcav at 
first successful, but towards tho evening tho 
ih'veloprnent of their offensive was cheeked to 
the east of that- village.” On October 10 the 
village of Garbunovka was retakc*n by our 
Allies. For another week the battle raged 
round • Illukst, Garbunovka and Shishkovo, 



witli no advantage to the Germans except some 
small gains near Illukst, wlii(di were balanced 
by losses in other sectors of t he line. 

The general commanding the German forces 
before Dvinsk liad confidently expinMetl to 
enter the town by tho end of September ; a 
month later he stood still in approximately 
the same positions, having wasted something 
like 40,000 men in his hopeless attacks against 
the Russian lines. This estimate of tho 
German losses, whi(di competent observers 
described in October, 1915, as conseiwative, 
is tho more significant, as towards tho end of 
the month the German forces massed directly 
under Dvinsk numbered only six divisions of 
infantry and two cavalry brigades, or about 
80,000 bayonets. “ But the lack of men,” wrote 


Tho T'nnrs correspondent in a despatch of 
October 2.'), “is compensated by strength in 
artillery, including, besides a huge nmnber of 
field batteries, a large number of heavy guns up 
to 8*2 inehes, mortars and siego guns from 
Kdnigs])erg and Kovno.” Moreover, reinforce- 
ments were coming, for tho Germans were ns 
y(‘t far from regarding their attempt against 
Dvinsk as lost. General von Lauenstein, who 
rciihu’ed von .Morgen on the Dvinsk front, 
continued tho opc^rations with even greater 
obstinacy, though in the long run with no 
better success. 

After a sliort lull, fighting recommenced, and 
on October 23 the Germans scored their first 
marked success in tho Dvinsk region. After 
long and vigorous artillery preparation, they 



ARTILLERY FIGHTING ROUND THE LARES NEAR DVINSK. 

In the foreground is seen a Russian battery hidden near a burnt farm. Farther away arc two lines of Russian infartir trenches, ^th barbed wire en^tanglements 
before them, some German shells are bursting over them* Farther still arc three lines of German trenches, and on the hills beyond the hurting village, sbellea by the 

Russians, are the German batteries. 
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attacked the Russian trenches west of the town 
of Illukst ; at first their attack was repulsed, 
but towards the close of the day, they suc- 
ceeded in breaking through, and after a desyier- 
ato battle in the streets, occupied the town. 
It seemed as if that success was to open up a 
new chapter of the battle before Dvinsk. “In 
the region to the east of Jlliikst,” says the 
Russian cotn7nuniqve of Oct<jber 25, “ furious 
fighting with the advancing (Germans con- 
tinues without cessation.” During tlit* next 
few days the enemy strove frantically to mak(» 
full use of liis advantage and devt'lo^) his 
offensive. On October 27-28 he succeed<‘d 
in breaking through tlie Russian front near 
the village of Oarbunovka and to the south of 
it, and in reaching the western C)ut skirts of tlu‘ 
big forests wiiicll I'xtemi between t)a> Illukst- 
Shishkovo road and the Dvina. Here, liowever, 
his advance was brought to a stop by our Allies 
promptly strengtliening their defences east 
of Illukst, by excellent artillery work, and last 
but not least by the brilliant count er-offensivi^ 
carried out by our Allies in the district of 
Platonov ka. 

The Dvinsk front was iu^ld by an army 
deemed one of the most valiant and best dis- 
ciplined among the Russian hosts, which was 
moreover, abundantly su])pliod with artillery 
and ammunition. In the ten days of fiercer 
fighting in the region of Lakes Svenlen and 
Ilsen, which ended on November 11, it fully 
justified its high reputation. According to the 
Petrograd correspondent of I'/ie Tunes., wdio 
visited personally portions of the battlefield 
and hod the privilege of hearing the fwjcounts 
oi the Russian commanders, that battle, best 
described as the Battle of Platon ovka, must 
be regarded as one of the most important events 
on the northern front since the Russian Army 
withdrew from Poland. In the words of the 
distinguished veteran who has been directing 
the operations at Dvinsk : “ After two months’ 
patient resistance of the enemy’s continuous 
offensive we wore at last able, a fortnight ago, 
to assume the offensive ourselves and compel 
the Germans to recede from their positions and 
in their turn adoi)t defensive tactics. I think 
the German failure on this front w'ill assume a 
permanent character — a prophecy fully borne 
out by the events, or ratlior the absence of 
events diuing the follow’ing months. 

The Russian offensive bebw'een Lakes Sventen 
and Ilsen had more than one aim in view. 
The German advance south-east of Illukst had 


been arrested, but considerable reinforcements 
were known to be under way ; these had to be 
diverted. In the region of Lake Sventen the 
German lines were ax^proaching too closely 
to Dvinsk ; the German heavy artillery had to 
bo x^re vented from getting within range of th<i 
town. I’he Russian positions in the sector of 
the two lakes pres('ntod several serious tactical 
tlisadvantages ; those could be remedied only 
l)y iiK'ans of a siK'.cessful advance. But that 
advance itself was rendert*d enormously ditlicult 
by the bad taetic^al position of the Russian 
forces. 

On October .*U, the day which marks the 
beginning of the Russian offensive, the line of 
our Allies extended from the southern shor<? of 
Lak<* Sventen to the northern (‘xtren\ity of 
Lakt! Ilsen, over a distance of about three inil(\s. 
The wliolo region presents a succession of 
swamps and hills, some denuded, others crested 
with pine trees. There is water everywhere, 
only the sand hills stand out — bastions for an 
army on the dchmsivo. The main heights of 
the isthmus bt'tween Platonovka and ].<ak(! 
Ilsen w’cre in the hands of the Germans who luul 
strongly fort ified them. They held also a range 
of hills on the western shore of Lako Sventen, 
from wdiich they could sweep by their artillery 
fir€5 its shores and waters, '^rhe Russian forces 
betwdbn T^akes Sventen and Ilsen were practi- 
cally isolated, in so far as lateral connections 
were concerned. The flanks of the neighbouring 
cor[:)s to right and left were separated by almost 
the whole length of these respective lakes. 

The Russian offensive consisted of two dis- 
tinct movements : one detachment composed 
of two regiments was sent out to take the hills 
on the western bank of Lako Sventen (Red Hill 
and Bald Hill), and if possible to gain touch 
with the neighbouring corps. Another group of 
regiments proceeded to attack the hills round 
Platanovka ; this movement had, however, to be 
j>recedod by the former. 

The following is the descrix^tion of the 
fighting near Lako Sventen given to the Petro- 
grad correspondent of the Times by the colonel 
of one of the two regiments which led the 
way : — 

We had to secure a lodgment in the pro- 
montory nicknamed by our men the ‘ Dog’s 
Tail.’ My scouts crossed the lake at night, 
dug themselves in and annoyed the enemy 
holding the brickyard situated upon a slight 
eminence at the northern part of the pro- 
montory. 'A Lettish officer communded the 
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scouts and organized (lie whole landing. J>ein^ 
ii natives of (he place*, Ju'was al)le to take* advaii- 
(af^e^ e)f eve*ry Ia(t‘iit rt'source.* affeirde'el hy tlie> 
caiuntry. Thus he uiaiia^e'd te) dise*e)ver a small 
fle*et of heiatsanel aelde*el te) t he'in hy e*e)ust rue*( in^ 
a mimber of rafts. Dui-iu^ (lie ni^lit our men 
gradually ivinfeaved the* scouts. On the* folleiw- 
ing day wc rushe'd (he* hrie*kyarel. This gave 
us a large*!* fe)e)(he>ld to ele*ploy einc e)f eair i*e‘gi- 
luonts and stonu what we* calleel Bald Hill, 
while aiiothe*!* n*gim(*nl gerve* its atte*ii( ion to Ke*d 
Jlill, (e) tJie soul ii-w e'st . 

(Jur adva.ne*e was v(*r\' slow. 'The* (le‘rmans 
laid a large* nunil>e*r eif naixiius, thre*e time's as 
many as we* had, also auteauatic ritlc's, and 
fivt'ly useel e^xplosixe* hulle'ts. Ihit eai our 
sieie* we* luiel eair artille*ry iiaisse‘d in se*\e*ral 
line's e*ast eif 8vi*nU*n and iSle'elum, including 
(ielel and lu'avy guns unde'i* geiod cemtred, se> 
that we e*e>uld peiur in elire'ct or flanking fire at 
will. 'Thre'e d lys pasv'el chiefly in ar(ille*ry 


preparation for our final attack. Tlie* inf.intry 
advaiK'i'd slightly. Our artillery o}ise*rv(*rs 
were in the trenclu's ea.irructing the fire^ eif our 
gims. On Nove*inber II, the ene^my be*gan to 
pour in a, fic'rce flanking fire frejui the.'ir guns 
west of llse*n. 

Will'll the. scouts and supports meiN'i'd from 
(lie JJog's Tail promeiiiteiry, our neighbouring 
eorps be'gan to ailvanct^ alsei, and we* finally 
e‘\t<*ndi’d our right Hank and gaini'd direct 
ce)jitae*t. Hut all this time* we* wi*re siifiVring 
lu'a\'ily troni tlie* eiu'iiy’s maxims ou tlie* 
he'ights. 

Bald Hill and Kt*el Hill were* won eai the; 
thii'el ehiy. Tlie* e'ne'my ce)imte*r-attack(Ml anel 
rcteieik the* lirst-namt*d he*ighls. Our peisitieai 
was now a ve ry critie*al one. The; waters eif 
the lake in our rt*ar e*ur off all^hope of imme^ 
diate* reiiifeiree'iuents or of eventual i*e*tr(‘al. 
We* had te) re'take.* i^ald Hill at all ee:)sts, and we* 
did it. My men we*re‘ ti*e*mtuidonsly euice)urage*d 



GERMAN CAVALRYMEN AS GUNNERS. 

A useful weapon used by the German cavalry. One man loads while the other fires the machine rifle. 
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AIRMAN’S VIEW OF A GERMAN GAS ATTACK. 

This picture, taken by a Russian airman, illustrates the bej^inninj^ of a (fcrman ^as attack, the 
poisoned cloud rolling before a westerly wind towards the Russian lines after being released from the 
gas-cylinders. On the right are lines of Oerman troops awaiting the order to advance. 

by the htirrioario fire k<’|)f up ]>y oiir nrlillery. <*e<*(lin^ fo llhikst was <]iv'(Tt(Hl to slt^n the 

Many ot til MU had witiK'ssed the terribh* cirects Kiissian advanee. But in vain; the Kussinn 

of the. (Jeniuin hurricane fire. For tlie first liiu‘ Ix'tweeri the lakes beirij^ fre(*d from tluj 

tinio they saw tliat. our own artillery was not ^allin^ lire from the hills, "fought its way west - 

only eciual but. even superior to anything that ward, fts a.dvane(^ led onmm- ditheult and 

the Ch'rnians could do. Our gunners t('lephoned swampy ground, w hich delayed its move- 

to me askhig w hen thi'y should stop so that cnir merits. One regiment remaincMl for eight days 

men should not suffer from their lire. It simmikmI and nights under heavy lire, ri'ceiving food only 

to me that our shells wore bursting perilously at night, yid- the men never waviM’ed and in 

near, and 1 asked them to cease tii’e. A half tlu' end forced their way forward. The, laaghts 

(jomyiany then attacking Bald Hill was ini- of Platonovka, Selikishki, and Mikulishki were 

mediately mowui down by th(5 Oerman machine- <*apl ured, the Oernian line was throw n back for a 

guns. I at once signalh'd to the gunner's di.stanci^ amounting at some points to no less 

‘ keep on firing,’ and only when our skirmishers than thrcH* miles, the Russians gaiiu'd tho 

were within 2.50 paces of tho German triMiches t*ntire western shorts of Lake Sventen and tho 

the Inu'ricano was suspended and we went noi'th-westtM'ri half of that of Lakr^ llsi'n the 

for the Germans with the bayonet, but they battb^ was won. It w^as won more ‘over at a 

did not wait.” considerably smaller than that inflicted 

The enemy division which had Ireon pro- on the enemy. Tlu' total Russian (Misualties 

8-^—3 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN AUTION, 


(lid not oxccH'd 7,500, iiR'-Iiiding iiiaiiy cases of 
frost -hit t‘, wlu^roas a conservative estimate of 
tin' (*n(‘iny’s lessees place'd tlu'm at 20,000. 

\\*li(‘ii, shortly after tlie battle, 'I'he Times 
eoiT('S})ond(‘nt visit('d the new Kiissian trenches, 
lu' was struck by 1lu‘ good work done in them 
by the Kussian soldi(?rs after ten days of s<‘V(‘rt3 
lighting. “The treiuihes were dry and as 
coiiifortablo as they could have ht'en made 
within the s[)a,(;e of a few (hiys. There was 
»>verhead covc'r for the men at the loophoh's, 
. 111(1 i\ strif) <.)f tiirpaulin t<.) shelter tluaii no that 
within this juiniatiu'O abode two men could 
r(‘st ancl at the same time be ready to stand up 
instant ly to tlu^ loo[)liole in easc^ of an attack. 
Heri' end then^ ('oininunicat ion trenclu's led 
to well -dug, ])omb-fn’(3of shelters wh(*re the 
men could \N jirm themsedves. Thanks to 
(‘\ eel lent distribution of communication tremdies, 
hot food c(.)uld be brought up to th(3 men twice 
daily. Th(i conditions were as good as th(^y 
could possibly bti und(*r the circumstanct's, and 
t he men \v(‘n‘ cheerful and well-nourished. . . 

\ <‘rv ditfenait w(*n' th(3 c.onditions which ho 
found in the coiKpu'rf'd German trenchc'S. 

Tli(* f’ontrasl between tho Itussiari nrul the Oermati 
1 n iicl.r- that tlio tales of suffering and bnrd- 

•dnj) a!)(i < i,Mn|jleto moral collnp-o that had been told a 
tew <le\s n'.'o by the 700 (jenmiii prisoners taken <lnring 
the h.utle were piohubly trm.'. Their rations had Ixmmi 
reiliieed to one-lhird of a pound of broml, while the 
tcrrilic' Uu-ian hombanlmi’iit rendere<l it im])«>--ihlo 
to light a (in' in tlie trenehe.-,. 1 walkeil along ah()nt a, 
mill* of th(‘:-e abandoned works. 'J'lui frenche>< were 
badly •hrj’, iwidently by prentiee hamls, and nltliongli 
tho (o rman^ Inul oec iipied them for some wcek^ they rlid 
not eompaie in point of comfort wit h t he Russian treiielu's 
eornpleted only a few- day.', ago. ’rhe awfni .‘<!en(’h, dno 
to the ah'^eneo of all sanilaiy arrangements, the flirt 
and disorder in the sheltei.s, and Ihfi almost eornpleto 
.'ibsoneo of f*rc-places — all argne.fl that the oeenpants 
'verc not men fitted tr> ''erve in tho field, and were too 
flepressod tf.) cure what hecaine of them. A (pnintily of 
accoutrements still remained in the trenehe,-.. 'I’he 


Jlns.-ian soldier.s had already removed the arms and 
ammunition, ot whieh a laige (pianu|y wn.s .s(‘eured. 'rhi* 
prisoners explained that the nieii Innl refused to carry off 
the weapons behmging to their dead comrades. 

Tlio victory of Platonovka was followed up 
by a Russian advance near Illukst. “ Loft, of 
tho Dvina, north of Illukst,” says tho Russian 
commanif/Hc of Novf'uiber 24, “w«' captured, 
aftt'r lighting, the farm of Yancjpul.” Situatol 
on the rivtn’ about 2t> mill's b(.*low Dvinsk, 
Vanopol poss('‘sso(l considerablo str.iti'gic iin- 
])ortance. From this point tho onotny sevc^ral 
times atU'mpted to cross the riven' in tho hopc^ 
of effecting an (nivelopmont of tho l')vinsk 
tirmy. ^Moreover, tho loss of Vano|)ol (_;hangod 
th(3 Gorman position in tho Illukst region into 
an ('von more proiKJiiucod salient, and one more 
ditlicult to hold, than it had boon 2 ‘)roviously. 
Kvon there, in tho one sr'ctor in which tht^ 
G(*rmans had gaim'd gr(3und during their 
autumn off(?nsive, th(\v were unable to maintain 
it in full, to say nothing of a farther advamu'. 
“ North-west of Dvinsk, in t-ho region of Illukst, 
near tho village of Kazimirichki,” says the 
IVtrograd communique of November 29, “ tlu' 
Gormans, on tho night of tho 28th, opem'd a 
violent artilh'ry fin? on our trenches, and at 
dawn took tho (jffiuisivc. In face of tluj con- 
centrated fir(3 of our artillery and rifles the 
(Germans withdrenv to tht'ir trenches, tlu'reby 
coining undi'r the? fin* of their own hatt(a‘i<’S. 
Taking advantages of this situation, our troops 
in turn di'livered a countc'r-attaek, as th(3 r('sult 
of which tho ('iiemy was drivc'ii out of the farm 
of Kazimirichki and the w(j(jd to tho west of tlu? 
farm. 

“ A ])orti(Dn of our troops at the same time 
hsreed their way into Illukst and occupied tho 
suburb on tlio east side of the place. Dc'- 
vehjping our success, we occupied the two 
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(vnieterif's <if thevilln^' and part of thoCerniaii 
troiiclies fartJiCT to 1 hr* «outli.” 

In thoir j)rc‘cipitato flight from Yaiiopoh 
Iho (Ji'rinans ahandonod tho ollioial rerorils of 
ono l>attalion, in which was found some inter- 
esting corresj)ondenco of tlie lligla'r (command, 
Jt a|)[)('ai-pd from it- tliat repeal i d r<'(jia‘sts for 
furl lier reinforcements were sent })y tlie Lh‘rman 
eommaiiders on the Dvin^k front, )>iit no 
siirti(*i(‘nt 1k‘1|) was re(‘ei\<.‘il for a continuation 
of ttu‘ othaisivo. Tliis might Jia\e IxMai duo 
partly to a. general shortage' ‘of resta'xe's, pai'tly 
bo the conviction, wliieh was hound to gain 
ground, that the atte'inpt at- forcing t h(‘ Dvinsk 
front was liope'k'ss. Anyliow', the fighting in tliat 
sector closed witli tlie end of Novemher, 1915. 

Whilst the right wing of von Jlelow’s army 
was trying to ha-ek its way through in the 
elistriet of Dvinsk, its left wing was hammering 
at-ttlie oth<*r gate of the Dvina lira', the Riga 
sei^tor. Smaller engagi'inents, incidental at- 
t('m])ts to break through at particular points, 
and a prcfiarat oi-y struggli' for positions had 
been proceeding in that n'gion «^ver sinei' the 
beginning of August. About t h(‘ middh* of 
October the operati<»ns round Riga assumt'd 
the character of a vigorous geni'ral olfeiisive. 
Six army eorjis, supported by a very eon- 
sidi'rable artillery foriu* were ga.th(‘r«‘d on t h<* 79 
mill's front extending along a siani-ein-h' from 
Lake Shlotsen, near the Oulf of Jtiga-, to Linden 
on the J3vina. in reality this eonci'ntration 
was even more serious than the mi'i'o numbf'rs 


On 

would indii'ate as, owing to the natun' of the 
gri^iind, ofierations in the neighbourhood of 
Riga art' limit t'd to certain definitt' lint's. 

On Octtibt'r 14, when tho new^ (It'rman 
offensiv't^ began t-o diw’elo[), the eiu'iny lines fob 
lowt'd in tilt' main the ctiurst' of the River Aa 
from Shlttek (near t ht* st'a) to Mitau ; from 
there tht'ir front r*an along the Rivt*r t^kaii, 
anti then, following tht' Mitau-Krt'ut/.burg 
raihvay, approached the J3vina, oppositt* the 
britlgt' heads of Rriedrichstadt and Jakobstadt 
(in this distritrt, halfway bet.wt*eu Riga anti 
J^vinsk, ail tit tempt hail bi'en madt? by the 
Oermans, tow^artls tht* end of August and in 
the lieginning of September, to forct' a crossing 
of the J^\una, but had failed *). 4’liree main 
lines of attack against Riga wt*rt^ open to tho 
Oermans. 'Tht' direct line for a. frontal attack 
against tht' town follow t'tl tht* Mita.ii-Olai- Riga 
road and raihvay. An advance along tliese 
W'as by no means t'asy. lit'tween JNlitau and 
Olai, whicli lies about lialf-way to Riga, the 
roa-d and railway cross the Ri\'t*rs I'lkau and 
INIisst' and stwera-l of their t.ributarii^s ; tho 
country rtxintl is a hwv, wt^oded j)laii» anti oflers 
jtlt'iity t)f |.)ossibilities for dt'ft'iiee. Jk'\’ontl 
Olai an a-dvanee is t‘ven rnort* diriieiilt as it 
It'atls across tho big 'I’irul Marsh. It is true, 
during tht'ir advance intt) l*olantl tin* Austro- 
(Jt'i'mans had been ablti to ovt'reomt* t'ven 
great t‘r obstat'lt's as, c.f/., the 4%mt‘V' .Marsht*s,t 

* Of. Clni|)ltir XCV., p. 503. 

t C-f. Clia[)ter bXXXV., p. KiO ainl riuijjtt'r Xl'I., 
])p. *{43-4. 



BIG GUNS ARRIVE IN RUSSIA FROM JAPAN. 
Russian Officers inspecting the new weapons. 
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but then they had an ovorwliolrning superiority 
in artillery which they possessed no longer in 
October, 1915, against General Ruszky’s forces 
in front of Riga. 

Tho other two j^ossihli^ lines of advanoti 
against Riga were flanking movements. The 
one led along the Tukkum-Shloek-Riga rail- 
way, between Rake Babit and tho sea. An 
advance along that line yjresentod disadvan- 
tages of such serious nature that at first it 
seemed unlikely to bo at all attempted, ancl 
in fact it was not tried by tlu? Germans cxccfit 
as their last chance, in November, after all 
other attempts laid failed. Tho only j>ossibl 0 
road from Shlock to Riga runs quite close to tho 
shore, and is exposed to fire from the sea, which 
was a serious matter for tho (jermans as, sinc-(3 
tho time of their naval reverses in August, 1915, 
our Allies had gained complete mastery in th(' 
Gulf of Riga. 

For a flanking movement against Riga from 
the east, the ground was most- favoural)le in 
the districl of l^exkuoll on the Dvina, about 
12 miles upstream from tlu^ town. In tlio 
neighbourhood of Uexkuoll, opposite tho villages 
of K.-I )e and Klange, tho Dvina divides, forming 
the islet of Dalen, whic‘h is about fi\'e niil<3f long 
and one or two miles broad. A small left -ha.nd 
tributary whi(;h joins the Dvina oj)posit<^ Dalen, 
the River Kesau, ofha’cd still furtlier facilities 
for the throwing of a pontoon briilgo ac*ross tho 
river. This sector bocame, in the secoml half 
of October the s(;en(i of bitter lighting and of 
jx'rhaps tho most dangerous Gt'rman move 
against Riga,. 

On Octo])er 14 the (Jermans opened tln‘ir 
offensive' by crossing the River lOkau, n(3a,r the 
village of (Jrunwald. During the next t\\e> 
days a desperate battle was fought with 
changing success for the station of ( laurosen and 
also near Gross f^kau and west of the farm of 
Missliof on the Missa. On Oeduber 1<> tho 
eiu'iny su(M*(*(‘ded in driving back the Russian 
troops near Gross Kkau towards the River 
Janel), and ff»iight with some success near the 
station of Neugut. During tho next few days 
fighting extended to tho m*ighbourhood of the 
Mitau-Olai line and scjine advance was made 
by tho Germans near tlie village's of Kish and 
Herzogsdorf. Then followed their chief blow 
against the eastern flank. “ In tlio wooded 
region to the north of the Mitau-Ntnigut rail- 
way,” says the Russian official communique, of 
October 13, “ the Germans succeeded in advanc- 
ing to the north. K very where in this region 
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TllK RIGA FRONT. 


tcrrin(! fij^liting is going on.” By Ociobor 20 
tho G('rinarjs reached Jh)rko\vitz on tho Dvina, 
about 14 miles from Riga and only about two 
miles above the islet of Dalon, scoring their 
biggest success in the entire offensive round Riga. 
The true story of it, coming from a competent 
source is this : The Germans were able to 
hVi ^ak through the Russian left Hank between 
Neugut and the Dvina, because a single regi- 
ment liad been left to guard a strcteli of some- 
thing like 15 miles, and having been for a month 
almi'st continuously engaged, it was unable 
to resist tho advance of a whole brigade of 
fresh (Jerrnan troops. Reinforcements reached 
th(5 Russian front on tlic Missa in time, and 
tumbled our Allies to drive back the enemy, 
but for some unaccountable reason, the hard- 
pressed regiment was neither reinforced nor 

relieved. The general commanding the 

<!orps could not be found, in order to give the 
lUHcssary orders, and his absence from Riga 
lastc'tl two whole days. Curiously enough, that 
Russian general had a very German name. He 
had a short shrift and was promptly replaced by 
a well-known Slav coimnaiider. 

Following on tho success east of Neugut, the 
Germans forced a passage across the Missa 
near Dakanen, and reached the village Repo 
on tho right bank of the Kesau. “ in an 


acition near the village of Repo, south-(Mst of 
Riga,” siiys tho oHicial Betrograd cotntnuniq'ne 
of Octolx'r 24, “the Germans succoodod in 
capturing the village. Near tho village of 
Klaiige, north of Repo, wi* inflicted enormous 
loss<‘s on the enemy by our sustained fire.” 
Kunous fighting developed on the next day in 
the Lh*xkuell district on tho left bank of tho 
Dvina. Accounts of that figliting publislx'd 
in tho Novoe Vnifnt/a emphasize tho a])palling 
severity of the artilliTy fire on both sides. Tho 
earth shook for many mil<*s round from tho 
foree of the exploding shells, while rockets cimso- 
l(‘ssly slied a lurid light over tho field of battle. 
At 8 p.m. the Germans began a first attack 
which was repulsed by tho firo of “ M.” Regi- 
ment, on vbieh devolved almost tho entire 
weight of the (h'buiee positions. Up to 3 a.m. 
the regiment had repelli'd six furious onslaughts. 
Then came ilie eriti(;al momtuit. of the sevuuith 
attack. I'roni all sides denst' eolumiis of tho 
enemy crept uj) and impetuously hurled tliem- 
selves on the tired Itussians. Artillery and 
maxims o[K‘ned a murderous fire, and tho 
regiment ehargc'd with the bayonet and hurled 
baek tho foo with heavy losses, which for tin* 
evening totalled at least 800 slain. On the 
fellowing night tho assaults wore renovved with 
the same result. 
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V('t tho npnnivns persisted in their a.ttein})ts 
at erossin^ tlie Dvina. 'The results to f^aiiiecl 
wi‘re such as t<^ justity even heavy saerifiees. 
On one t)(?casion tla‘y tliou^^ht thcMiiselves near 
tJuMr goal ; in n^ality th(*y were walking into a 
tra[). Tlie J^ussians had lurc'd tluau on to tht? 
island of Daltai and tlaai promptly opened fire 
from two opposit<‘ sid(‘s. inflict iiig terril)le losst*s 
on tlie foe. At Kiga. the puhli<* asscanlded on 
tlu^ liridge over the* D\iiia and wa.leln‘d thou- 
sands of (ha'inan corps(\s floating down tlio 
strc'ani. Otlu'i* Jliga residents followt'd tho 
]>rogress of tho artillery battle from the Jiigh 
railway bridge ni'ar the station. One of the 



AUSTRIANS USINC; AN ACIU-THROWINU 
APR>!^KATUS. 

arms of tlie Dvina, called tho Little Dvina, was 
clogged witli German corpses. In tho battles 
in this r(‘gion the enemy lost 7,000 prisoners.’'* 
About the same time as the German right 
wing readied Jhirkowitz on the Dvina, tlaar 
ecaitn* liad advanced up to Olai, half-way 
b('tw<*en Mitau and Higa, but was unable to 

* Tlio J<iis.sian otVirial c.ou}7nuniqu& of Novomhor 1.5 
states that during tho preo'ding inofjlti tho Kiissiari 
troops had taken prisoners r»74 ullieers an<l 49,200 men, 
both AustriJins arnl (ierrnans, and had eapturod 21 
guns, IIH inaohino-guns, 18 trcmch mortairs and throe 
searchlights. A largo proportion of that haul was, of 
course, made during tho figliting on tho Styr and Strypa. 


advance any farther. Tho Potrograd corre- 
spondent of Tho Time ft y summing up on October 
28 tlio results of a fortnight of tho most dos- 
ptTato efforts on tlie ])a.rt of tho Germans, 
denied that tlie ( h'rnian ofTmisive had acliioved 
any iiiarketl suecess or threatiming Kiga. They 
now stood on a front of about, 50 miles, ox- 
tending from the shon^s of the Gulf by Schmar- 
den, Kalnsein. Olai, IMakaiicn, to the J)vina 
()|>posite the island of J )alen. The sector of 
tJiat lint^ iieari'st to tboJ3\’ina was that between 
Dalen and IMakaiien lieing distant 10 or 11 
mih\s, most of the Gt*rman front receded from 
Kiga to a distance of from 17 to 27 mikv* 

On Octobt'i’ .‘U tlie (h'rman autumn off<'nsiv(‘ 
against Kiga ent er(*d on its lust stage. 
main intert'st during the* first half of ^'ovi'inher 
centred roimii thi‘ atteni[)ts to break through 
ill the Shloek n'gion, betw(‘(ai [.diki's Kaiig(‘r 
and Kabit and tli<^ sea.. According to ri^lia-bh* 
estimates tlio enemy bad coneentrated two or 
tbrcH* army corps in the maritime section, and 
laid brought up lieavy artillery, conveyed to 
Lihau by sea, and from there by powerful 
tractors. The (k'rman offetisivi' hc'gari ou 
October 31 with attacks near K<‘mmern ami 
1’cliiii, at the western c'xtnuuity of La.k<* 
Babit. The fighting eontinui'd for several 
days, spreading to Kaggasian ar. thi5 north- 
eastern end of Lak(* Kaiigc'r. As th(' battle 
developed it Ix^gan slowly fo turn to tlio advaii- 
tag<^ of our Allic's. On November 7 tho Rus- 
sians snce.eeded in advaiieing betwijen Shloek 
and Lake Babit, and also south of the lake. 
On the next, day they n‘occupied the. district 
east of Kemmern, capturing “ a large (piantity 
of munitions and material which tlu> Germans 
had abandoned during tli(‘ir preeipitati' re- 
treat.” The figliting culminat(‘d on Novom- 
lier 10 in a battle in which tho Russian fleet 
co-operated effectively with tho land batteries. 
According to a description given by AT. Ksiunin, 
correspondent of tlio Novae Vreniya^ tho artil- 
lery prejiaratiori began in tho morning, and tho 
enemy’s positions vv(*re drenched with a rain 
of Bhells. Thereupon tlio Germans attempted 
to assume tlu^ offensive, but were instantly 
beaten back by a counter move of our Allies. 
One of the Kussian units took tho (?nemy in 
tho rear, subjeiiting him to a cross-fire from 
rifles and maxims. 

In one of the trenches the Germans displayi'd 
the white flag and lield up their hands, but tho 
Kussians, taught by bitter experience, were 
too wary to bo caught by this transparent 
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RUSSIANS PLAGINCi A SHARCHLUmT IN POSITION. 

After the apparatus which is brought up by horses to the position it is to occupy, the searchlight is 

elevated and connected with the battery. 

device, and not a man or a hostile company inoimd and elevation. The Russians eii- 

siirvived. trenched overnight before Kcmmern, and early 

The Russian advance was attended by the following day the advance was resumed, 

incredible difllc Lillies, the troops going forward the men being obliged in many places to wade 

amid thawing snow in the swollen marshes, waist deep in icy water. 

and with a Gorman maxim posted on every The Fleet continued to render splendid siip- 



THE FATE OF A VILLAGE BETWEEN THE OPPOSING ARMIES. 
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port, and its shells, bursting far into the 
enoniy’s dispositions, blew up his trenches, 
dismantled his batteries, and cut off his con- 
nexion with his reserves. At length the enemy, 
unable to stand this punishment any longer, 
fled in disorder, and the Russians surged 
into Kemmorn. Pausing merely long enough 
to take prisoners, they prt^ssod on farther. 

The eleven days of almost uninterrupted 
fighting resulted in a German defeat, and all 
attempt at an advance against Riga along the 
sea was given up for the present. In fact, at a 
few places our Allies continued to drive back the 
enemy ; they gained complete control of Lake 
Rabit, and achieved considerable progress on the 
shores of Lake Kangor, which is about 25 miles 
N\ est of Riga. The Potrograd official cofnmuniqud 
of November 24 mentions a further Itussian 
advance in the district west of that lake. 

Isolated attacks in the neighbourhood of 
tlio farm of Bersomiinde, opposite the islet of 
JIalen, were, late in November, the last 
flickerings of the German offensive against the 
line of the Dvina. The complete failure of 
that offensive is in certain respects comparable 
with the defeat which the Germans had suffered 
on the Bzura-Rawka line in the last days of 
.January, 1916. It proved once more that 
the Russians were as fighters more than equal 
to their opponents, and that the Germans had 
little chance of breaking through their linos 
when the Russian troops received sufficient 
support from their artillery and did not suffer 
from a shortage of ammunition. 

Tlie troops of General Ivanoff, in their 
dashing counter-offensive on the middle Styr, 
had re-entered the town of Lutsk on Septem- 
ber 23, taking prisoners eighty officers and 
about 4,000 men. The caj^ture of that bridge- 
head by our Allies was a bold and successful 
stroke, but it would hardly have been advisable 
for them to try to maintain the advanced 
position which they won in the big bend of 
the river. Whilst the Austro -German forces 
north-east of Lutsk remained in possession of 
vne left bank of the Styr in the region of Kolki, 
and south-east of Lutsk held Dubno and the 
left of the Ikva, the intervening district 
would have formed for oxir Allies a dangerous 
salient. They volimtarily abandoned it, and 
even the enemy had no elaborate tales to tell 
abo\it the extraordinary feats of his pro- 
verbial heroes. “ Yesterday,” says the Vienna 
communique of September 27, “ the enemy 



THE STYR, FROM KOLKI TO RAFALOVKA. 


evacuated the positions north-west of Dubno, 
and in the Styr sector near Lutsk fell back in 
an easterly direction.” It was on a straight 
front extending from Rafalovka, Tchartorysk 
and Kolki to the Ikva south of Dubno, that 
the Russians decided to moot the new offensive 
by which the enemy planned to complete his 
advance in the southern area of the Eastern 
til oat re of war. 

The first Austro -German offensive against 
Rovno, in the beginning of September, took 
the form of a concentric attack which followed 
mainly the two railway lines : from the north- 
west it proceeded from the direction of Kovel, 
and from the south-west along the Brody- 
Dubno-Rovno railway. Its failure resulted in 
the adoption of a slightly different strategic 
f)lan. Having received fresh reinforcements, 
Linsingon in the beginning of October concen- 
trated his main forces for an advance on 
Sarny, the j miction of the Kovel -Kicff and the 
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Vilna-Kovno railways. Baranovitchy, the 
noi’tlic'rn terminus of the portion of the line 
which crosses the Pripet Marshes, was already 
in tlio liands of the Germans. Could they 
haves established themselves also at Sarny 
and obtained a lateral connexion with the 
armies in the northern area, the position of 
our .Allies round Kovno would have become 
untenable. They would have found them- 
selves outflanked from the north, and the 
strong d(h*nccs of Kovno would have had to 
bo abandont'd practically without fighting. 
The Gernuin atti'inpt at an outflanking movci- 
ment from the north was, nioreovt*r, accom- 
panied by a new battle in the south, fought on 
the now historic fields of Xovo-Alexinets and 
on the edges of the Podolian high plateau over 
the Strypa. 

In the neighbourliood of Sokal, some 23 
miles north of J^msk, the River 8tyr apjiroac lies 
within (mly a few miles of the River Stochod, 
another trilmtary of tlu? Pripet. The space 
between tlu'm is tilled by a marshy depression 
which extends from south-east to north-west, 
and follows the right bank of the Stoeho<l 
almost down to the point at which the Kovel- 
Sarny railway crosses that river. Near Sokal 
th(‘ Styr changes its course and assumes a pre- 


dominantly easterly or north-easterly direction 
till it is joined by the River Kormin, about three 
miles east of Tchartorysk. It then turns to the 
north-west, forming a big bend between the 
Komaroff-TcViartorysk-Mayunitcho road and 
the Kovcl-Sarny railway. On the line of Polonne 
(the point at which the Kovel-Sarny railway 
crosses the Styr) the distance between the 
Styr and the River Stochod amounts to about 
thirty miles. Por a few more miles north of 
the railway line the Styr traverses fairly high 
ground, then it enters again a swampy depres- 
sion which links up with the big marshes of the 
PrixDot. Between Kolki and Rafalovka, on a 
str<‘tcli of about twenty miles, tho absence of 
marshes along the Styr renders conditions 
favourable for an offensive. Moreover, the 
concentration within that- region of roads and 
railways, which naturally seek higher ground 
and easy river crossings, marks it out for a 
modern battletield. It became tho matti 
theatre of tho ligliting on tho Styr during thfi 
autumn of 1015. 

For almost two months lastt d the desperate 
battle on the Middle Styr, in which the Austrian 
and Gc’rman forces under General von 
hinsingen mot the Russian troops of General 
Brussilotf — tho same w ho as commander of the 



AUSTRIAN PRECAUTION AGAINST CHOLERA. 
Distilling drinking water. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY GOING INTO ACTION. 


Kighth Army had, in tho summer of 1915, 
carried out tho skillful retreat from tho Central 
Carpathians by Lvoff to Volhynia. l.\vo 
separate areas can bo distinguished on tho 
battlefield round Tchartorysk, which foriiu'd 
tho central and most essential ])art of tho Styr 
lino. "I"ho northern part of the lines centred 
round tho Kovel-Sarny railway. ^Pho high- 
road which runs through Kafalovka torincd its 
northern limit (though minor engagcMnent.^ 
took place also beyond it) ; in the south it was 
enclosed by the marshy course of tht^ Okonka, 
a small left-hand tributary of the Styr, which 
joins its valley south -w'est of tho town of 
Tchartorysk, forming several small islands and 
spreading out into a wide marsh. Tho town of 
Tchartorysk lies entirely within the northern 
sector. The second area extended south of 
Tchartorysk, and north and east of Kolki, 
between tho Rivor Styr and its right-hand 
tributary Kormin. The Kolki-Garaymovka 
road formed its aj^proximato southern limit. 
Those two distinct areas were usually referred 
to in the oflicial commufiiques by the chief towns 
as the districts of Tchartorysk and Kolki, which 
names may be kept as the most convenient 
descriy)tions. 

Tho battle of the Styr began on September 27 
wdth a German offensive in the southern area. 
Having crossed the liver at Kolki, tho enemy 
spread out to the oast. Three days later his 
advance was, however, stopped on the line 
Novoselki - Kulikovitche - Koshishtcho - Tcher- 


Tiish. Then for weeks the fighting continued 
to o.sclllalo oast and \^■est of that line. Attacks 
and counter-attacks f(»llo\ved on one another 
with that almost monotonous r<*gularity which 
is cliaractt‘ristic of regular trench-warfare. 
^rh<‘ bare stalomt'nts of small advanccanents and 
r(‘t Irements, as given by th(^ ofiicial reports, 
devoid as tliey arc of all dramatic, human 
detail, are ^ry bones to the readcT. Vot they 
contain tho essential summary of big and 
important operations, llio entries taken — e.q,, 
from th(' Kxissian commiDilqxicfi of ()(*tober 6-11, 
aiul relating to the district of Kolki, may servo 
jis an illust ration October 6 ; “ *South-west of 
'rdaxrtorysk the enemy was thrown ba(‘k 
towards th<‘ village of Novoselki, leaving in our 
lamds somt^ 150 prisorars and a quick-firing 
gun. In the region of tho villages of Krasno- 
vola and Koshislitche wo have had several 
conflicts with the enemy, who was progressing 
towards the east.” 

Octt)ber 8 ; “ By an energetic attack . . . 

our troops, notwithstanding a violent hail from 
quick-firing guns and repeated counter-attacks 
by tho enemy, occupied his positions oast of 
Milashoff . . . and carried by assault tho 
village of Tchernish.” 

Getober 10 ; “ Fighting continues near 

Milashoff. . . 

October 11 : “ . . . our troops, supported 
by artillery fire, o(jciipied the eastern side of 
the village of Tchernish . . . with very slight 


RUSSIAN ARTILLERY STARTING FOR THE BATTLEFIELD 
Huge borsc'teams haulioi bi^ {uns throufb tbe anow. 
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The same names continue repeating them- 
selves in the Kolki district to the very end of 
the battle of the Styr — a testimonial to the 
magnificent endurance of the Russian defend- 
ers, By holding out in that sector they 
covered, against an outflanking movement from 
the north, the district of Kovno, and especially 
its outposts round Derazno, and also enabled 
the adjacent forces in the district of Tchartorysk 
to meet by a counter-offensive the impending 
German attack along the Kovel -Sarny railway. 

The Russian advance in the northern sector 
began on October 3, “Our troops,” says the 
Potrograd comnmniqiie of October 4, “ crossed 
successfully the Styr near Polonnc and drove 
the enemy from the village of Tsrniny. We 
made an equally successful crossing near the 
village of Kozlintso, above Tchartorysk.” On 
the same day our Allies took the village of 
Kostienovka, on the Rafalovka high-road, 
and the village of Sobieshtcliitse to the north 
of it, capturing two quick-firing guns and over 
200 men. During the next tliree days the 
Russian troops reached the Optova-V olt click - 
Lisova-Budka line, about 6 miles west of the 
Styr. Then followed a fortnight of obstinate 
fighting on both sides of the River Okonka, the 
border lino between the two areas : the (fermanic 
forces had advanced in the Kolki district, our 
Allies had made good their counter offensive 
west of the Rafalovka-Tchartorysk. Kach side 
was now tlireatcning to outflank the other ; 
this state of unsafe balance could not continue 
.and a di'cisive action was imminent. At first 
the Austro-Gcrman troops succee<lcd in driving 
back our Allies. Having concentrated about 
tliree army corps in the district of Tchartorysk, 
they pressed back the Russian forces and 
captured the town of Tchartorysk ; they 
thereby rendered necessary a retreat towards 
the Styr, also farther north, west of Rafalovka. 

On October 17 came the Russian counter- 
stroke. In the north oiu* Allies reciiptured 
on that day the villages of Sobieshtchitse and 
Podtcherevitche, taking over 1,500 prisoners. 
South of the Okonka they occupied the village 
of Novoselki and its bridgehead on the Styr, 
capturing two whole companies of the 4 1st 
German Infantry Regiment, with their com- 
manders. “ Our troops, who captured yesterday 
50 officers and 1,900 soldiers,” sums up the 
‘Petrograd communique^ “ also took 6 machine- 
guns and a large quantity of arms and munitions 
abandoned by the enemy, while they them- 
selves lost only one officer and 50 men.” 


The success of October 17 was followed up by 
a new advance on the? next day. The town of 
Tchartorysk was carried by a sudden attack. 

“ Turning simultaneously the flanks of the 
(ilermans operating in this district,” says the 
Russian report of October 19, “ we captured 
over 700 soldiers of the 1st Kronprinz Grentidier 
Regiment, with 28 officers, including the com- 
mander of the 3rd Battalion.” The German 
forces fell back beyond the villages of Budka 
and Rudka. During the next few days the 
Riussians extended their iiold on the western 
bank of th(5 Styr up to Kornaroff. The situa- 
tion of the German forces, which wore now 
daily losing thousands of men, was becoming 
precarious, and fresh reinforcements hod to be 
hurried up to the front. About October 25 
the Austro-Gcrman forces assumed a counter- 
offensive on the Lisova-Budka line and round 
Kornaroff. Dming the following week every 
day each side reported lieavy figliting and big 
captures of prisoners. Our Allies had to fall 
back before overwhelming numbers. Then in 
turn, on receiving reinforcements, they again 
advanced. “ We broke the enemy’s lira^s 
south-east of the village of Budka,” says thc^ 
Russian communkiue of November 10, “ and 
during the pursuit of the retreating (^nemy our 
troops occupied this village, as well a.s the 
forests to thy south and north. Towards mid- 
day we made prisoners 50 oHicers and over 
2,000 men, of whom half were Germans. 
took about 20 machine-guns.” During the 
next few days, however, the Russians were 
again compelled to retire. The enemy reports 
of November 15 announced the ca])ture of the 
western bank of the Styr, including the town 
of Tchartorysk. ” Four vNcoks’ tenacious and 
glorious fighting for Tchartorysk has caused 
the retreat of the Russians to their original 
positions,” was the triumphant claim of the 
Austrians, as if they and their Allies hjid never 
intended to advance beyond the Styr. Even 
so, their joy was short-lived. “ Left of the 
Styr,” says the Petrograd communique of 
November 20, “ the enemy was unable to hold 
the ground which he occupied, and on Novem- 
ber 19 we rcoccupicd the town of Tchartorysk 
and the village of Kozlintse, on tho left bank 
of the Styr below Tchartorysk.” 

Meantime the advanced autunm was ren- 
dering operations more difficult and, when, the 
enforced lull sot in, tho Austro -Germans forces 
still always stood on the western bank of tho 
Styr, far away both from Sarny and Rovno. 
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The southern flank of the Russian positions 
in Volhynia was hold by the trooi:)S under 
Generals Shcherbatoff and Leshitsky. Their 
line extended from the Ikva above Dubno, 
across the upper reaches of the Seroth, along 
the range of lieights on the eastern bank of the 
Strypa, down to the Dniester. Up to a few 
miles east of Zaleshchyki the northern bank 
of the Dniester was in tlie hands of the enemy. 
In the country between the Dniester and the 
Truth the positions extended in the autumn 
of 1916 close to the frontier of Bessarabia and 
the Biikovina, 

At the northern end the district of Novo- 
Alexinets formed the key to the positions. It 
lies near the sources of the Ikva, Horyn and 
the Seroth. The rivers surround it from three 
sides and, though as yet small streams, they 
form serious tactical obstacles as their courses 
are lined with wide marshes which, at many 
points, deepen into ponds and small lakes. 
Koimd Novo-Alexinets, between the lake of 
Zaloztse on the Sercth and the upper courses 
of the Iloryn and ikva, rises a range of thickly 
wooded heights about 1,300 feet high. The 
nuirshy valley of the Sereth east of those hills is 
almost a mile wide. South of Zaloztso special 
importance attached to the sector between 
Vorobiyovka and Dolzhanka. It formed the 
gate — or, perhaps, rather the bridge, being a 
strip of elevated ground between two deep 
depressions — to Tarnopol, the chief centre of 
roads and railways in Northern Podolia. The 
hard contested heights of Tsobroff form part of 
that ridge ; their importance lay in that they 
dominate the road and railway leading from 
LvofT by Zlochoff and Zboroff to Tarnopol. 

From the Zboroff-Tarnopol railway in the 
north to the Dniester in the south, between the 
Strypa and the Sereth, lies the part of the 
Podolian high plateau which, at the southern 
end of the Fastorn front, was throughout the 
autumn of 1916 the scene of the most im- 
portant fighting. The valleys of the parallel 
left-hand tributaries of the Dniester cut the 
Podolian plateau into a series of square seg- 
ments. The tableland between the Strypa 
and the Sereth forms a slightly inclined plane 
rising towards the west and the south. Most 
of it is a perfectly open high plateau, with 
hardly any forests, not even trees, except on 
the hills which line the river-valleys in the 
northern part, and, in the south, in the 
neighbourhood of the caflons. The drainage 
of a large part of that high plateau is rather 


poor and its depressions — thougli anyhow tliey 
still exceed as a rule the 1,000 feet contour- 
line — tend to be marshy. The geological 
structure of the country is, however, such 
that once the river has cut down to the sub- 
strata of sandstone the character of its bed 
and banks undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion. The wide, marshy valleys, with their 
strings of little lakes, clinnge into narrow 
canons, of which the banks descend either in 
terraces or in straight, steep inclines ; in the 
local language the slope of a canon is usually 
called by the expressive description of wall.” 
Those canons are the characteristic feature of 
the Dniester belt. Its bigger tributaries 
naturally begin to form them farther north 
than the smaller brooks ; thus, e.f/,, in the 



IN THE TRENCHES. 
Russian machine at work. 


case of the Strypa the change sets in round 
Sokoloft* (between Siemikovitse and Bmkanoff), 
in the case of the Dzhuryn not until a few miles 
above Koshylovtse. The be rder-l ne between 
the two types of river-valley is usually of 
special tactical importance : marshes and ponds 
no longer impede an advance, but the caiion 
has not yet reached the depth, nor are its banks 
as yet sufficiently precipitous, to form a serious 
natural obstacle to military movemtmts. 

It was the peculiar configuration of the river 
banks which marked out the neighbourhood of 
Siemikovitse and Burkanotl for the battle- 
ground of the Middle Strypa. As a matter of 
fact, Siemikovitse lies still within what might 
be called the marshy 7 one?. North of it the 
Strypa widens out into a lake about four miles 
long and more than half a mile wide. But 
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POISON-GAS FROM A HILL 

Rusciaa soldiers thellerioil bebiad their 

whereas most of the small lakes in that region Tscbroff heights and along the Strypa front, 

are surrounded by marshes covered with rushes, Each side was testing the strength of the 

the banlcs of the southern end of the Ishkoff other’s positions and preparing to strike a 

J^ako rise more suddenly, and the access to the blow. The Germans were planning one from 

w’ater presents no difficulties. For over a mile the direction of Ihitchatch, but our Allies 

after leaving the lake the Stry[)a cuts a narrow got in theirs first, and after short preliminary 

course between fairly higli. though not steep, fighting scored a decisive success in the sector 

banks. At this jjoint the Tarnopol-Pod- Burkanoff-ITajvoronka, and carried also the 

liaytso roa,d crosses the river, and this is Makova Height, a few miles south-east of 

undoubtedly its easiest crossing within the Burkanoff ; being one of the few high hills in an 

northern area. The main disadvantage, from almost complete plain, it dominates a largo 

the point of view of military operations, lies, part of tho ground between the Strypa and the 

however, in tlio narrowness of the space Strusoff-Darachoff-Butchatch road, “ Follow- 

afforded to them, for between Siemikovitse and ing up the success gained tho previous day,’^ 

Sokoloff the river widens out again into says the Petrograd commtmique of October 12, 

swamps which are practically impassable, “ our troops forced the enemy's last line of 

('specially in autumn. Below Sokoff begins tho defence and occupied two rows of trenches, 

canon of the Strypa and here, inside big river They also stormed a w^ork and farm on a 

loops, surrounded by forest, lies tho village of height east of the village of Hajvoronka. 

Burkanoff and the hamlet of Hajvoronka, after “This position constituted a strong fort with a 

Sieniikovitse the most important battlefield on whole system of trenches covered in and con- 

thc Strypa. The canon which, 15 miles farther nected by a corridor with loopholes protected 

south, below' Butchatch, attains a depth of by steol plates. Round the W'orks where 

about 400 feet, is as yet hardly 150 feet deep. placed two row's of barbed wire. In the redoubt 

The favourable character of tho river crossings 252 men surrtindcred and we captured a gun 

naturally finds its counterpart in the system of and three machine-guns. In an attempt to 

roads : on a stretch of about five miles between retake the lost w ork the enemy launched a 

Sokoloff and Visniovtehyk three roads approach counter-attack with largo forces, but W'as 

the Stryx)a from the east, whilst in the next ten repulsed. 

miles not a single one leads across it. “ By a fresh effort in the same region as the 

During the fortnight, September 27 to village of Hajvoronka wo forced the enemy’s 

October 11, smaller engagements were of lino on Mount Makova, where we captured 

almost daily occurrence in the district of the a whole Austrian battalion. 
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SIDE TUNNEL IN BUKOVINA. 

^teel shields until the ^as-cloud passes. 

“ As fi result of the tigliting in the whole of 
this sector the eiu'iny was completely defeated 
and began to retire in disorder beyond the 
Stry})a. Our troops pursued him closely and 
entered the village of JTajvoronkca by a bridge 
which was on fire, ^'owards the e\ening wt* 
crossed the S try pa. 

“Our cavalry, which had been thrown for- 
ward to break up the enemy’s force, sabred 
many and captured a convoy. Our trophies 
this day consisted of 00 otYicers and over 2,000 
men taken ijrisoners, four guns, and 10 machine 
guns.” 

On the next day our Allies enlarged their 
gains on the Strypa by capturing Vissniovtchyk, 
a village a few miles south of Thirkanoff. 
Meantime, the lighting round JTajvoronka 
continued with undiminished violence. *^010 
armies in I’odolia included some of the finest 
Russian cavalry divisions which, even under the 
extraordinarily difficult conditions of trench 
warfare, frequently managed to carry out 
successful charges against the enemy lines. “ A 
detachment of our cavalry,” says the Russian 
report of October 13, “ left the vilhige of 
Hajvoronka without being perceived and, 
deploying rapidly along the front on horse- 
back, charged the enemy’s linos. With a courage 
full of self-sacrifice the cavalry crossed three 
lines of the entrenched enemy, putting him 
to the sabre. The enemy after some irregular 
firing took to flight.” 

Meantime, General von Bothrner \%'as hurry- 


ing up rcinforc(‘ments, throwing some of his 
l)est German troops into the fighting. On 
October 13 the enemy delivered four bayonet 
attacks against the Russian trenches round 
Ifajvoronka. Under the pressure of the fresh 
enemy fore(‘s, our Allies withdnwv to the 
eastern bank of the Strypa, retaining, liowevtT, 
their gains round RurkanolY and on Mount 
Makova. 

'^riu' iif'xt Russian stroke was delivered on 
October 21, in the district of Nov^o-Alexiiia*ts. 

“ Ry a powerful conp (Je main,'' says the 
Petrograd cotnntuniffHV of October 22, “ wu 

carried ycstiTday part of the enemy’s positions. 
Similarly we captured part of the enemy’s 
positions in tlu' rc'gion east of Lopushno, north 
of Novo-Alexiniets. During the day w^o cap- 
tured in this fighting 148 officers and 7,500 
prisoners, two howitzers, and a number of 
machine-guns.” Rven the Vienna official report 
of the same day acknowledged the Russian 
success, stating that the AiLstrian front had b(on 
withdrawn “before the pressure of superior 
forces on a length of three miles and to a depth 
of 1,000 paces.” During the next few days 
a battle was fought of the kind w hich in trench 
warfare usually follow’s on changes in the line. 
At its close, about October 20, our Allies were 
still in possession of most of the newly-accpiircd 
ground. 

On October 30 the Austrians assumed the 
offensive north of the Dniester. Holding the 
belt of forests and canons on the left bank of 
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RUSSIAN MOTOR-CYCLISTS RESTING. 

The solcier at the door of the WinJmill is keepin|| ^uard# 


tli(^ riv(‘r between Jbitchateh and Zah'shehyki, 
tliev fiad a distinct tactical advantage in tliat 
region, and (lie initiativ’e lay witJi them. 
JJeforo the niov'oniont liad time to develop 
it was stopp(*d liy a vigorous Russian couiiter- 
orf(‘nsi\'e wliich was opiau'd on the following 
day in tlie sei^tor of Sieinikovitse. Seriously 
threatened from tliat quarter, tlie enemy had 
to rt'liiKjuish for the time being all attempts 
at a flanking movement from the south. “ After 
fierce bayonet fighting,” says the Russian report 
of November 1, “ our troops occupied the village 
of Sieinikovitse. . . . The majority of the 
Oermans dc'fendiiig the village were bayoneted 
and the others were captured.” But the 
])assagc across the Strypa at Sieinikovitse^, 
between the. lake and the? marshes, was too 
narrow to admit a jiroper deploym<‘nt of forces, 
and oiLT Allies had, tlu'refore, to undertake the 
much more hazardous attempt of crossing the 
lake; in boats. This was successfully earri<*d out 
during the night of October 31 -November ]. 
” I..anding during tlie night on the o]>i)osite 
liank,” states the rowinini IfjHe of November 2, 
“ and breaking through several barbed wire 
entanglements, some of which were under water, 
our troops attacked tlu' enemy, and dashing 
into his trenches bayoia'ted the majority of 
the Germans and Austrians defending them. 
We took about 400 jirisoners. 


“ The fighting continues on the Strypa near 
the village of Sieinikovitse, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Ishkoff. On November 1 
our troops carried by assault the village of 
Bakovice, south of Sieinikovitse, and the forest 
of Bakovice. 

“ It has now been established that in the 
fighting on October 31 and Novi'inber 1 on 
the Strypa wo captured altogether 80 oHicers 
and .3,500 German and Austrian soldiers.” 

'Jliis was, however, onl^^ the beginning of the 
fighting at Siomikovitse, one of the most 
peculiar battles fought in the war ; forces 
amounting on either side to nearly an army 
corps, were contesting a front about one mile 
and a lialf wide, whilst batteries of all calibres 
were developing regular liurricanes of fire from 
the opposite banks of the lake and of the 
marshes which intervened between the two 
armies north and south of the causeway of 
Sieinikovitse. South-west of the village of 
Sieinikovitse and north of Sosnoff, between 
the swamps of IBicniava and the marshy 
valley f>f a small brook which joins the Strypa 
below Sosnoff, rises a ridge, about 1,200 feet 
high. Making use of it.s broken ground and 
of the cover which it affords, the c^nerny 
attemptf'd on November 2 an attack against 
the villagi' of Si(*mikovitse, At first he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the Russian front, but a 
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Russian counlt'r-offensive cut olT tlio advanced 
nody which had entered tiie village. Five 
thousand men, (iernians and Austrians, wore 
taken prisoners. During the following days also 
the Austrian aufl (h*rtuan reports elaiuic^d 
considera})le hauls of [)risoners. “ Fighting by 
(general Hothni(*r’s trooj)s ii^ and lu'ar 
Si(‘inikovitso eontinu(‘cl yesterday,’' reads 
the Berlin cominuuunm of NovcMulK'r 4. 

T-lie number of prisoners ea])tured in 
the village fighting was increased to 
Considering the narrow S|)ac(; within which 
the battle was iouglil, and the nia.iiv 
dangers of being cut. off frenu all ]K>ssibility of 
retreat by th(*. lake* and the niarslK's, it s(‘eins 
but natural that each side should have sufftM-td 
heavy loss(\s in ])ri.‘^ oners. 

During t lie ni'xt- few days t he eraany su(‘,e('eded 
in regaining most of the ground on the western 
bank of the Strypa. Tluai a lull set in in the 
tigliting. It \Viis again broken) tou^ards the laid 
of the month, when the Austrians attempted 
to regain a foothold also on the eastern side of 
the river. By a. skilful counter-attack the 
Russians managed to drive them back and to 
pin their retr(‘ating columns to tlie river. A 
fearful struggle ensued ; in ])refererice to 
surrendering, the Austrians threw themselves 
into the water, wliero they were either drowned 
or peri.slied by the lir<^ of the Russian batteries. 
Russian military corn'spondents paid a generous 
tribute to tliat piect' of stoicism, characteristics 


of the greatly improved moral of the Austrian 
in (jalicia in comparison ^^■ith the troops (Migag('(l 
at the beginning of tlit' war. “ AMiertns a year 
ago flight juid surremh'r were eoimnori pluaio- 
mena in tin* ranks of the Austrian Army,” wrote 
ill Decemlier, 11)15, The Times eoiTespoudent 
from Ik'trngrad, summing up Russiau e\))(‘rt 
Opinion, “ to-day the Austrians fhn? far less 
fre(|uently and surnaider with the utmost 
reluctance*.” 

Tow’ard the end e>f Xovember a com])lcle lull 
in the tigliling set in along the (*ntin* Fa.ste rn 
front ; the opposing forces were still facing oia^ 
allot h('r ])raclically on the same liiii's which they 
had held two montlis earli(‘r, at the eoja'hi.don. 
of the Uiissian n treat from X’ilna. The (icrmaii 
plan of gaining a front in the Fast which, owing 
to 8uiK‘riority of eommuiii(;ations and the 
j)oss(*ssioii of a lateral eomu'ction across the 
Marsh(*s of the Pripet, could liav<* h(*(‘n iicld by 
force's very much inh'rier to those? of lla* attack- 
ing side*, laid failed comph'tely. On the l)\ina 
aial cv(‘ryw’h('r(' south of tla* Marshes, our Allies 
maintained tliemselves in positions in which 
tliey had the use of (‘(jual, if not superior, 
systems of roads and railways. The iiroblem of 
initiative for the future was far from having 
boon solved in the way in wdiich the (.iermans 
had wished and expected to see it done. The 
German offensive in the summer of 1014 wais to 
hav'^e “settled ” for good the war in the West. 



AN AMBUSH. 

Russians skirmishinji in a village in Galicia. 
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RUSSIANS IN THE TRENCHES. 

Cummanding Officer directing Dperations from observation point in the front line. 


Tt broke down at the very gate's of l^aris, in tlio 
battle of the ^Marno. The campaign of 10 1 o wUvS 
to have “knocked out” Knssia. AfttT a 
siiccc’ssfnl advaiioo of five months, during whicJi, 
wit li comparatively \ cry fovv n^ verses, the Aiistro- 
(icrmari aimies had been progressing on the 
average by about two miles a day, their offensive 
])rokc down ])('tw<'('n 10 and lo miles in front of 
Iviga and l)viii>U. <d’ llovno and 'J’arnopoi. As 
it was l)i(' crust of th(* western an^a and of its 
systi'in of defeiK'e n'inaine.l in the liands of our 
Allies. ( Iradual in time, spread out o\ (t a front 
of many hundreds of miles, the linal bn'akdowri 
of the Aust rod Jt‘rmaii olfensiva* in the* Kast. 
fail(‘d to strike tiu' imagination of tlu* public, 
as had tia' dramati<* collapse of their advance in 
France in tla* t'arly days of the war, wlien every 
dev(‘lopnu*iit was still followed with breatJik'ss 
attention. And yet the two events are com- 
parable in intrinsic value. In either casi' the 
rJc'rmans had (“ompiered by tla*ir ])n'V'ious 
adv'anee a country to I'xploit, to oppivss, and to 
boast, about at home and abroad; but in either 
case they failed to reduce thc'ir opponents to a 
statt' of strat(*gical and military impolenct'. 
'J heir enemies cana' back, d('terinint^d to re(;laim 


the lost countries and prov inces and to right the 
wrongs inflicted n])on them. 

In ])otb cases the final failure' seems to liave 
been due in part to similar causes : an 
exaggerated idc'a of the results alrc'ady achieved 
and an iind(‘r-cst imaf e of the remaining striking 
power of the enc'my, led to a pnanatnre with- 
drawal of forces from the area in which a 
decisive vict(^ry liad })een nearly gained. Tn 
either case, that withdrawal of troops was an 
important, though by no means the only, cavise 
of the final failure. Tn September, 1914, the 
Uussian invasion of Kast Prussia Immght Itbout 
a transfer of forct'S from Franco to the East. 
In September, 1915, a very considerable 
number of troops was withdrawn from llussia 
to meet the Franco -Pritish offensive at Loos 
and in the CliainpagiK', and to co-operato with 
the Bulgarians in the Serbian campaign. The 
agreement with King Ferdinand had to bo 
carried out and tlie Austro-fhTinan armies on 
the Kussian front liad to jiay in failure j)art of 
its price. 

About the middle of Se])t ember the enemy 
forces in Russia were ('stimat('d at aboiit 
1.30 divisions. The following account given by 
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the Russl i/ Invalid may ])o tMkeii a.s represent in 
their strength, even after the first withdrawals 
had been made for the Serliian front : “ Under 
tJie command of von Jk'low, in the section 
Uiga-l)vinsk-8vientsiany, 12 divisions, of wJiicIi 
five are cavalry ; nadt*r the c'omma.nd of 
l^ichhorn, in the s(H*tion Svientsiany-Vilna- 
Orany, 15 di\’isions, in(*liiding three cavalrv ; 
in the se ct ion Oraiiy-Slonim-rinsk, 47 to 50 
divisions under \'on I lindenliiirg ; in the 
section Pinsk-Dubno-Brody-Tarnopol and Xovo 
Selicc^ 54 diviskais, including 10 cavalry. 
Itelatively tlie strongi st is the Aiistro-German 
grou]) of which 80 per cent, is German, dis- 
tributed on tlui Orany-Slf>niin-PinKk line, con- 
stituting th(^ enemy’s centre. Tlio k^ft wing from 
Grodno to l^iga is solely Gernum, even the 
right wing Ixang 80 ])er cent.. Gi rman.” In 
October, 1015, only 5t) out of the total of 170 
(german infantry divisions stood on the Jtussian 
front, \vhilst 110 w('re c()n(*i'ntrat(Ml in the West 
and 10 were engagcnl in S(‘rl)ia. In addition to 
the 50 (.lerma.ii divisions, onr Allies wer<^ fa(‘ed 
by 40 Austro- Kimgarian infantry di\isi(>ns and 
some 28 Austro-G(Tman casalry divisions, 
making a total of about 118 fli\'isions. The 
difference of 17 divisions, i.c., about 18 ])er 
cent, of the original strength, may seem small. 


hut tlien the nnmlj»er of divisions is not tlu^ 
only factor hy whieli tJie strength of the army 
is to l>o jiidgi'd ; one nt'eds further to know to 
what strength the di\’isions were inamtained, 
aiul there wt're many indications of the Austro- 
German command allowing in the auLiimn of 
1*815 its effect ivt*s on thf» Kasiorn front to fall 
far h(4ow t lu' normal level. Finally, it must be 
naiaanbc'red t hat it is the inarginfil foree \vlii<*h 
makes the offeusiv^e strengtli of an army ; on a 
front of over 700 miles a very consid<u\ihle 
nuiiiher of troops must l^e kept all the time as a 
forc(^ of obsia'vation. Only that wliich is left 
over and above the number required f<^r the 
dolonce of the static [)art of tho front can he 
form<‘d into a driving force and used as a 
battering ram against a chosen sector of the 
line. 

During tho hill in Dc'ci-mher, 1015, the 
Austro-Gorman command stnaigthcnod again 
its effectives on th(5 Russian front. I’ho Serhian 
campaign liad practically come to an end, and 
there vv'as no immodiato dangt'r of a new 
Franco- Rritish offensive in the West. The 
politk^al situation in the Ralkans eontinucHl 
uncc'rtain, and as the Gormans ('ould net make 
up their mind to risk their prestige in an atta(*k 



THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN POLAND. 
Distributing eatables captured from the Russians. 
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against Salonica, th(*y hoped to keep up tho 
spirits of tlioir Allies nud to intimidate neutrals 
by a coup in the so-call(‘d “ political corner ” — 
i.e.i on tho Strypa, tlic Dniester, and in the 
J5ukovina, \vh(*r(^ the southern end of the 
K.xstc*rn Front touches Riiniania. 

About th(' N<nv Year of 11)16 the best Russian 
military authorities estiinated the hostile forces 
in the Fastern theatre of Avar at 120 infantry 
and 2li cavalry divisions, with corresponding 
artillery. Tho entire front, from the Gulf of 
Riga to tlie Rumanian border, was dividt'd into 
four sections. Tlie section from Tulckum to the 
Uiitier Niemcn was und(*r llindeiiburg, thence 
to the I'ripet was under Prince Reopold of 
Ravaria, thciu^o to the Ikva imder Liiisingen, 
thence to Rumania was under the Archduke 
Fre<leri(rk. 

Tho gnnij) of armies under Hindenburg 
remained vvliero it had stood at the beginning 
of autumn. After a brief summer campaign (it 
had not begun moving until after the Austrian 
defeat at Krasnik in the beginning of duly) 
and after an exhibition of impotent goodwill 
on the Dvina, it settled down to a heroic rest, 
waiting for the armies in the south, composed 
mainly of Austro-Hungarian troops, to set 
tlie stone rolling again. In the centre. Prince 
J.,eopold of Bavaria continued with Jiis 
“ Sanelio,” General von Woyrsch, an ever 
mere legendary 4*xist(‘nce.* 

T\ui main concentration of forces took place 
south of the Pripet IVlarshes. Some 800,000 
men, including six or seven German army corps 
— i.c., 250,000 to .‘500,000 — were gathered 
betwtu'u the mouth of the Stocliod and the 
Rumanian frontier. On the extreme left flank, 
the (Jerman army of General von J.iinsingen was 
transferred into the marsh district, whilst the 
line of the Styr was handed over to the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army under Archduke 
Jost‘f)h Ferdinand (this army now included all 
th(i Polish Legions, gathered for the first time 
into one army corps). In winter, whilst the 
ground was fro/.en, tlie conditions in the 
marsh(\s were, of course, much more favourable 
than they had been in autumn, whem that 
district had been assigruu! to the Amstro- 

♦ It is intorosting to mark that Prints; Leopold, who 
at his first a])pearancc on tho Warsaw stage ” in 
August, P)ir>, was introduoed to the world as chief of a 
^roup of armies, in a “ birthday article,” devoted to 
him by the l*rr.sst’ in February, 191 «, was 

referred to merely as e<jn)iiiander of tho Ninth (;erinan 
Army. St)mo C^erman ]Jolitieal sehemea eoneerniiig 
Poland luid failed, and Prince l.eopold was tho loser. 


Hungarian and Polish troops ; on the other 
hand, tho districts of Rafalovka and Tchar- 
torysk had jirovcd rather “ exposed,” and a 
resumption of fighting on tho Styr was soon 
to be expected. Ne.xt to the Army of Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand stood the First Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Puhallo. 
Tho front extending from the Ikva to tho 
Upper Strypa was held by the Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Boohrn- 
Frinolli. On tho Middle Strypa stood the 
Army of Count Botlimer, composed largely of 
, Gorman troops. The line of tho Dniester and 
the Bukovina was held by tho Sixth Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin ; it had been fighting in that corner over 
since the early spring of 1915. 

On Dooombor 23 fighting was resumed at 
the southern end of the Fastern front. This 
time our Allies were, in appearance, the attack- 
ing side. In reality the so-callcd Russian 
offensive in Bessarabia, to the “ failure ” of 
which tho enemy Press devoted endless 
columns, was merely a preventive move, fore- 
stalling a planned enemy advance from the 
Bukovina. Mr. V. Chelnokoff, Mayor of Mos- 
cow, who visited the Russian Headquarters 
towards tho end of January, 1916, is reported 
to have said that tho Russian Staff was com- 
pletely satisfied with its results ; the blow 
which had been prepared against the Russian 
positions had boon successfully anticipated. 
Moreover, there may have been still another 
reason for Russia’s almost demonstrative display 
of activity in Bessarabia. For months news 
had been current about tlie massing of troops 
in Southern Russia ; about the middle of 
February, 1916, the fall of Frzerurn made it 
clear to tho world at largo for which front at 
least considerable portions of that army had 
been meant. An offensive on the Bessarabian 
frontier, undertaken towards the end of Decem- 
ber, was naturally of the nature to distract tho 
attention of tla^ enemy and to cover up the 
preparations for the master-blow which was 
to come from tho Caucasus. 

Tlie most natural line for a Russian offensive, 
because tho most thrt^atening for the enemy, 
led through the “ gap ” between tho Dniostc'r 
and tho Pruth, where an advance to a fairly 
considerable depth could be effected on a 
limited front, as the “ belt of the Dniester ” 
alTords sulticient flank-cover from the north. 
It is, however, only tho absence of big rivers 
across that n'gion which gives it on the map 
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between two fiues. 

Russian cavalry dashinil through a burning village, being fired on by German infantry. 


tho appearance of a gap.” Tn reality it is 
barred by a range of lulls called the Berdo 
Horodyshtcho, covered with fine oak forests. 
Tho Yurkovce-Sadagora-Mahala high road 
marks apr>roximately the westt^rii and southern 
limit of the wooded hills, which rise from 


300 to 800 feet above the level of the wide open 
fields on their western edge, and of the Priith 
valley round C^zernowitz. Bast ot Mahaln, in 
tho valley of the River TTukou, the hills and 
forests recede to the north, and for some dis- 
tance their border faces to the east ; the 
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villages of Rarantehe and Toporoutz lie at 
their foot. A few miles north-east of Topo- 
routz tlie line between forest and plain runs 
again due east ; on a large-scale map it can bo 
distinguislied by an almost continuous chain 
of small villages, huddled at the foot of the hills. 

The following description was given of tho 
two villages of Toporoutz and Karantclie by 
an eye-witness who visited them soon aftc^r 
the battle : “ Toporoutz is a big village, and lies 
at the foot of a very steep hill. Its huts are 
burnt down. Shra|)nel set fire to them. . . . 
Yet m the middle of the battle the peasant- 
folk continued to go about their work, until 
they had to be removed, as unnecessary 
casualties were becoming too frequent. . . . 
Next to Toporoutz lies Rarantehe, covered by 


MOTOR TRANSPORT. 

Motor waj^ons receiving final adjustment. 

I^ower picture : In a repairing shop. 

a height with two small forests. Their trees 
must be lovely in spring-time, but all that is 
I ft of tlu'in now are trunks and branches 
}^rokf*n by gun-fire. Aei^oss the hill run tho 
parallel lines of fhe opposite trenches. Since 
Soptembi^r, 1014, that hill has seen many a 
battle, but none as dc'spemte as the last. . . • 
Here, as elsewhere, were to bo found all tlu^ 
newest technical inventions of military art : 
electrified wires, mine fields, barbed wire, 
wolves’ holes. (In what form has modern 
development in these years approached far-off, 
secluded lands !) 

“ Rarantehe is a big village, in certain ways 
a town. It has three churches; of these, tho 
Greek -Orthodox church is a big stone building, 
the Roman Catholic church is small. A few huts 
were burnt down, a few civilians wore killed. 
In the cemetery rest soldiers of all nationali- 
ties — it has again grown much larger. . . 

■J’ho progress of the battle on that front can 
hardly be described to ono who does not know 
tho country except in the vague and obscure 
terms of the official reports mentioning tho 
taking of nameless trenches, or in the baro 
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figures expressing the nuinhors of captured 
prisoners. The broken ground oiTored scope 
for skilful inanceuvring. Faifilading fire from 
well-placed batteries, supping, mining — all 
those devices wore used. TJio much contosted 
ridge between the two villages vas curried by 
our Allies. Important heigJits dominating the 
approach to Czernowitz were captured. TIk* 
genc‘.ral position of the Russian troops can bo 
said to luivo been considc'rably improved, lie- 
sides that one could merely tell the tale of the 
heroic deeds, sufferijigs and deaths of Tclua^kiss 
fighters from tho Cuucusus, of patient Russian 
moujiks, of Slav i-><?asants from Moravia and 
Croatia dress(?d in Austro-J lungnrian uniforms, 
and of Magyars and (lermans, the master ra<-es 
of the Hapsburg ^bjiiarehy. 

Whilst tJio Russians were storming tho liills 
on the Rukovina frontier* a. fn'sJi struggt* 


was raging on tho old battlefields on the StyT 
and the Strypa. Tchartorysk and Kolki 
became again tho centres of fierce fighting, 
w])ich extended tin's time also fartlicr soutli 
to Olyka, on tho Kovno-Kovi*l railway line. 
Once more our Allies established themselves on 
tlie iVlic'dv iezhe Hills, and once more the 
enemy tried to counter their advance by an 
offensive in the Kolki district. In short, tlio 
alternate advances and retirements, th<' eross^ 
ings and rccrossings, tho tlanking inovemc'nts 
and countering attacks, wliich in the autumn 
of lt)lo rt^eeived the grim and gruesome nick- 
mime of th(' “ Polesie* (,)uadrill(5 ” repeatc'd 
themselves in January, 11)10. Similarly the 
ihuise niacahrc was rt'sunu'd in tlie districts of 
'fsebroff, Rurkanoff and Rutchacli and aliout 

* lN)lt‘.-,i«5 I }uj Pripot 



WOUNDED ON A RAILWAY SIDINCL 

C)d the left is a wounded Russian having his wounds dressed, while the troops who are on their way 
to the lighting-line look on with sympathy. On the right is a wounded German. 
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SCREEN OF FIRE ALONG THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
The Enemy attempts to stop the Russian advance. 
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the middle of January, at the end of the so- 
called New Year’s battle, botli sides stood on 
the Styr and Strypa practically in the same 
positions as tliey had held at its begin- 
ning. Jnst one more chapter Iiad been added 
to the history of stationary trench warfare. 
Again tlie Anstro-Cerrnan JTeadqiiarters and 
their Press noisily proclaimed to the world 
the “ breakdown of the Knssiaii offensive,” 
although there was nothing to indicate that on 
the Styr and Strypa either side was more on 
the offensive than the other, or that eitlier side 
contemplated tui often si \e an a considerable 
scale in the middle of winter, Tlio losses on 
both sides were considerablt', and probably 
more or less oven. "Dieir snm total was not far 
from 150,001J. 

The signal Russian snee<‘ss at Ustsietehko 
on the Dnitster, on fVhruary U, may be talon 
as the clost‘ of the winter battle in Oalieia. 
By the capture of that important bridgehead 
in fact, tho most important b(‘tween Nizhnioff 
and Zaleshchyki — our Allies o])ened for them- 
selves a door into tho much-contested region 
of Kolomea. Consid(‘riiig the mer(‘ly pro 
paratory character of tlie winter fighting, the 
capture of Ustsiedehko ean be des(*rib(*d as an 
acliiovcrncnt of considerable strategic signi- 
ficance. 

7f a success from the strategic point of view', 
it Wivs a real feat from that of tactics. The 
town of Ustsietehko lies in the canon of the 
.Dniester, at its junction with the Dzhuryn. 
The canon is at that point 500 to (iOO feet deep. 
Tho Dzhnr>ai meets the Dnicst(‘r at a sharp 
angle. TJit5 Tlustc-Hor{)denka road crosses 
the Dzhuryii in the town of Ustsietehko and 
then, beft)re crossing tho Dniester, runs for 
almost half a mile up that river — i.e,, along 
the soutliern arm of the angle formed by the 
two rivers. Tliis <• ire u in stance proved of the 
greatest tactical iiiiportanc(' : the bridgeht‘Tid 
of Ustsietehko lies at the liaso of the angle 
formed by the Dzhuryn and the Dniester, 
and the .Viistrians held the mountain and 
tho forest which intervene bc^tweon Tcher- 
vonogTod * and tho hridijehead of Ustsietehko. 
In other words, the Russians wt're not 
* 

Tchervoti<>:?rod (literally tho “ 'I’own ”), now 

a mere village, is one of the oldest historic tovvnsliips 
of Eastern Kiirope. In the ninth century it was the 
sent of Huthenian prinees ; it is known in inodiieval 
chronieles as tho caatrurn rubrum. From that town 
tho whole country got the muno of “ lied llussia.” 
A truly princely palace, sit\iated deep iu tho canon of 
the Dzhuryn, shows that also in more recent times it 
has had its great days. 


approaching the Dniester and the bridge- 
head across a plain, but liad to negotiate the 
ennoii of the ])zhuryn before they got within 
reach of their objective. To the fortress 
vvhieli the Austrians Itad established on tho 
ridgo intervening between the two canons T/ic 
TittifR correspondent from Petrograd, who 
visited the battlefnOd, applied tho very happx* 
description of “a miniature Gibraltar.” Who- 
ever knows tho wild, ragged, rocky sides of tlie 
winding Podolian canons, wdth their ravines, 
terraces and galleries, will easily apjirociato the 
me.aning of his comparison, and also the oppor- 
tunities which Nature offered hero to the 
toclinical art of tho Austrian commanck^rs, and 
the diflicnltios which our Allies had to ovcreoino. 
Tho blow W'hieli their, achievement meant to 
tho Austrians is best sho\vn in the flat denial c‘f 
file cajitiire of Ustsietehko which W'as issued 
from \b(‘nna. But a few' days later the news 
came of further tight ing, this time at Michaltcho, 
on tho south-western side of tho Dniester, thus 
clearly illustrating tho value of Austrian 
dement is. 

Everybody felt at the time that those small, 
almost insignificant, moves, which tho average 
stndc'iit of tho campaign could hardly havt' 
mark(‘d on his map, w’(»re in realit y tho yiroludc' 
to much greab r events in a no longer distant 
future. 

On January 2 the Tsar addressed a speech 
to tho Knights of tlu‘ Order of St. George ; 
having tlianked them for their valiant and 
self-sacrificing services, ho coneJudod with tlu‘ 
following stmtinces of truly liistoric irnpfir- 
tanco : . bo assiin d that, as T said at the 

beginning of tho war, 1 will not conchuk* 
peace until wo liave chased tlio last enemy 
from our territory, nor will I conclude such a 
peace cxcc])t in full agreement with our Allies, 
to whom wo are bound not by paper treaties, 
but l)y true friendship and Wood.” 

A few days later General Polivanoff, Russian 
Minister of War, reviewed the military situation 
in an interview with the special corres])ondont 
of the Journal at Petrogrml. lie dcs(*.rihed 
tlie acute munitions crisis of 1915, and the way 
in which it was remedied, the building up of 
new industries in Russia and tho employment 
of ^11 national resources for Uie services of the 
army. Whilst the industrial mobilisation bad 
thus been proceeding, new ^armies had been 
raised and trained. Ho summed up tho position 
in the following sentences : 
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PAY DAY. 

A Russian Paymaster and his assistants on the battlefield. 


“ Thanks to tlio rnobili/atioii of tlie great 
nass of men ordered some iiiontlis ago and the 
loubling of the immbor of our depots, wo 
lavo now a ])('rmanent reserve of a i nil lion and 
i half of young recruits, whicli will porniit us 
.o feed the various luiits without sending to 
he front men with insuflieient mili<ar\' train- 


ing. Behind the four Allies there are tho 
natural resources of the whole universe. Behind 
the Army of tho Central Bowers are exhaus- 
tion and shnkincss. There is only on© way 
to express our final success and that is 
in tlie words — the war will continue to the 
end.” 






CHAPTER CXI 


THE NAVY’S WORK IN 1915. 

"PuK Xa\’ v's Task AN 1) 'I'm-: Ihissons ok W’au Cm anoks at tiik Admiiiai/i v jn IlMr) Lohd I-’isiu k 
AND .Mu. ('hTHCIMIJ. -Mu. HaTKOUR A.S KiU.sT I A)UD ( 'UNSTUI ( TIDN Tol.K-N- (‘oNTUOl. OK TJIJ'. 
XouTH Ska — Patuoi. \\ Ouk— I )i:stu<)n kus in Ai rioN 'I'hk M i-:' 1 'i:ou\s hlxi-i.oiT Work on tiik 

liKlAJTAN CoVST 'ThK (JkUMAN SI’HMAUINE: “ I * I . 0 < K A D I<: " SlHMAUlM*: W AUKAUK- l>l{]Tlsll 

( ’OUNTEU-MKASHKES -'rilE SUHMAUINE MeN'AOE “ W’eI.I. JN il VM> " I^UI'I ISH Hiak KADE 1*01. I(A — 
Operations in the IJaetic — The Kava* and the Daudanei.i es W’ouk in the Aduiatk 
'The X \vy and the 1*i<:u.sian Odlf — 'T m: ('onoi losr of (Jiou.man Coi.omks. 


T H h! part ])Iayr(l (ho Koyal Xavy 
tho last iiiia^ months ol ItHo 
was not. romarka})l<‘ for dramatic 
inoidiaits or dt'oisi\(‘ olfoct. Xn 
battle wa.s fought on the grand soal(‘, and no 
largo o(Tonsi\'o inoveinonts, apart, from (hos(‘ 
noc(‘ssil atc'd l)y <M)oi)orat ion witli tlio Allied 
military force's, an<l by tli(‘ op(*rations at the 
Dardaiu'llos, we're nndortake'ii. Xo atte'inpl. 
was niaele* by the- (h*niians (<» bring abeait. an 
ongage'ine^nt of the* first, niagnit nde‘, ne»r again 
to inve'iglo tlu' t Jrand Kle'e't inte.) a peisition e)f 
their e)wn sede'ert iein. 'Fbe' High Sea Kloe*t re;- 
Jiiaine'el be'liinel the* protesdion .e>f its bairieT of 
snbmarinos, inine*s. sanel-banks, {inel land 
feirt ifieait ieai"'. 

It was (he* int e*r\ ontieai eif the^ Jh’itish bde*et 
tb it robbe'el (Je*nniiny of the* speedy vic*te)ry 
n])on \v}ii(‘h she* had see eontiileaitly replied at 
the* eaitbre'ak eif war, and during Ihlf) the fe>re*(^ 
nndf'r Sir John Je*llie‘oe* ronlinue*d te) nssrrt 
a.n Hneha.lle*nge‘el, if e»nly a e*e)nelit iemal, e*emi- 
niaiid of the* se*as, -and in a stiate'gie* se*nse to 
deuninato tho war. I»e*hind its buckler, tlie 
oe*e*an pathways we*n* he*ld, the^ ene*niy’s se*a 
trade* par.elyse'd, and tlie* maritime eeaniinini- 
eatieiiis se*cured from material interfe*r(*ne*e* anel 
niol(*stal ion. At the sana* time it c*x<*rte*d a 
slrangle*-he)lei npem the* eeeaioinie; (fonditieai e)f 
Germany v\hie*h, although it liad nejt yet won 
the war, pre)misf*d inevitalily wd»e*n drawn 
Vol. VII. — Part S2. 


tij.ble*r tej liasteii its e'lid \ ie torieaisly for (he 
AIlie*s. 

Se» far, (he* sea wa.r laid folle>we*el a noi'inai 
Jiiiel e*xpe*e*( t‘el oeiurse*. It was ne)( surprising 
tliat a.fle'r the; ae*! ion e)f January 21, w he‘n their 
bat ( le*-i*ruise‘i*s sut’fe're'el dise*e)mtit ure; and leiss, 
the* High Se'a Fle*et should re*ma.in inactive*. J'be* 
elisparity eif liis navy in numbe rs, in gun pe)W'e*r, 
and in e‘nie*ie‘ne*y, vvhie*li bael be‘e*n se> strikingly 
deaneaisl rated, w as silone* sutlie-iont to eie-oeaint 
fe>r the* ele*eision e)f the; Supre'ine* W^ar Lorel not 
(e> ae*<*e‘pt (he. e*halle*iige! te> batth* ejlleroel by tho 
British Kle*e't. Ihit. wliile it was tlmnglit 
niivvi.*^e‘ te) .se‘nd the* main fle*e*t e)ut fe)r tin; pur- 
pe)se; e)f e*ngaging Ji supe*rie)r fe)re.e?, the; imie*h- 
vaunte*<l j)reje;e*ss of attritiein, by wbieb c*(pialit.y 
betwT‘e;n the; op])e>s(;d navie;s was to be at(ain(;d, 
bael alsej ce)mple*te*iy come tej naught. It wets 
this faihire*, and that of the; elfe)r(s by the 
raiding e*ruise;rs in the; onte*!* s(.;as to d(*slre)y 
British ooinme'ree, wdiieli le_*d to the* adopt iem 
of a,n alte*rnativo sehe*nu; for starving I'aighind. 

'I’he elistine*tive feature's e>f t}H3 se> oalle'el sul)- 
marine ble)ekado were; (he* sinking e)f passenger 
sliips and tnidea’s wathont warning, and a 
general war npe)n inercjintile (raHie*, in wluoh 
ne*iitrals as well as Allie*d vessels suffe'reel. 
While in the uso ot tho nnder-wate'r he_)a.t.s 
to the e'xtent of the_;ir opj)e)rtiinity tho re'o.ejrel 
of (h'rmany’s naval ofiicers was <*haraeterisf*d 
by skill and ehiring, their methods w(*re marke.;d 
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DODGING AN ENEMY SUBMARINE. 

The wake of a French torpedo boat in the Mediterranean. 


}\V so liitlo regard oithor for tho dictates of 
liiiiiiaiiity or the laws of warfare that their 
lu-ts drew down upon them and tlioir nia.st<*rs 
tlie reprobat-ion of tho world. 

Tho porforniances of the submarines were, 
indeed, so startling and spectacular that there 
was some inclination to nttacli unduo im- 
portance to this class of vessel. Its successes, 
however, were attained mainly by stealth and 
surpristi and not by reason of any inherent 
supericji’ity as a fighting agcjnt. Neither 
against warsliips nor in tho raid against 
merchantmen did tho submarine find it possible 
tf> accomplish any result of great military value. 
\\diilo there was serious loss f)f life, the effect 
of the destruction of a certain amount of 
useful shipping was altogetlaer disproportionate 
to tho effort employed. Tho British seamen, 
put upon tlicir* mettle to meet tho novel 
menace, were not long before they devised 
measiu*es of protection, and thus a truer esti- 
mate of tho submarine as an instnmient of 
naval warfare was obtained. AVith further 
development its value might be expected to 
increase, but it had so far proved itself no more 
than a useful adjunct to tho battle fleet. Such 
lessons as could be drawn from the naval 


incidents of 1915 did little to modify opinion 
in regard to the types of vessel which should bo 
represented in an effc?ctive navy. Notliing 
yet pointed to the extinction of the battleship 
and battle -cruiser as the principal represen- 
tatives of naval power. The advantages of 
superiority in speed and armament received 
fru-thcr demonstration* in tho scuffles be- 
tween the lighter craft on outpost duties as 
well as in tho more important actions between 
larger vessels. 

Apart from the measures taken to counteract 
the activity of the submarine, the British Navy 
supplied the requisite support upon which tho 
whole of tlie operations on sea and land de- 
pended. With tho assistance of the fleets of 
tlio Allies the lines of communication with the 
various centres of military activity in the 
Mediterranean were kept open, and the rein- 
forcomont of tho armies by men, stores, and 
every provision for their continued effective- 
ness was maintained. In earlier chapters the 
great tragedy at the Dardanelles, which began 
with tho naval action on February 19 and 
continued until the concluding act upon whfch 
the curtain was dropped when the last British 
and French soldiers left Helles on January 10, 
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1916, was set forth. Whatever may bo the 
historian’s verdict upon the “ gamble ” at the 
Dardanelles, the performances of the seamen 
and soldiers must redound to their imperishable 
honour. The conditions under which the sea 
engagements took place, the landing was made, 
and the vfithdrawal effected, were quite un- 
exampled in the record of the world’s wars, and 
never before had there been displayed greater 
endurance, heroism, and valour. France, 
Britain, and the Dominions have every reason 
to be proud of the ocliievements of their sons 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Throughout th(‘ 
operations, as Sir Ian Hamilton said in his 
dispatches, “ the Royal Navy hsis been father 
and mother to the army. -Not one of us but 
realizes how much ho owes to Vice-Admiral de 
Robeck ; to the warships, French and British ; 
to the dostroyei*s, mine-sweepers, picket bt>ats, 
and to all their dauntless crews, who took no 
thought of themselves, but risked everything 
to give their soldier comrades a fair run in at 
the enemy.” 

Connected with the Chillit)oli adventure was 
the change in the ad ii'jnist ration of the Navy, 
which came about when Lord Fisher, on 
May 14, 1915, his resignation of the 

ofRce of First Sea Lc^rd in the hands of Mr. 
Asquith. It was not accepted until nearly a 
fortnight later, and the r<‘ason for bord Fisher’s 


action was not explained. Diuing the interval 
a change of Ministry occurred, and a Coalition 
Cabinet was formed, when it was found that 
Mr. Chiurchill had also left the Admiralty and 
had been succeeded in the ollico of First Lord 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour, with Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson as First Sea Lord. For about six 
months afterwards Mr. Churchill held the 
sinecure of Chancc*llor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which ollico he resigned on Novem- 
ber 11, 1015, and in the explanation of his 
conduct which ho made in the House of Com- 
mons four days later ho complained that, in 
regard to the “ legitimate war gamble ” at 
Gallipoli, as Mr. Churchill himself called it, 
ho ” did not receive from the First St^i Lord 
either the clear guidance before the cw^ent or 
the firm support afterwards which I was 
entitled to expect.” To this charge the 
only reply made by I^ord Fisher was the 
following statciinent next day in the House 
of Lords : 

“ I ask leave of your lordships to make a 
statement. Certain roforencos were made to 
me in a speech delivered yesterday by Mr. 
Churchill. I have boon 61 years in the service 
of my country, and E leave my record in the 
hands of my countrymen. The Prime Minister 
said yesterday that Mr. Churchill had said one 
or two things which he had better not have 



^ ANSWERING THE “S.O.S.” MESSAGE, 

Britieh torpedo-boat destroyer goind to the assistance of a steamer torpedoed by a German submarine. 
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THE BKITISH EVACUATION OE (JAI.I.IFOEI. 
^uns leaving Suvla Ray in broad daylight. 


said, and tliat liu liad i»uct‘ssarily and naturally 
loft unsaid some things \vhi(;}i will have to be 
sjiid. I am content to wait. Tt is unfitting to 
mak(‘ personal explanations al‘fc‘eting natioiud 
interests wlu'n my country is in the midst of a 
grt*at war.” 

To what (‘xt('nt n^sponsibility for tlie lias<*o 
at- the Dardanelles rested upon these two men, 
or to wliat d(‘grei‘ it was shared by others, was 
not ma-de (icNU*. In tii(‘ new Jh)a.r(l of Admiralty 
one other (iiange nn as made, the Duke of 
DeN’onshire suei^eeding .Mr. (leorge Lamb(‘rt, 
iM.I\. as Ci\'il J.,ord. V’icii-Admiral H. F. 
Dliver n'lna-ined as Fluid of tlu? War Staff, and 
Admiral of tlu^ Flcud Sir Arthur Wilson also 
eoiitiuued to b(* associated \n ith the Admiralty 
in an ad\ isory (rapaeil \’. 

In <nie notable resjij'et, the eliangt' at the 
Admiralty was followi*d by a eompltdc* ehangi* 
in policy. During the Churchill- l^dsher ad- 
ministration. information on the subj(H;t of 
the whereabouts of the Fleet, its eonstitution 
and movcaiu'nts, had been consistently refused. 
h]v(‘ry mc^asuro necessary to nuiintain secrecy 
in regard t-o these matters was taken, and the 
iK'tual situation of the l<"hM‘t was, as Mr. 
Churchill picturesquely y)hrased it, “ lost to 
view amid the Northern mists.” About two 
months after Mr. Balfour became Fir.st Loixh 
the Archbishop of York was pcTinittcnl to visit 
the Field and to supi)ly an account of his fort- 
night’s stay with tin* si'ainen to Thr Times. 
After this excepth>n had bc'cn made, excur- 
sions to the various naval ])ases became fre- 
(pu*nt, it was undiTstood at the suggestion of 
tlu' Foreign OtTice, and not only Alli(‘d but 
neutral journalists and otlu‘r represcaitativos 
of foreign countries were taluai on board the 


vessels and shown the naval t‘stablishment 
at those places. Information thus obtain(*d 
was published in the form of articles in the 
world’s Press, and to a large', extent the 
veil of mystery which had envc'loped thes 
|)rincif>al British naval forci^ in tin; war was 
w'ithdrawn. 

Thert^ were many indications that during 
101.^ the stn*ngth of the British Fleet both 
absolut(‘ly a-iul relatively had uruh'rgone eon- 
sich'rable augiiuait a.t ion. Not only did the 
journalists who visited the na\al bases men- 
tion the na.mc‘s of vess(‘is which had been under 
construction, but in ofticial disy)atches it was 
made evulent that new' class(‘s and types of 
ships liad been added to the J'Meet . ^Ir. 
Ashiiu'ad-Bart let t , tin* ofticial ” Fye-W’itiu'ss ” 
at the Dardanelles, was p(‘rmittcd to descrilx? 
several typ('s of vessels of the monitor class 
and other shi]>s which had been adapted by 
modifications of construction to meet tlu^ 
submarine menace, but Admiral Bacon, in his 
dispatch of the o])(‘rations off the Belgian coast, 
mentioned several siadi ves.sels by name. Mr. 
Churchill, in his aj)ologia, also spoke of his 
suec<*ssor as h’irst Lord finding liimself, wi*ek 
]>y week, n])borne npoii an ever-swelling tide 
of deliveries of craft of all kinds, and of a kind 
Ix'st suited to the purposes of this war, as a 
eonsi'quenee of Jx>rd Fisher’s return to the 
Admiralty in 1914. No man, he said, had ever 
been able' to put w ar purpo.se into the design of 
a shiy) like Lord Fisher. Then in regard to 
the Grand Fleet, then^ was no doubt that 
diu*ing the period under revit'W' its standard of 
efficiency was considerably improved by con- 
stant sea training and frequent gun practice. 
The tangible results of the Navy’s ubiquitous 
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aiul all-powerful activity were felt in the 
inviolability of onr shores and in the luialTected 
conditions of tlie daily lives of tho people. 
Not always, however, v\'as this suflicic'ntly 
recognized, for, as hord Crewe said in Parlia- 
ment, on February 15, 1916, “ we had eonui to 
take the protection of tho Navy so much as a 
matter of coiu'se, like tho shining of tho sun or 
the falling of tho rain, that wo sometimes forgot, 
to bo grateful.” A tributo was manifestly duo, 
however, to tho endiu'ance, fortitude, and skill 
of tho seamen, wJio were so vertdy tried, not 
only by tho exceptional vigilance demanded 
owing to the stern necessity for perpetual 
watch and ward, but by tho strain of the con- 
stant climatic discomforts and adverse weather 
conditions of service by nigtit and day in tlu' 
North Sea. 

In justice to our seamen also, tho tremen- 
dous power of the Fle(‘t to which they were 
opposc^d should not be under-valued. Wh<*n 
the war began, the naval strength of (j|erma.ny 
was only second to our o\mi, and her ca.])acr.ity 
for ship and gun construction was nearly on 
an equality with that of this country. It was 
ma<l(^ manifest in many ways that the increaso 


in the striking power of their navy during 1915 
was not to be t'stimatcnl by the use made of it. 
(J!erma.ny htul not reliiupiished tho hope of 
smashing our naval power, but tho selected 
moment did not arrive. So long as her navy 
remaint'd undestroyed, there could bo no 
relaxation in vigilance, for theni were always 
risks and possibilities, and it was essential, 
thertl’ore, to make every possible use of our 
own shipbuilding and engineering resources. 
G<'rmany mocktHl the wtn'ld when she said that 
she A\as lighting for tlie freetlom of tho seas. 
It was for the subjugation of those who Iiad 
regally made the sc'as free that sho w^as lighting 
— aial intriguing — and no other nation had 
caijoyt'd tlie fn'edom of tho seas in the past 
more than she had herself. What kind of 
freedom other nations would enjoy if her greed 
for power were, satisfied the action of her 
various agents fully demonst rated. 

The naval aspect of the w ar at the end of 
1915 was made clear in a letter which Mr. 
Halfour addressed to an Arneriean corrc*spon- 
d<»nt. He said : 

If anyono dosiros to know whether the British Fleet 
has during the last yoar proved itself worthy of its 



ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY SUBMARINES. 
Officers on the bridge of a French war vessel in the Mediterranean. 
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BRITISH DESTROYER STRANDED IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
The port side of the ll.M.S. Louis, which ran aj^round during a south-westerly gale. 


< raditioiis, IIh'to is n v(‘ry sirnplo inotliod of arriviiij^ 
ftj llio (ruth. 'I’Ihmt' an* sovon, and only «ovon, functions 

hioli II can perform : 

Jt may drive (ho I'ni'iny’s eommerco off the .seas. 

ft may yirotee-t. its own eommereo. 

It may rendt«r tho enemy’s fleet impoti'iit. 

It may make tho t ransfta* of »*nemy troo[)s aeros.s tluj 
sea im()o.ssil)le, whether for attack or ilefoiieo. 

h may transport its own (rooj)'. where it will. 

It may si'cnre (heir supplies, and (in fitting eireuin* 
Stances) it may a.ssist their operation.s. 

All these funetioii-i ha.v<^ so far been suece.s.'^fully 
performiMl by tlu' Ihali^h 1^'leel . 

Durini' 1111."), tluTcfon*, tin' lirit.isli nrul 
w^Mlied h'l<‘(*(s fulfilled (ln'ii‘ mission, n.nd j^rovod 
that tho potoiicy of soa j^ovvor was not a-n 

After tlui bat til’s of tin' Dofj^pjor Ihuik on 
.binuary 21, 111 15, a.nd laro(d\ as a. ri'sult of 
that oni.^a.oiMueiit, th(‘i‘o was a period of com 
])a.ralivr lyiiiot uj) to tlu' t'nd of the yi'iir. 
bhidoiilitiHlly the sovon* driihhiny^ reeeivt'd by 
the ( U‘rmiiii btittle-eruisors, and the light 
e.riiis<*rs and tf)rpotlo era-ft iieconi})anying them, 
was one of the main eaiis(\s for this. 'J"he 
ri'siilt of tlie airtion, moreover, iiii^lil have 
been m<)rt‘ deeisivt' had it not been for (he 
unfortunate shot \\lii<*h wrecked one of the 
Lion’s f(‘(‘d tanks and phua'd her out of action. 
It must have bt'eii obvious to tlu' (teriiams 
that this stwt of raiding was much too risky 
to he profitable. 'J’liat this was fully ns-og- 
ni/a'd semus to bi‘ boint* out by the removal, 
which was repi.>rli'd soon atlt'rwards, of Admiral 
von Ingefiold from his command of the High 
Sea Kiev! . A lavoiu’ite of the Kai.sor, this 
olVK*er tiKik ehai’ge of tlie Kk‘et in tJanuary, 
JUi:3, having previously been Cominander-iii- 
Chiof in China, Karlita* still lie had commanded 


tlu^ Kinperor’s ytudit. His successor in tho 
High Sea Fleet w'as \’iee Admiral von Fold, 
who, as Chief of the Atlmiralty Staft', ba.d 
sigiK'd the deidaration of the waters around 
the British Isles as a ''war zone” as from 
Feliruarv 18. 11115, and it may have bt'en for 
the purpose of supia’vising the aetna.1 carrying 
into effect of this yiolicy that hi* was plai'ed in 
(•oinmand of tb-* h’leid. Although it was not 
so calletl, the British counterstroke to this 
attein]>t of (lia'inany to ‘‘ starva' Fngland into 
submission ” by snbmariiK* wairfare on mereliant 
shijiping took the shape of a. bloekadt' of tlu* 
enemy’s tfrri(oi'\, witli the* object, as far as 
possible, of yirevaaiting eommoditii's of any 
kind from reatdiing or leaving him. Tliese 
two ))loekad(‘s formed a substantial, if not tlio 
main, jiart of the iiavail optaaitions in the 
North Sea and adjacent waiters during 1915. 

Tlu' control wliieli Hit; British Fleet main- 
tained in tliese waters was of a very efft'etiva; 
eharatder, and laanarkalily eompl-dta No single 
t'liemy sliip, ajiart from .submariiK's, wa.s 
t'uabled to eomt‘ within reaeli of the coasts of 
(Inait Britain, nor, so far as was known, did any 
siictaHHl in breaking through the ntival guard 
into the Atlantic. I’ht; measures taken soon 
after Lord Kishta^’s return to ollict; to declare 
tli(5 wliolo of the North Sea a military area, 
the reduction of navigation lights, tlie stop- 
page of fishing in certain localities, and tho 
closing of Fast Cofist jiorts to trawlers of 
foreign registry, proved their v\ i)rth in enabling 
tlio Fleet under Sir Jolui Jollieoe more eflicieiitly 
to regulate traffic and to check hostile or sus- 
])icious movements. Journalists vvlio visited 
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Jiaval hast‘ ifi tin* autuiiiii of IlHo, and 
boarded e<‘rt aiii warsliips, \v(‘re informed that 
t Ik' (Jraiid Mei't \va> assisttnl day and nijj^ht 
l)y auxiliary eratt, mine-sw (‘ept'rs, patrol 

boats, and' the like. Tlu' eonstiiution of this 
\ ast- auxiliary or^^amzation lessi ned the strain 
upon the otlieers and iiK'ii of the main tight ini' 
Me(‘t at the same tina* tliat it s( rengt hentMl 
(h(‘ir*gri}) upon the enemy b\' the eousisttait 
watch on his outlets. As Mr. Frederick 
J^alnaa’, the Anaa’ican author, wrote after hi^- 
visit afloat in Sef)tember, 1015, tla* “hardest 
part of tla* war for the Xavy was lla^ early 
days, when tla* Fkn't was continually at sc'a 
lookiiig for battk*. Now*, sc'camdy ready, it 
could steam out to action imnu'diately the 
patrols, which are continually sw(‘(‘j)ing the 
North S(*a, reported any signs of the <‘ncmy.” 

'Pw o l<,>ss(‘s of armed mercliant (;ruisei*s which 
occurred (‘arly in 1 IM r> illust l ated th«‘ jirdiaais 
and perilous (diaractcr of patrol service in bad 
w (‘at her. On January 25 it. was oHiicially 
a.nriounc(*d that the X'iknor, bjrmerly the 
cruising yacht X'iking, which had b(*(‘n tak(‘n 
into th(' Naay and commissioiuxl on Dec<*m- 
ber 12 by Fommand(‘r 10. O. Ihdlantyne, I'.N., 
lia-d ))e(‘n missing for some da\'s, a.n<l must be 
acc‘eplcd as lost with all hands. Hodit's and 
wre(*kag<‘ ^^}li(‘h wer<‘ waslu'd ashore on the 
iKJrth coast (.)f fit ‘land indicated that- the vesst*! 
had suiik in t hat locidit \ , (‘ither on account of 
the rough weather which pre\ ailed at tiu; tinu‘, 
or probably by striking a mine a-fti/r being 
carried out- of her cenr'^<\ On Fe}»rua,r\ 2t 


it w ol'licially stat«‘d that the (Ian Mc.Xaugli- 
ton, formej‘l\" of the (Man sttnmsliij) line, 
w hicli had been (‘ommissioned for patrol 
dut i(‘s, liad been missing sieci* lo‘bniar\ J, 
and no furtht*r news of her was r(‘ct‘i\'ed. 
I 'nsucccssful S(‘areh an as mad(‘, and w reck- 
age, suppos(‘d to b(‘ j)ortions of the sliip, was 
disco\'(.‘red, pointing to the pro))abilit\ that 
a mint' Iiad de>tro\(‘d tin* vt's^el, altiiough this 
could not be delinit('l\ (\st ablisht'd. Abon* 
500 olhccrs and men [xrisluHl in these two 
ships. Tilt* submarint* also eonstitut4‘d a 
m(*na(‘e to tlu* patrol .s(*rvice, but wind her dm* 
to lh(‘ vigilance* displayed, or be'cause* (In' efforts 
ol the “ t' “ boats were maiidy direct(*d to the 
attack oil (‘omnn'i'ct*, tlic h»ss from this cause 
was comparatively negligibk'. '’J’he only ship 
r(‘[)orled sunk by submarine while (‘iigageiJ on 
patrol duty was tin* Mayano, a-rnn^d nn'rchant 
cruis(.‘r, which was torp(‘doed aif 5 a.m. on 
March 11 off (’orsewill Point, in the FirtJi of 
( Myd(.‘. About 200 of In'r crew', including Com- 
mand«'r 11. ( ’. ('arr, in command, were lost, tln^ 
vcss(‘l going down within four minuti's of being 
struck. 

Tlireo months la.((‘i‘, on tin* morning 
of June 10, (In* llritish Navy lost its lirst 
torp<‘do boats to be sunk in llni war, tin' cause 
b(‘ing a sul^mariin* attack. H was olhcially 
announc('d that tln'si* boats. Nos. 10 and 12, 
were opera, ting off tin* Fast Coast at tin* time, 
ami only (»ne submarine was mcjitioin'd. iMie 
survivors were 41 in numlK'r, tin* (nAmpk nn nt 
tJ each boat b(*ii)g about J5. Among those 



IN THE NORTH SEA. 
Manning a quick-firer during patrol work. 
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lost was Lieutenant Kdwurd W. Bultc»el, K.N., 
the commander of Xo. 12. The torpedo hoats 
belonged to a class of thirty-six, originally 
<rallod “coastal destroyers, which were* built 
between 1900 and 1909. They were of 21 o 
tons displacement, and liad a spt*ed of 20 
knots with oil fuel. Altliough they were con- 
stantly at sea in all weathers, the torpedo 
boats of the British Navy w’(»re jiraetically 
immune from mishaps, and during the first 
eigliteen months of the war Nos. 10 and 12 
were the* only boats reported lost by enemy 
action. Most of them wen^ know’ll to liave 
liem employed upon escort duties, and tliis 
abs(*nce of casualties in transportation testitieil 
to the skill and efheiency of the serviet*. Two 
other torpedo misliaps were also oflieially 
report'd in .lune. On the 20th the criiist'i* 
Hoxburgli, Captain B. M. Cliainbers, was 
struck by a torpedo from a sutanarine off tht* 
Kirth of Fortli, l>ut the damage w’as not serious, 
and the vessel steamed into port with no 
<*asual< if‘S. On the IlOth the destroyer Liglitning 
was similarly damaged and reached harbour, 
but fourteen of her crew were missing after the 
occurrence. '^Phe Lightning was one of the oldest 
class of British destroyers, built in 1894-5. 

The fighting which look place in the North 
Sea, as will bt^ understood from wdiat has been 
already said, w’as confined to small affairs 
betw’een outpost vessels, in which the British 
craft usually held their own, tliough not at 
times without loss. On May 1 there w’as a 
series of such affairs in the neighbourhood of 
the Galloper and North Binder lighlshiiis. In 
the forenoon the destroyer Recruit, an old 
boat of the tlO-knot type, built in 1890, was 
torpedoed and sunk by a submarine. Four 
oflicers and tw’onty-one men w’ere saved by tln' 
trawler Daisy. About 3 p.in. two German 
torpedo boats attacked a division of British 
patrol vessels, consisting of the Barbiwlos, 
Lieutenant Sir James Domville, Bart., R.N. 
(commanding the division), Columbia, Miura, 
and Chirsit, under the conuiiand of Royal 
Naval Reserve oflicers. The German boats 
approached the division from the westward, 
and began the action without hoisting their 
colours. After an engagement of a quarter of 
an hour the enemy broke off the fight. The 
Golurnbia was sunk by a torpedo, and of her 
crew of 17 only one man w^as saved, [..ieutenant- 
Oommander W. H. Hawthorn, R.N.R., wLo 
commanded her, was stated by the Admiralty 
to have displayed gallantry and good seaman- 


ship on many occasions. On the Germans 
breaking off, the direction of their retreat was 
coinmunic*at('d to a division of the Third 
Destroyer Flotilla, com])osed of the Laforey, 
Lc'onidas, Lawh^rd, and Lark, which chased 
the 4‘nemy, ov’erhauled them, and sunk both 
the torpedo boats after a running fight of about 
one* hour. Two German ciflicers and 44 men 
wert‘ rescued, and then' were no casualties on 
the British sidi'. ISmall though these actions 
were in importance, they rev’ealed tho tra- 
ditional qualities of determination and devotion 
to tluty of the British seaman. Sir James 
Domville, on being attacked by the German 
torpedo craft, commanded his division of weak 
fishing vessi'ls with skill and gallantry. Bo 
remained at the wheiJ of his own boat after the 
skipper had been wounded, and j^^rsonally 
w’(»rked the helm. Tho Admiralty announced 
that generally he handled his ship in a st'a- 
manliko manner under heavy fire, tf) avoid 
being torpedoed. On the other hand, there 
was afforded a furtlu'i* illustration of tho 
callousiu'ss of German methods in tho trc'.at- 
ment accorded to thtf ctiwv of tho trawler 
Columbia after shc^ was sunk. A lieutenant 
and two men w’en* taken on board one of tho 
German torpedo btiats, and when tho latter 
w'c5ro afterwards sunk tho Germans, on being 
asked what, had bocoino of these British scamon, 
said that tliey were bc4ow, and time was short. 
In contrast to this action of the Germans in 
leaving thi'ir jirisoni'rs to drown was the 
str<‘nuous effort made by tho British seamen 
to resent? their ent'inies ; 46 men of tho 59 in 
tho German boats wt*r<* savt?tl, and Lieutenant. 
Hartnoll, R.X., oven went into the water 
himself to n*scu(‘ a G(?rman. 

, I list as tho German submarines during tht? 
month of Juno gave ovid(?nco of their activity 
by tho toryiedoing of the Roxburgh and Light- 
ning, so in the following month tho continued 
work of British submarines was again illus- 
trated. Tho only clash of arms in tho North 
Sea during July was tho sinking of a German 
destroyer of tho “ G 196 class, on tho 26th, 
by a British submarine under the command 
of Commandi'r C. P. Talbot. The submarine 
W’as on patrol at tho time off the enemy’s coast, 
and although neither full particulars nor tlu‘ 
number of the British submarine were published 
oflieially, the incident boro a resemblance to 
that nine months earlier, when Conmmnder 
Max K. Horton sunk tho German destroyer 
“8 1 l(i ” off the Ems. Commander Talbot. 
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COMMANDER G. P, TALBOT. 

Conrimandin(< a British submarine which sank a 
German destroyer in the North Sea, July 26. 

w cis aft erw ards awarded the D.S.O. for his 
a.« liieve!iierit. Me had alr(‘a.dy he(‘ii favourably 
iiuMitioned in <lispatehes for his. ser\iccs in 
eoiimiand of sul»iiiariiu‘ “ K 0 *’ for stTvieos 
ill aetioii with the enemy in tl\c Meligolaml 
Ihglit. 

Ill August there was a nnC'wal of ‘ liveli- 
ness” on the part of the CJermans in tlio 
.Vorth Sea, whieh mainly centred round the 
linings (»f the auxiliary cruiser Meteor. This 
vessel was formerly a Hamburg- Amerika. liner. 
During June she came into promineneti as a 
eommeree raider in the Maltii*. Having liecai 
eipiipped with mines, and tlio means to lay 
them, she “broke through th(‘ British forces,” 
ai'cording to the German account, on the 
mglit of August 7. >C<*xt day slie met tins 
British iirnied patrol vessel Hamsey. <'om- 
mandixl by Lieutenant H. Raby, R.N.H., 
wliich was sunk with thi* loss of half h<*r cr«*w 
of al>out a hundri'd, including the ('ommamler. 
riu‘ (lermaiis stated* that they dt^stroyeil the 
Ha.msey “ aftia* a splendid mano-uvri*,” and 
according to unollicial ac-counts this inanoaivre 
consist t‘<l in the Mt‘teor disguising herself as an 
ordinary inia'idiant ship, with masked guns 
and torpi'do tubes, and flying Russian colours, 
'riu' Miti'or subsequently burned the Danish 
merchant vt'ssel Jason, off Horn's Reef, and 
later transferred the crew of that ship and th<* 
survivors from the Ramsey to a Norwegian 
sti atner. As regards licr minelaying activities, 
a wiri'U'ss message frean ( Ii'i'inany to the Say- 
ville Statiim, I’.S.A., stated tliat slie succeeded 
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CAPTAIN E. P. C. BACK, 

Commandinjl the British cruiser Natal, destroyed 
hy internal explosion on December 30, 1915. 

ill reaching the Orkiaws and in laying a new^ 
held in that ncaghbourhood, \\Ju‘t la*r this Was 
>o or not, th(‘ British destroyta* Lynx laid th<i 
misfortuiK^ to strikt' one of h(*r mines on 
.Vugust 9, and was sunk with tlie los*^ of alioul. 
seventy olh<‘ers and men, tJiis total including 
Gommandi'r John h\ 11. (.V>lo and J^ieutenant 
Brian Thornbury, tlu' c(unmandi‘r and first 
lieutenant of the* vessiJ. Lour otlu‘r ollicers 
and twenty-twaj men were saved. The T^ynx 
was a comparatively luwv destroyta*, of the 
“ Iv ” class, lauiadied in IDIJ, and up to tlio 
time war bi'gaii she had been serving in tla* 
Fourth Flotilla, attached to tlie Homt* Fleet. 
At length, on August 9, a stop was put to the 
brief but exciting career of the Mett'or. A 
squadron of Jh’itisli auxiliary (^ruis(*^s got on 
lier track, but tlie German eommandt*r, cunning 
to the last, was not going to risk a tight with 
.superior force. Bc*fore the cruisers could over- 
take his v'essel, lu* lilew Iut up by detonating 
her remaining mine's, having first ordered the? 
eTcw' to take* tei the* heiats. The\y were einly 
some* fifteen mile's from the' German (‘oast, anel 
sue*e*e;eMleHl in making geieul the'ir e'se^ape'. J hus 
e*nde'el a romantie aelve'iiture? of the^ kind which 
had be'e'ii ra.tlie*i se are e* up tei that time. It was 
theiught at first that the* MeTeeir started eiut on 
a similar missiem to that of the Kdnigin l-iuiso 
alse) a Haiiiburg-Amerika line'r - which 
atteanpted ein the^ first day eif the war to ge‘t 
intei tlu^ Thames e^stiiary anel stre'w a number eif 
mine's, but was caught anel sunk e>ff the3 Suffeilk 
eeiast. AiieDlher and e epuilly plausible theory 




The captured dhow on hre and stnkinff after « British war vessel had confiscated its contraband. 
Centre picture : Prisoners and rifles on board a British war vessel. 
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^^a.s that sh(‘ hopt *! to hivak tliroiigh tia* Xortli 
S(*a guard and r<‘a<*h the ira<lo rout os to >)ogiii 
C(auiiioro<5 raiding, as the Borliii liad trii'd to do 
8onu' niontlis oarlior, but witliout avail, being 
driven to ta.k(‘ refuge at Trondlijein. Whatever 
lior object, lio\vev(‘i% tlie measures of success 
tlu* Mete<jr attained under a disliing and 
cntc'rprising captain liiglily ])leased tlie (h*r- 
inaiis, and when the vrow returned to Kiel 
they re<5eiv(»d a great o\'at ion, in wtu'ch T'rinc© 
Henry of I’russia took part. 

Tlic Jb’itish Fleet suffered anotlu'r misfortune 
in the same week as tlu'. Mc'tt'or’s exploits 
occurred. This was the torpedoing of the 
auxiliary cruiser India off tlu? island of Helle- 
voer, near Bodii, at tla^ c'litranec to the West 
Fiord, Norway. Foinmander W. C. A. Ken- 
nedy, with 21 other oHieers and 120 men 
of the ship were savt^d, but 10 olliet^rs and 
150 men lost their liv(‘s. In attacking the India 
at the spot at which she was torpi*doed, al^out 
two and a quarter inil<‘s from land, the CJerman 
submarine violated international law, and tlio 
Norwegian Government sent a ])rotest to 
J3erlin on account of this disregard of neutral 
rights in connexion with what had always 
beem maintained to be Norwegian territorial 
waters. 

In the last four months of 1915 then* were 


f<*wt‘r (*vents of martial significan(*e to record 
in connexion witli affairs in the North Sc*a. 
The stranding and loss i)f the cruiser Argyll, 
cm ()(*tober 28, emphasizc'd afresh the perils to 
which the* seamen arc^ constantly liable apart 
from those connected with the action of the* 
enemy. The Argyll, under the command of 
(Ja[)tain J. i\ Tancred, grounded off the ea.st 
coast of Scotland, and became a total wreck, 
but fortunat(*ly her erew’ were saved. More 
d<*plorable, on account of the sacrifice of life 
involved, was the blowing u]) of the cruiser 
Natal on Deccanber .‘10, by an internal explosion. 
"J"he N’cssel was in harbour at the time, and 
Captain K. P. C. Back, Commander .lohii 
Hutchings, 2.3 other oflicers, and .380 men \\ere 
killed or drowned. 

We may now turn to a very important and 
highly interesting phase of the Navy’s Mork 
in Homo waters diiring 1915, the support given 
to the Army oix'rating in the region of tlio 
Belgian coast. The early work of the naval 
flotilla under Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. L. A. 
Hood has already been described \Vol. III., 
p. 1.54), After the bombardment of Zeebrugge 
on November 23, 1915, other bombardments 
followed at frequent intervals. On December 1 
airmen cooperated in an attack on Z(‘ebrugge. 
On the 10th the Germans admitted tlint British 
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warships had opposed an aiJvaiieo attc'iiipted 
in the region of Nieiiport. On the? 16th the 
monitor squadron, repaired and refitted after its 
arduous and hay^ardous work during Oetober and 
November, was baek f>ff tlie coast l)oinbarding 
Westende. "J"he opening of th(* new year saw 
no> slackening of the naval efforts, aiul tlu* 
airmen from the Dunkirk station espc'eially 
<Ustinguished tla^niselves. Their eooperatkn 
took the shape of S])otting the fall of tlie shells 
from the warships, and also <)f bomb attacks on 
objects of military importance. On Kebruar\ 
12 and 16 an unprecedented stroke was de- 
li veered on submarine bases, railway stations, 
gun [)ositions, and military obj<‘cts in the 
Hruges-Ostend-Zeebrugge district. lien .‘M and 
48 aeroplanes resp<‘cti\ ely niad<‘ attacks under 
tlu^ direction of Wing-OtnninaiuUa* ( \ H. Samson, 
assisted by Wing-Oonimander A. M. Doiigmore 
and S(|uadron-C ‘ommanders .1. (\ l’orl(\ 1. 4’. 
Courtney, and i". 10. tlathborn<\ N(?ver Ix^fon 
had BO many mac^hines bec'ri tmi ployed together- 
fill' an attack of the kind, and as a spoct acU- t his 
arrival of clouds of aircraft o\'ei* the eiuanyV 
ptisitions was a brilliant and dramatic one. 
'Tliere were several rrir attacks on a. smaller 
sealo against the Mole at Zeebruggo, submariin' 


works at Hoboken, near Antwerp, and the like*. 
Operations by the warships were also continued 
as occasion demanded. On Aju'il II seme 
Oornian minelayers, whilst endeavouring to 
t‘xtend the minefitdds off Zeebrugge*, were 
n*])orted tt) hav'c bef*n fired upon and driven 
into ])ort. A month later, on May 7, the first 
loss of a naval vessel off the lielgian coast 
occurred when the dtNstroyer Maori, Com- 
mander 11. \\\ Harrow, was struck by a mine 
and foundered. Tin* crew took to their boats 
as the d(‘stroy(*r was sinking. Her sister-ship, 
tlu* (Tusadi*r, Lieutenant-Commander T. K. 
Maxwell, was in t*omj)any, and low(^red her 
boats to assist in picking iq) the? Maori’s cn^w, 
but lM*forc‘ this could be* done the (Germans 
open<‘tl fin' from shore batteric's, and the 
Crusader, aftc'i* lu-ing under fire for one hour 
and a ludf, had to k av** ht*r boats and retire*. 
In all, sew('n offic(*rs and 88 nu'ii w<*n' taken 
prisont'rs into Ze('V)rugge. 

In April, llMo, Rear-Admiral IIchkI was 
succi'i'ikel as Admira.1 Commanding th<^ l)ove*r 
Ratrol by Vico-Admiral R. H. S. Hacon. ITndf*r 
the nt‘W (*ommand(‘r, the* vess(‘Is in this force 
w(*r(' de.stin(‘fl to play a prominent part in the 
Allied advance* on laiul which develojx'd in 



GERMAN COAST DEFENCE IN FLANDERS. 
German marines sniping on sand dunes. 
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BRITISH WARSHIPS SHELLING THE BELGIAN COAST BETWEEN NIEUPORT AND WESTENDE. 
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()1 F THH BFL(;iAN COAST. 
The ^un turret in a British monitor. 


Sopteinbor and Octobor. On the (•\('ninjj: ol 
August 22 Vice-Admiral J3ae()n l<‘f< Fhiglaiid 
w it.li a. force of no less thari 80 vessels. In 
this total were included several new monitors^ 
the existence of which in use in honu* watf‘rs 
was oflieially reveah'd for tin* first time. Ono 
group was iia.ined tlu^ Lord (Miv’e, Sir John 
Moore, Frinee Ku[)ert, (;l('neral ('raufurd. Mar- 
shal Ney, and Frinee Eugene*, and lx‘sid(‘s this 
class with soldier names th(*r(‘ were others with 
numbers lik(5 th(' M 2o. Th(‘ro were also 
trawlers and drifters, for mine-sweeping and 
other duties, and a new class of fleet mes- 
sengers,” understood to be fast motor-boats. 
With this strangely-assort(‘d force, organizf'd 
and eepiippc’d since war broke out, attacks wath 
im}K>rtant results were madt* on six occasions, 
and on eight oth<*r days bombardments, on a 
smaller scale, of fortified positions took place. 
The damage inflict ('d on tla* entany was known 
to have included the sinking of oik* torpedo- 
boat, two submarines, and one* large dredger, 
the total destruction of thr<*e military factories 
and damage to a fourth, ext('nsive damagt* to 
the locks at Zeebrugge and tlie destruc*f ion of 
13 guns of large calibre, in addition tf» the 
destruction of tw^o ammunition depots and 
several military storehouses, observation sta- 
tions and signalling posts, damage to wharves, 
moles, and other . secondary ])laces. The p<*r- 
sonnel of Vice-Admiral llacon’s coimnand was 
made up largely of officers of the Hoyal Naval 
Re.serve, whose fleet training had necessarily 
been scant, and by men wliose work in life had 


pn‘viousIy been that of de{']) sea. tishermen, 
but tin* mania*!* in which all overcame tla* 
difhculties at tendant on the cruising in (u>m]>any 
by day and night under war conditions of such 
a large* fleet was highly (*omm(‘nd<’d by tla> 
Admiral, and tiie results, he said, showed how 
de<*ply S(‘a ada])tabilit y is ingraiia'd in the sea- 
faring race of tla'se islands. 'rhrc‘(‘ vessi'ls, tla* 
armed yacht Saiala, drifter (Irt'at Heart, and 
minc-sweept*!* Brighton (^lU'cn were lost in tla* 
o[)erations, and tla; casual! i(*s wen* 34 kilh'd and 
24 wounded, whieJi wen* [iroportieinately small 
considering how the ships were constantly 
exposed to guntin*, aircraft., nuia*s, and sub- 
mariia'S off an ('la'iny’s coast. 

'JJa* nature of the work pe'iforined by the 
Navy in the North Sea in If) 1 5 was v.ahial)le 
aiul efftotiva*. Exce'pt on the Belgian c*oast, it 
did not inchale any orf(*nsive. tiperations, and 
it was rather of a useful aral laborious charac- 
ter. Reference has alrc*ady been made to the 
expansion of the Ele(»t to meet the heavy calls 
n])on it. Not only driftc'rs and trawlers for 
mine-sw(‘eping, armed yachts and other vessels 
foi- patrol duties, motor-boats for dispatch 
carrying and the like, but many’ entii*(*ly’ new 
vessels of riov(*l design w’ero introduced. 
Indeed, throughout tlio year the Fleet was 
being increased considerably in numbers and, 
even to a larger extent, in material strength. 
In addition to the vessels under construction 
wdien w^ar broke out, which w’cro completed 
and passed into service under Sir John Jcllicoe, 
there was a vast fleet of new ships laid dowm 
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THH LAST MOMHNTS OF A TORPEDUKD TRANSPORT. 
Sinking of the Frencli liner Carthage by a Cerman submarine off Cape Helles. 


since the wiw. Not. all t/ncso aiklitioiial sliips, 
of (‘ours(‘, joiiK'd the naxal force* in Uk' North 
Se*a, ])ut it must ha\a^ Ix'eai chu* to the ^cnc‘ral 
an^ine'ntation of tlu‘ Fleet th(‘r(‘ that the larj^e 
demand upon what Mr. (.hurchill (;all(‘d the* 
“surplus ships” for the* unde'rtakin^ at tin* 
I )ardari(*ll('s could he met w ithout the strain 
whie-li would e)therwis(‘ laivi* Ijce'ii caused 

heinjr 

TIk' w’ork acc( nnplisla'd hy tl^ie destro\'<‘rs in 
the Ne)rt h >S(‘a was Ix'yond all praise*. Lnde‘r e.eai- 
ditions e>f e‘xe*ept ional s(*\e*rity and c^xtreme> 
eifse*e)mfort, th(‘y ])('rfoi‘me*el their allotted tasks 
with suejce'ss. To tht*in fedl tlx* pre>t(‘<*t ion of 
the' traw'lors and drift e‘rs swe'e.‘pin;r constantly 
for mines, e)r e’mple)y('(i upon e.)ut|)e)st duty, and 
the' immunity fre>m misha[) of the lii^ ships e)f 
the* (Jrand Flee*t during the'ir jx'riodie-al cruises 
and swe'e*j)s through the' Ne^rth Se'a was alse) a 
tribute' to the vigilance' of thei te)rpedo craft in 
attendance*. The* work of all those e*raft, tea), 
W’hie*h ceniie under thei ge*ne*rie tenn of 
“ auxiliai ie's ” has re*ce*ive*el ce aniiK'iidat ie>n 
whie‘h was we*ll eleserve'd. In “The Fringe*s 
of the* Fleet,” Mr. Kuel\arel lvif)ling wrote': 

W'tirds of cornnumil may liava a lilth*, tfic 

tools an* fortamlv nuav (.'oiujilox, lint, tiie.* spirit of t ho now 
<‘rea\s wlio coiiu' to t la* old job is uttorly imoliaiiLjod. It 
is tiu* satiu* liorco, hard-liv inu:. hoavy diaiidod, vory oeiniiin^^ 
*^e‘r\ ioo out of uliicli the* \jivy as wo loiow it toalay was 
horn. It is rallod inililToront ly t la* d’raw N*r anel ,\uxiliar\ 
I'dt'ot. It IS <'1 mi'II\' foiup )si' I of (i dii’iaiitm, !>ut it lako-. 
in (^vt*ryt>m* wlio may lia\«' maritiim^ tastes from 
rotin*d admirals to the snu uf the soa «‘ook. It <*xist'^ 
tor till* honofit ot tin* irallic anil tla* annoyan<‘i‘ of tlio 
onomy. It^ •lona-> arc rccoi'dod liy lla;.*s stnok into 
rharts; its i a^iiall i*-, arc Imricd m o'O'.i-uro {•ornors of 
the now spapor*-, d 1 •* (Irand I'loot knows it slightly; 
the ro.slk'ss liLlit cruivors who chapoiHm it from the 
hack^^re^aiid are more intimate; tho dostroyors workim; 
oft uidiyluod ooa*'ts o\ or unmarked shoals corno, as von 
mi-ht say. in diroot lontaot with it; tho suhinarino 
alte'rnatoly ])rai''<'s and ''inoo om* ]iorist*opo is vcr 3 ' 


like einotlior cursor its aotivitios; hut llu> steMulj' 
prooe*ssion of tratlio in liomo waters, liner and tramp, 
six ove*iy sixty minute*--, lili'ssos it altoge^t lie'r. 

As to the* spirit of tltej men, in spito of tho 
iiardships they enfhii‘ed and the gn*y dnlness 
of the*ir h\e‘s in wttiling and W'atehing for an 
eaie'iny wlio l•('m^tin(*d she*Ilereel behind Uie 
proteetiedn ed* liis feirtilie'd btist's, thei Archhishei]) 
ol Veirk ])ore' striking tt*sfime)ny in de'serihing 
in 77tc Ti}n(\H on .July 2S, IU15, his ten days’ 
visit te) the* Fle‘et. iSaid Dr. Lang: “ Tlieir 
one* longing is tei iiu'et the^ (lerman ships and 
sink them ; tind yet meinth tifte'r montli thee 
(h'rmiUi shi])s deelino tho ehtdle‘nge*. . . . 
Ohieers and me‘n have all tho r(*sj)onsihilitie*s 
of war without thei tlirill and ('xeitt'inent of 
battle*. Day hy day the*y have tej Ix' ready 
for ac'tion. rx*a\’o is almost impossible*. . . . 
Vt_*t in spite; e)f all they are} full e>f cficcrf ulness, 
Fvt'ry captain had thej same word — nothing 
e'onlel lie belter tlain the .spirit of the winder 
e rt'w 

In De*ce*mbe*r, 1914, Admiral vejii 'J'irpitz 
pr<ielaime*d, iii an intervi(}w with an Ameriean 
journalist, tho intent ierin of Ciermany to em> 
ploy submarines as a we*a[)oii against Britisli 
iner(‘lifint vesse*ls. What w^ould America say, 
ho asked, if Cerniaiiy wx*ro to dt'elare.} a sub- 
marine} war against all hostile me'rcluvnt 
vesse'ls ? Askt'd hy tlie inte*rvi(*we'r if lio was 
e*oiisidt‘ring such moasnres, the} Admiral ro- 
plit'd : “ Why not ? Fngland wishes to starve 
US ; wie might play the* same game} and eiu*irelo 
Knglanel, torpe*de)ing ove'ry Britisli ship, t've'ry 
shi]) belonging tej the Allie's tliat apfmiaehe'd 
any British eir Seedtisli port, and thereby cait 
ofT the} gre*ater ]jart eif b]ngland’s feiejd supply.” 
TJie} threat thus revealed was accepted with 
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f'lithusiasiii in Cleriiiany, aind it wiis evt*!itiiiilly 
lorimilatcd in the sfiapo of a “warning tn 
peaceful sliipping,” jiublished in tin* Iin|)(*riaJ 
(Ja/ottc on I'Vbruary 2, 19ir>, and of a d(‘- 
claration of the waters around (heat Britain 
and Ireland as a “ war zone,” published 
in tlie same journal on 1^’ebruary 4. In 
the one case, merchant ships were urg<‘ntl\' 
warned against approaeliing British j)orts, 
since the (lermnrj Xavy was to act with all th«‘ 
military means at its disjiosa.! against tla^ 
transports which wen* about to convtw to 
tYance large* numbers of troops and great 
epiantities of war material, and the traders 

may lx* confus(‘d witli sliips starving warlike 
purposes.” In the otla*!* case, \’ic<‘- A<lmiral 
von J'ohl issued a long statement c*hai‘ging the 
Allit's, and especially (h*(‘at J.hitain, \\ it h 
illegal acts and violations <.)f international law, 
which it was asserti'd had b(*en the leal cans'* 
of the (Jermaii proclamation.* 

"Fho motives whi<*h led thi* (.h'rmans to adopt 
a policy of submariiu* w ar on merchant shipping 
w<'r(* probably nian\'-sided. L<’a\ ing <.nit of 
account lu'iH* its ])olilical aspects, and the 

* '^riic text f>f |irn< laiMal i<i I he foi id in \’mI. \’. 

‘JTO. 


moral effix-t wliich may liave bteii hojx'd ioi‘ 
from the extension of fright fuliu'ss ” from 
land to sea \varfan*, tla* sit tint ion from the naval 
point f»f view was clearly dt'lined. I]ach suc- 
cessive effort by which tlx* ( lermans had 
song] it to nullify thi^ effect of tlx; supremacy 
]>os.ses.sed by the British Kk'ct Ixul faik‘<l. They 
had first triecl miix*-laving on an extensive 
scale, using nx'rcantile ships undt'r maitral 
ct)lours and similar wiles for the piurpose. 
This was count(*ractt‘tl by tlx* expansion of 
the niine-sw fcping flotillas, and tlx* batth* in 
the Heligoland Bight was a salutar\' blow to 
tlx*, torpedo craft which had madt* a few* 
daslx*s into tlx* Neath S(*a and attacke'd the 
fishing fleets, 'fhen tlx* submarine* assaults 
upeai tlx* (Jrand Ble*«*t and its afl(*ndant V(*sscls 
had atfain(*d but a small lesult. a few' old 
i;riiis(*rs being the ]»rincipal >'ictims ed' this 
form of tlx* war of atti-ition which had for its 
o]>j(*ct' tlx; whittling down of our si-a sfri'iigth. 
'rix*rt* followed tlx* cruise*!* raiels upon the; 
I’^ast (N>ast, but afte r t-w(> safe e*x|)cdil ions e>f 
this kind t e> 'S’arnxiuth and Se*arborough a 
Ihirel (‘iide'd disast rousl\' for tlx* raiele*rs when 
ilx'V were* breaight to action b\' Sir J)avid 
?h‘attv off tlx* I )ogger Bank on J.muars’ 24, 



OFF THK ENKMV’S COAST. 

A torpedo-boat destroyer’s crew resting. 
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llHri. Finally, tlu'io was tbo attack on tlic 
trade rontes in tho ont(*r oceans, which, by 
careful preparation in iieace, combined with 
the skill of enterprising captains like von 
Miiller, of the Kmden, had taken its com- 
paratively small toll of merchant shipping. 
The battle off t ho h\ilklands, however, destroyed 
the backbone of this undertaking, and it was 
only a few \v('(‘ks bi'fore the scattered rom 
mints of Germany’s (;riiis('r force abroad W('ro 
rounded up or sought refuge in neutral ports. 

Tho German Navy had thus to cast about, 
for a fresh weapon to strike at l^higland, and its 
choice fell upon, or maybe there w^as cliosen for 
it by outside authorities, a submarine war on 
eoinmoree. In peace time, opinion had been 
divided as to whether tlie submarine would 
come to be used in this fashion, but in the 
main it agreed with tho view expressed by 
Lord Sydenham, in a letter to The Times on 
July 14, 1914 — only three WTcks beforo war 
broke out — as follows : ^ 

Capture of vessels at sea is an old right of war. 'I’ho 
right to kill unresisting non-combalanis, engaged in 
peaceful avocations, has never been recognized. 'J’ho 
submarine cannot capture and must destrt)y. I do not 
believe that the sentiment of tho world in the twentiotli 
<*entury would tolerate for a motneut proceedings which 
have hitlierto been associated only with piracy in its 
blackest form. 

Ill tlic interval betwetm the declaration of 
war and tho introduction of tho so-called 
submarine blockade on February 18, 1915, 
tluae had been tentative attacks on a few 
meeebant ships by (it^nnan submarines in tlu‘ 
North Sea and Fnglish Channel. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1914, th(^ steaimT Glitra was stopped 
by U17, her erevv ordered into tho boats, and 
t Ill'll dc?stroyed, and a month later tlio steamtTs 
Malachite and Frimo were stopped off Havre by 
U21 and similarly treated, although in their 
ease the gun of the submarine wiis used to 
tlestroy them. Tlio J*rimo did not sink at once, 
as tho Admiralty reported her still afloat next 
day, but on fire, the submarine having 
apparently to make off beforo eomploting its 
task, possibly because tbo sound of firing 
brought hel]> to the vessel. This case may have 
convinced the (Jorman authorities that gun 
attack w as not sufliriently decisive. On Octo- 
ber Jfl, 1914, one of their submarines had, 
w' it bout warning, fired a torpedo into the 
pa^ssenger steamer Amiral Ganteaume, on 
passage from Ostend to Havre with 2,000 
unarmed Belgian refugees on board, including 
womt&n and children. Had it not been for tho 
timely aid of another steamer, wliose master 
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promptly placed her alongsidi’i tho stricktm 
vessel, this outrage would have been as great, 
so far as the sacrifice of innocent life was c-ori- 
ccr?ied, as tho Lusitania case. As it was, it 
called forth expressions of horror throughout, 
tho civilized world, and the ( Jermans could not, 
therefore, have been ignorant of tho general 
feeling in regard to such attacks on merchant 
shi[)s. On January 21 tho steamer Durwanl 
was stopped off tho Dutch coast by UlO and 
her crew ordered to tho boats, after which tho 
vessel was blown up by bombs placed in the 
engine-room, with time -fuses — a more effective' 
method of destruction than gunfire. 

These early instances of submarine attack 
\ipon merchant ships served to illustrate tht' 
possibilities of such warfare to tho Cermans, and 
the attempt against tho Amiral (hinteaume, tlu' 
worst form of attack, elicited tho oj)inions of 
neutrals on the subject. Before tho blockade 
camo into force, too, there was afforded an 
€3xamplo of tho spirit in which it was to bo met 
by the merchant seamen upon whom it was 
directed. Tho British st(‘am(‘r Laertes, Ca|)tain 
W. IT. Bropert, a vessel of 4,541 tons, bc'longing 
to tlio Oc('an Steamship CV)mpany, was sighted 
by a German submarine on February 10 off tht* 
Dutch coast and ordered to stop. The captain 
ignored tho signal, rang for full sy)eed, and 
steered a zigzag course. 44ie sulimarine chasc'd 
his vessel on the surface and, failing to get into 
a position for discharging a torpedo, oy)ened 
(ire from a gun. The Laertes was worked up 
to 16 knots by the efforts of her engine-room 
complement, and for an hour tho submarine 
tried vainly to overtake her, shelling the vess('l 
all the time. She also managed to get off a 
torpedo, which p«assed a few yards astern. At 
length, ^vhen she was only about 500 yards 
away, tho submarine dived and made? off. As 
a mark of appreeiati()n “ for bis gallant- and 
spirited conduct in command of his unarnu'rl 
shiy) when exposed to attack by the gunfire an<l 
torpedo of a Gorman subnmriiu',” (.^lyitain 
Propert was given a commission as tc'inporary 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve, and on 
March 5, 1915, was received by the King, when 
his Majesty htinded him tho Distinguished 
Service Cross. Tho Admiralty also pn»sented 
a gold watch to each oflieer, and a grant of £3 
to every member of tho crew of the T^fw^rtes. 

When at length the submarine “ blockade ” 
opened it was not carried into effect with any 
sort of uniformity. According apparently to 
the character of the submarine commander 


there wen? various degn'cs of severity, (hough 
all were more or less callous of human life. No 
attempt was made to carry out tho ])roceduro 
laid down by int<*riia( ional law of detaining, 
visiting, and searching merchant shi[)s ])cforo 
cayiture, and of taking them into port for trial 
in tho ])rizo courts. On the contrary, tho 
primary aim n-nd oh jc'ct was d('st met ion, even 
though this involved the death of or risk to 
many himdn'ds of innoeent non-combatants 



SUBMARINE E13. 

The vessel ran aground on the Danish Island of 
Saltholm, and was shelled by a German destroyer, 
b'ifieen of her crew of thirty were killed. 

A few cjises will illustrate tho various methods 
adopted by tho “ IJ ” boats. 

S<nno of the very worst crimes of tho sub- 
marine raid('rs were those in which attacks 
were made by torpedo without warning of any 
kind or with insufTicient notice to enable those 
on board to take to tho boats. Tlio Lusitania 
case, already dealt with in an earlier cha])ter, 
was tho one which, from the huge loss of life, 
most shocked tho world. It will remain for all 
ages an indelible stain on tho German Navy. 
Equally callous, though the casualty list was 
not so high, were the circinnstances attending 
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tho sinking of the El(lt;r D<'inpslor liner Kahiba 
on March 28, 1915, to the south of 8t. Ceorge’s 
(channel. Tho ( lermaii siibiiuirino 1128 ga.ve her 
people five minut(‘-5 to tak<! to their boats, liiit 
Ijoforo this poriotl liad olapsoci a torfiedo was fired 
at point-blank range not iiiori* than a liiindrc^d 
yards t)r so— and as a result 101 lives w(‘re lost 
<)f tho 287 ])ersons on board, ddie subinarin<'*s 
cr(jw jec^rod at the holpK'ss situation of the 
people ill the water, ineliuling women and 
children, and it was d<‘clared in evidence at ti e 



oilic'ial iiicpiiry liy Lord Mersey afterwards that 
many victims might have been saved by the 
Hermans merely by tho latter stooping down 
and reaching out their hands to them in the 
water. A> showing tho utter disregard of the 
laws of humanity by the “ U ** boats in their 
campaign, tho sinking of a Belgian relief shi|> 
may bo mentioned, in spite of h<»r being given 
a “ safe conduct ” permit by the Herman 
Minister at The ilague. On April 10, 1915, the 
Harpalyce, a four-masted steamer of 5,940 tons, 
was on h(*r way from Rotterdam to Norfolk, 
11. S. A., in ballast. She flew a largo white flag 
bearing t he words, “ Commission for Belgian 
Relief )ii very large letters, visible for edght 
miles, and the inscription was also painted in 
large (iharactei-s on the sides of the vessel. 
W'Ih'ii off the North Hinder lightship she was 
torjM'doed without any warning, and sank 
before the boats could be low(*red, 17 of her 
crew of 44 losing their liv’es. 

As some of the largca* submarine boats w(*re 
com})leted, the Hermans rc»sort-ed more to tho 
us(‘ of the gun in t'liforcing their so-called 
blockade. They probably found this coui*se 
more e<‘onor!ii(‘.a.l, as the number of torpedoes 
carried in each boat is limited, and (‘xcept 
under fa.vourabl(* conditioTis tlu\se w(*a.]K)ns 
a.r(‘, perhaps, not so accurate as guns. 4V)r- 
pedoes, morc'ONc'r, are (‘ostly missiles, soiiu' of 
those of the smalh'st calibn* absorbing about 
£500 each. 1 1 was characterist ic of the Heryians 
that they endeavf)ured to get the most out <.»f 







BRITISH SUBMARINE AND GREW IN THE BALTIC. 
Tap picture: The vessel cuttinjt hs way through the broken ice. 
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li(>wc\'(*r, for on April III, IHlo, the 
Kmicli Ministry of Mariiu' assorted that, 
contrary to Article I of the Ha;^u(‘ ( Nun ent ion. 
Nvliicli forbids (h<' usi* of torpedoes which do 
not lic'coiiu* ]iai‘inl(‘ss after t he\’ ]ia\e missed 
their iriark, examination of torjx'doi's from 
(Jarman suliinarint's which w(*r(‘ found in tla* 
I^ai^dish Channel proved that tlieir iinnu'ivion 
apparatus had lieen systeina^^ically jammed, 
so as to turn the torpedo into a tloatin^ min(\ 
Many thrilling stories tilh’d tla^ newspa])(*rs, 
durinji the iiiiu? the ‘d)locka,de ” was at its 
height, of submarines attacking ships with tlieir 
guns, unfl of tlie stubliorn and lieroic r»‘sistance 
and general ei^olnc-ss under fire displayed by 
the merchant seanuMi. A. typical occurrence 
of this kind was the expia'ierce of tbe steani- 
shi]) Vt»sges, Captain »1. K. (Jreen, ot the Moss 
Line. While 4)n passaf.»e from l^ordeaux to 
idverpool, this vessel was sighted on Man*h '2’'.’, 
1915, by a German submarine off the western 
entrance to the Knglish Channel, about (>b mik*s 
west of Tn'vose flead. “ 1 had always made 
up my minty” said Captain Green afterwards, 
” to make a fight of it in such an emerirency, 
and I ordered all steam up in order to get 
away. I turned my stern to the enemy, and 
then ensued a duel of skill. Foiled of using his 
torpedo, the submarine mananivred to <bring 


his gun into action, ami liis supi*rior speed, 
despit (3 the faet tliat we were making over 
14 knots. I'liabh'd him to do so.” For an laair 
and a half, witli tlii' suhmarim" ev(‘r gi'tting 
neariT. this iineijual combat was maintained. 
44ie bridge of tin* steamer and lier funnel W’cro 
botli riddli d w ith slu'll. and tlie engim'-room 
was also ])iereed, the chief enginiMT being 
killed w'liilst t*xhoriing his naai to furtlier 
efforts. 'The submarine, ballled by the deter- 
mination of till' Jlritish siaumai not to give in, 
then ga\’e uj) t h(3 eha.si* and slieeri‘d off, but tliti 
\u)sges was so sev(‘n‘ly damaged that she 
sank about two liours later, a ])atrol yacht 
fortunately arriving in time to take off tlio 
survivors. I w'isli,” said Captain Green, ” I 
had liad a gun. If 1 had, thc^re would now bo 
om^ enemy submarine less. Wo have ono satis- 
faction, and that is that tlu^ German did not 
.see II.-; sink.” King George^ it wais announee<l 
on .April 10, had awarded him the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, and tht' Admiralty 
granted liim a temporary commission as 
lieutenant in the Koyal Naval Reserve. As in 
the case of tlie Laertt's, gold watches were pre- 
sented to the olTicers and £3 to each of tho 
crew. 

A third form of attack was that by aircraft. 
ITkis had very unsatisfactory results from tho 





A German saiKir, baretodted and holding on to a rope, watching his comrades British sailor hauling a German up the side of the submarine while another leans 

swimming towards the submarine. over to lift him on deck. 

GERMAN SAILORS RESCUED FROM DROWNING BY THE GREW OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE 
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Gorman point of viow, as no vessel was ir- 
poiiocl to have boon destroyed by aeroj^lane^, 
although several attempts by tnes(^ maehines 
were made. ]\lany vessels of neutral eount ries, 
of course, suffered during l)loeka<le, and 

amon/^ those damaged from the air was an 
American steamer, the Cushing, which was 
assaulted on A]ml 28, aljout midway between 
Flushing and the Nortli l^'on land. 1’Jie fact that 
the ship had her name painted on both si<les 
in letters 0 feet high, and that she* was flying 
tho American flag, did not safeguard hta* from 
tlie attentions of tlie ata-oplaias and two 
bombs w^ere dropped, but only slight damage 
was caused. A much more* successful and 
general mod<' of attack was that deserihed in 
tho case of the Durward, of ])la(‘ing boml)s in 
the engine-rooms of steamers, llesides being 
more economical from the (Jermaii stand- 
point, this procedure was more humane, since' 
tho time^ taken for the “ U ’* boats’ crews to 
rojich the vessels and fix tho oxj)losivos also 
allowed the- merchant seamen opportunity to 
escape in their boats. Yet another method, 
adopted very larg(‘ly in tho ease (d' eargoes of 
wood-pulp from Scandinavia and the like, 
was for tho Gormans to set tire to skips and 
leave them burning hulks, dangerous to tht' 
navigation of friend and foe alike. 

This review would be incomplete without 
reference to the one Viright fcatuiv' of tlie 
“blockade*” on tla* German side — the combina- 
tion of adherence to duly with hinuanity 
towards those whom they were ordered to 
attack which marked tho conduct of certain 
of the German .submarine eommanders. The 
name <.»f Otto VVeddigen at once springs to 
mind in this eoniiexi(»n. In coiniiamd of 
TJ2t), this oHicH'r figured in variou.-% (‘pisutles 
of tlie }:>lockad(- in ^March, 1915. On tJie 11th 
he attacked iind sank the steamer Aden-wen, 
off tho Cascjuets, and .so eonsiderato were his 
rnethod.s that in thi.s and other ('xploits he 
earn(?d for himself tln^ niekiianu* of “ the jh litf* 
pirate,” ITo gave the crew of the steaTner 
ten minutes to launcli their Ijoats, observing, 
“ Wo wish no lives to be lost.” ITe noticed 
that one seaman fell into the w ater, and there- 
upon sent a suit of dry clothes for liirn At the 
same time ho •informed tho master of the 
ves.sel how sorry he v/as to have to destroy 
his ship. Later on, he sto]:>pcd and destroyed 
tho French steanv^r Auguste Cons('il, off the 
Start, and in taking leave of the ve.ssel's crew, 
he asked them to “ give his compliments to 


J.iOrd Gliurehill.” '^I’wo or thr<'(' months later, 
when thr5 “ IJ ” boats sought 1 o create a fresh im- 
pression by attacks .on the fisl]ing fk'ets, and 
when many fisherun'u wei’o brutally done to 
death without being giv(*u a ebanee for tln'ir 
lives, a weleome exception to the g(*iu*i-.Ml 
praetiee oeeurred w'lion the eommaiider of (no 
suhmariiu' alIou('d th<* erew of a trawler he 
attaelo'd to gt't aw .^y in tlieir boat. “ V\ e are 
not Prussians,’’ he declared to the. skippc'r ; 
“ it is only the* I’russians w ho would let you 
drown.” 

Among the odd events whieli !nrirk('d the 
’* blockade,’’ one of the most dramatic was tlu' 



“THE POI.ITE PlKArE.’’ 

Otto WeddijJen, who commanded the LJ29, which 
figured in various episodes of the blockade in 
March, 1915. 

hoinbanlmeiit of the towns o\' I’arton, Harring- 
ton, and \Vhit(*hav<'n on August 1(5. This was 
rather a clever exploit on tlio part of tho 
submarine commander who carried it out, and 
on this account was conspicuous in com],>arisoii 
with other incidents, for in spite of the gloating 
joy which cliaracterizcd tho Gorman new’sptipers 
in rt^ferring to the submarine.s’ work, there wai8 
no great amount of skill demanded to destroy 
harmless merchant ships, or lay in wait to hit a 
huge liner with a torpedo at .short range. Tho 
shelling of these Cumberland towns, however, 
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had nil Iiistoric int<T<'st as \v«‘ll, for it was hon* 
that Paul .loncs, tho American seaman, carried 
out hi.> raid durinir th«‘ War of Iiuh'pondoncf 
in April. 1778. lie saih'd from lirest in eoiii- 
mand of the sloop l^an^er, iind appearing olT 
\\’hiti‘haven, surprist'd tla* garrison and landed. 
K(»aehing the ladf-ruiiaHl hatt('rv suppos(‘d to 
he able to deteiid the harla.air, he spiked its 
old guns and ejiptm-ed the pensioners who 
inann(‘d them. He ordered the .‘{00 ships in 
harhour to lie set on tin*, hut hcff^re t his could lx* 
d(jne, th(* alarm was raised and he heal a. 
hurrit‘d retreat. 'I’liU'^ thi‘ (lerman eommander 
ho t uriK'd uj) off th(‘ sane- coast showed l»is 
aiajuaintanee with Ih'itish na\al history. Ho 



BRITISH SUHMAKINH COMMANDERS, 
f ]on[inn.inder Max Horton (marked with a cross). 


-helk'd th(‘ thre<* to\Mis mentioiu'd for ahout an 
hour, hut no m iforial damage* was done* hc'vond 
I hat caused h\’ a t'e^^ shells wh.ieh hit the 
railway (‘luhankment north of Parton and 
d(‘hiyt'd tral’lie lor a sliort time. Some liro.'^ 
wi*r(‘ also (anised, )>ut. there were no e 4 i.sualtie.s. 

Tf will Iia\a* ht*en gathered that tla? (lorinans 
w {*!’(' not allowf'd to lni\»‘ things entirely their 
own way. so tiir as thi* m(*r(‘hant siNimen were 
ooncerne'il. The* niiumer in which the J^ritish 
ert'W’s ini‘t the nt*w' na'iniee was magnifiec'iit, 
and sh(*tl luslrt* on the a.lrt‘ad\' high traditions 
of their s<*r\ iee*. Sp(*4iking Jit a meeting of tin* 
Navy h *agn(' on .Mareli 21, PHT), Lord Syden- 
ham siiid that “ St*a-|)ow (*r did not Ix'gin and 
end with ships of war. One of tin* most start- 


ling features of this war was the employment 
ol the genc*ral maritime resources of the country, 
and tin*, seafaring population drawn upon for 
dangerous dutii*s had shown great heroism. 
iMerehiint captains showed no dread of German 
j)iratt‘s, iind w'(*re learning how^ to deal wdth 
them.'' From King (Jeorge dowmwards there 
was natunil ap[)reeiat ion expressed of Hn^ work 
of the mercliant service in this connexion. His 
Majesty graciously acc(‘pted in August, 19 1 o, 
41 co]>y of the iinmail report of the Merchant. 
Serv'icc Guild, find in so doing said ho realized 
wlait naigniticent work laid been done by the 
bnive of‘lic{*rs iind crt'ws of his merchant service 
iluring tla* months of w'ar. On Fi'briairy 28 
tla* first ejis(' of a nu'rchant vessel turning Hio 
tables on ii submariia* occurri'd in the English 
Ghiinia*!. The Thordis, a small (aijisting 
stcjimer of oOl tons, w'lis on her wiiy from iJlyth 
to Plymouth with coiil wla*n sla* sighti’d ii 
siibm.irin(*'s p(*riscope off Hciicliy Ileiid. The 
ma.sti'r, .lohn \\’. I>i*ll, ord(‘red his little crew' 
of tw'(*lvi* on di*ck in Ciisc* of an i'lia'rgc’iiwy, 
jind tla* suhnnrine wiis observed to cross tla* 
how' of the colli(‘r to the port sid(', wla^n* a 
po.sition w’iis taken up thirty to forty yards 
off. l’'la*n tla* W4ik(* of ii torpedo w'iis noticed, 
but in the swell w Inch ])r(‘\'ailed at the time it 
missed. Captain H(*ll tla‘n (k'termined to go 
for his Jissiiikint. lb* put his helm hard over 
to starbo.n’d, iind ra-n over tla* ])eris(‘op(*, which 
was torn ii.vay jigainst the side* of the eollu'r, 
a crash iind crunch being felt al tla* sana* tina* 
uiuler tla* k(*4*l of tla* ship. No triicc* of the 
.*^ubm4iri?a* wiis seen .ifl (*rw iirds, but oil w’ius 
observ(*d lloiiting on tla* Wiiter. On being dry- 
docked at Plymouth, tla* .Adiiiiridty announc(*d 
that the injui’ies to tla* ke(*l land projieller of the 
'Thordis confirmed tla* evid(*nce that^ the vesst*! 
rimma*d jind in iill jiroliability S4ink a rjennan 
submiirine ;ift{*r the l;itt(*r laid fired 4i torjiedo 
al la*r. T'or this b'at Captain Hell and his crow' 
oarned tla* prizes of £.700 ofh'red by the t^^yren 
atnl ShippfNfj ia*w’spaper jind otla*r privaU* 
donors to tla* first Hritish na*rchant steamer to 
sink iin (*nemy submarine, and the captain’s 
slain* w'4is publicly presenl4*d to him by the Lord 
Mayor of London at Ha* Mansion Hou.se on 
Ajiril 12, 1915. 

It wais not, liow(*ver, left to the merchant 
service to fight the subnairint^ raiders, but tho 
Royal Navy put into execution counter> 
mea.sures which met with great succes.s. 
Naturally, the character and scope of the.so w ere 
not divulged, but tliat they accomplished th<*ir 
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The steamer manaf$ed to escape, and afterwards the crew rescued several Russian sailors whose vessel 
had been sunk by the same submarine, which had abandoned the survivors to the mercy of the sea. 
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purpose was eleur not only by tbo failure of thr 
(U*rinaris to “ l^lockadt* ” (Jreal Britain, but by 
tlio nianiu‘r in wliieli tliey found it (expedient, 
afteir six juoutlis’ trial, to aee<.‘d(' to Aineriean 
refjuests to abalo tla* virulenee of their warfare 
a^a.iiist iifin-eojubataiits. About tliis time, 
journalists wJio W(*re perinittc'd to visit tlu' 
({rand I^'leel won' sho\Mi a map marking points 
wh('r(' (J(‘rman submarines had bf‘eii sighted, 
aud tlie results of the attacks on them classified 
undia- “Capt\u'ed,” “ Supposc'd Sunk,” and 
“ Sunk.” When asked how th<‘sc‘ boats were 
caught, the onic(‘rs' n'plic'd, “Sometimes by 
ramming, soiiK'tinu^s by gun I ire, sometimes by 
(explosives, and in many otlaa* ways wliicli wo 
do not tell.” During th(‘ first t<‘n days of 
March two submariiu's, 1'8 and III 2, wero 
sunk by Jhitish (k^stroyers off J)o\'cr and tlio 
Firth of Forth r<‘spec.tivel y, and U29 (Com- 
mand(*r A\’(‘ddig(‘irs bcjat) by ivnother warsliip, 
but after this tla* Admiralty decided not. to 
issiK' particulars of such losses inflicted on the 
enemy. On Aug\ist 20, 1015, when Scjuadnai- 
(k^rnmander A. W. Jligsworth was succ(*ssful in 
di‘stroying, single-haruh'd, a submarine by 
bombs from his aer<.)j)lan(e off Ostend, this 
incident was revealed, witli the following 
(explanation : 

is not the pni.(*tic*o of (ho Afhniralty to publish 
statcincnts regarding tlio losses of (Jortnari submarinos, 
import lint though th(\v havo been, in cnsi's where the 
cneinv hnvo no other sonrees of information ns to th<* 



LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER CROMIE. 



LIRUTENANT-COMMANDER GOODHART. 

time and placo at whicdi these losses liavo ocourred. In 
the easo r(‘f(*rred to iil)ov(\ howovor, tho brilliant. f(*at of 
Sqnadron-(./ommaind(‘r Bigsvvorth was performed in tho 
iinmodiale rx'iglilHiiirhoofl of the coast in occupation of 
tho emnny, and the position of (ho sunken submarirn* 
has biM'ii lo(‘atcd by a (iennan destroyer. 

The mystery attaching to tlie niinibt'r of 
(jrcnnaii submarines accounted for inspirc'd a 
good dc'ul of sp(MMilatk)n at this fime. Thus an 
Amt'ric.an journal stated on Seploiiibcr 23 
that it was positively known that 57 liad hin'ii 
sunk since May, 5, 28 of tliese being of tin* 
iK^wcst and latest construction. Tii answer to 
a question on this matter, Mr. Balfour stated in 
Parliament on S(q)t(‘mb('r 30 that an inevitable 
margin of doubt attaelied to any attc'inpt t(i 
estimate the numb(*rs of enemy submarines 
destroyed, because a submariim was not like; an 
ordinary vessel, and then; was every gradation 
from ahs(dute (;('rtainty through ])ractical 
assurance down to faint possibility. Fticfs like 
these were not fitted for statistical statement. 
Although, thereof ore, the British people could ncji 
have their V(‘ry natural curiosity satisfied on 
this iiitc'r(\sting point, the effect of this and 
other aut’io it dive pronoutic'omenls was to show 
that, as Lord Selborne said, the Navy had the 
submarine iiK'nace well in haricL 

In addition to the attitude adopted towards 
the (jennan campaign by the Royal Navy and 
the Mercantile Marino, a third stand was made 
in the regioh of diph^macy. As a measure of 
reprisal for tho wanton and illegal attacks on 
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SOUAURON-GOMMANDRR BIGSWORTH, 
In the uniform of a l.ieutenant, R.N. 


shipping:, Mr. As(piith on iNInrcli 1 ontliiu d in 
the House of Coiiiinoiis (r(‘rltiiii nu'asures 
whioli were to be aciopted in r<*ply to what he* 
<i<^seribed as the “ organized eainpaign of ])irae.y 
and pilliigo ” undertaken by the f'neniy. 
Henceforth, ho d(?elar(*d, the British and 
French Coverninents Iield t]ienisel\'(‘s free to 
detain and take into ];)ort all ships carrying goods 
of presumed (aieniy destination, ownt'rship, or 
origin, the oV)ject being to ])r('vent coinnuKht u*s 
of any kind from reaching or leaving th<‘ 
German Hmpire. No mi'iition w as made in the 
si^eech of “ blockadt',” “ contraband,’’ or oth(*r 
technical terms, tho reason being, said the 
Premier, that “ the Government w'cre not going 
to allow their efforts to be strangled in a net- 
work of juridical niceties,” but th<*ir policy, 
he added, would be ('uforced witluait risk to 
neutral shi] 3 s or to neutral and non-combatant 
lives, and in strict observance of the dictates 
of humanity. The text of the ofTicial Procia-ma- 
tion giving effect to these views was published 
in the London (Jazelie on iVTarch 1 5. 

Jn carrying out the policy the Admiralty 
t'stablished a “ cruiser cordon ” for tho de- 
tention of the ships carrying goods of pre- 
sumed enemy origin or dc^-inat ion. 1 ho 
nature or composition of this forct* was not 


r<‘ve«nled, nor was it. stated who the oflu't'r in 
command was; but on August 7 a. numlx'r 
of aw'ards wer<' announcc'd by tlie Admiralty 
to othcers and nu*n “ in r('<'ognit ion of their 
services in tlw' patrol cruistas sinct^ tla^ out- 
break of w*ar,” and some .of those honoured 
w'erc' shown by the ” Navy J^ist ” to have been 
s('rving under Bear- Admiral 1). B. S. .l)e Cliair, 
whose' flagship was the Alsatian, armed nu'r- 
<*hant cruiser. In n note' to tlu'se^ awards it 
w-as stated that tlui Gomuiander-in-Ghi(‘f of 
tho (jrand Fk'e't sj>ok<* in tho higlu'st tc'iins of 
tlu^ manin'r in which the jiatrol cruisi*rs hail 
pt'rformed th(‘ir arduous task, especially during 
the' w'intc'r months, uiuk'r exceptionally bad 
we'atlu'T* conditions. They had suffered severe 
le.)sse.'s, saiel the' Admiralt\', both in e)Hice‘rs and 
iiif'n, and bad bi'eai e‘X|)ose‘el e*e)nt inually te:) 
dangers frean mine's and submarine's. An iek'a 
e)f tho W'orking e>f the patreel ea’uise'i’s and their 
satellite's may be' gaine'tl fre)m an article pub- 
lished in 77a: I'iftirs e)n Octo])er (>, 11)15, in 
which !\lr. Gil})e'rt Hirsch, an Ame'rieraii je^urnal- 
ist , ele'seribed he)W’ tho se’a ptissage? ne>rth of 
Scejtland was kej)!. l^y the* Navy. Kdating 
hou' he* \ isited tho har})()ur-masf er’s oflice*, ho 
saiel : 

'rieroii^li tin* wiiideav («> flu* romrnnnrl»‘r’s loff, a Ho7.cn 
of tlu* ( Jo\ e‘rnine.MU*.s small har])onr hoafft w^re* to 



CAPTAIN JOHN W. BELL, 

Master of the Thordis, who, together with his crew, 
earned the prizes of £500 for the first British steamer 
to sink an enemy submarine. 
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niooH'd fo tin* quay, and hayond thoiji, dotliri;^ (lu* 
liarhoiir, iiiori* t liaii a score of lu'utral merchant \ cssi*Is. 
Souk* of like llie ()-;ear II.. <i:i which I had just 

erossetl, wen* dr‘tamcd only loinporarily, fur examinal ion 
cjf |)ass<*n;^n*r', or <-ar;4o. Other*^ Mere pri'/os, to he hcM 
1 ill t he end of the w ar. 

rhe''f* w(*i-t‘ the tlici cjiii^dit in the* ;_*r(*at wch spun hy 
the Mriti-'h across tin* noil hern traih* n»ute. Heyoiid 
the harhoui’s mouth, in lin* waterx about these Orkney 
lsU“s, ahoul th ’ l>!eak Shetlantl Islands to the north, 
and tin* Ih-hrides to the smit h • u esl , alon;' the eastern 
coasts of Scotland, aial e>ul across the North S(*a tfivvards 
tin* \orw<*^'ian shun*, coovaat ed cruisers on patrol duty 
are for i‘vt*r wt*:\\iu,: their criss cross courses, witli I)r(*ad- 
iiou;^hts Mjutiii^' wilhin ('.isy call, ... I jiictufctl a 
similar weh centrin;^ at Dover, in which all the ('haimel 
'-hipping heconies enmesh(*d ; a third at tJihndtar. 





COMM/VNDEK K. C. HOYLE. 
Awarded the Victoria Ooss lor most conspicuous 
bravery, in command of Submarine E 14, when he 
dived his vessel under enemy minefields and entered 
the Sea of Marmora, April 27, 1915. 

which <*(aitrol.s. even luoie e|fee| ivcly, trallic between 
Ainerii’a and tin* Mi'dit (*i'raiiean ports. .\nd I j.iot a 
\iNid idea t)l tin* eouipleteuc.^s with which Kni^lantl 
d<*mitiates I r.uisat lant a* luten-oiirse; I under.stood 
tor tin* first time what l’aij7iishiiK*n moan when llu’\' 
declai’c tied “ Hritanuia inles tin* waves.'* 

I’Ik* iii‘tn!H*i* in which tin* British niul Krciich 
( hivcrnnicnt s t*sl nhlishcd tliis cordon w tis tlu' 
subject ol Notes troin llu* Lnitcd Stjitt's, wliieli 
would hiU t* pi‘(*tt*rrcd t lu* pro(*cdurt" to ht* 
niod(*ll<*d strictly on pr(‘C(‘d(‘nt ttnd a rcjjjnlar 
blocktidc declared. It is beyond tlie scope 
♦ his (‘hnptt'r 1o enter into the legal and ditdo- 


nuitic questions tiius niisod, but it may be noted 
that in sonic measuro th<» force of the Ani<?riciin 
<*.ont.enti<»ns was reeognixod when, on Oetolier 2t). 
an f)rd(‘r in (Vnineil was ])u])lishi'd modifying 
thci Eritisli prize law by tho abrogtition t>f 
Artiel(‘ 57 of the Dt*elaration of London. I3y 
this article tho flag whioJi ti ship was entitlod 
to fly was siiflicitait evudonee and guarantee of 
her idiaracter. Exp(*ri(‘nee had shown, Inivv- 
ever, tlijit it was lu'Cf'sstiry bt go heyontl tlie 
nationality of tlie tlag to the nationality of tlie 
owner, and tht*r(‘fon‘ it \\t»s deeidc'd to revtirt 
to tin* oltl pri/.t* law formerly in force, under 
w hich, even if an enemy had only a part interest 
in a shi[), that pjirt could he condemned and its 
\alii(‘ realized f)\' ^'a^ious mctlu>ds known to 
t he ( 'ourts. 

At uliat date Ih-itish suhmarin<‘s first pciu*- 
t ra.t t‘d into the Haltii* was not oflicially dis- 
clo.s(‘d, hut \'cr\' (‘fiily in 1015 tlaw made* tht‘ir 
pres(*ne(‘ known then*. W'hcn the light cruis<‘r 
( }azt*ll(* was f orpetlo(‘d off thc^ island of lliigcn 
on .liuiuars' 25, Swedish newspapers rt'bu'red to 
t h<‘ atttteking sulanariiie as Ih'itisii. So long as 
t h<‘ greati^r part of llu* ojiptut unit i<\s for suli- 
mariru^ work was d(‘iii(‘d to tin* boats on 
aet'oimt of tiu* ice their activity did not attract 
.*•0 much {ittenfioii as tit a lati'r p(*riod. An 
admirable snmmarv of tlu* Kussian Fleet’s work 
from tho outlirc'ak of war to the end of .Mareli, 
1015, was eontaiiu'd in a n‘port of .\dniirtd v’oii 
Fssen, tlu* ( ’omnuinder-in-t ’hi(*f, to tiu'- 'Tsar. 
'I’his .slat(*nu‘nt showf»d that during the first 
period of llu* war the ( Jc'rinan Fk‘et eontiiu*d its 
a<*l ivit i<*s ])urely to obs<.*i‘ving (lie naval nu*asur(*s 
adopt<'d by Knssia for the protection of her 
eofists. 4’Jiis allowed time frir (lu* Kiissian 
defeiu'cs to h(* plae(‘d in ord(*r and extt*nded 
farther out to s('a. 4’lu* an*a res(*rved for tho 

inov(*meiits of the defending fle(*t. was earc*fully 
mined, and t*ntir('ly elosi*d to mereliant shi|)- 
ping. I^ater on there were* sevoral skirmislu»s 
h(*t\veen cruis(*rs and outpost V(\s.sels, and 
although most of tlu*se were of an ind(*(‘isive 
eharaeter the Russian seamen jirov^ed their 
worth. 4’lu* (Jermans also uscfl submarines to 
a eonsiderahle (‘.xtent to try and reduce tlu^ 
strength of tlu* Russians. Within two months, 
said Admiral von Fssc'ii, lwt‘nty submarine 
attacks wen* delivered, only one of which, that 
on the cruiser Pallada on October 11, 1914. was 
siieeessfiil. In ten eases the torpedoes mis.sed 
their mark, and in the nine others tho Oermans 
were unable to use the torpedo at all. Generally 





The stern of the Anglia rising out of the water. Some of the wounded were transferred to the boats, 
while others, unable to retain their precarious footing, slipped into the sea, and were saved by sailors. 



The last of the Anglia. 

THE SINKING OF A BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
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AN KNGOUNTER OFF THF BELGIAN COAST. 

Two French torpedo-boats attacking a German destroyer oflf Ostend. 


sp('akin^{, lli<* (.*onclu(l(‘(l, tlio l^iissian 

I'ioct (luTiiiir ihrsr first riglit months of war 
gaiiioil nnirli t^xporitaifc* in <l<‘aling wifli tlio 
inodnni w ('ap<nis at t lu* disposal of t h<‘ ( Jonnans. 
Its innnhors \\cri‘ not diminished, hut, on the 
<*onfrar\', liad Ixmmi inereasi'd ))\' new sliips, and 
th<‘ morale and (*onfid<*ne(' in tlie rntnre of fh<* 
I'inssian saihu's was sti-ongta* (lam e\<*J’. 

With tli(‘ melting of tin* i(“(\ tlaae A\as a 
natural tle\ clopment in Jiost ilit i(‘S, hut th<; 
«<»inmand of the Haltie renaiiia'd in dispute, in 
spit(' <»f tile su])(‘riorit y of fori'o jiossessi'd liy 
tlie (hrmans. lOarly illustration of tliis was 
alford(‘<l wluMi tlie Kussian KU'c't su})ported the 
sucei'ssful raid into lOast IVussia. from Alareh IS 
to 22, nilf), during whieli the town of ^femel 
was eapt lin'd. Tlie fact tliat ( h(*re was no 
(Jerman laival foree at Jiand to deal witli tlie 
Kiissian wiirsliips, without the eoopi'ration of 
w hieh the enter])rise could not have ]>een i*arried 
out, indicated tliat the (lermans wen^ i-aught 
napjiing. They ap/>arently poured fr>rth their 
wrath in sending a division of se\ (*n hat t leshifis, 
with a score or mon' torpedo (*raft, to cruise 
ah>ng the (’ourland coast and fii'c on t hr coast 
\ illages at Folangen and <*Isewhero during the 
next fc'W’ days. About two months later the 
great German campaign against Russia hegan, 
and on Tioth sides the naval forces eooperati'd 
with and conformed tlieir movements to the 
undi'rtakings of the troo]is on shore. Jahau, 
at onetimi' a Russian naval hasi', hut since JOlO 
an op<*n marit imet owai, fell to th(' (iermaii Arm^^ 
su|>ported hy gun-lire from tht' ships, on ^Fay 0, 
and gradually tiie (tennans hegan to extend 
1 lu'ir tict ivity higlu'r up the coast t o W'indaii and 
other places, until the time came for tliem to 


make an (‘ffort in foree against, tlie (lulf of Kiga. 
It was a matter of dt'cp n gret. that hefore 1 heso 
operations developed, Jiowevc'r, Admiral \ on 
Rsson, a brave and r(\soure(‘ful otla-i'i* and a 
capable CommandcM‘-in-( Miief, died in hospital 
at Ke\'al fi'om pni unionia. Sir John df'llicoo 
and Sir J)a\itl lhalty w(*re among those 
w ho expressi'd tlu'ir comlolenci*. Viei'-Admiral 
Kanin was ap})oin(('d to ho the new' Coni- 
mander-in-( ’hief, a. choice w liicli w as fully 
justifieil by the successful handling of tho 
Russian sea fori'cs during the ni'xt few months. 

In the w’lM'k Ix'ginning on August 10, Hilo, a 
lai-gi' (h'rman tlei't caidi'avonred to seize cont I'ol 
of th<‘ waters of the (lulf of Riga. 'The sui'cess 
of this operation would liave liad an important 
bearing ufion tho military situation in this 
region, as it might, havt' made possibit' the 
transport by sea of ri'inforei'inents to tin* invad- 
ing army of (leneral von Rehnv, and ]u*rhaps 
turiM'd the Russian flank. Rut the enterprise 
failed, ami the (lermans eventually retiri'd with 
loss. After mine-sweep(*i's, protected by tho 
Iwavier ships, had cleared tlu^ waters at the 
entrance, the enemy sueceedt'd on August IS in 
jienetrating into the (lulf, favoun'd b>' tln' thiitk 
fogs and misty weatliei* jirevailing. For tho 
next two days reconnaissances were marie, but 
on the 21st the (lermans, inflnenet'il by tho 
losses (h(\\' liad sustained and thi^ barn'nness of 
(h<*ir efforts, ('vaeuated tlu' (lulf. d’liis ahan- 
donment of the entei-prise, coming al a time of 
great di'prt'ssioii owing to (he (lerman military 
advance in the (‘astern lliealre of war, had an 
enormously reassuring (‘ffeet in Russia and 
throughout the Allic'd countries. It is not 
suqu'ising that sonu* (‘xaggerat I'd stories becfimo 
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current in regard to it. One of tl)(‘se, told to 
the Duma itself, was tliat four barges full of 
troops had a.tteTU[)ted to land at rernau, but 
had been annihilated, but the faet ^^as that tho 
vessels were eini>ty stt'aiiuas sunk by the < Jer- 
ir^ans to ]>lock navigation. Howc'ver, tlio 
Kussian oHicial corntmtu ujues showed that two 
cruisers aiul not less tliau <‘ight tor|)edo craft 
of tJie G<‘rina.ns were either sunk fu’ put out of 
aetion during tho w('ck'& lighting, whereas tiu* 
Kussia.ns lost only tho giinb<»at Sivoutch, whi<*h 
w as sunk in Moon Sound, af t (n- a bra.vt* dehaiee, 
by a (Jer»nan cruiser. 

Apart from tIu? Riga figliting, tlie y<'ar in the 
Baltic was cliielly distinguished for submarine' 
operations. A nuinbc'i* of Jh-ilish l»oats wen* 
placed undtr tlu^ Russian Admiral, and their 
succ(‘sses were \’(‘ry strikitig. On July 2 a 
battleship ot tlaj “ i^omnu'rn ” t-,yp(^ was toi'pt*- 
<loed, and on August It) the. l)at t le-eruisc'r 
Moltke was likewise hit a.iul <laniag<'<l. On 
October 2*1 the cruiser l*rinz. Adalbert was sunk 
off Jabau, on Nov€'nd)er 7 t h(‘ light cruiser 
Ondine sufferc'd a similar fate off the south eoa--t 
<^>1 Sweahm, and onOec('mb('r 17 the iiglit cruisia* 
ilrc'inen a.nd a tor})edo boat were sunk. On 
July .‘It) a. large transport was sunk, and ofi 
Oct<J>er It) tlu; Russian cotnmnn /({ffd r<‘ported 
that five ( h'rman tra-nsports liad bf'en destroy(‘d 


by British submarines and a sixth forcc'd to run 
ashore. At the end of St'ptember 1 ht‘ Russo- 
Britisli subfuarines directed tlieir ('fforts to 
wants a fresh field wlaai they began to attack 
German merchant s]u[)s. During October thest* 
vessels W(‘re sunk or driven ashore at t h (5 rate 
of sonud hing like one or tw o a da.y, a,nd alt hough 
this raU; w as not maintained, the reason w as due 
to tho tU'erease in traflie, which remained in 
port ratlu'r Gain risk being iiitorccpted. "I'his 
turning of the tables upon the GermarLS had a 
great moral as w('ll as a matoriiil effect --it 
showed tliat tw'o could play the game of sotting 
suhmarines to attack the floating trade, while 
at th(‘ same timi' it sfoppt'd tho supply of iron 
ore aiul other minerals into Germany from 
Scandinav ia.. J’lu! imjioteuce of thi5 ( Jerrnans 
to deal with the sidaiiarine rnouaco was also a 
marked feature. They resorted to cxterisiv’i^ 
minelayiug, hut w'cre uuablo to kec^p tho British 
boats out of the Baltic, or to frustrato their 
aidivity and that nf the Riissiaii submarines in 
its waters. 'Flu' British suhinariu<‘. commaiulers 
w’lio spi'cially distinguished tliojus('lv('s iu this 
work w«*ro Commander Max K. TTorton, Com* 
mandi r Noel R. Laurence, and Commander 
R. A. N. (h'omi(‘. 

In previous chapters tho great battles to 
obtain ennlrnl nf the Gallipoli Reninsula liavo 
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British j^unboat on the Wuri River. 
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Turkish transport, “Stamboul,” sunk by Submarine “Ell,” commanded by Lieutenant-Commander M. E, Nasmith, V.C. 
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boon fully do.seril)(*d. Th<* big engagements, 
however, cover but a coin])arativoly small part 
of the work which was performed by the iloyal 
Navy during tin* eleven months in which the 
adventure lasted. That, work revealed (pialities 
whicli shed lustre cm the high traditions of the 
Service, and as the facts becauK' known to the 
workl the cause for marvel was, not that the 
enterprise did not achieve its object, but that 
it accomplished so much. jMr. C Churchill gave 
the first official hint of a c.oming adventure wlicn 
he said, in the House of Commons, on February 
15, 1915, that the victory at the Falkland 
Islands swept away difficulties in the employ- 
ment of our naval strengtli. “ It set free,’* la* 
said, “ a large force of cruisers and bat tlesliips 
for all purposes ; it opened the way to other 
operations of groat interest.” showed tliat 

wliilo there was a ])ovvcrful ( Ji'rman cruiser 
squadron still at large in the I’aeific or the 
Atlantic it had to be watched for and waited 
for in superior force in six or seven diffenait 
parts of the world at once. He also said that 
the strain upon the Nav\y in the ('arly months of 
the war had been greatly diminished by the 
abatement of distant convoy work and by the 
clearfanco of the enemy’s flag from the oceans. 
The way was thus clear for the employment of 
our naval resources in a new olTensivo under- 
taking, and the choicii fell upon an attempt to 
force the Straits of the Dardarielles with the 
aid of the “ surplus fleet,” as ]Mr. Chure.hill 
called it, of the Majt?stic, (’anopus, and similar 
classes. 

There was some mystery at first as to whctln'r 
th<^ plan for a purely naval attack on th(^ out(*r 
forts had a naval origin or not, but in his vak^- 
dictory speech on November 15, 1915, Air. 

(.9iurchill showed clearly that it had not. Aft(‘r 
dealing with the evidence in favour of action at 
the Dardanelles, ho said that J.iOrd Fisher 
favoured a joint operation of the Fleet and the 
Army in this quarter, and tliat his schemes 
involved the cooperation of Powers which were 
ncHitral and of an army which was not available. 
The futility, in fact, of ships attacking without 
a military force to follow up and make good 
their work was obvious. As was said in a 
previous chapter,* ‘‘ Fven if tho initial attacks 
wore to be delivered by ships alone, it must 
have been manifest from the very beginning 
that at some stage of the enter[)rise military 
assistance would be required. Ships might hava^ 
forced tho Straits, but they could not occupy 
' + Vol. V., pagtt 365. 


Constantinople.” All the conditions, therefore, 
pointed to a joint operation being iKHM'ssar^ , 
but a mistake was made when tho naval part of 
the undertaking was put into execution befoi*o 
its military c.ounterpart was a\ailabl(.‘ or ready. 
Action o[)i‘n('d on Fi*bruarv 19 with th(‘ 
bombardment of the forts at CaiH‘ Ih'Ui'S and 
Kum Kale with deliberat<‘ loiig-rangt' tin^, and 
in tla» afternoon six battl(‘sliips, the Vengeanc.e. 
Cornwallis, Triumpli, Suffren, (laulois and 
llouvt‘t, closed and enga.g(‘d the forts with 
their sc'condary armaments, tho Inflexible and 
Aganu'mnon sup[H)rting at long rang*'. All th*' 
forts t‘x**i'])t one on the Furop*‘an sid*' wort' 
appar*'ntl\' sileiieed, and no Alli*xl ship was liit. 

Of the (irst j)hase <_)f tlio campaign, Air. 
Churchill said it ” was successful bi\yond our 
hop*’^s.” “ 'Th(' *)ut*‘r forts,” he said, “ were 

d<‘stroy('d ; tlu^ Fle**t was abl*' to entt'i* th*' 
Straits and attack th*^ f*)rts in th**. Narrows.’’ 
Air. Aslimead-Biirtlet t, howevt*r, in a king k'tt *'r 
to 7Va‘ Times, on Novtanber 21, 1915, said in 
ref*‘r<.'nce to this statena'iit ; 

Tliis i.s Olo first titno i have over hoanl this view 
exprc'ssc'd, hooaiLSO altnosl all naval rncii whu took j)art 
ill tlio early hr>inbar(lin<*nts with whom I havo .s|K>kon 
oxpivss tho opinion that it was tho (hlhcnlt.y in smashing: 
llio outer forts w'hich first opoiu'd thoir oyos to tla* inio 
naturo of what thoir task would ho when tho tiiim <*aiuo 
to atta<-k the Narrows. Tho first, homhanhiu'ut was ou 
Kt*hruary Ih, ar\<l w’as oonfiiu'd to the outer forts at 
Ilelles, Seildul Bahr and Kum Kale. 'These works w'en' 
fully exposed, and eati he partly enfiladc'd. 'They mounted 
old-fashioiH'd Krupp Kuns, mostly D.^’s, and s<^mt‘ 
large'!-, but the ('xtn'iiie range* was only some lh,t)00 yards, 
d’hey wore erected, in fact, ti> sweep Iho ent ranee to tlie 
Straits, aiul not to opposi' a long-rango attack from 
tho sea. 

Pr<>c*.**.*thng, Mr. (’hiir*‘hill stikl tluit “across 
the pnispect *jf (h** optTations a sliadow })*'g<ui 
to pass at tho end *^f th** first w*'c*k in Alarcli. 
Th*' *lini***ill ics of sw*'(*ping np th*^ miiu'-fickls 
incr('as*‘d, and altlioiigh grt'at success was 
obtained by th*' ships in silencing the ftjrts, tJi<\y 
wer*> nt)t able at that stage to inflict decisivt* 
and periniinent damage. Tin* iimbile tirmjinu'nt 
of tlie en*:‘my b*^gan to *l*‘v*‘lo|> and b*'*'om*‘ 
incr*'asingly annoying.” Air. Ashmead-Bart k'tt 
int*'rpr*'ts tb*' “ sltadow ” as ])*'ing tlie parting 
of tlie ways between Air. Chur*diill and T.*.)rd 
Fisher. “ It would seem,” he wrote in his letter 
to The Times, “ as if Lord Fisher ])**<*ain<‘ 
sceptical of the whole *'nt*'rpriso dirt'ctly he 
roali'/.ed tho inability of the Fleet t*> clear tin* 
eiH'iny's miiK'field, or to locate any other under- 
water defenc'es, th*^ diflicultit's of silen**ing th** 
forts of th*i Narrows by long-range dir*^**t tiro, 
and the inability of the Fleet to knock out the 
mobile batteries on both sides of tho Straits. 
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IN OKRMAN HAST AFRICA. 

Destruction of the Koni^sberf^ : Hauling a wrecked seaplane aboard a Britivsh warship. 


He ly ri'silr/iMl I lull notie of tlu' (‘on* 

(iitioiis pri'ct'deiit for a suceossfol at tempt to 
force tlio Narrows liad hmi fullilh'd, and un(h*r 
t lie eireumstaiKM's tlu* hdeet nii^lit ho faet.'d with 
a. ^»ravo disaslor.” On Mr. Olinrchill I lie dilli- 
eiilti(‘s a.ppeai(‘d to have tli(‘ I'ltect of inen'asinj^ 
)iis (h'terminal ion to rusii (he matter tlironirh. 
It was decided, so he told th(' House of 
(N)minons, that- tiu* ^jjradiial advanee must he 
n'plaei'd by more vigorous measuri's. Viet‘- 
Admiral Saek\ ill(‘ 11. Oardeii, th(^n eommaiiding 
tlu‘ Allied b"l<*('t, ** was invited to jiress liard for 
a (h'eision, and not to In* deterred by the 
inevitable loss.” The Admiral was, howevt'r, 
stricken down with illness on th(‘ Kith, and 
invalided by medical authority, when Hear* 
Admiral John M. do Kob(*ek, seeond-in- 
(‘ommand. took his place, with the acting rank 
of \'ic(‘- Admiral. The attack in force took place 
on .March 18, and faik'd with the loss of t h«‘ 
British batth'ships 1 rn.'sistible (Kaptain Douglas 
L. Dent-) and ()ci‘an (Captain A. llayes-Sadlcr), 
and tlio French battlivship Bouvet, the la.st- 
named sinking witli the greater part of her 
crew. iNIr. C’hurchiU ('vidt'iitly thought, and 
led the public to bt'lieve also, that this action on 
March 18 was a deliberate attempt to foivo a 
passage through the Narrows and reach Con- 
stant inople, but careful study of the facts 
eoiKierning it proves that it was nothing of the 


kind, and was nevi'r intended to be so by the 
otlicers commanding. It was only an att(‘mpt 
to ch'ar the triple niinelield below tho Nai’rovvs. 
Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett stated in his k'tter to 77n' 
Timob' tliat, in addition to tla? three fsapital 
ships sunk outright, the French battleship 
Caulois was run ashore on Rabbit Island to 
prevent her sinking, and the battle-cruiser 
Infkwibh' was so badly damaged b\' a mint' tliat 
it was thought at one time she must sink. He 
added ; 

riio l'’l<‘ot, was pri'paiT*il, of rour.si', to tako ailvautago 
of any tavoni'tiblc ooiiditioH that po.ssibly aiiso 

for a ilash thrmi-li, biiL it was hanJIy within tho .sotiome 
of oporalion that thi.s dash should take place on tho same 
day. '^I’he plan of eatnpaign was for tho Kloof to silence 
tin* forts af tlie Narrows, those at- Kopho/. Point and 
Fort llardanus, to enable dcnfroyors and trawlers to 
.sweep tho minofield, whicli they had hit-liorto boon iinahlt} 
to do. . . . Put the facts uiulorlying tho naval attack 
arc simple, and tlu^ merest tyro can understand them. 
Wo attempted a most dillioult operation, as usual 
underostiinating our opponents and without any adeijiiat^ 
information on tho essential points. We persisted in our 
effort, oven when none of tho conditions peoeodent to 
forcing tho Narrows — on which the exports based thoir 
eon-^ent — wore fulfillod. In coiisoqiienco wo got a fair 
and square boating, at wliieh wo cannot complain. We 
wont all out on March 18. Tliere were no half- 
mciusures. How many Knglishmon would have slept 
soundly in thoir bods t-liat night had they knov^m that 
our latest ami greatest Dreadnought, tho Queen Kliza- 
beth, was a long way up tlio Straits throughout tho wholo 
of tho 18th among.'.fc drifting mines, one of which actually 
knocked out the Inflexible, of tho sarno division and on 
the same alignment, off Aron Koi ? 

After March 18 it was dotnded to substitute 
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lor the ]nir(‘ly nav.il ion a joint, naval 

aiul military attack, and on the MHh the 
Admiralty in tlieir tjllieial commiihiqiic stated 
that J-Jio opcu'ations art' c*ont inning, ample 
naval and military forces hcun^ ii\'iiilablt' on I ht^ 
sj)ot. Untortunat t'ly, as alrt'atl^’ na.i'ratt'>d 
in Chapter XCII., though the troops wt're tai 
the spot, they had hotai wrongly loadt'd-in tlu^ 
transports, and Sir ian ILamilton, lia,ving re- 
luctantly decided tliat the cooperation <.)f tht' 
whole of his force would be ro(piirc?d to ena].)le 
t he Fleet effectively to force the 1 )ardanelles, had 
tirst of all to redistribute tlio troops in the trans 
ports to suit the order of tlieir distanbarkat ion. 
It was impossible to do this at Mudros, and 
then fore all the ships had to return to I0^y])t. 
A w hole month elapsed before the military force 
was able to attack the peninsula on April 2o, 
with the result known. This delay probably 
sealed the fate of tlai expedition. j’Ik; invalu- 
able element of surprise was lost. Had the 
Army been on the spot and ready to land when 
the Meet began to bombard on l^'ebruary 11) it 
is dilhcult to' sec how, in view of the fa,cts 
rev(*ak'd later, it could have failed in its 
purpose*. 

We liavo already told the tale of the landings 
in Clallij)oli. Furllu'r ^^information concern- 


loo 

ingthe Navvy’s part in that st upciidoii.. un<lcr- 
taking serves to ejnphasi/.<‘ the w arm-h<'arted 
eulogy pass('d by Sir Jan Hamilton. 'Vn the 
dilhcult ies, alrt'ady of a (‘orisiderablo atid 
unpro(‘('d('nted magnitude, in which the s-a- 
meii had to labour to sujiport l h(' Army on 
short', to kt'c'p it supplit'd with bx d anti muni- 
tions, to pri»tect its rt'iiiforct'inc'nts and tiaiis- 
port its w'onnth'd, then' wen* added oth''‘rs 
W'heii t ht' ai’i’ival ot t'lit'iny sul)niai*iii 0 .s took 
]da.t*e. '^riit' tii'st. c)t these boats to arrive was 
bt'Iit'vt'd to be a vessi'l eoinmandod by l.itMi- 
tt'nant-(\>mniaiidt'r Otto Ih'rsing, the suet essful 
assailant of the I’athhndt'r in the st'etaid month 
of lilt' war. Hi' was said to have h-ft VVhlhehns- 
liav't'ii on the day the Hrit ish landi'd in the 
peninsula, and he reached the St raits exactly 
a iiioiitli later, when he iorpt'tloed the 
battleslups Triumph and JMajestie. A dt'seiip- 
tion of their sinking, as well as of the 
destruction of the (h)liath hy a '^Ikirkish 
destroyer has ahea-ily been given. Hence- 
forth the right wing of the Army had to ho 
li'ft to taka eare ol itself iluring the night, it 
being too dangerous for ships to b(^ stationed 
at this point. "J'ho news of the (loliath's 
destrut:tion seems to liave determini'd Cord 
Fisher’s attitudi' t ow arris the I^ardanelles under- 
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A British seaplane about to start on a scouting expedition. 
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tnkinj^. for he re^^i^zned next day. Tlie inerejis- 
ing (Iniin nptui ships tnid iik'ii etiused >> 3 ^ tlui 
exjK'dition, for no Mp|)ar(*nt result, evident l\’' 
eonvdnetxl tlu‘ 1^’irst Sea Lord that s<rong(*r 
net ion was neec'ssary tlian a-n ex[)r('ssion of his 
“ doid)ts iind hesitations” wliieh the Prim»‘ 
Minister said in Parlianuait on \ov(‘in})er 2 had 
heen in tlie niind of the ( Jovta'nnaait’s elii(‘£ 
naval adviser hefort^ the naval attaek was 
Ix'gun. 

I'lie advent of su):)niarines fd'f tlu' Straits 
changed tia* aspect of the naval force tht^rt*. 
"J'he }>ig shi{)s liad t(» retire, to sheltered har- 
Ijoiirs, j)rotected hy booms and nets, and for a 
short timti the Flet^t was represent (‘d by 
destro^'crs and small craft, whose work wan 
beyond all praise. "J’liese frail, un])rot ectetl 
vessels rendtTed noble service undia* extremely 
dangerous conditions, ])eing fre(juently imder 
to whicli tlu^y (a)uld not reply. At length 
the defi(*i<nicy was matle good by the utilization 
of a fleet of monitors which had been ordcTcd in 
the priwdous year for another purj^osc' by I^ord 
Fisiier. '^riiese vessels, so constructed tliat thev' 
can carry tlie guns of a cruisia' or l)attl(*ship, 
according to their siz(\ witliout having tlie 
V'ulnerabilit^" to submarine attaek of tliose 
typt's, began to arrival in July. Three classes 
of monitors were mentioned, one wdth two 


h-in. guns, another w ith one 9’2-in. forwar<l and 
a aft, ami a third with two H-in. guns. 

Old cruist'rs of the Kdgar class also appeared, 
having been structurally adapt <*d to render 
them pract icall^'^ immune from torpedo attack. 
Owing to the bulges on their sides, they were 
known as “ blister ships.” They pla^x'd an 
important rok^ on the occasion of the new 
landing at Suvia Bay on August (> and the sub- 
sequent operations, when they commande<l 
every vantagt' -point- and kept the Turks from 
showing themselves near the cliffs and from 
countt'r-at tacking. 

Towards tin* end of lOlo the ('nemy sub- 
marines were reinforced, whether b^" boats serit 
out from (Jerman pfirts or by craft transported 
in sections to Austria and re-launched into tin; 
Adriatic was uncertain ; ]>robably in botli ways. 
Ihiulked of op])ortunities for attacking the 
Kleet on the spot at the i)ardam‘lles, their 
acth ity was diverted to the long line of <M)m- 
munications through the Mediterranean, and in 
th<^ last thnx months of the year their chances 
in this connexion improved owing to the 
dispatch of a new expedition to Salonika. At 
first, owing mainly to the surprise which they 
effecti'd, t he ” tJ ” boat s acliievod a certain 
amount of su(*eess. On August 14 the transport 
Uo^ral Edward was sunk in the jEgean with tho 
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A raft cpnstructed of seaplane floats used for getting supplies ashore. 





ON THE RIVER '11(;R1S. 

British troops re-cm harking on board a vessel after a fi^lit with the links in Mesopotaniia 


loss of about 1,000 lives, and subsequently the 
Soutliland, Hauia/,;m, Ahinjuet te, Whxxlfield and 
Mereia.li \voro also sunk or daina-j^ed f>y sub- 
marine attack. A new grouj) of floats eot 
tlirou^li tlio Straits of (libralt ir in the first week 
of NoveinIxT, tis sta.t('d by the Ertaieli IMiuistrv 
ot Marine, and off tla^ Xorth African coast t he\' 
destroyed several mereliant meti. On Novem- 
ber 7 the Italian liner Aneona was torpedoed 
without wariiLii", and also .shelled, lieiiie sunk 
wa'tli tlie lo.ss of ahoul. ,‘0)0 liv(\s. On Deeian- 
her .‘10 the P. and O. Ponipau>"’s steamer Persia 
was torpedoed and sunk off Crete, wit It the 
loss of 200 liva\s. Here again no warning was 
given. Whether tho attacking lioats in this 
new etimpaigri were Austrian or German was 


imcertain, and it was also reported tliat Turkisli 
suhm.irines were being utilized. Auotht'r lo- 
eality wliero th('y attained a. measure i.)f sueeess 
was on tlie western frontier of l^:g\'pt, the arnnxl 
hoarding steamer ^hai'a and tlic fjgyptian guir- 
hoats Erinee Ahlias and .Ahdul Aluni'im ]>eing 
destroy<‘d in. the J>a\' of Solium. Py the raid of 
lh(' year, liowesir, the pi‘e\<‘nti\e mr‘asui*(‘S 
taken hy tlie Allii'S in eoneert iiad appreciably 
lessened the submarines’ activity. Many sus- 
pected places wore examitaxl for possible stor( s 
tor the raider’s, and some wer*<‘ occupied |)\' 
Allied forces, including the Kaiser's \illa. at 
Corfu. 

A brilliant chapter in tJie hi.-.tt)ry of tli.- 
Dardanelles imd(‘rtaking is that concerned with 
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THE FRENCH CRUISER LEON GAMBBTTA. 
Torpedoed m the Adriatic by an Austrian submarine. 


tho doings of French and British submarines 
which jieneiratcd into the Sea of Marmora. 
After negotiating all obstacles in the tricky and 
hazardous passage' through the Dardanelles, 
and ])assing under tho minefields, these vessels 
up to October 20 had succeeded in sinking or 
damaging two battleships, five gunboats, one 
torpedo boat, eight transports, and 197 supply 
ships of all kinds. This activity had a marked 
effect on tho reinforcement and su[)[)ly of tho 
'I’urkish Army in tla* peninsula. The great 
exploits of (Commanders Boyle and Nasmith 
have been di'scribed (Vol. VI., p. 00). More than 
one submarine entered the harbour at Con- 
stantinople itself and attacked shipping at tho 
wharves, and tlie Turkish powder mills at 
Zeitunlik and railway cutting near Kara Burnu 
were also shelled. The measure of risk attaching 
to this work was shown by the heavy losses 
sustained by tlie Franco -British flotilla, tho 
submarines Saphir, Mariotte, Joule and Tur- 
quoise, E.15, AE.2, E.7, and E.20 being sunk 
or captured during the year. 

Tho naval situat ion in tho Adriatic through- 
out 1915 rc.semblod that in the North Sea in 
that no important fleet actions took place. Tlio 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet was contained at Pola 
bj^ the Franco-British forces from August, 1914, 
to May, 1915, w^licn the Italian Navy joined in 
tho task, and although “ liveliness ” increased 
after this it was confined to coast raids and 


affairs between outposts. When tho entry of 
Italy into tho war relieved his force of its duty 
as immediate giaird over the Adriatic, Admiral 
Bono de Lapeyrere, who had commanded tlie 
Franco-British Fleet since the return to England 
in August, 1914, of Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, 
is.sued an Drdor of tho Day in whicih ho referred 
to the remarkable endurance with which the 
work had been done. He thanked his sub- 
ordinates for the tireless zeal, energy, and 
abnegation which every one of them had dis- 
played in supporting him in the most arduous 
and thankless tasks which naval forces ever had 
to accomplish. On October 10 the retirement of 
the Admiral, owing to ill-health, was annoimced, 
and Vice-Admiral d’Artigo du Fournet was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in iiis place. 

In the war of attrition by submarine, mine, 
and other methods, both sides suffered a few 
losses. The Austrian light cruiser Zenta was 
sunk on August 16, 1914, in a swoop up to 
Cattaro by the Allied Fleets. On December 28 
tho French submarine Curie tried to enter Pola 
harbour, but became entangled in the defence 
obstructions and was captured, when the 
Austrians renamed her the Zenta in memory of 
their lost cruiser. French submarines operating 
in tho Adriatic were rather unlucky, no success 
being reported by them up to the end of 1915, 
while in addition to the Curie tho Fresnel and 
Monge were lost. The former was destroyed 
on December 5, 1916, off San Giovanni di 
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Medua, being attacked while aground ; and the 
latter on December 28 off (^attaro. Austrian 
submarinos wore more successful, and in 1914 
attacked the Waldeck Rousseau and Courbet, 
neither of which, ho\Nover, was sunk. On 
April 27, 1915, they torpedoed and destroyed 
the cruiser Leon Cambetta, in which nearly GOO 
men were lost, at the entrance to the Otranto 
Straits, and on July 7 and 18 respectively the 
Italian cruisers Amalfi and (liuseppe CarihakU 
were sunk. On Juno 11a Britisli cruiser of tho 
“ Liverpool ** class was torpedotjd, but only 
damaged. Tho Austrian flotilla had sevcTal 
losses dtning this warfare. Tlu^ first laat 
reported sunk was the submarine wliieh 
attacked the Waldeck Rousseau on October 1 7, 
1014. On July 1, 1915, U. I 1 was s(‘riously 
damaged in an air attack by a French avnator. 
Sub- Lieutenant Rouillet , who liit tho boat with 
two bombs. A fortnight earlier ajiotIit‘r novel 
combat had t aken place — a duel l)et \\ (‘en sub- 
marines. The Italian boat. Medusa was torp^- 
doed by an Austrian submarine and sunk, and 
divers who went down to examine the wreck 
found tho hull of an Austrian boat as well, 
showing that both combatants in this action 
went to the bottom. Oddly enough, a second 


duel of the kind occurred in tlie Adriatic; on 
August 11, when tho Austrian submarine 
U.12, which had torpedoed tho Courbet in tho 
previous J3ec('niber, was torpedoed by an 
Italian submarine and sunk with all on board. 
Two days later 0.3 was also sunk, and about 
one-half of tho Austrian flotilla was rejiortt'd to 
have be(5n accounted for at t his time. 

Towards the end of 1915 the naval control of 
tho Adriatic by tho Allies became of increased 
utility because of tlie need for transpiirt ing 
an Italian Army to Albania an<l for bringing 
aw'ay ISerl)ian troops and refugees. Tho dis- 
patch of an e.\]>editionarv f(.>rce to Valona was 
accomplished with eompk^te success, and 
reflected great ert'dit upon the Italian Navy. 
It was oflicially statc'd at Koma that 2t)0,()(H) 
men wito moved between tb(‘ w^estern and 
eastern shores of tho low (a* Adriatic, undc'r tho 
escort of the Allied Flt*et, and a largi; <piantity 
of animals wore also eaiTied, 250 steamers Ix'ing 
net'ded for tho work. During tho same under- 
taking 300,000 cwt. of materials wore trans- 
ported in 100 steamers, mostly of small tonnage 
so that they might be able to put in on tho 
opposite shore. Tho Austrians threatened this 
enterprise by 19 submarine atta<*ks, and by 
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activity in tJic. air, by mining (a'l-tain arca.s, 
an<l ra-icis l>y <‘riift an<i ta'.iisc'rs, but such 

was t/lu^ <*lficit*iic.y (Jisplaycd by tht‘ Allitai sea- 
men tlial only tlii'rc small steamers were lost, 
two by strikinj^ mines and a third by being torpe- 
doed aftt'r she had tlischarged h(T cairgo. Not a 
single Serbian soldita* was lost at sea.. Con- 
sidcTing tJiat these 0[)erations wore carried f)n in 
a restri(dc'd area of water, and along routes \vt*li 
known to tin; eiaany and wit.liout alt (‘rnativt's, 
it was a magnilie<*iit achiev<‘ment of which the 
J talian ( 'omma.nder-in-( 'hief, Athniral tin' Duke 
of the Abru///J, and the .Allied admirals 
as.soeiated with him, may well have been 
proud. 

The naval ])osition in tla^ Hlaek S(ia attract e<l 
in(*reas('d attention wlu*n Hulgaria entered tlie 
war on Oetoix'r 14, 11)15, and on the 27th the' 
Ku.ssian Kle<*t bombarded the port and harbour 
of Varna. One or tw<j of the new “Dread- 
noughts” were <*ngaged, with ot Iier bat t leships, 
and the raiUvay station, custom liousc*, wiredess 
station, and otla'r military objects were 
destroyed. Kear-Atlmiral K. F. TMiillimore, 
formerly Principal Xava.l Transport 01’tic<T at 
the? Da.rdan(‘ll<\s, was pn*s('nt in tlie Rns.sian 
flagship as (diief of the Hritish Xaval Mission, 
and it was afterwards r(‘port('d that ho inspected 
tho naval bn.s('s in tlie Hlaek S('a. The Hussian 
forces made good us(‘ (»f their control of its 
wat ers, and destroyed hundreds of Turkish craft 
carrying supplies to Constant inopU\ In such 
skirmishc's as took ])laco witli the Ottoman 
Xavy, mort'ovi'r, th<*y ass('rt<‘d their superiority, 
even tho liatt-lc^ t?ruisor Goeben being worsted, 
proving tliat her efliciency as a fighting unit had 
been greatly lowert'd. The' Turks’ losst^s in- 
cluded the cruiser Modjidieh, sunk by a mine 
near Odessa on April 3, 1915. 81ie was r<*- 
lloated t.w'O months after by t he Russians. Once 
or twdc?e liostile submarines were reported to 
have appeared, wlu'ther (l(?rnian, Turkish, or 
Bulgarian w^as not known d<*finit I'ly, but they 
achieved no success, and on July 15, 1015, oik* 
boat was rt‘portt'd to have been sunk. Six sub- 
marines sent in s('ctions to Varna for the pro- 
tt'ction t»f (Ik* port were unabU* to prevx'nt its 
bonvbardm(*nt , during which they also suffered 
loss and damage. 

There remains to be noted the assistance and 
support given by tlie Hoyal Navy to tlie military 
1 ‘xpeditions on th(' rivers at tho liead of the 
Persian Gulf and in tho various German 
Colonies. Tliesi* enterprises were not (>nly ren- 
dered possible by the protecting shield of the 


Grand Fleet, but oweil no small measurt? of 
their su<*eess to thes Ix'lp gi\(^n on thi^ spot 
by^ the seamen. In Mesopotamia a naval 
brigade accompanied tho expi'dit ioiiary force, 
and a gunboat flotilla also cooperated. In 
September, 1915, Sir ]Mark Syk(‘s, describ- 
ing the op(*ratif)ns in Mesopotamia, mentioned 
in terms of high ])raise the conduct of the 
seameu of the Royal Navy and Riiyal Indian 
Idaririe serving tlK*re. The fl(jtilla working 
with tli(‘ expedition, ho said, included paddio 
steamers which once carried passengers, ar- 
moiinxl and armed tugs, a launch carrying 
4*7-111. guns, “ a steamer wath a Christmas-tree 
grow ing amidships, in the liranehes of which its 
oflicers fondly imagine they art^ invisible to 
fri(‘nd or fot*,” and a, ship whieb started lib? as 
an aeroplane in Singajiore, shed its wings but 
kept its af'rial propelU*!*, took to the water and 
bi'canu* a hospital. J’bis flt*et, he addt'd, was 
the cavadry scrc'tai, ad\ amet* guaird, ri'air guaird, 
raiiUva.y, b(*aid<piavrters, heaiv\y airtillery, line of 
communication, supply d(‘j)ot, police force*, held 
ambulainci*, aerial hangair, and base? of supply 
of the iM<.‘sopotaimuin Kxj)edition. 

L.a.stly, the indispensable ebaraiet or of the Kh'ot’s 
helj) to the cHancpiest of the Ge'rmaii (’olonios w'as 
tittingly ackriowJ(*dg('d by Genenil Botliai, who, 
after the tinail surrond(*r of (JernicUi Soubh-VV^est 
Africa!, in July, 1915, said at (Capetown that 
“ tho suciiess of this expedition would have laoen 
impossible but for th(? help of the British Navy, 
for whose prota-'ct ion South Africax eiught <*ver 
to b<* gi'aila'ful.” The saina^ wais trut^ of the 
operations aigaiinst tin* Cauneroons, which were 
crowned witli success in Februairy, 1910, and in 
which naval otlici*rs and men afforded assistaruio 
and support in mainy ways, notably by tlie 
transport, of heavy naval guns several hundreds 
of miU s to the sic*g<» of (Jarua tmd oUkt places. 
In Eaist. Africa a blockade of tho entire German 
coast waxs declared on Februairy 28, 1915, and a 
blow ait. the enemy’s power wais struck when tho 
monitors Si?vern and Mersey, ujfider Captain 
K, J. A. Fullerton, ascended the Rufigi River 
and knocked out the Gorman cruiser Kofligs- 
berg, w liieh had been hiding there since October, 
1914. 'riiis dairing and difficult task was com- 
jik'tely successfail on July 11, 1015, the two 
shallow -draught monitors, aided by aeroplanes 
spotting, bringing their heavy guns to boar^with 
telling effect. The episode afforded another 
illu.stration of the working of that long arm of 
sea power which haid throughout the war been 
the mainstay of the Allies. 



CHAPTER CXII. 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
(IV.) : SARI BAIR AND SUVLA BAY. 

Situation at Knd of June, 1915 — Sin Ian Hamilton’s 1*lans and tjii: Hhitish Goviornment — 
J'he Need of Reinforcements — ^Delays in London — Su\la Ray J^anding Misi ndjokstood — 


HE JULY I'RErARATIONS XHE UREAT iVTTACK 

Sari Bair — Details of the Assaults— C^ausej 
O i'ERATiONS Deschihe!)— Sir Ian Hamilton’ 
Situation on August 15. 

T he present c^liiipter alino.st c.oii- 
cludos Iho story of tho groat and 
tragic failure of tho Rritish iuid 
Froiu^li forces to dislodge tlie Turks 
from tho Gallipoli Poninsuhii^ to open tho 
passage of the Dardanellos, and to roach Con- 
stantino] )lo. The iiiooption of the Gallipoli 
campaign and tla^ phase* of exclusively naval 
attacks wore dealt with in Chapter XGll. 
Tlie great Battle of the Landing was desorihod 
in full detail in (chapter XCIV. The first two 
months of land fighting were rocountod in 
Chapter XCVIll., and the wonderful work of 
the Australian and New Zealand Ai*iny Corps 
wiis discussed separately in Chapter XCIX., 
entitled “Tho Spirit of Anzac.” Tho pre- 
sent chapter takes up the general narrative 
of tho land fighting from the end of June, 
1915. It explains briefly what happened at 
Gallipoli during the month of July, and then 
describes concisely the brilliant attempt made 
at tho beginning of August by mixed foret*s 
from the Anzac area to capture the ultimate 
heights of the Sari Bair mountain, together 
W'ith the principal episodes of the ill-starred 
landing at SuvJa Bay on August (>~7, 1915, 
and the following days. Tho records, official 
Vol. VTT.—Part 8:L 


ON AUGUST h AN\1A'S1S OF 'J’llE OCERATIUNS 

OF Failure 'I ue Suvla Bay Landincj— itik 
t Critigis.ms— Gemhial Stoi'Furd’s Kiawm. — 


and unoriieiai, of the I );u*<lnnello.s Fxix'dition 
are in most respects so voluminous, esjio- 
eially with r(‘ga,rd to tho lat<*r pharos, 
that an\ narrative is hound to be merely sel(*e- 
tive. Kinglak(‘, who took tliirty-tw^o years 
to eom[)lcte his i^la-ssic liistory of the* < ’ri 
moa.ii W'ar, would have rec]uired a ciaiturv 
and treble his I'ight volumes to have writtiai 
the story of the Dardanelles camjiaign on 
the same s<tal<*. As the a.r(*a of tlio wliole 
war oxpand((l, and tlu* numh<*rs engaged 
grew (jver more huge, so it became im|)ossihle 
t(» iH'cord all the faets with the mimiteiies:-! 
{)ra.(!tised in previous waits. Never before had 
wTirfaro been se(‘n on so hugt*- a scab*, for 
never since the gn'at though far smalh r incur- 
sions of barbaric Asiatic hord(*s into Eurojx* 
had the conception of “ a nation in arms ” 
been put fully into actual practice. The fall 
of cities almost. (;oast‘d to excite emotion ; 
battl(*s which in older i‘ras woukl have con- 
vulsed the world only arousixl ^ransitmt 
interest ; and minor engageanents in every 
theatre of war, which would once have b(*en 
metieulously not<‘d in every detail, jnissed 
into oblivion in a few days and w'(‘ri' never 
recordiui at all. No s(*(jtion of tho war was 
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more constantly mark(‘(l by these small but 
often fierce minor conflicts than tlio Chillipoli 
(uinipaign. Tliey were so nmiK'rons that even 
tlie Coniinandor-in-Oliief, Sir Ian Jfamilton, 
was unable to mention most of them in his 
(lispatciies. H(3 was soon obliged to content 
himself with picldng illustrative episodes from 
a form of warfare which was constant anil 
severe. 

At the end of June, 1915, the Franco- 
Ih’itish lino across the end of tlu^ peninsula 
had just previously been sligJitly advanc<-d. 
'riu' French, on the riglit of the line, ha^l seized 
on Juno 21 the Ji<-ights above the small stream 
known as the Kerevos Dero, and the British 
had captured the iJeft. calk.*d tho (Jolly Kavine, 
on the left of the line neiir tho sea. Tlie 
positions in the Cape Hellos area were never 
afterwards materially altered. To the crid 
the village of Krithia was not reached, and 
the heights of'Achi Baba remained unsealt'd. 
The position at Anzae was also, when June 
eiid('d, very nmeh what it had been some 
weeks earlier, thougli various small advances 
ha<i been made dmdng tho interval. 

> During July Sir Ian Hamilton’s plans vero 
larg(dy govorniMl by the inadequacy of his 
supply of high explosives. He kept the enemy 
on the alert by a constant routine of “ bombing, 
sniping, and mining,” but he was only able to 
make one important at tack, which was delivered 
on July 12 and 1 *J. Meanwhile the Turks at 
Krithia had received reinftacements which 


were reputed to number 10,000 men, and 
they made a half-liearted general attack 
about dawn on July 5. The enemy left their 
trenches and advanced across tho open ground. 
They were allowed to corno within point-blank 
range, and tlicn wero mown down by a mur- 
derous fire from rifles and machine-guns. No 
Turk siiccec'ded in reaching tho British or 
French trenches ; very few were able to got 
back to tho shelter of their own defences. 

The Allied attack on July 12 was meant to 
form a sequel to the Battle of the (Jully Ravine, 
described in Cliai)ter XCVTTT. Tho captun' of 
the gully had driven back tho Turkish right, 
but before Krithia the Turks had succeeded 
ill retaining possession of their advanced 
tnaichcs. Sir Ian Ha.mil ton sought to storm 
tho forward system of trenches along a front 
of 2,000 yards, from the mouth of tho Kerevos 
Dero to tho main road from Krithia to St^dd- 
el-Bahr. The French Corps attacked on the 
right and tho r)2nd (Lowland) Division on 
the right centre. The French were to attack 
in full force at once. The right of the 52nd 
Division was to attack simultaneously, but the 
left of tho Division was to attack in tho after- 
noon. The 29th Division was to make a 
diversion on tho British extreme left, and tho 
Anzaes were to hold the attention of the troo])s 
confronting thorn far away beyond Gaba 
Tope. 

In pursuance of this plan, tho French and 
half the 52nd Division dashed forward at 
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7.35 a.m., after the enemy’s positions had been 
“ prepared by bombardment. They cap- 
tiu'od the first two lines of Turkish troncJics 
with tho greatest ease. The 1st Division of 
the French Corps, on tho extreme right, mtwle 
their way onward until they had established 
themselves in trenches on the very banks of 
the Kereves Dere. The 2nd French Division 
got no fartlur than the first two trenches, and 
the right (155th) Brigade of the 52ud Division 
were in a similar position. 

On the left of tho 155th Brigade a single 
splendid battalion, the 4th Battalion of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, charged im- 
petuously deep into tho enemy’s lines, and all 
but a rermiant of tho battalion was destroyed. 
Sir Ian JTamilton said they “ pressed on too 
eagerly,” captured the tliird line of troncli(‘s, 
storiiicd the slope beyond, and wore still 
carrying all before them when they came under 
a disastrous cross-fire from tho artillery of tho 
French and of tho ononiy. Tla^y Nvero th(‘re- 
fore, added Sir Ian, “forced to fall back nith 
heavy losses to the second line of onomy 
trenches.” Lieutenant Mi'llon, who did not 
witness the charge, but collected details from 


the survivors, gave a somewhat different 
x'orsion, which was ])ubhshcd by Colonel 
C. W. F. Duncombe more than six months 
afterwards. Tho story told to Lioutonnnt 
Mellon was that tlio battalion was ordered to 
take two intervening trenches said to bo 
weakly hold, and then to advance another 150 
yards in order to seize a new- Tnrkisli trench 
which had been “spotted ” from an aeroplane. 
Tho battalion was given a i)la.n sliowing the 
three trenches. A couple of companies ad- 
v«ancod, took tho two intervening tnaic'ljes, 
but found tliat the supposed mwv ono was a 
ilumiuy. A terrific Turkish rille and macl)inc*- 
gun tiro burst, upon the doomed compajjies, 
w'lio were eaught in the oj)(mi witliout shelter, 
and very few escaped. Tiit' officer commanding 
the two supporting companies rusiicd liis mm 
forward whcji ho saw’ a few straget'rs returning. 
The su]>port ing coi'n])ani('S ael\ially i-eaclied tho 
dummy trench, found it strewn with the detui 
bodi<\s of tlaar comrad(‘s, and woi‘(‘ llK iiisidves 
half -destroyed. The remnant fell bac^k to tho 
second intervening trt neh, wliicli they lH‘ld. 
The dummy trench remained an im])assable 
zone. Fvery man wJio ti’ied to reach it to 
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MAJt)R-GEN. W. DOUGLAS, 

Who succeeded Lieut. -Gen. Huntcr-Weston us 
Commander of the Fl^hth Corps. 

briiiLJ: bac*k wounded was killed. Neither 
Turk nor fcieot <‘v*er set foot in the iimi a.^ain, 
and those n\]io did not I'eturn were reported 

A threat deal of indiscriinintvh^ (ighting fol- 
lowed all ahaig the line, for the Turks continued 
t() resist. In the afternoon tJie 1.57th Brigiido 
fonuiiig thc 3 k'ft of tlie Lo\n hind Division, 
char^L'd (HI their allotted sector in accordance 
viMi the plan of battle, and took all three line's 
of trenches before th<*ni. They had advanced 
about 4t)n yards, wliile the 155th Brigade and 
tlu' French Corps had made ])rogress to the 
extent of from 200 to 300 yards. Towards 
evening tlie whoh^ line ^vas ordered to stand 
fad, but all night long it had to faco resolute 
couuter-at t aeks, and at 7.. 30 next morning 
siiriis of exliaustion were vis among the 
tired troops.' The right of the 157th Brigade 
gave way for a time under a l^onil.i attack. 
On the afternoon of July 1.3 a fresh general 
attack was made at 4.30 p.m. by the Allies all 


along the lino, tho British having boon rein- 
forced by a brigade of tho Royal Naval Division. 
Tho final result can be sununed up in a sontiaico. 
Ill the centre of tlio Allied line of attack the 
Turks more or loss held their own, and their 
third trench was not taken ; but the French 
right and the British left made good the Turkish 
advanced positions confronting them, and thus 
.rained now and valuable entrenchments. The 
Nelson battalion of the Royal Naval Division 
fought with conspicuous determination on this 
day ; but the Portsmouth Battalion, equally 
indomitable, sulfered the same experience 
as the Ith King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
on the first day of the battle. At tho 
same spot, and in just tho same way, they 
charged too far, and were severely reduced 
in numbers in consequence. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton afterwards specially mentioned tho 5th 
Royal Scots Fusiliers (Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. B. Pollok-McCall), tho 5th King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers (Lieutenant -Colonel W. J. 
Millar), and the 6th Highland TJght Infantry 
(Major J. Millar) for having fought with dis- 
tinction in this action. U’ho Turks were bjKlly 
shaken by the two chiys’ fighting, and over 500 
Turkish prisoners were taken. Tho total 
Turkish casualties were estimated at 5,000, 
while tho British lost 3,000 killed and woimdcd. 
The French escaped more lightly, but General 
Masnou, commanding the 1st Division of tho 
French Corps, received a wound which proved 
mortal. 

On July 17 Lioutenant-Goneral Iliuiter- 
Weston, commanding the Vlllth Corps, left 
tho jxuiiusula, and directly afterwards \\;xs 
invalided home, where he received tho K.C.B. 
for his energetic share in the operations. Ho 
was eventually succeeded in tho command of 
the Vlllth Corps by JMajor-fkmeral W. DoughiKS. 
In a farewell order to the troops under his 
immediate command. Sir Aylmer Hunter- 
Weston specially expressed his gratitude to 
“ tho magnilicent French artillery for their 
inestimable support repeatedly given.” It may 
be noted at this point, t hough not in tlio strict 
chronological order of events, that on August 8 
a Turkish battleship, the Hairredin Barbarossa, 
was toiq^odood by a British siiV)marine at the 
entrance to the Sea of Marmora. The Bar- 
barossa had previously been moored in the 
Straits between Maidos and Chanak, and her 
long-range indirect fire had occasionally troubled 
the Anzacs a great deal. She had a displace- 
ment of 10,600 tons, and a principal armament 
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of riix 11 -inch The Jiarbarossn liad 

originally been a Cieriiian battleship, and in 
1910 sLo was sold by the thrifty Germans to 
thtiir Tnrkisli dupos at an extortionate price. 
About the same time a useful Turkish torpedo- 
boat, the Berk -i -Sat v'et, was also torpedoed by 
the British. 

Before describing tlu^ last gi’eat combinc'd 
attempt to dislodge the Turks from the penin- 
sula, the plans of Sir Tan Hamilton, and liis 
communications to the British Go\ c'riunent, 
must be cxplaiiu^d. 'rii<‘ Second Battle of 
Krithia was fought on iNlay 0, 7, and H. Its 
broad result was failure, and it ought, tlierefore, 
to have led to a. reconsideration of the whole 
position at tin? Dardanelles, ^eitiu'r on llu* 
spot nor in T-^ondon was then* any sueli broad 
rec-onsideration. Sir Ian Hamilton's oid\ 
thought was to “ ])ress on,” and as In' saw tliat 
his forces W'cre too weak In* cablt'd on May lt> 
asking for tw'O frosli divisions. lie got one, 
tin* o2nd Division. Jn Dondon the Dardanelles 
position app(*ars to JiaAc I'oceived no serious 
consideration at- all during ]\lay. Tin? Lusi- 
tania had been torpi'doed on May 7, and the 
public mind was still preoccupii'd with the 
great- disaster. Tin? General St al t* at tiie W ar 
Oflico had j)ractically ceased to exist. Lonl 
Kitchener was to all intc'iits and y3urpt)st's 
p<*rfomiing tin* duties of Chief of tlie Geiitiral 
Staff, and he had other distractions nearc'r 
hoiiu?. '^riie British advance* in tJie KestulxTt 
an*a had begun on Sunday, May 9. That 
wc'ok the IMilitary Coirespoiuleiit of Ttio 
Times published his famous dispat c)ic*s rr- 
\ealing tlio grave sliortagc? of sli(*lls, and the 
Government woro instantly in jeopardy. On 
May 15 Dord Fisher resigned, aiul the political 
crisis w^as then*by acccntuatc?<i. At sucli a 
moment the voice of Sir Tan Hamilton was to 
Ministers in Dondon as of one calling \aiidy 
in a distant w ihlcrncss. There were none w ho 
would heed him. 

By Monday, May 17, Sir Tan Hamillon 
seems to have finally realised that the exf)cc tcd 
landing of Russian trooj)s on the Black Sea 
coast of Kuropoaii Turkey laid been finally 
abandoned, and that theneoforth the Allies 
in Gallipoli could look for no military aid from 
Russia in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. The reason was obvious. On May Da;v' 
von MackonsCn and his phalanx had begun 
their great attack against the Russians on tlio 
J^uiiajec in Galicia. It took Eiuope a fort- 


night or more fully to rcaliz** wbat was liap- 
jH'ning, but by May 10 tho Russian armies 
ha^^l withdrawn from tho (/arpatliiaii j)a.sscs. 
On May 17, a jNlonday, Sir Tan Hamilton 
cabled pointing outtliat, if all liopc of Russian 
lu‘lp had gone, lie woidd roquir<? not two mon? 
divisions, lait two additional Army Corps. Ho 
was juidr(‘ssing deaf ears. By May IS tlio 
whole country knew that a Coalition Govern- 
ment was in process of formation, and tho 
next fortiiigld. W'as passed in the task of 
maTving a m?\v' Ministry, h^cw l<K>ked towards 
Gallipoli. Sir Ian Hamilton fought the 'J"hir<l 
Battle of Krithia on June 4 with weak forces, 
but its ehii.'f result was to reveal tlu' growing 
strength of the t'liemy. 

During tlu* inoiitli of June Lord Kitelicn(*r, 
in the words of Sir Ja.n Hamilton, “ lx'r*am<» 
persuaded of tho bearing of tlies*? facts” about 
tlic Dardant‘lies. He promised to si'iul thrt'c 
divisions of tho New Armies arid Mu* infantry 
of two 'JV'rrit orial Divisions. ^I4i(?s(' troops 
were to lM*gin to arrivi? at/ Mudros on .luly 10, 
aiul their eoneentraMoii was to be complete liy 
August 10. Tlio promise was kept, but a 
nioiitli of inliiiito value laid been lost. For 
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Altlll.LHRY Al’ SUVLA BAY: A GUN-POSITION. 


Oic iK'w opcnUion Sii* laii irnTnilfou 
f)lMf(‘cI }i(^ re(|uir('d durk and iiiooulcss niglds. 
H(' l()«t all .Iul\' owing to tiaj iiiaitoiitioii of 
tho Ministry and tlio War Ollice. W'hon 
tlu* st‘(*on<l of Augiisl (^anio ho laid to 

C'liooso between siriking at onoe witli troops 
mostly disoin])ark(xl straight out of the trans- 
ports, or waiting anotluT month for the next 
<iark nights. He struck at onee and lost; 
hut in (estimating the eaus(‘s of liis failure it 
should not ho forgot! (Ml tliat it was Lord 
Kiteluau'r, and not Sir Ian Hamilton, who 
gave tile Turks another month’s graeo in duly. 
Jlad th(' !mp(‘rial (herK'ral Staff been then in 
working order, the a.])[)eals from the J)ar- 
danelk's would have rt'CJeixed instant con- 
.'^id('rat ion. Lossibly tin* di’sirahility of fr(‘sh 
operations might also have Ix^en consid(‘red 
iroin a ditferent angle. 

Sir Ian Hamilton had thus at- last got his 
two additionid ^Vi’iiiy Corjis <ai their way, and 
soiiH'thing over, and Ins next tmiblein was to 
eonsidiM* liow" Ix^st to utilize the lawv foixos at 
Ills dis]iosal. Ih'. eonsidcMvd that h(^ luvl the 
ehoie('. of four courses, as follows : 

1. He might land all liis reinforcemimts 
at ('a.|ie UelU's or elsewhere in the south(‘rn 
.'-.('(•tor, and continue to try to force his way 
np tli(‘ p(‘ninsula from its tip. Ho rejected 
this eourso (a) IxM'ause tla.^ space available was 
narrow', and there was no room for such 
masses of troops to dephjy ; {h) because, even 
if he took the village of Krithia, the Achi 


Baba height was now too well hirtifk'd to be 
as.sail(‘d ; (c) becaus(^ th(*ro was no good new' 
landing-])lae(*. b(‘tave(‘n (’a|)o Helles and Anzae 
which would not be exposed to converging 
artilk'ry fire. 

2. Tie might land at the Asiatic side of tlie 
Straits, and mareh on Chanak. He rejeeb'd 
tliis eourse, bc'eause, in his opinion, both the 
old and the new ojieration would be weak. 
11(5 wa>uld have to continue his old attacks in 
th(5 jiciiinSLila, and they w ould be in no greater 
str(*ngtb. Ho woidd not liave enough new' 
forces to make the new ojx'ration a reasona])ly 
certain success. 

3. He might land at Hm^s or Hhrije, in the 
(hilf of Xeros, and mareli round to s(Mze the 
neck of thc! p('ninsula at- the Bnlair lines, thus 
cutting the land communications (_>f the Turkish 
Army at (hillipoli. He r(*jeetod this course 
(a) because I'^hrijo liad “ a bad ])each ” ; (fj) 
hec.aiise the distance by s(*a to Knos would 
im[)(^se too great a strain on tlie fleet -swa^epers 
and trawlers and other vessels constantly 
engag('d in carrying supplies ; (c) because the 
pow'erful Turkish Army in Tlira-ce would then 
have to ])o reckoned with ; and (d) because, even 
if he could seiz(5 the isthmus at- Bulair, the 
Turks would still ho able to obtain supplies by 
harrying them across the Straits from Chanak. 
^rho questi(3n w as often aske(l : Why go to 
Knos or Kbrije ? Why not land a little above 
thc isthmus of Bulair ? Thc answer w'as that 
the fii'st few' miles of coast above the Bulair 
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linos were c-xj)ostxl to tlio jruiis on the isthmus, 
jiiul that beyond lay the' marshes at the mouth 
of the Kavak Dere river, whore a landing was 
impossible. If thi* bad lieach at Kbrije was 
excluded, it was believed, thouc:h the evid(‘neo 
as to the coast betweon the Kavak 1 )er(' arul 
Kuos docs not seem quite con(?hisi\ e, tha.t there 
was no good landing t>laee n(‘ai‘or than Kuos. 

4. lie might reinforce the Anza.<\s, and din‘ct 
tliem to make a strorig [)ush to capture tlie 
Sari Bair mountain. He rniglit simultaneously 
make a fresh landing in Suvla Ba^^ well to the 
north of the An/ac position, and so surprise 
the Turks that it would bii ]jossiblo for tlie 
reinforced Anzao forces, after cat)turing Sari 
I3air, to get across the waist of tlie peninsula, 
and seize the town of Maidos, on the Narrows. 
Tho. Turkish Army at &ithia and on Achi Baba 
would tlius b(' isolated. This was the plan 
which Sir Ian Hamilton decided very early to 
a(h)pt. 

For a long time after the ])lan liad becai trit'd, 
and had failed disastrously, tin*. British |)ublic 
remained under a mis(^oiicef)t ion al)ou( its 
chara<*ter. Jt was believed in Knglan<l that the 
landing in Suvla Thiy was the main feature' of 


the ne\\ opi'rat it >n. riiis was not tlie casi', 
nor was there e\'er any such suggestion on the 
s[)ot. l^]ven ^Ministers seemed to have only a 
hazy idea, of what was intended. Spc'cches 
were inadi' in Farliarui'iit in terms which ap- 
jieared to imply that tlu^ Suvla Bay attack was 
the esseia*e of th(i busiiu'ss. It was not, until 
tla* extrt'inely Ixlated publication of Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s final dispatch on January 0, BMti, 
that the truth Ixuauue ch^ar. He exfilained in 
this dispat ell t hat, Anzac wa,s na'a-nt to di'livcr 
“the knock-down blow,” while, the Suvla Ba\' 
la.nding, and a big containing attack on Krithia 
and Achi Baba., were both “ compl»*m<'nl-ar\ 
operations.” The Sari Bair mountain was, he 
saiil, the lo'y to his whole taetical conception ; 
and dispassionate stud\' of his scheme and 
publislied ordt'rs shows that this must hav«‘ 
been so. 

Vet allot hi r misconception long lingered in 
the public mind. Jt was wiilely thought, that 
t he whole combined opi-ration failed bi ‘cause thi' 
Suvla Bay landing canu' to grief. The gra-dual 
re\'i‘iation of tin* fa.cts showed far othi'rwise. 
Jt is true that the ad\anc(‘ of the Suvla. Ba,y 
forees through the di'pn'ssion between Sari I»air 
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and the Anafarta Hills was expected to “ smash 
tlio mainspring of the Tiirldsh opposition to 
Aiizac,” but the Anzac attack ovontually 
failed of itself, becausi', although brilliantly 
and heroically delivered, it just fell short of 
full achievement in the end for reasons which 
will be presently related. There will always 
be groat differences of opinion about the eaiis<\s 
of final failure. It may well be argued that if 
the Suvla Bay forces had not dallied, but luul 
gained a great success, the Anzacs ami their 
reinforcements might have hold on to the new 
positions they won so arduously ; yot the 
balance of probability is against the assumption 
that the attack was primarily lost at Suvla. 
The tactical scheme was a good one, and was 
probably the best of the four courses which 
Sir Ian Hamilton formulated. The assault on 
Sai’i Bair had a strong chance of success, and 
it very nearly succeeded. The real and ultimate 
cause of failure was probably not the generals, 
nor the untried troops at 8nvla, nor tlio lack of 
water, nor dofoctivo staff work in some sectors, 
though all those were important contributory 
factors. Hie dominating factor, the ultimate 
cause of failure, was probably the difficult and 
diversified character of the terrain and the very 
great advantages wliich the area in dispute 
gave to the Turks. In other words, the last 
great battles fought at Gallipoli wore lost by 
the Allies not only, by their own mistakes, but 
still more because they were attempting an 
exploit which in that intricate and tangled 
wilderness of heights and hollows, of woods and 
scrub and patches of open plain, left much to 
cliance ; and it happened that on that occasion 
the luck was with the enemy. Earlier in tlio 
year the British expedition might have tried 
and succeeded, but they never overcjune the 
consequences of the months that were lost, for 
from first to last it was their misfortune to bo 
too late. The fault lay principally in London, 
The details of the great attack from Anzac 
w(»re left largely in the hands of Lioutcaiant- 
Goneral Sir William Birdwood, who com- 
manded the Anzac position. It was believed 
that the landing at Suvla Bay was also very 
largely his idea, and it was never any secret 
that to the last this tenacious and extremely 
able soldier always believed that tho Gallipoli 
peninsula might be won, and that he with- 
drew from it with tho utmost reluctance. 
Nor, indeed, was tho resolution of Sir Ian 
Hamilton any loss firm, for ho maintained 
throughout, and afl^r his return to England, 


that tho enterprise should not bo abandoned. 
These views of the principal commanders 
were long shared by tho British Government, 
but they were not endorsed by tho prepon- 
derating weight of competent milittuy opinion 
in other areas of t-ho war. Yet tho .attack 
on Sari Bair in August showed that Sir laji 
Mamiiton and Sir Hirtlwoo<l had at 

k'ast sub'^tantial grounds for tlioir contention. 

TJiroughout July tho secret pr(?])arations for 
the gn*at thrust went ime.easingly forward. 
Tho sebemo was dominalod by flio almanac, 
anti tlu^ actual date was fixed long beforo- 
hand. Tlie final reinforcernenfs wero duo to 
arrive in tbo first days of August. 'Fho 
crescent moon would rise on tho night of 
August 0-7 at 2 a.in. It was, therefore. 



BRIG.-OEN. A. H. BALDWIN. 
Commanded 38th Infantry Bri}$ade. 


decided that, tho operations were to begin on 
August 0, and that tho landing at Suvla Bay 
was to bo made after dark on that day. Sir 
Ian Hamilton recapitulatt^d his principal 
objects in these words ; 

(1) To break oul with a rush from An/.ao and cut off 
iho bulk of tho Turkish Army from land communication 
with Constantinople. 

(2) To gain such a command for my artillery as to 
cut oil tho hulk of tho Turkish Army from Boa traffic, 
whether with Constantinople or witli Asia. 

(3) Incidentally to aocuro Suvla Bay as a winter base 
for Anzac arnl all tho trooj's operating in the northern 
theatre. 

Suvla Bay had originally boon quite wrongly 
believed to bo exposed to bod weather. It 
also received little consideration when tho first 
.land operations wero planned in March and 
April, because the early attacks were governed 
too exclusively by consideration of the doiiii- 
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nating lic'ights and the practicable depressions 
in the intcric^r of the peninsula. As a matter 
of fact the bay was submarine -proof, and was 
fairly well protected against all gales except 
those from tlie south-west ; and old dwellers 
in Constantinople, who , professed some know- 
ledge of (Jallipoli, had always contended that 
Siivla Bay was the place which should have 
been selected for the original landing. Many 
devices were practised during the weeks of 
waiting in order to mislead the enemy. Troops 
were concentrated at the island of Mitylene, 
off thf‘ coast of Asia Minor, and the island was 
solemnly inspected by Sir Ian Hamilton 
and Admiral de Jtobcck. Fresh maps of Asia 
Minor wen' made in Cairo, and the enemy’s 
spies were allowed to learn of their existence. 
Tlie warships visited various t 3 laces on the 
Asian coast, and the monitors ostentatiously 
to(>k soundings and sought fresh ranges for 
their guns between Gaba Tepe and Kum 
Tepe. Thowso and other ingenious ruses were 
sunple enough to practise, and they threw 
the enemy oft* their guard ; but the real 
problems were Jiarder to solve. No one of the 
available bases could contain the reinforce- 
ments, and on August 5 the new forces were 
still scattered at various places in the ..d^gc'an. 
Some had been landed at Anzac, others were 
on transports at Tmbros, Tenedos, and even 
at Mitylene, 120 miles away. The water 
question, about whieh much was afterwards 
heard, caused the most intenso anxiety. A 
storage reservoir holding 30,000 gallons was 
secretly built at Anzac, and distributing pipes 
were laid from it ; but tho scheme went wrong 
at first owing to the breakdown of the stationary 
engine on which it depended. Vast quantities 
of petroloLun tins were sent for in order to 
carry water in other areas, but a collision 
between two steamers dt^laycd their arrival. 
A pack mule corps was organized, chiefly for 
tho transport of water. A steamer was 
specially filled with water-piunps, hose, tanks, 
troughs, and other appliances intended for the 
rapid utilization of the wells and springs which 
were known to exist in tho open country near 
Suvla Bay, Water-lighters and a tank- 
sbeainer to tow them were provided, and 
there was a “ parent water -ship ” at Imbros. 
Tho mules furnished for carrying water num- 
bered 4,650, and there were 1,750 water-carts. 
If tho water supply went wrong at Suvla Bay, 
it was not through lack of preparation, but 
rather because tho arrangonionts for distri- 
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bution were ina^loquato, o\Ving to tho inexperi- 
ence of those charged with tliis important task. 

Sir Ian Hamilton d(»cided to control tlie 
triple attack he laid planned from his head 
quarters in the island of Imbros, which w^is 
“ the centre of the cable system.” He ex})Iained 
afterwards that, in his view, if he had com 
mitted liimself at the outset to any oia* of llai 
throe tlioatres he would have lost his “ s<‘nse of 
proportion.” At fmbros he was 4o minutts 
from Holies, 40 minutes from Anzjie, and 50 
minutes from Suvla. lie could also, he said, 
best control from Imbros the two divisions he 
held in reserve, and throw tlu^m in when; tlie\ 
wore most rocpiired. His dtoision was after- 
w^ards questioned in many fiuartc'rs. It was 
urged that at Hellos only a containing attack 
was planned, and it was to bo delivered by 
tix^ops and conuiianders who were thoroughly 
familiar with tho ground. Sir Ian iramiltr)n 
himself acknowledged tJiat-, although (Ik; An/at; 
attack was vital, “there was nothing in its 
course or conduct to call for my personal 
intervention.” He had left all tlie Anzac 
arrang<‘m<*nts to Sir William llirdwood, and 
rightly had the fullest contidenco in his judg- 
ment. The t roops designated for tJie landing at 
Suvla Bay w'<‘re raw, the generals wen* un- 


familiar with the character of the warfare at 
(lallipoli, and, if the Suvla operation w as com- 
plementary, it was nev(a4h(*les.s of tho utmost 
importance to the tactical sclieme. Sir lav 
Hamilton did not visit Suvla until 5 p.m. on tiio 
evening of August 8, although it was only oO 
minutes* steaming distance from his head- 
(|uar(c‘rs. This must bo ladd a serious error of 
judgment, hiither the Commandi*r-in-('4iief or 
his (.’hi('f of Staff should liav'c been there much 
<‘arlier. Anotlu'r criticism afterwaitls made, 
that the Suvla Bay attack should hav'<.‘ Ixuai en- 
trusted to veteran troops who might have been 
replaced at IhtN'S and Anzao by pf>rtions of 
tho new' arrivals, was probably more (piestion- 
able. *rinK* wa.s short, and (Ik; exchange of 
units wt)uld have b(*(;n a. dillicult operation for 
tlK‘ Navy, upon whom a tr(‘mendous and 
<‘om[>lex burdc'n had already been imposed ; y<t 
the Suvla Bay Army (Jorps might have been 
stiffeiUMl l)y a hwv \eteran units. 

The last grc'at combined assault upon tho 
.Turkish positions in Ciallipoli bt*gan in tho 
aftc*rnoon of Friday, August 0, with the attack 
at (Ik; soutlK*rn (aid of tho peninsula, which was 
meant to hold the (‘iKMiiy forces gathered before 
Krithia and Achi Ihiba. 4*h(‘ SSth Brigade 
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of the 29th Division songlit to capture 1,200 
yards of the Turkish front opposite tlio British 
right and right centre. The 42nd (Dast T<,an- 
eashire) Division simultaneously endeavoured 
to take two small trenches which entiladod the 
main advance. The whole British attack had 
failed by sunset, although on the left wing of 
the adv'ance long sections of the enemy’s 
trenches were seized and held for a time. Tho 
repulse was entirely unexpected. TJk' Turkish 
trenches were found to bo ])acked with troo[)s, 
and it was discovered from prison(‘rs that tlie 
Tmks htvd actually been prcp.aring to .atta(‘k 
tho British lino within tho next hour or two. 
Two fresh Turkish divisions had arrived for this 
especial purpose. The Turks fouglit, mort'over. 
as they had never fouglit in June and July. 
They had recovered their s[)irit, and had Vx'en 
greatly heartened by t]i(3 laavs of the sweeping 
(lerrnan adv’ance on tho Russian front. ’J’hey 
attacked in turn on the morning of August 7, 
but were driven back. 

Sir Ian Hamilton felt on August 7 that it was 
imj^erative for him to continue his attack on 
tho Krithia front, as otherwise Turkish rein- 
forcements might be direct(‘d to Anzae and Suvla, 
Tie chose a double lino of 'J’urkish trenches, 
about 800 yards long, which lay to the east of 
Krithia, and launched tla^ l2oth and 1 20th 
Brigades at this section of the front at 9.40 
a.in. Tho Turks resisted with as much anlour 
as on the previous day. Th(3 125th Brigade* 
took the first line of the trenches allotted 'to 
them, and small parti<^s reached the s(‘t;ond 
line ; but the 129tli Brigadi^ wi-Tc not so fortu- 
nate, and in an hour Inul made no substantial 
progress. There was a vineyanl, about 200 
yards long by 100 yards broad, lying west of the 
Krithia rotul, where thiTo was inueh (h'sperati* 
fighting on August 7 and 8, as well as on suc- 
ceeding days. Tho 0th and 7th bancashire 
Fusiliers held tho vineyard against desperate 
counter-attacks all through tho Saturday and 
Sunday, although both battalions lost hcMvily. 
Other units took a hand in the struggle for the 
vineyard, including tho 4th Fast J^ancashire 
Regiment and tho 1 /9th Manchester Regiment . 
A subaltern of tho latter Territorial battalion. 
Lieutenant W. T. Forshaw, received the Victoria 
Cross for his personal bravery at th(3 northern 
corner of the vineyard. “ He treated bomb- 
throwing,” said eye-witnesses, “ as if it were 
snowballing ” ; and Sir Tan Hamilton testified 
in his fhial dispatch that Lieutenant Forshaw 
was “ largely instrumental in the repulse of thre^o 


very determined onslaughts.” fn one attack 
he shot throe Turks with his revolv’cr at clos<' 
quarters, and he threw iTinumcrablo boTiibs. 
Lieutenant Forshaw stuck tf) his corner con- 
tinuously for 41 hours, refusing to budgo wh(*n 
his deta(*liment was relieved. Tho Turkish 
attacks on tho vineyard died away on August 9. 
Three nights later they ma.de a desperate assault 
and took it, but th(\v Nvert^ cleared out by bombs, 
and tho coveted spot was made part of tho 
British lines. Tlu3 net result <>f the Hellos 
portion of tho operations was that useful minor 
advance's were imulo and consolidated, whik3 
the real purpose of tho fighting, which was to 
kec*p t li(^ J’lirks in this area busy, was more than 
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a(*(!omplishcd. Tho enemy were so thoroughly 
alarmed that they even reinforced tho lO’ithia 
lino although hard pressed elsewh(‘n3. 

Tho operations from Anzac must next bo 
recoimt<*d. Reinfore(*m(*nts luirl boon stealthily 
poured into tho Anzac; sector for two or three 
nights preceding tho great attack, and had 
been conconlcd in X)re[)ared hiding-places. Tho 
water supply hiul also been greatly developed. 
On the morning of August 0 Sir William 
Birdwood had at his disposal 37,000 riflea 
and 72 guns, while tw’O cruisers, four 
monitors, and tw^o destroyers lay opposite 
tho Anzac heights to give him further assistance. 
The land forces w^ero divided into tw’O portions. 

83—3 
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One portiV)n was to deliver the grand assault 
on the rugged heights of Sari Bair, and the 
other was to hold tlio existing Anzac position 
and to make special attacks on Turkish posi- 
tions immcKliately confronting it. The attack 
on Sari Bair was to be mtide by the Now 
Zt'aland and Australian Division (loss the 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Brigades), the 13th 
J-livision (less five battalions||ffl|md the 29th 
Indian Infantry l^rigado the Indian 

Mountain Artillery Brigade. It was a com- 
posite force in more senses than one. Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, Maoris, Englishmen, 
Sikhs, and (lurkhas fought side by side in 
the supreme attcanpt to win the heiglits 
which had so long dominated Anzac. Many 
of th(3 Australians and New Zealanders were 
v'(‘terans twic^e over ; the Sikhs and (Uirkhas 
had been in several lier(!(' action^ around 
Hellos; the 13th Division (commil^aed by 
Major-General Shaw) belonged to the New 
Armies, and was fresh from England, but had 
j'elioved the 29tli Division for a short time at 
Hellos in order to gain ox|>erienco in the field. 
The portion of tlu^ forces rotained at Anzac 
consisted of the Australian Dixusion (plus the 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Brigades and two 
batteries of the 40th Briga<le). d\vo brigades 
were kept in reserve, the 29th Brigade of 
the lOth Division (Now Armies) and the 38th 
Brigade. 

For three days, August 4, 5, and 0, the 
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Turkish left and centre were slowly bombarded. 
At 5.30 ]).m. on August 0, little more than an 
hour after the resolute infantry assault had 
been begun miles away near Krithia, the 
1st Australian Brigade started its fierce attack 
upon Lone Bints which must always remain 
one of the most famous episodes of the warfare 
at Gallipoli. Lone Bine was the namo given 
to a formidable system of Turkish entrench- 
meids i>n a plateau whi(ih was one of the lower 
s^Ptbern spurs of the great mass of Sari Bair 
heights. It was near tho southern end of the 
Anzac position, and was strongly held by the 
Turks, because it commanded one of their 
principal sources of water supply. The 1st 
Australian Brigade was chiefly composed of 
men from Now South Wales, and was coni- 
inandod by Brigadier-General N. M. Smyth. 
It was considerably below strength, and the 
supporting battalions were also weak. 

When the wliistles blow at the appointed 
minute, three successive lines of Australians 
swarmed out of their trenches and dashed 
through the scrub towards the Turkish position. 
Almost the first tt> fall mortally wounded was 
Lieutenant Digges La Touche, an Irish clergyman 
belonging to the Church of England. He had 
enlisted at Sydney as a private, was promoted, 
had arrived at Anzac from Alexandria in 
charge of reinforcements that very day, and 
though he joined in the attack at his own 
option, he would not be denied. Tho surging 
lines sw’ept onward, but came to a .sudtlen and 
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MAP OF THE ANZAC AREA. 


j:)erplexed halt on the verge of the Turkish 
trench ; for no trench was visible, only a roof 
of great beams covered with earth, and im- 
possible to move. Tlie Turks were deep 
below ground, and woro firing through small 
loopholes. It was a daimting moment, but 
the An/.acs were equal to the occasion, although 
they were being swept by a converging fire of 
shot and shell. They rushed over the roof, 
found the manholes, and dropped feet foremost 


into a plexus of dim passages. The fight was 
waged, and the trenches woro won, in these 
narrow underground galleries. Within half- 
an-hour tho whole system of entrenchments 
had pOiSsed into the hands of the men from 
New South Wales, whoso reserves had mean- 
while crossed the intervening ground imder 
a fierce fire ; but later on a thousand Turkish 
and Australian dead were dragged from the 
labyrinth of burrows. The enemy made 
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ninnoroiis tk'spcnito couiitor-at tacks during 
tla? succeeding three days, but tlioy were 
always repulsed, largely owing, ou several 
i^ecasions, to the accurate fire of the 2iid New 
/(‘aland Battery under jMajor Sykes, The 
taking of Lone Pino inflicted disproportionately 
heavy losses on tlie Turks ; it was a con- 
spicuously gallant exploit, because the Anzacs 
were considerably outnunibered ; and it served 
a far iiKjre than l(.)eal ])urpose, because it 
attract (‘d the Turkish reserves, and was after- 
^\ards li(*ld to 1 k 3 the principal reason why so 
f(‘W of the enemy oppos(‘d the landing at Suvla 
J>ay that night. Thi^ figlit for Lone Pine was 
always regardc’d as the most desp(‘rate hand-to- 
hand contlict which occurred during the whole 
of the ({alli[)oli o])era.t ions. Seven Victoria 
Crosses were aw'arded for it to Captain Alfred 
John Short, Taeutenant W. J. Symons, Bieu- 
Umant F. H. 'Fubb, C(3r|K)ral A. S. Burton, 
Corporal William Dunstan, Private John 
Hamilton, and Privati' T^eonard Koyser. Sir 
Ian Hamilton in his dispatch said that “one 
w('ak Australian brigade, numbering at the 
outset but 2,000 rifles, and supported only by 


two weak battalic^ns, carried the work under 
the eyes of a whole enemy division, and 
maintained their grip upon it like a vice during 
six days’ successive counter-attacks.’* 

There were other brilliant attacks from the 
old Anzac positions on the night of August fi, 
including assaults on German Oflicer’s Trench 
and Baby 700. The story of the dramatic 
charge of the First and Third Light Horse 
Brigades has already been told in Chapter XCIX, 
They w on no ground, but their glory is imperish- 
able;, and they hold on Battleship Hill all day 
on the 7th masses of Turkish reserves who 
ought to have been at Suvla Bay. 

The J^ono Pino and the other attacks did 
not, howfivor, represent the main operation 
from Anzac. The principal business was the 
night attack on the summits of Sari Bair, 
which was under the immediate direction of 
Major-General Sir A. J. G (3d Icy. The mass of 
Sari Hair was crowned by tw^o topmost lu'if^hfs, 
W'ifh a considerable ravine intervening. The 
south(*rn lioight, known as Chunuk Bair, was 
about 850 feet high. Beyond the ravine lay a 
spur calk'd Hill Q, from wdiich the ground 
sloped u])W'ard to the ultimate crest of Sari 
Bair called Koja Chemen Tope, j\ist un(l(*r a 
thousand feet high. Four columns were as- 
signed to the operations against Sari Bair, as 
follows : 

Ki"ht Covoriii" Column, under I5rif»adior-(wOii(?rjLl 
A. Jl. Itusscll : Now ZoaUind Mount(3d Jirigado, 

tlio Otngo Mounted Rifles Regiment, the Maori Contiii- 
gt^it aiid Now Z(;alaiid Fiold dVoop. 

Ri^lit Aftsaiiltiog Column, under Brigadior-Gcncral 
F. F. Jtdinston : Now Zc?aland InfanLrv Brigade, Indian 
Mountain Battery (loss one sontion), one Company Now 
Zealand Engineers. 

I^oft Covering Column, under Brigadier-General J. H. 
dVavers ; Headquarters 40tli Brigade, half tho 72n<i 
Fiold Company, 4:th Battalion South Wale.s Borderers, 
and 5th Battalion Wiltshiro Regiment. 

Left Assaulting Column, under Brigadier-General (after- 
wards Major-General) 11. V. Cox : 29th Indian Infantry 
Brigade, 4th Australian Infantry Brigade, Indian Moun- 
tain Battery (less one section), one company Now 
Zealand Engineers. 

Divisional Reserve. — Gth Battalion South La.ncashiro 
Regiment, and 8th BatUdion Welsh Regiment (Rioneers) 
at Chailak Dere, and tho 39th Infantry Brigade and half 
72nd Fiold Company at Aghyl Doro. 

All the troops hod to be moved along the 
coast in secrecy to an outpost beyond Fisher- 
man’s Hut (known as No. 2 l^ost), where great 
quantities of gun and rifle ammunition had been 
stealthily accumulated. Tho right assaulting 
column w^as to sionn the summit of Chunuk 
Bair. It was to advance up the Chailak Hero 
and Sazli Beit Dere ravines. The loft assaulting 
column was given orders which were not made 
entirely clear in the documents subsequently 
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CONTINUOUS BOMIM FIROWINC. : A GALIJPOLI V.C. 


FORTY-ONE HOURS’ 

Whea holding the north-west corner of the “Vineyard” Lieutenant William Thomas Forsliaw 
l/Vth Hattn. Manchester Regiment (T.F.), was attacked and heavily bombed by Turks, who advanced 
tune after time by three trenches, which converged at this point. But he held on, directing his men 
and encouraging them by exposing himself with the utmost disregard of danger, and throwing bombs 
continuously for forty-one hours. He refused to budge when his detachment was relieved 


publiahed. Sir Ian Ifomilton in his disi)at(;li 
said that General Cox was to work up the 
Aghyl Dcro and stonn Koja Chemen Tepo, tho 


final sninniit of Sari Hair, wliieli will hereafter 
bo called in this narrativo Hill 305. Hut as it 
approached the Sari Bair heights, the inaia 
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Aghyl Dere ravine bifurcated, the northern 
ffirk approaching Hill 305, while the southern 
fork led towards Hill Q, between Hill 306 and 
Chunuk Bair. What happened was that when 
the left assaulting column reached the fork 
it split up, one-half going up the northern ravine 
against Hill 305, while the other half went up 
the southern ravine against Hill Q. There was 
thus a division of strength, which may hav'^o 
been intended, but the official papers give no 
clue. 

The objt^ct of the two covering eoliimns was 
to save the strength and numbers of. the two 
assaulting columns for the main assault. They 
wore to clear the ravines and footliills, and let 
the assaulting columns through. West oi 
Chunuk Bair was a steep Imoll known as Tn-blo 
Top, 400 feet high, with precipitous sides, and 
a small plateau at the sununit teeming with 
enemy trenches. A communication trench led 
from Table Top to Rhododendron Sptu*, below 
the summit of Chunuk Bair. The right 
covering column was instructed to capture 
Table Top, and generally to clear the way for 
the assault on Chunuk Bair. The left covering 
column was meant to help General Cox’s forces 
in their assault on Hill 305. It was to move 
far up along the beach and then strike inland 
and seize a low hill called Damakjelik Bair, 
about Bk) feet high. It would thus cover the 
Hill 305 column against any attack from the 
direction of Suvla Bay, while it might also 
bo able to help that portion of the Suvla Bay 
attacking forces which was landing south of 
Nibrunesi Point. 

Before proceeding to details, the broad 
results of all these ojierations from Anzac may 
lirst bo briefly summarized. They failed in 
their principal object, but they greatly extended 
the positions held by the Anzacs. The results, 
compendiously stated, were as follows : 

First Day (August 7) : The right covering 
column cleared tho Chailak Dore and took 
Table Top. Tho left covering column took 
Damakjelik Bair precisely as arranged. Tlio 
right assaulting column reached tho top of 
Rhododendron Spur and entrenched. Ono- 
half tho left assaulting column worked round to 
the ravine of tho Asma Dore, but was cheeked 
on the lower northern slopes of Hill 305. Tho 
other half of the left assaulting column reached 
the lower slopes of Hill Q and was there checked. 
That evening tho bulk of the forces were re- 
arranged in throe columns, called tho right* 
centre, and left. 


Sbcond Day (Augu>st 8) : The right column 
reached and held tho summit of Chunuk Bair. 
The centre column was driven back from tho 
dip between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. iphe left 
column unsuccessfully attacked tho slopee of 
Abd el Rahman Bair, a northern spur of Sari 
B lir. That night tho forces were again re- 
arranged in tlireo columns, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Third Day (August 9) : The captured 
summit of Chunuk Bair was used as a pivot. 
No. 1 column held Chunuk Bair and Rhoden- 
dron Spur. No. 2 colunui stormed tho dip 
between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, and saw the 
waters of tho Narrows far below, but was 
driven back. No. 3 column lost its way and 
failed to take Hill Q, which was its objective. 

Fourth Day (August 10) : The Turks 
retook tlie summit of Chimuk Bair, the dip, 
and tho slopes of Hill Q. Tho attack on the 
Sari Bair position definitely failed on this day, 
after ficnjo hand-to-hand fighting. 

Turning now to details, it must bo explained 
that tho first task of tho right covering column, 
which was entirely composed of New Zea- 
landers, was undertaken early on the night of 
August 0. General Russell had to clear tiie 
Chailak Dare and Sazli Beit Dere ravines, but 
lie hod previously to take a formidable redoubt 
known as Old No. 3 Post, on the slopes opposite 
No. 2 l^ost. The redoubt was captured by 
stratagem. For many nights previously the 
destroyer Colne (Commander Claude Seymour, 
R.N.) had been turning her searchlight on it 
at 9 j).ni., and bombarding it for ten minute-!. 
Then followed ton minutes’ darkness and 
silence, succeeded by another illuminated bom- 
bardment, which always ceased precisely at 9.30. 
Tho Turks had grown so accustomed to this 
nightly visitation that they always evacuated 
tho redoubt at the appointed time. On tlie 
night of August 0, when tho searchlight switched 
oft* at 9.30, tho Now Zealanders were waiting in 
tho adjacent scrub, and they swarmed into tho 
empty redoubt. The .Auckland Mounted Rifles 
disposed of sucli Turks as wore found in the 
neighbourhood. Having made sure of their 
success, they quickly pushed on, and by 1 a.in. 
had cleared all Bauchop’s Hill (named after tho 
Colonel of the Otago ISIounted Rifles), which 
was doscribod as a mazo of ridge and ravine, 
everywhere entrenched.” Tho Otago Rifles 
and the Maoris, whilo making their way into tho 
Chailak Dere ravine, were stopped by a tremen- 
dous barbed wire entanglement flanked by en- 




CAPTAIN R. R. WILLIS. SERGT. RICHARDS. CORPORAL W. GOSGRAVB. 


Captain Willis and Sergeant Richards were two of the three men selected by vote of the 1st Lancashire 
Fusiliers to receive the V.C. for gallantry during the Battle of the T^anding, April 25, 1915. Corporal 
Cosgrave, 1st Battalion Munster Fusiliers, awarded the V.C. for most conspicuous bravery during the 
attack from the beach east of Cape Helles, April 26, 1915. He pulled down the posts of the enemy’s 
wire entanglements single-handed, thereby greatly contributing to successful clearing of tbe heights. 



CAPT. PERCY H. HANSEN. LIEUT. FORSHAW. PRIVATE ALFRED POTTS. 
At Green Knoll, in Suvla Bay, when his regiment — the Lincolnshires — had been forced to retire, 
leaving some wounded behind. Captain Hansen led volunteers under heavy fire into the shrub, which 
was burning fiercely, and succeeded in saving the lives of several men who would otherwise have been 
burned to death ; Lieutenant William Thomas Forshaw, whose gallant deed is illustrated on page 177 ; 
Private Alfred Potts, Ist Berkshire Yeomanry, who, at Suvla Bay, under heavy fire, rescued a comrade 
by dragging him several hundred yards on a shovel to a place of safety. 

AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS FOR BRAVERY IN THE FIELD. 
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GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON (X) AND MEMBERS 


trenchmeiits. They suffered considerably, but 
progress was forced with the help of engineers, 
backed by tlio Maoris. Sir Ian Hamilton said 
that Captain Shera and the New Zealand Engi- 
neers acted at this moment with “ most con- 
spicuous and cool courage.” The principal 
exploit of the New Zealanders that night was, 
however, the storming of Table Top, whose 
sides were so steep that they almost seenu'd to 
bulge out like a mushroom. It w’os bombarded 
by the Colne, its precipitous heights W'ere scaled 
by the undaimtcd N(3W Zealanders, and by 
midnight they held tho plateau and had taken 
160 prisoners. The work of the right covering 
column was completely successful. 

As soon as Old No. II Post ha<i been taken, 
and while tho attack on Bauchop’s Hill was 
proceeding, the loft covering cohunn camo into 
action. It marched by tho entrance to the 
Aghyl Dero ravine, and took Damakjelik 
Bair with a rush. A battalion of the New 
Army, the 4th South Wales Borderers, imder 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, led the way. 


and Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards bestowed 
tho highest possible praise on the men of 
the battalion and their commander. They 
boro themselves well in tho most trying of 
operations — a long night march with an uphill 
light at the end — although at times they were 
enfiladed. 

By midnight Brigadier-General Johnston 
and the right assaulting column, consisting of 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, were on 
their way through the Chailak Dere and Sazli 
Beit Dero ravines to the assault of Chunuk 
Bair. An hour and a half later the Canterbury 
Infantry had traversed the Sazli Beit Dere 
and were attacking tho lower trenches on 
Rhododendron Spur. The Otago Infantry 
headed the force marching through the Cheulekk 
Dere, but the country was so difficult, and the 
opposition so fierce, that they did not debouch 
on tho spur until 5.30 a.m. The whole column, 
once reimited, swept up the spur, cleared it, 
and entrenched there. They were a quarter 
of a mile from the summit of Chunuk Bair, 




OH HIS STAFF AT THE DARDANKLLfcS. 


so had just been comi)elled to stop short of 
full achioveinent. On this day Corporal Cyril 
Royston Guyton Bassett, of the Now Zealantl 
Divisional Signal Company, won the V.C for 
his “ most conspicuoiLs bravery and devotion ” 
in laying a field tele]3hone wire to the new posi- 
tion “in full daylight and under a e.ontinuons 
and heavy fire.” 

The left assaulting coliumi, which liad farther 
to go, fared less favourably. It crossed the 
lower portion of the Cliailak Dere, swerved 
roimd, and entered the Aghyl Dere. On 
reaching the fork in the ravine, the column 
divided, as already explained. The 4th Aus- 
tralian Brigade went up the northern fork of 
the ravine, while the 29th Indian Infantry 
Brigade moved up the southern fork. The 
scrub was thick, the enemy’s fire was persistent, 
and the march proved exhausting. The Aus- 
tralians, whose spirit was imbreakable, got 
across from the Aghyl Dere into the northern 
end of the Asma Dere ravine. Soon after 7 a.m. 
they were ordered to join with the 14th Sikhs, 


with whom they Inui got into touch, and to 
assault the summit of Hill 306. But tho Turks 
had been reinforced, our troops were exhausted 
by their long night march, the heat was growing 
intense, tho New Zealanders were not on the 
top of Chunuk Bair, and eventually tho assault 
was suspended. Tho Indian Brigtide was 
likewiso checked. Tho 10th Gurkhas, on tho 
right of the brigade, liad come into contact 
with tho New Zealanders on Rhododendron 
Spur ; the 6th and Otli Gurkhas were practi- 
cally f)n the slopes of Hill Q ; but the troops 
were all tired out, and tho two main stunmits 
were still uncarried. It was decided to hold 
on for tho rest of the day, and to resume the 
attack next morning. During the afternoon 
the forces were rearranged as follows : 

Right Column, Br!gadier-Goneral F. E. Johnston : 
26th Indian Mountain Battery (loss ono section), 
Auckland Mounted Rifles, New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade, two battalions 13th Division, and the Maori 
Contingent. 

Centre and Left Columns, Major-Goneral H. V. Cox : 
21st Indian Mountain Battery (less one section), 4th 
Australian Brigade, 30th Infantry Brigade (less one 


TABLE TOP, 400 FEET HIGH. WITH PRECIPITOUS SIDES. WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

This position was taken by the New Zealanders on the night of August 6, 1915. Orders were given to the men not to fire their rifles, but to use bayonets. One hundred 

and fifty prisoners, many rifles, and much ammunition were captured. 
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battalion), with Gth Battalion [South Laiuasluro 
intnit attuclied, and the 20th Jndiaii Jnfantiy Brigade. 

Tile revised plan of attack was tliat tlie 
rijrlit column was to tak(^ the siimrnit of Cliunuk 
Bair, wliile the left column was to make a 
flank assjuilt on Bill :K).j by \\ tiy of Abd el 
Kaliman Bair, the northern spur wliich jutted 
out below tile topmost jteak. (JeiicTal .lohnston 
moved out aj^ainst Chunuk Btiir at 1.10 a.m. 
on August 8. The Wellington Btitttilifui <»f 
tlie New Zealand Infantry Brigade, a btdtalion 
whose name will live for over in tlie annals of 
the Dorninifin, headed the advance. Thert^ 
followed the Auckland •Vlounticl Rifles, tlu^ 
]\Taori Contingent, and two battalions of the. 
New Army, tlio 7th Battalion ( Jloueesler Ih'gi- 
ment and the 8th Welsh Bioncers. Li(‘ut(‘nant - 
Colonel Malone, of the Glouei'sters, k'd th(‘ way, 
and the whole force rae('d with irresist ibl<‘ 
determination up tJic ultimate steeps. They 
sufferc'd terribly, but they won tlu' p(‘ak, an<l 
saw the Dardanelles and the coast of Asia 
Minor spread out before them. 'Hie summit 
was a S(‘eond Spion Kop, and there \\as room 
th(Te> for less than jv thousand men, who were 
<‘Xj)Osed to a galling fire. (Jolonel ^laJone was 
mortally wounded whil(‘ marking out the line 
to be held. The 7tli (.lloucesters lost in kill<*d 
or wounded every oflicca* and every senior 
I ion -commissioned oflicia*. d'hey fought- on 
un<la.unt('d under their sergeants and corporals, 
enduring continuous casualties, but honouraldy 
maintaining the splendid nanii^ of tlie fine old 
marching r(*giment to w hich tliey w<‘r<' afliliated. 
The Wellington Battalion had gone into action 
700 strong on the night of th<^ 0th, but by (ho 
C'vening of the 8th it only nuniben'd oil effect ives. 
Yet tlioiigh the enemy’s fire w as so hot that there 
was little chance to entrench deejily, tlie .\ew' 
Zealanders and the men of Gloucestta- and Soutli 
Wales, none of whom had dn'amed of war a. 
year before, held the peak throughout the night. 
The centre column was opt*rating from the 
direction of tlu? farm above the southern fork 
of the Aghyl Dere, hut it met- with so much 
opposition that it made little progress tliat 
day. The 4th Australian Brigade, which con- 
stituted the l(4’t column, fared even worse. 
It was still on tlit^ Asrna Den», and tried to 
advance up the Abd el Rahman spur. '^I’he 
emmy were plentifully supplied with macliijif* 
guns, were in great strongtli, and were qiiii^kly 
helped by powerful reinforcements. Tlie Aus- 
tralians were ‘‘ virtually surrounded,” and 
before they withdrew under superior jiressure 



KMBAKKATION Oh BKiriSH TROOPS. 


the brigade had sutfen‘d a- total loss of o\ rr 
1,000 easualfies sine(‘ lh(‘v first marelK <1 out 
from the lieach. 'They ehmg to tla; Asma I )t re 
ravine, ln)w<‘\'er. “ B(‘re,” wrote Sir Ian 

Ilaiuilton, '‘tliey stood at hay, and, thougli 
the men w('i*e by now' half dt.‘ad with thirst 
ai.d with fatigiK', they bloodily ri‘pulsi‘d attack 
aft(‘r attack deli\'crcd by licav\’ columns of 
Turks.” i'lb*y looked anxiously for tlie cx- 
pect<‘d sup])ort from the Suvla Bay area, hut in 
vain, for August. 8 was tlie fatal day when 
“inertia pr<*vailed " at tlie new lajiding-[)laei*. 
Xo sound of tiring float(‘d upward from tlie 
Su\ la foothills ti> the Austialiaus stiuggling 
on tho ridg(‘ below Sari Bair. 

In tile, afternoon tlu*- eontlict grew' more 
(lesultory, and much neees.sary tim(‘. was spent 
in getting up wattT and food to the tired troops. 
The oni^ d(*linit(‘ result of tho day's operations 
was that tin* eri'st of (iiunuk Bair laal Im'cti 
seized. It was decided to make a supnaue 
effort iK'xt morning, and (lie eoliiinns were 
(mee more rearranged as follows : 

No. 1 Ctilanin, Brigadicr-tJeneial F. K. Jolni-ton: 
26th lialiaii Moaiitavii J^altery (less one section ). tb© 
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Auckland and Wnllinj^ton Mounted Kifles llegiments, 
the New Zealand Infantry Hrigade, and two battalions 
of the 13th l)ivisif>n. 

No. 2 (Johirnn, Major-deneral H. V. Cox : 21.‘5t Indian 
Mountain Hattery (loss oiu5 .section), 4th Australian 
Brigade, .‘lUth Brigade (li>.s.s the 7th Cloiicesters, relieved), 
witfi the Cth Battalion »Sf)iith Lancashiro Bcgiinent 
atiaehe<l, and th<i Jinlian Infantry Bnga«lo. 

No. 3 Colutnn, Brigadicr-tleneral A. II. Baldwin, 
Cuniinanding 38th Intjintry Brigade: 3’wo battalion.«i 
each from tlu' .381 h and Brigad<-s and one from th«! 

401 li Brig.if|f‘. 

instnictioiiH to llu* (•r)luinnM were oonciso. 
No. 1 column was to hold and consolidate the 
po.sitioiis already gained on the right, and to 
complete the- conqia'st of (Jhunnk I3air (only 
tile sonth-we.stern slojies and the small crest of 
thti knoll wi'i'e actually held). No. 2 column 
was to make for the dip between Chunuk Bair 
and Hill Q. and <*ventnally to assist in an attack 
on Hill Q by this route. No. .‘5 column wtis 
to march up the Cliailak Derc, miss behind 
the t renches on (liuiluk Bair, swi'cp across the 
summit, along tlie dip, and deliver th<^ main 
attack on Hill Q after the dip had b(X‘n cleared 
by Coluinu No. 2. 

'^JdifTe, was a trt in. iidous bombardment of 
(Uuinuk Bair and Hill Q from land and sea at 
dawn on August 9 ; but the day was destined 
to end in failure. "Fho New Zealanders and 
the untried mcai of the Now' Army clung with 
desperate valour to the summit of Chunuk 
Bair throughout the long <lay of tro^iii'al heat. 
They w'(^r<.‘ constantly a.ssailod, for the Turks 
knew that Chunuk Bair coinmandi'd the 
Narrow s ; but tliey ntw er budged an inch, 
although greatly exhausted. No. 2 column 
])erfoiin ‘d tin* first ])art of its allotted task. 
TIu* tith Gurkhas, undi'r .Major G. I,. Allan- 
Bon, and a yiortion of the (>th South Lan- 
cashirt^ Ri'gimtnt won their w’ay to the ridge 
of the dip, saw' bc'low' them the rood lending to 
Maidos and the Straits, and (‘ven rushed down 
the farther slopes after the discomfited cm my. 
But at that moment tlie attack was stvn to 
hav(* gone wrong. No. .3 column, under 
Brigtalier 'General Baldwin, should by then 
have been ImIuiuI the trenches on Chunuk 
Bair ready to sw eep along the' dip against Hill Q. 
It liad lost its way in the darkness ninid tho 
scrub and tin? rugged hollows of the Chailak 
Dere, anti was only tlebouching at the Farm 
whtm it ought to have been crowning Chunuk 
Bair. Major Allanson was listening eagerly 
for the expected sound of Baldwin’s advance 
through liis force.s, when Turkish shells began 
to fall among liis Gurkhas on the ridge of tho 
dip. There was no chance for him to lead liis 


men unsupported up tho slopes of Hill Q. 
Almost before he realized that Baldw'in was 
late, the Turkish commander on the other side 
of tho ridge had taken advantage of tho con- 
fusion caused by the support of tlie guns. Ho 
rallied his flying troops, they rushed uj) their 
aide of the dip, and drove the Gurkhas and 
Lancas hires back towards their starting point. 

That movement, comparatively small at 
first-, settled the fate of the day, and, as many 
have since thought, the whole fate of the great 
attack from Anzac upon Sari Bair. So true 
it is that one little rally, one little rush, one last 
turn by the commander of a handful of re- 
treating troops, may give just , the change 
wliich develops into a decision. Had the 
Turks not rallied and ck’ared the dip just at 
that critical moment, things might have gone 
dilTerontly. For when Baldw’in reached the 
Farm, and ])erceivod that lio had not lim ' to 
reach the upper heights of Chunuk Bair, ho 
promptly and quite rightly deployed liis men 
when? they stood, and shortened his line of 
attack. Tho lOth Ibunpsliires and two com- 
panies of tho 6th East Lancashires charged 
wuth tho bayonet straight across to the point 
when? tlie di[) rose into tho final summit of 
Chunuk Bair. They r(?ached tlu*ir goal, biit 
were loo late. Tho Gurklias and tlie South 
Lan<;ashircs had fallen back, the enemy wore 
pouring up their side of the dip in overw lK'lming 
numbers, and tlie day was lost. General 
Baldwin withdrew^ at length to tho Farm, and 
tho rc'st of tho fighting that day in this area 
consisted chietly of fierce but imavailing attacks 
on th<i exhausted troops who clung doggedly 
to the summit of Chunuk J3air. 

During the night tho gallant New Zealanders 
and the New Army troops on tho summit wei^ 
withdrawn, as they were naturally worn out. 
They were rephw'od by two Now Army bat- 
talions, the 6th Loyal North Lancashires and 
the 5th Wiltshircs, while the 10th Hampshires 
were inst ructed to hold the line from the summit 
to the Farm. Tlie Lancashires arrived first, 
and their commanding olfieer. Lieutenant - 
Colonel Levinge, hastily tried to improve the 
trenches, which ho considered dangerous. The 
6th Wiltshires were delayed, and on roacliing 
the top were disposed by an error in an exposed 
position, wliich in tho darkness was thought 
to be well covered. The Turks were well aw^are 
that if the British could hold the top of Chunuk 
Bair the Narrows would be endangered. They 
shelled tho summit vigorously at dawn on 




\ busy scene at Suvla Bay: Road making. Centre picture: Naval airmen preparinil the ground 

for pitching their tent. 

SPADE WORK AT THE DARDANRLTES. 
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A IKKJSU OF SAND-BA(;S : THE ARMY POST OFFICE AT SUVLA BAY. 


August 10, luul thou luirk‘d aguinsl it a whole 
division and throo (‘xtra battalions, '("he V\'ilt- 
sliir(‘s \\<*i-e oau^lit in tlu* o[H'n, and “literally 
alinn.st aiiniliilated.” 'J’lie (ith Xortli 

Lancasliifes \v('ro “ simply overw ln‘lm(‘<l in 
their ti’eiK’lies hy sla'er weight of numbers.'’ 
(Mmuuk Jiaif was almost instantly lost, and tin* 
'I’niks swept ov(‘r th(' ensl, drove l)aek the 
loth Hainpshin's, drovii ba(‘k th(' rest, of 
Baldwin’s iolnmn from tlie Farm, aiid for a 
time carried all Ix'fore them. 

'TIk^ struggle wliieh foll<»wed was more 
fiereo and desperate than any oth(‘r phase of 
tlio assault on tht* itKts.sif of Sari Hair and tlio 
adjacent liejghts. St a,rf-(.’aptain Street rallied 
the drivj‘u troops below t-lio F’arm, and etirra*d 
them forward again. There was a long and 
deadly hand-to-hand eontliet.. Sir Ian Hamilton 
w rob:^ : 

Getu'rals in tlio ranks ami jnon clro|)j)OLl thoii* 

scion! ilio woaiions and caiiglit one another by Llio throat. 
So dosponitc a battle cannot bo describod. The d'nrks 
< ame on again and again, fighting niagnifh^ontly, calling 
upon the nnino of (Jod. Our in«>n stood to it. and inain- 
lained, by many n dord of tlaring, the t)Id traditions of 
tlu ir ra('c. d'horo was »u) llinching. They dii'd in tlio 
raidvs wlu'ro tlu'y stood. 

Hero Gonovals Cayloy, Baldwin, and (Joopor, and nil 
their gallant, im'n a.dhovod gn at glory. Gn this bloody 
fiidd ft'll Brigadior-t h'noral Baldwin, who earned his fir.st 
laurels on Gjcsat’s Camp at Ladysmith, d’horo, too, fell 
Brig.idior-Goiu-ral Cooper, badly wounded ; and tlicro, 
too, fell Liuiitonant -(\>loncl .M. Jf. Nnnn. I'ommnnding 
Iho IMh \\'<.rc<-vt,.rshiro Kegimout ; Licutcnanl-Colonol 
IL G. Levingt'. commanding the (llh Loyal North Lnii- 
oa-shiro Hcgimcnt ; and Lientcruint -(’oloncl J. Carden, 

. ommanding tlu- r>th Wiltshire Kogimont. 


'L'h<' 'J’urks jiaid dearly for the rt'covery of 
Chuiuik Ihiir. As they swarmed in dense 
luitvssos down tin; westt'rn side of tin' summit, 
they wc'iM' assailed ])y a tt'rrihe from tln^ 

Hritish land butt (‘rii's tmd tlte wtirships. Tht* 
Xt'w Zealand and Anstralitin Artillery, Hit' 
Indian ^louniain -Artillery llrigtide, and tJu^ 
BBth Mrigado Hoyal Field Arlilh'ry, poured a 
conct'ntrated hail of shell ufion them. Tht' 
ten machine-guns of tho Kew Zealand Infantry 
j brigade ttirt' ga-ps in t he Turkish ranks at. close 
range until tlnur barrels wore red-hot, Ent 
the fighting round tho Farm was too (‘lose and 
th'udly to give the guns inueh ehanee. There 
iiand w eapons and cold steel deeidod tlie issue. 
Sir William Bird wood sent up the very last 
two battalions from his Ccneral Koserve, aiifl 
at 10 a. 111 ., after a five-hours’ battle, the 
Turkish attack was spent. By nightfall tliero 
w^as no Turk ox\ the Brit ish side of tho hoiglits ; 
but the oin'iny held tho top of Chunuk Bair, 
anti tlie great, opeiation wjis finally declared to 
ha\e failed, llow^ near it was to success, w'hat 
a touch-and-go business tho whole attack had 
been, this narrative has sufTieiinitly shown. 
I’hat <ljiv, it may lie notc'd, the enc'my also 
attaeki'd the 4tli Australian Brigade in the 
Asma Dere, and th(' 4th South AV'ales Borderers 
far away on Damakjf'lik Bair. Tlie attacks 
were ri'pulsed, l>ut both forces suffered further 
heavy losses, and tho J^orderers lost their gal- 
lant commander, laeutenant-Colonel Gillespie. 
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Tho olos<‘ of tho story of tho attack from 
Aiizac on Sari I3air mny b(' in Sir laii 

Hamilton’s own \\orils .* 

J3y evening tho total ca^ualt ie.-s of (hanaal Rirdwood’- 
force had reaclaxl 12.000, and included a \ t 3 ry large 
proportion of oOlcers. d’hc i:hh Division of tho N<nv 
Army, under Major-t I oikmuI Shaw, had alone lost O.ooo 
out of a grand total of JO.aOO. Jhddwiti was gotie. and 
all hi3 staff. 'Ion c«aninanding olliccrs out of thirteen 
had disappeared iroin tin* fighting elhat ives. d'he 
Warwicks and the Worcesters had lost literally ov«m\ 
single ollicer. Tlio old (h'nnan notion that no unit 
would stand a loss of more than 2a jier cent, had heen 
oompletoly falsitie.l. The l;Uh Division aiul (he 20ih 
Hrigado of tho JOtli (Irish) Division liad lost more than 
iwiei' that proportion, and, in spirit, were game for as 
much more lighting ns might l>c rc((uired. Hut physi- 
3’ally, though Jiirdwood's forces were jireparcd to hold 
all they hail got, they were now too exhausted to attac k 
—at least until they laid rested and reorganized. So far 
they had held oil to all they had gained, cxcejiting onl\' 
the footholds on tho lidge beliieen Chunuk Hair and 
Hill Q, momentarily carried by tho (Hirkhas, ainl the 
salient of Chnnnk Hair i{ -elf, hieh they had retann'd 
for lorty-eight hours. T ntort imat oly, tht‘so two j>ieee'- 
of ground, .small and worthless as they seemed, wine 
worth, according to the ethics of wair, I0,(MK> live,-., foi 
by their loss or ri'tenlioii they just marki d tho dillVrenee 
between an imxiortant succi'sg and a signal victory. 

At limes 1 hud thought of throwing my reserves into 
ibis stubborn central b.iflli', where xnobably t liey would 
have turned the scale. Jbit each time' tiic water troubles 
mado mo give up the idea, till ranks ftfc .An/.ae being 
reducod to one pint a- day. 'I’rue thirst i -i a sensation 
uiilviiown to the dwellers in loo!, wi'll-wai t'led lOngland. 
Hut at Anzac, when mules with wAtor “jiakhals** 
arrived at the front, tho men vvonM j'lish up to them in 
svvanns, ju-t, to lick the moisture that had exud'd 


through the canvas hags. It will he understood, then, 
that until wells had hoen diseoveroil imder the fri'shly- 
won hills, the reinforcing of Anzac by ovoii so inueb as a 
brigade was- unthinkable. 

riie grand <*oup had not come olf. 'Fhe \arrows were 
■-till out of sight and heyonil lield gun range. Jbil. this 
wa-^not the fault of laeutenaiit -t Jeneral Hirdwood or 
any i»f the ollieers and men luidej- his lommand. No 
iina-tal can command siieees.s ; Liout enaiil -( Jeiieral 
Hintwood had done all that, mortal man ean do to desei've 
It. The way in which ho worked out his insi riiclioiis 
into ]u*actical arrangements and disjiosit ion.s upon tlio 
liTniin rcths'l high credit ufion his military capacity. 
1 also wish to bring to your Lordship’s nofici* the valu- 
ablt* si'rviccs of .M aji’ir-GcMioral (Jodley, commaudmg t h.e 
New Zi'alanil and Australian Division, He hatl under 
him at one time a force amount ing to two divisions, 
which be handled willi con-.pn*iious afality. Major- 
Gcncra! I*’. C. Sbavv. coinmanilmg 1 .‘It h Division, al-o 
ro.M* superior to all tlie trials ainl tests of these trying 
days. J lis calm and sound jinigmcnt prov'od t o be of I he 
grt‘atc-.t value throngliout the ai'diioiis tight ing 1 have 
i«*conlci|. 

As tor till? troops till' joyous alacrilv witli which they 
I. iced danger, wounds and death, as if they were some 
lew lorm of exciting reercat ion, has astoiuslicil me ■ old 
c.impaigncr as T am. I will sa.y no more, leaving ATajor- 
tlciicral Godli. y to speak lor what liappein'd under hi.s 
eyes: “ I cannot close my report,” lio savs, ‘‘without* 

placing oil rcconl my unboundod admiration of the 
work pcrtoi'uicd, and tJie gallantry disjilaycd, by the 
I roops and their Icadt'r.s during the severe fighting 
involved in t liese operations. 'I’hough the Australian, 
New' Zealand, ami Indian nnils had been eonliiied to 
t rcneli duty” in a erain[ied space for some four rnontlis, 
and tlimigb tlio !r«»op-. ol the Xe\\ Armies liad only pist 
landed trom a sea, voyage, and many ol llierii Innl not- 
b'cn previously under tin', 1 do not b'eliovo that any 
troops in tlie world could have aecoini)li-lied niori'. All 
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ranks vied with one another in the performance of 
i;«]lant deeds, and more than worthily upheld the best 
traditions of the Ilritish Army.” 

Let. the verdict be written at once. Tli ' 
conception of the attack on Sari Bair ridge, 
coupled with ft fresh landing at Suvla Bay, 
was strategically and tactically sound, except 
in one or two details. The attack on Sari 
Bair came within an ace of success, within a 
hair’s -breadth of such a victory as might 
have transformed the whole position on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Only a very close and 
careful study fully reveals the reasons which 
led Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir William Birdwood 
to maintain to the end of the whole campaign 
that persistence, together with sufficient rein- 
forcements, would have given them the triumph 
they sought, and perhaps have changed the face 
of the war on the eastern front. But those con- 
siderations should be always examined with 
due reference to the current situation in the 
other theatres of the war in the middle of 
August, 1916. 

While the groat attack on Sari Bair was 
being made and lost, the now landing at Suvla 


Bay was bogim, and soon failed to achieve its 
immediate piupose. The operations at Suvla 
Bay were in charge of Lieutonant-Genoral the 
Hon. Sir Frederick Stopford, K.O.M.G. General 
Stopford was sixty-one years of age, and was a 
Guardsman. Ho entered the Army in 1871, 
fought in the Egyptian and Sudan campaigns 
in the eighties, and in the Ashanti campaign in 
1896. He was Military Secretary’ to Sir Red vers 
Buller in the South African War, commanded 
the London District during 1906-09, and had 
since been Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 
It was understood that Sir Ian Hamilton was 
himself instrumental in securing General Stop- 
ford’s appointment to a command at the 
Dardanelles. General Stopford arrived in the 
Aegean in July, and was given command of the 
8th Corps on the Krithia front for eight days, 
in order that he might gain a little local experi- 
ence. On July 24 he assumed command of the 
9th Army Corps, then assembling at Mud ros. This 
was the Corps designated for the landing at 
Suvla Bay, less the 13th Division (sent to Anzac) 
and the 29th Brigade of the 10th Division. 

Suvla Bay was a wide semi-circular indenta- 
tion of the coast, bounded on the north by 
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Suvla Point and on the south by Mibrunesi 
Point. The extremity of the latter cape was 
exactly five miles from Anzac Cove, following 
the lino of tho beach. Nibrnnosi Point was a 
low spit, but from Suvla Point the coast rose 
beyond tho bay into the ridge of hills called 
the ICiretch Tepe Sirt, which at their highest 
point were perhaps 700 feet high. The ridg<^ 
extended north-eastward towards J^^jelmcr Hay, 
but tho heights also curved inland and formed 
the Anafarta group of hills, which at their 
highest point, Tekke Tepe, were 882 feet high. 
The Anafarta hills were divided from tho Sari 
Bair massif by a valley, on the north side of 
Avhich stood the village of Anafarta Sagir, 
otherwise known as Kuchuk (Little) Anafarta, 
while on the opposite side, beneath tho northei^i 
spurs of Sari Bair, was the village of Biyuk 
(Big) Anafarta. The Anafarta Valley gave 
easy access to two other valleys which le<l 
through cultivated land to the !N arrows. The 
Anafarta hills rose four miles back from tlu' 
bay, and tho intervening gently sloping i)Uun 
was partly cultivated and i^artly covered witl> 
low scrub, together with a fair number of isolate<l 
trees. From the plain rose throo or four low 
eminences, tho most conspicuous of which wen* 
soon known to the troops as Chocolate Hill, th<‘ 
Green Hill, and Scimitar Hill. The shores of 
tho bay were shallow and muddy, and in the 
forogroimd w'as a sandy causeway, behind wliicli 
lay the Salt Lake, more than a mile long and 
nearly a mile wide in its broadest part. Tht5 
Salt Lake was really a morass, which was dry 
enough to walk over in summer, except after 
heavy rain. Between the Salt T^ako and the 
sea, in the direction of Nibrunesi Point, was a 
knoll called Lala Baba, well over 100 feet high. 

The Turks were known to have a ring of 
trenches roimd Lala Baba, a few more trenches 
on Hill 10 fat the northern end of tho Salt l.iako) 
and some primitive defences on the ridge beyond 
Suvla Point. They had a little redoubt and a 
few guns on Chocolate Hill, and more guns on 
Ismail Oglu Tope (Hill 100), a milo farther in- 
land. These guns included a 4*7 and a 9*2, 
but they were trained on .\nzac. It was 
believed, and the assumption proved to be 
approximately accurate, that the enemy only 
had about 4,000 troops in the Suvla Bay area, 
where they did not expect a landing. There 
were three battalions in the Anafarta villages, 
a battalion at Ismail Oglu Tepe, another at 
Chocolate Hill, outposts at Lala Baba and Ghazi 
Baba, and gendarmerie on tho Kiretch ridge. 


Tho plan of attack at Suvla Bay provided 
that tlio first landing should be made by tho 
three brigades of the llth (Northern) Division, 
then concentrated at tho island of Jmbros. 
They wore to leave in destroyers and motor- 
lightors after dark on August (i, and to begin 
disembarkal ion at 10.30 p,m., an hour alter 
tho Anzaes w’en3 timed to rusli “ Old No. 3 l^xst 
Three landing beaelics wore chosen, two outside 
the bay south of Nibriuiesi Point, and one inside 
tJio bay, nortli of tlie Salt and opposite 



LIEUT.-GEN. THE HON. SIR F. STOPFORD, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 

Commanded the Ninth Army Corps at Suvla Bay. 


Hill 10. Tho last-named was called Beach A. 
Boacdi C was a littlo south of Nihrunosi Point, 
uid about a mile from I^ala Baba. Beach B 
\\ as a milo and a lialf lower dow n tho coast, and 
little more than a couple of miles from Old 
No. 3 Post. Tho allotment of brigades was as 
follows : Beach A, 34th Brigade ; Beach B, 
32nd Brigade ; Beach C, 33rd Brigade. Sir 
fan Hamilton had wanted to land all the 
brigades outside tho bay, but yielded to the 
desire of General Stopford to send tho 34th 
Brigade to Beach A, “ unfortunately, as it 
turned out,” he said, because the beach proved 
to have a bad landing-place. The broad scheme 
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THE CAUSEWAY AT SUVLA BAY. 


\\as tlinl tlu^ mil Division was to soi/e and 
Jiold tli«i [)rin(a|)Ml iu'i^jjhls in Du* plain, }iut 
(‘sp»‘(*ially (’hocolato Hill and Tsinail Oglu, and 
also <lit‘ ridge of ilio Kir(‘<eli '^re])e 8irt (Sirt 
nuNiiis sinuiJiil, T('po means liill), lietwCH'ii tlie 
pla.in and the coast to Ha; nortJi of tho bay. 
'Tfu! reuiainder of the Army Corps would, it wsis 
Iio])('d, make good tlio Anafarta Hills, and work 
across tJu^ Anafarta Valley- against the riortheni 
slo[)es of Sari Bair. Jf lhi‘ Anza.(‘s aral tlio 
Snvla. Hay forces combined to drive tla* 'Turks 
off Sari Hair on to th(‘ Ivilid Jhdir |)lat(.‘a.u, Sir 
Ian Hamilton Jioped to seize a new line across 
the fUMiinsnla from (hiba. 'J\‘pe to Haidos, with 
a protec((‘d line of sUj)pl^" from Sn\da Ba.\'. 

'The llth Division, commanded ])y .Major- 
rjeiaa'al llammorsley, sailed from Imbros at the 
appointed time, and the landing at Jieaelies C 
and B w as (‘ffected w ithout oj j()osit ion. But 
there was trvaible at Beach A. 'Tl\('. 'Turks were 
on tli(3 alert- on tlu^ shores of the bay, and it- was 
afterwards said t hat S('arcli lights wen* used from 
tlic Anafarta Hills. The liglitors groundt'd fai' 
from the Ijcach, and some of the men hatl to 
struggle ashore through nearly five feet of water. 
'The 'Turkish outposts on Lala Baba and fdiazi 
Baba (a. hill near Suvla l*oint) sot up a flanking 
rillt' tire. Some of tlie enemy even got among 
th«‘ troojis on th(' l)ea.t*h. Oia* battalion of tlie 
Northuml)i*rla.nd husiliers s('ems to laive been 
landed opposite the Salt Bake, quite close (o 
I ^ala. Jhiba. The original Beach A was eventu- 
ally shifted nearer Ghazi Ifaba. The various 
tlilTieult ies w'ere gradually overcome, aiai on tiie 
whok^ the landing of the llth Division w^as 
successfully accomplished. 

Although fartla'st away, the 32nd Brigade 
was first in action. Marching through the 


<Iarkness along the coast from Bciich H, the 
tlth West Yorkshires and the 0th Yorkshires 
found their way unswervingly to Lala Baba, 
and without firing a shot dasla'd up th(' lieight 
with fixed ba-yoiujts, Tlay earriecl it swiftly, 
but Lu‘ut('unnt -(.'olonel T]. TT. Chapman, who 
was in the van shouting “ Conio on, the Vork- 
siiires,'’ fell d(‘ad on the summit, shot tln'ough 
the neck. 'Tlie 32nd Brigade than pushed on 
along the satuly eaus(‘way to suj)])ort the 31th 
Brigade, part of whieli was in diflieulti(*s before 
Hill 10. A single Imttalion, tlio llth Man- 
chestfTs, had meanwhile sturdily made its way 
up th<' KarakoJ Dagh (Bolitte Mountain or Hill) 
towards th(^ ridg(‘ of the lviret(*h 'Lepo Sirt, 
where tluy wer(* d living back the few hundred 
g<‘iHlannerie ])osted on the summit. By this 
time dawn was breaking, a.nd the two brigade's 
had got into some confusion, which was 
heightened by the arrival of 'Turkish shells in 
thc'ir midst. Sir ian Hamilton wrote : “No 
one soems to have been present who could t^ake 
liold of the two brigades, the 32nd and 34th, 
and launch them in a concerted and cohesive 
attfick. Consequently tliero was confusion and 
hesitation, inereased by gorse tires lit by hostile 
slicll, but redeemed, I am proud to report, by 
tho consj)icuously fine, soldierly eonduct of 
several individual battalions.” Tiie ijosition 
near Hill 10 was eventually retrieved by two 
battalions of tiie 34th Brigade, the 9th Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers and the llth Manchesters, which 
drove tho enemy at the point of the bayonet off 
Hill 10, whore the scrub was burning furiously. 

With tho daw n came two Highland mountain 
batteries and one battery of the 59th Brigade, 
Boyal Field Artillery, which were landed at 
Beach B. Some of the guns \vere quickly 
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placed on I^ala 13aba. Dawn hronjrlit also six 
battalions of tljo lOtli (Irish) Division, undrr 
Hri^^adier- General Dill, from tlie island of 
Mitylene, 120 in lies away; disenibarki^d strictly 
to time by the marvollons or/jjani/.atioii of tli<‘ 
Royal Navy. Rut five of the }>att aliens wi'ro 
landt^d at Beach C. instead of Beach A, as was 
intended, and they had to niarcJi between thn-e 
or four miles nndi'r fire before they cann* into 
action near Hill 10. Tliey were tluis fatij^iad 
at tlie outset, for tJie day soon prew hot, aiul 
local plans again went awry. The remaining 
three battalions of the lOth Division, with an 
odd battalion left afloat from tlie first six, wm' 
landed beyond Beach A near Gha/i Baba.. 
\A'ith them came the commander of the Irish 
Division, lacutenant -Genera I Sir Rryaii Malum, 
a dashing cavalry officer who liad seen much 
service in the Sudan a.nd in South Africa. It 
wtis Malion who led tlie cavalry, ca.mel corjis, 
and maxims in that last swift [uirsuit of the 
Khalifa in the wilds of Kordofan which ended 
in the grey dawn near the wells of (.Jedid. 
Mahon rod(‘ a dead lieat with Plumor in tin* 
race from north and south to relieve Mafeking. 
lie had b(*eiL conunanding the buclaiow Dix isioii 
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Commanded the Irish Division. 

in India, on tlie eve of tlie war. and had 
promptly given one of t ho first, commands in 
the N(;w Armies after Iiost ilil i<'S Ix'gan. 

(h'lK'ial Mahon on landing instantly tinau'd 
liis attention to th(‘ ridge of the Kiretcli "Pepe 
Sirt, along wliicli liis l)i\’ision wa.s nnha’ed to 
opi'i’ate. 'The 11th .Manehcsl ers had nirendy 
won a foothold there, but the Iri.'^himai puslx'd 
on until they were firmly a,sM*ide th(‘ western 
1 ‘nd of the ridgi*. TIk' (ith Royal Munster 
Rusiliers sp<‘ciall\ (list inguishefl themseK'es 
• n this adva.Tice. Although only about 700 
gi'iularmerie w eio (^n t in* ridgc', thc\v^ prov ed 
to he hettei* entrenched than was expect (xl. 
'rini Iroojis Ix'gan to suffer much from want of 
water, and Sir Tan Tla-milton afterwards n*- 
|)orted that no sufficient attempt was mndt^ to 
devclo]) tJio local water supjilies, both in tliis 
end in olh(‘r an‘ns of the Suvla, opc'rations. 
\ViiiI(‘ (h*ni‘ral .Mahon w^as oeirupied with tlio 
ridge, tlu^ ('iiemy in tla^ hwel lands Ixdow' liad 
lxM‘n (-(‘treating fr(jm Hill 10 towards Sulajik and 
Kiu'huk Anafarta Ova (plain). 'J'h(\y were 
jairsiKxl by th(‘ ‘Hth and .‘{2n(l Jh’igad(‘s of the 
llth Division, a.nd by the .‘list Rrigade of t h(» 
1 0th Division. Tho 31st Brigade lia,(l lx‘('ii 
nuvint t(j ad\'ane(* on th(^ left of th(‘ llth 
Division, but in tlie confusion of (hci day found 
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itself far out in the plain, wliore it boro tht‘ 
brunt of siieh desultory fighting as oecuiTod. 
The 31st J brigade consisted of tlio (ith Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, the Gth Royal Irish 
Fusil iei*s, and the Gth Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
the last-named being an attached battalion. 
No mention has yot been inado of the doings of 
the 33rd Brigade. It hod rcniaincd soutli of 
the Salt Lake, had experienced loss opposition 
than the others, and after a stnart little fight, 
had captured Chocolate Hill with few casualties 
early in the afternoon. In this assault tlu? (>th 
Lincolns and the Gth Border R(‘giiiieni did 
admirable work ; but the Turks were* iner(*asing 
in strength, and the brigtide was unable to 
reacli Ismail Oglu Tepe, as liad been hf)ped. 

'I'he Suvla Bay scheme of operations laid, in 
sliort, ah*eady gone terribly wrong. 1 low nuuih 
it was amiss can be gauged by Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s original instructions to G(‘nt‘ral Stopford. 
Hi? was told to land the lltli Dix'ision at 10.30 
p.m. on the niglit of August G. H<‘ was to 
soi/.e Lala Baba, Ghazi Baba, Cliocolat<‘ Hill, 
Ismail Oglu Tope, and the Kirotcli ridge, lM*i’or<‘ 
daylight. The lltli Division was considered 
butlicient to attain these obje(dives, and it was 
hoped, with certain qualifications, t liat the fresli 
troops arriving after daylight would be able to 
advance on Biyiik* Anafarta and lend a helping 
hand to the Anzacs on the northern slopes of 
Sari Bair. The ])rogramme was left unfulfilled 
to ah extent almost ludicrous. The only 
eminence taken during the hours of darkiu^ss 
was Lala Baba. Chocolate Hill w as carried t he 
nc?xt afternoon. Instead of landing at Beach B, 
whence it might have made for Biyuk Anafarta, 
as Sir Ian Hamilton ajjparcntly intended, the 
Irish Division was put ashore near Suvla Roiiit. 
But it has also to be said that t)i(‘ task imj>osed 
upon the 11th Division, a body of raw tr«»ops 
never in action before, was excessive. 'Fhey 
were expected to land, fresh from home, in an 
\inknown coimtry in dense darkness, without 
guides, and under opposition, and to take halt 
a dozen widely separated points befon* day- 
light. Even the Guards Division w ould probably 
have come to grief in such an enterprise. 
Among the many causes of tlie failure at Suvla 
Bay, the too extensive scheme prepared for 
the fii’St*^ night’s op(?rations cannot be dis- 
regarded. Entrusted to newly formed troops, a 
large proportion of whose officers were (»(]ually 
without experience, the scheme of the night 
surprise was probably foredoomed. 

When night fell on August 7, the Britisli 


forces in the Suvla area w'cre extended from 
Hetman Chair (meadow), tlirougii Chocolate 
Hill, the hamlet of Sulajik, to the western 
outskirts of Kuchuk Anafarta Ova. Gem'ral 
Mahon’s force was astride the Ivi retch ridge. 
'Fhe night jiassed quietly, for the Turks were 
t<'rribly alarmed at the a])pearancc of tlie 
9th Corps at Suvla Bay. They made no 
attempt to counter-attack, and they even 
hurried off their few guns afti'r sunset. They 
w'ere nunK'rieally weak and badly iu?eded 
reinforcements. During the night, too, the 
New Zealanders and the W'elsli and tlie men of 
Gkaicester IumI captured the summit of Chunuk 
Bair, so the enemy had their hands full elst*- 
w here. 

If e\’er a Corps had a grtvit chan(;(% it was tlu' 
9tli /Irmy Corps at daybrc*a.k {.)ii Augu'^t 8 at 
Suvla Bay. 'Fhoy had j)asst‘d a> quiet night, 
t Ik? enemy were few', wert' obx iously dispirited, 
a.nd had n‘mov(‘d their guns. '^Plio incrc'dible 
happt'ued, howevt^r, and throughout, that 
critical and vitally important thiy of August H 
the IHli Army Corps nqver l)«*st irn'd itself to 
mako a.ny r.ttcmj)t to advanee. I’la? stor\' is 
so extraordinary that it had hotter Ijc* toki in 
Sir Tan Tlamiltoii’s ow^n dramatic aiul ])ointod 
w ortls : — 

.\inl now (on Anj^nst 8) 0<‘n(‘nil Su>|>foril, rrcoIIiH’t in>.< 
tlu‘ vast issno.s which hung ni)on his sncct'ss in forost ailing 
the enemy, urg(‘(i his lJi\’isional (Joininariders to push on. 
(Min i la iclv of t-la rpi 

landing must, ho nullified. J^nl the J)ivisional (\> 
nuintli'i’s l)elit*vt*d ihfinsolvt?s, it seonis, to bo nnablo to 
na)ve. 'I’lieir men, tln\v sa.id, wen^ exhausted hy their 
»*llorts of the night of tla^ Oth-Ttli and hy tlio atrlioii of 
the 7th. 'The want of water ha«l told on the now trof)]is. 
'I’hf* di.st rihnt ion from tho beaehe.s had not workod 
sinoi>l hly. 

In sona‘ cuhos tla; lioso liad been pioreod by individuals 
wishing t«> fill their own fait ties; in others lighters hml 
grounded sti far from the bewh that moil swain out to 
fill hatehes tif water-bot f h*s. All this had added to tho 
tlisorgani/-alion inevitahle« after a niglit landing, billowed 
by fights liere and thero with an I'liemy scattered ov'<*r a 
eonutry to us unknown. 'Hieso jileas for delay were 
perfei;tly well foimdc'd. Hut it seems to have been 
overlookoil that tho lialf-ih'feated 'J'nrks in front of ns 
were equally oxhanstod and disorgani/.ed, ami that an 
advaneo was the simplest and swiftest methotl of solving 
tho water tronblo and every other sort of troubFe. lie 
this as it may, tho ohjootions overbore tho Corps t'oin- 
nuinder’s resolution. He hiul now got ashore thrcMi 
batteries (two of them mountain batteries), and tho 
great guns of tho ships wore ready to speak at his recpiest. 
But it was laek of artillery support which finally decided 
him to aeijuiesec in a policy of going slow which, hy tho 
time it reached tho troops, he<*amo tninslatod into a 
jjoriwi of inaction. Tho Divisional Generals were, in 
fact, informed that, “in view of tho inadequate artillery 
support,” General Stopford di<l not wish them to make 
frontal attacks on ontrouchotl positions, but desired them, 
so far as was possible, to try and turn any trenches 
which were met with. Within tho terms of this instrm;- 
tion lies tho root of our failure to make use of tlio xaiecloss 
daylight hours of August 8. 
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TURK AND BRITON. 

A British soldier givinfl a wounded Turk a drink 
from his water*bottle« 


Xoniuilly, it may be correct to say that in motlcrn 
warfare infantry cannot be cxpoclod to advaiu'c witbont 
artillery preparation. Hut in a landing on a hostile 
shore the) or<lor has to bo inverted. Tho irifaritry must 
advance aiul seaze a suitable |)<»sitioii to cover the landing 
and to provide artillery pijsilions for the main thrust, 
'The va»ry existence of the force, its water supply, its 
facilities for niunitions aiul supplies, its power to reiiiforeo 
must absolutely depend on tho infantry being able 
instantly to make good sulli«*i<>nt ground without tho 
aid of the artillery other than can be supplied for tho 
purpose hy Jf statin ff batteries. 

'This is not a (Condition that should take the eoinmnndor 
of a covering force by surprise. It is one already foro- 
se('n. Driving power was recpiirod, an<l ev«*n a certain 
rut hlessness, to brush asitle pleas for a respite for tired 
troops. Thp one, fafai error irns inertia. And inertia 
preen tied, 

bate in the t'veniiiir of tho 7th tho enemy liml with- 
drawn tht‘ few guns whiidi bad been in action during tho 
flay. lieyond half a doz<'!ri sliolls drop})od from very 
long rang(' into the bay in tho early morning of tho 8th 
n » ent*my artillery tired that day in tlie Suvia area, 
'The guns had evidently bt*on moved back, lest they 
should bo captured when we pusliod forward. As for 
the entrenched positions, those, in tho oniinary accep- 
tance of tho term, wero non-existent. 'L’Iig (Jeneral Staff 
Ollicer whom I had sent on to Snvla early in the morning 
of the 8th n'portod by telegraph tho absence of hostile 
gun-tire, the -mall amount of ride fire, and tho enemy’s 
apparent W'oakness. He also drew attention to the 
inaction of our own troops, and to tho fact that golden 
opportunities were being missed. Before this niossago 
arrivetl at general heaihpiartcrs I bad imwle up my mind 
from tho (\jrps Commander’s own reports that all was 
not well at Suv|j!hi 'riiere was risk in cutting rnysolf 
adrift, even temptirarily, from toneh wdth tlio opera! ion.s 
at .\n7.ac and Hellos ; but 1 ditl my best to provide again.st 
any sudden call by leaving iVIajor-Uoiieral W. P. Hraith- 
waite, my Chief of the General Staff, in c-bargo with 


in.structions to keep me odosely informed of events at the 
other two fronts ; and, having done this, I took ship 
and sot out for Suvia, 

On arrival at about 5 p.m. T boarded H.M.S, Jonquil, 
whore I found corps headquarters, and where General 
Stopforii informed mo that the General Oflioer command- 
ing 11th Divi.sion was confident of success in an attack 
ho was to make at dawn next morning (the 9th). I felt 
no such confidence. Beyond a small advance by a part 
of the 11th Division between the Chocolate Hills and 
Ismail Oglu Tepo, and some further progress along tho 
Kirotch Tepe Sirt ridge by the 10th Division, the day 
of tho 8th hod boon lost. Tho commander of tho llth 
I)i vision had, it seems, ordered strong patrols to he pushed 
forward so as to make good all tho strong positions in 
advance which could bo occupied without serious lighting; 
hut, as he afterw'ards reported, “ little was done in this 
ro.spoct.** Thus a priceless tw^olvo hours had already 
gone to help the chances of the Turkish reinforcements 
which were, 1 know, both from naval and aerial sources, 
actually on the march for Suvia. But when I urged that 
even now, at the eleventh hour, the llth Division should 
make a concerted attack upon the hills, I was met by a 
non po.'iNumuM. 1.’ho objections of tho morning were no 
longer valM ; tho men were now woll rested, watered, 
and fe<l. But tho divisional commanders tlisUkcd tho 
idea of an advance by night, and General Stopford did 
not care, it soomod, to force their hands. 

So it came about that I was driven to see whether I 
could not, myself, put concentration of effort and purpose 
into the iHrection of the large number of men ashore. 
Tho Corps (’omrnander made no objection. He declaroil 
himself to he as eager as I coulrl tio to advance, 'I’he 
representations made by tho Di\'isional Connnandera luwl 
seemed to him insuporahlo. If I could see my way to 
get over them no ono would he more plc»asod than 
himself. 

Accompanied by Commodore Roger Keyes and 



AFTER A BATTLE. 

Carrying British wounded through the trenches. 
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AT A BURIAL SERVICE. 

'rhrec Army Chaplains (Church of Enflland, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian) attend the burial 

of fallen heroes. 


I^ieutenant-Colonel Aspinall, of the Hoadquartors Goiioral 
Staff, I lan<led on the beach, where all .seumed quiet am I 
peaceful, and saw the Commander of the 11th Division, 
Major-General Hammersley, I warrunl him the sands 
wore running out fast, and that by dawn the high ground 
to hi.s front might very likely be occupied in force by the 
enemy. He saw the danger, but declared that it was a 
physical impossibility, at so late an hour (G p.m.), to 
get out oniers for a niglit attack, the troops being very 
much scattered. There was no other dilliculty now. 
but this was insuperable ; ho could not recast his ortlors 
or get them round to his troops in time. But one brigade, 
the 32nd, was, so General Hammersley odmittotl, irmro 
or less concentrated and ready to move. Tlie General 
Staff Officer of tlie division. Colonel Noil Malcolm, a 
soldier of experience, on whoso opinion I sot much value, 
was consulted. Ho agreed that the 32nd Brigade wa.s 
now in a position to act. I, therefore, issued a direct 
order that, even if it were only with tliia 32nd Briga<lo, 
the advance should begin at the earliest possible moment, 
80 that a portion at least of the 11th Divi.sion slioidd 
anticipate the Turkish reinforcements on the heiglits and 
dig themselves in there upon some good tactical point. 

In taking upon myself the serious responsibility of 
thus dealing with a detail of divisional tactics I was 
careful to limit the scope of the interference. Beyond 
directing that the one brigade which was reported ready 
to move at once should try and make good the heights 
before the enemy got on to them I did nothing, an<l said 
not a wonl calculated to modify or in any way affect the 
attack already planned for the morning. Out of the 
thirteen battalions which were to have advanced against 


the heights at dawn four were now to anticipate that 
inovemciit by trying to make good the key of the enemy’s 
])ositioii at once and iimler cover of darkness. 

"^rhough those* strioturos sound severe, they 
wore inoro gonllo and rostrainetl than th(3 
oooasion warranted. 'J'he juiralysis in -the 
Siivla Hay ar a on August 8 was ext rao dinary, 
and it was not to lie entiredy uceounlt'd for 
either by tlie rawness of the troops or the 
socireity of wat(?r. Hut it was also pointed 
out afterwards in Kngland tliat whereas Sir 
Tan TTainilton’s criticisms appeared to relate 
to August 8 alone, tho offensive at Suvla Hay 
really began to go wrong on August 7. TIk*. 
slowness and confusion of the operations on 
August 7 must have been known at General 
Headquarters at Trnbros on that day ; and 
it was urged that Sir Tan Hamilton would 
have been better advised if he had left the 
other fronts alone, and hurried to Suvla Hav. 
his weakest point, at least 24 or 30 hours 
earlier. 

The four battalions of the 32nd Brigade did 
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HILLING A WATER CART FROM A NEWLY -SUNK WELL. 


not sLirt on tlu‘ (^voning of Aiigiiftt 8, as Sir Tan 
Tlatniltoii dosirod. Tlioy moved out at 4 a.in. 
on August 0, their objective being the lino 
of the Anafarta heights. Tfio r(‘ason assigned 
for tJi(i further delay was that tlie units of the 
brigade were seatttaxxl, which did not accord 
with tlio information given to Sir Ian Hamilton 
(who stayed at Suvla yn the. night of the 8th). 
When it did advane<*, th<* opixisition encoim- 
tered ])y brigade was at first not grt'at. 
A company of th(^ (itli Kast Yorks Pioru‘er 
IhitTalion actually succeodod in climbing to the 
slioiddc'r of Telcko TV[)o (SJirino Tlill) north of 
Anafarta Sagir, the principal summit of the 
lioights, and a point which commanded tho 
wlu)lo battlefield. But tho opposing Turks 
at la(ikcd the rest of t he battalion, and fell on tlie 
flanks of tlu'. wholi* brigadt', which dr(?w back to 
a line abreast of Sulajik. Of the single adven- 
turous company w'lii(4i crowned the heights, 
iogeth<*r w'ith tlio party of Royal Kngineers 
which marched wath it, very few escaped. 
(Jem'ral Sto[)ford rf^ported that by nightfall on 
August 9 the stria igth of the Otli Kast Yorks 
IMoiu*ers had declined to nine officers and tl80 
men. 

Tho I32nd Brigade having fallen back into 
line, tlu^ whole division advanced against the 
Anafarta heights aji hour or two later, 'fhe 
.‘l.Trd Brigade, whic.h had Aanehow' found its w ay 
bac k to the beach, had started forward again 
at 2 a.m., and was in line again by o a.m., soon 
after which liour tlie whole, division delivered 
an attack along an extensive front. But tho 
Turks had recovereil from their scare. They 
had come bacik to tlie heights, and had brought 
their guns back with them. They were able to 
entilado the division with shrapnel, and tho 


attack wavered and faiknl. Sir Ian TTamilton 
WTO to : — 

Just as tho Brigiulo in their aclvMiioe mol with 

markedly less opposition than tlio troops who attacked 
an hour and a half iter, «(»» had they themselves started 
enrlior, they would probably have oxpi'ricnct*d loss 
opposition, h’urth ir, it scorns reasonable to suppose 
that Imd tho comp Ldo division started at 4 a.m. on the 
0th, or, hotter still, r t 10 p.m. on tlio 8th, tiioy would have 
made goo<l tho wl .>lo of the luughts in front of thorn. 

Tlie 33rd Brigade, on the right flank, gob as 
far as Ismail Oglu T'epo, and a portion of the 
trdops even gained the summit of that hill 
after a hard encounter at close quarters witli 
groups of T\u*ks, w ho were mostly slain. The 
men who took this important hill could not stay 
on it, for meanwhile tho 32nd Brigade, in tho 
centre of the lino — which had done so wd^ll in 
the earlier operations, but w’as now sorely 
fatigued —gave way. One theory is that it 
was demoralised by tho shrapnel tire, and 
another allegation, mentioned by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, is that “ an order to ret ire came up 
from tho rear.” Be that as it may, tho 32nd 
Brigade foil back on Sulajik again, and the 
33rd Brigade thereupon abandoned Ismail 
Oglu Tope and retired to tlie Chocolate Hill. 
Two battalions of tho 34tli Brigade came up on 
tho loft of tho 32nd Brigade, and assisted their 
withdraw^al. Dming tho night of August 8 
tho 53rd (Territcjrial) Division, under General 
Lindley, had arrived at Suvla Bay. The 
division represented Sir Ian Hamilton’s generul 
restirve, and ho had ordered it up because he 
felt that all tho troops he could throw in were 
needed in this area. Tlio whole division was 
aslioro early on August 9, and two battalions of 
tho 159th Brigade were advanced on the left 
front in time to render useful help. 
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Tho available records, oHlcial and iinonicial, 
of these conflicts on August 9 are, like so much 
of the Suvla Bay records, scanty, confused, and 
contradictory. Even Sir Ian Hamilton was 
not able to gather many of the details ho sought, 
and the absence of definite information was 
afterwards advanced as one of the reasons why 
his dispatch was not finished and made public 
imtil the following January. It is clear that 
the men still suffered terribly from thirst, and 
hundreds are said to have dropped out of the 
ranks for this reason. Another very serious 
hindrance was tho prevalence of bush fires. 
Tlio Turkish shells set the gorso and scrub 
alight. Scimitar Hill became suddenly ablaze, 
and a wall of fire 30 feet high swept over it , 
so transforming its appearance that it was ever 
afterwards called Burnt Hill. Captain Percy 
Hansen,* of the 6th Lincolnshiros, won the 
Victoria Cross for “ most conspicuous bravery ” 
in one of those fires, for ho led a handful of 
vohmteers into the flames on Green Hill 
under a heavy hail of shrapnel and rifle bullets, 
and succeeded in rescuing several womided men, 
who would otherwise have been biunt to dnt%th. 

♦ Captain Hanson was also awarded the Military Cross 
for another deed of conspicuous gallantry at Suvla Bay 
on September 9, 1916. Ho made a reconnaissance of 
the coast, stripping himself and currying only a revolver 
and a blanket for disguise. He swam and scrambled 
over rocks, which severely cut and bruised him, obtained 
valuable informal ion, and located a gun that was causing 
much damage. Once ho met a patrol of 12 Tiuks, who 
did not see him, and later a single Turk, whom ho killed. 
Ho returned to tho BritisTi lines in a slato of groat 
rxliniislion. 


The 6th Lincoliishires, on the right flank, and 
tho 6th Battalion Border llogimont , did miudi 
to redeem tho fortune.*^ of tho tlay, and were 
apocially coimneiided by tho Commandor-in- 
Chief for their “ steady, gallant Ijohavioiu*.” 
Tho Lincolnshires lost heavily, for they^ went 
into action 700 strong, and next day had only 
120 effectives. Another battalion wliich w^on 
much praise was the 1/lst Herefordshire 
Territorials. Only landed that morning, Ihoy 
“attacked with impetuosity and eourage 
between Hetman Chair tind Kaslar Cliair, in 
the neighbourhood of tho Azmak Hero, on tlie 
extreme right of tho lino.'’ 

Next day, August 10, General Stopford 
<locidod to attack the Anafarta hoiglits again. 
Ho placed tho 53rd Division in the forefront of 
the advance, and the 11th Division was rhu'fly 
held in reserve. By this time he had tla^ w Jiolo 
of the 69th Brigade of tho Royal Field Ai t il lory 
ashore, as well as tho two Highland mountain 
batteries, and a powerful bacldng from the 
guns of warships. Th» British bombardment 
had a perceptible oflVc t upon the Turks, })ut the 
infantry att>ack failed once more. General 
Stopford said, and Sir Ian Haniilfcon concurrtMl, 
that seasoned troops would have taken the 
heights ; but both generals agreed that the task 
was too severe for units never in action bi fons 
unsupported by veteran reguhus. Tho Turks 
had increased their strength ilin^efold. It was 
believed that part of the w’oll-trninod Yc'nu'ii 
Division, on its way to Kritliia, Imd b(‘en 
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Died of Wounds. 

diverted to the Anafarta ridges ; and the 
Turkish guns were also more numerous. Some of 
the Territorial battalions nevertheless showed 
much bravery and determination, and were well 
led. Two battalions of the lltli Division, the 
fith (Service) Battalion York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment and the 81 h (Service) Battalion West 
Hiding Regiment, entered the. action on the left 
of the 63rd Division at a very ugly moment and 
gave valuable help. At the end of the day the 
centre of the British lino still ran through 
Sulajik and Green Hill. That night Sir Ian 
llainilton ordered General Stopford to entrench 
along his whole front, which ran from the 
Asmak Dero through Green Hill and a little 
W’cst of Kuehuk Anafarta Ova to the position 
hold by tlie 10th Division astride of the ridge 
of Kiretch Tope Sirt. The whole of August 11 
was devoted to this work, and certain divisions 
were reorganised. On August 11 the 64th 
Division (infantry only) was disembarked and 
placed in rtiservo. 

On August 12 Sir Ian Hamilton directed that 
the 64th Division should make a night march 
that night and attack at dawn on August 13 
the twin heights of Kavak Tepo and Tekkc 
Tepe, the cliief summits of the Anafarta Hills. 


Gcmeral Stopford agreed, but considered it 
necessary to clear first the cultivated area of 
Kuehuk Anafarta Ova, in order that the night 
march might be unobstructed. The 163rd 
Brigade marched out in the afternoon of 
August 12, moved into Kuehuk Anafarta Ova, 
and succeeded in its purpose, though there was 
some hot fighting. The enemy were in con- 
siderable strength, but fell back, and in the 
pursuit there happened wdiat Sir Ian Hamilton 
described as “ a mysterious thing.” The l/5th 
Norfolks were on the right of the brigade. 
They were led by Colonel Sir Horace Beau- 
champ, an officer who had seen much cam- 
paigning in Hgypt, the Sudan, and South 
Africa. Tie had coimiianded the 20th Hussars, 
and was an ardent cavalry soldier, but ho 
delighted in the sea, and was widely Imown in 
the Army as “ The Bo’s’un.” Probably he was 
the only cavalry colonel who had ever devoted 
his leave to standing watch on the bridge of an 
ocean liner, in order to qualify for a master 
mariner’s certificate. He had emerged from his 
retirement to take command of a battalion of 
the Norfolks, and on this eventful afternoon at 
Kuehuk Anafarta Ova he found himself less 
opposed than the rest of the brigade. Ever a 
tliruster, he pressed forward, followed by most 
of his battalion. He was seen amid the 
scattered houses in the meadow-land, carrying 
a cane and urging on his men. The trees, at 
first few and isolate id, grew thicker as the 
pursuit progressed. The day was hot, the men 
we re suffering much from thirst, casualties wore 
numerous, and the battalion seems to have lost 
formation when rising gromid covered with 
thick low woods was reached. Many stragglers 
found their way back to the camp after darkness 
fell, according to Sir Ian Hamilton. 

lint the Colonel, with 16 oilicers and 250 men, still 
kept pushing on, driving the enemy before him. Amongst 
these ardent souls was part of a fine company enlisted 
from the King's Sandringham estates. Nothing nuire 
was over seen or hoard of any of them. They charged 
into the forest, and wore lost to sight or sound. Not one 
of them ever came back. 

The experience of the 163rd Brigade around 
Kuehuk Anafarta Ova caused the projected 
night march against the heights to be incon- 
tinently abandoned. General Stopford urged 
that, oven if the attack succeeded, he would 
find it difficult to send food and w’atcr into the 
hills, and his representations were accepted. 
It must be remembered that General Birdwood 
Jiixd lost the crest of Chunulc Bair two days 
before, and the whole original scheme had 



THE RIDGE NEAR SUVLA BAY. 

ThiF was scaled by the Manchesters and the Irish Division. 
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theri't’oiM* falUti ihtough. Caiiiral Jiirdwuixl, 
however, hoped to renew his attack on Sari 
Hair, and on August 1 .*{ it was ])r()posed that 
(-k‘ner<)l Stopl’ord should eo-operat(* hy sending 
ttie Jltii and olth JJivisi«nLS against IsniaJl 
Oglu 'I'epe, where t h(M*e were guns which Jau.1 
the range of the Sari Hair slojics. This proposal 
was (|ni< Ivly dropped hc‘eause, on fm-t her investi- 
gatinn, (a neral Jhrdw'ood was uiiahle to renew 
liis assault. Tiierel'ore, August 13 and 14 w'oro 
f)assed in eonij )arativ<; ([uietude at Suvla, Hay. 

On August 15 an attack w^as deliver<*d on 
the left iiank, with the* ohjeet of gaining pos- 
ses>i(»fi ijf the w'hoU* of thi* Kin'teh 4\‘p<‘ Sirt 
ridge. 4'h(‘ ridgij was <*l(‘aj‘(‘d, but th(‘ eo.st was 
la*av\. 'the ,‘{0th and 3lsl Hriga-d<‘s of tlie 
HMli (Irish) JJivisien atta.eUed along t ho ridge, 
and the Ih^nd Hrigade of tlaj 51th Division 
suppoit d on tho right. artillery engag(Mj 

included a. luaehine-gun detaeliiiient of the 
Royal Naval Air S<‘r\ie<^, the Argyll Mountain 
Jfattcry, the 15th Heavy Hattory, and the 
5Sth Rield Hatt<T\ . The gems of th(‘ dostn»y<“rs 
Ora, lupus a,iid koxliound gave \aluable aid. 
'riie confJi(;l, was severe, and for several hours 
was in(*onelusiv(', but eventually the Gtli 
Koval Dublin Tusili(‘rs made a brilliant charge 
and eapt ured t he whole' ridge. Then eam<; mis- 
hn-tune. 'Tlui forward pc^sitions wf're diflieult 
to hold, and as proniisc'd reinforei'inents failed 
to appear, the front trenches wnn^ evacuated. 
A higli price was paid h)r this partial success. 
Tin' 5th -Hoyal Irish Fusiliers lost evc'ry othcer 
save one. and the 5th Inniskilling Rusiliers alst) 
liad serious losses in otli<'ei's. 44io net ri'sult 
of tho a,ction was that the line, \n hich iiad 
hitlu'iMo swerved back on the left, was straight- 
ened, though not bu inia h as was expected. 


44io coinmantl of the IXtli Corps w^as cliangt'd 
on tlie twa'ning of August 15, and the reasons 
for the change are best given in Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s ow^n w ords : — 

On the nvomn;^ ot Aiigii'.t 15 Gonoral SfopforU lunicinl 
o\'«*r ('oturnaiwl i)t‘ 1 Ijo 0th (J()r]).s. 

'Hio unil^. ol tlu‘ loth and 11th Divi-sions had ^.hown 
th«*ir wIhmi Ihoy leaped into the water to gel mote 

tpiiekly to clo.-,e ijnartor^, <a' wln n they .stormed bala 
liaha in tlio <larkm'ss. 'they had sliowii their resolution 
later wlien 1 he> teeklod the (Jlioeolato Hills and dro\ o 
tin; eiKirny tiNiin Hill 10 riojit baek out of rille ranee from 
the heaelie'.. 

I’heii liad come he.Mt at ion. 'I'lio ailvantage Inal not 
been ]jre-s^i*d. 't he 'xmor Comrnancli'rs at Snvia had liad 
no |H‘r-(>i)al cxperii'nee of th«> neve 1i-(‘nch w.arfare ; of 
the 'I'urki^h mol hod-: ; of the [):iiaim)unt importane(' of 
time. Strong, elraj’ It adership had not been promptly 
cnongli applied, the rf'a-oiii \\hi<'h indm-ed 

me, with \onr hoi<lslii])’.s (Lord Kit ela-ner’.s) qppi'oval. 
to appoint. .Major-( hiiwial M. do l>. Do Li^lu to take 
over temporary command. 

Hy th<' lime Cenenil Do Fisle took the 

IXlh Arrn\ Corps in hand, the offensi\(* in the 
Su\la. J5ay art'H was airt'ady lapsing into trench 
warfare of tho normal and immohih* kind, 

riiere was one more great and di.sastrous 

attempt to laki' Ismail Oglu Ti'pe anti the 
adjacent [lositioiis on August 21, in wliich the 
Fiiglish Ytaimanry and tho 29th Division 
suffered terrible losses. 4'lu'n('(‘forw ard tlio 
story of (lallipoli, w hich ill be brought to a 
close in the suecc't'ding chapti'r, was one of 
ra\ agt‘s through dev'astating sic.kness. follow I'd 
hy tragic |»ri vat ions [produced by the swift 
advent of winter. Sir Ian Hamilton was 

recalled on OetobiT ItJ, and tho whole peninsula 
was t'Viicnated during J )(‘e('ml)(*r and January. 
J-iut from the momiuit further reinforeements 
from I'highmil \vert‘ refus«*d during t hi' third 
wx'i'k in August the fate of the Dardanelles 
enteipri^e was linally sealctl. 
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Lord Kitghi-:np:r at ( Jaijapoia ^riii-’ (Jri-:at Hlizzaiid in Xo\p:mrp'a< Paagi xtion <»p’ Suvla 
AND Anzac’ 'Pup: Last Moments at ( ai’p: Hp.llks 'Potal Lossks of tup: (\\mpaign. 


I N Hio f)recp(lin<r cliaptiT t lie ^jpuaf atlai’k 
pijiiiinst Sari I^air from Aiizac in August, 
11)15, was (li'scri 1)0(1 at and (h(‘ 

op(‘rations in t|io Suvla Hay area, of the 
<iallipoIi Honinsula won* dealt with as far as 
August. 15. In the pr(*s('nt chaptiT tlio story 
of tlu' ill-fat(‘d I)ardanoll(‘s Kxpodition will ho 
hrought to a olosi', (loiK'ral Stopford n'lin- 
ipiisla'd tlio ooniinand of the Dth ('orps at Suvla 
liay on tlio ovoning of August 15, and Major- 
<lonoral H. Dt* H. Oo Lisle* vas toinporarily ap- 
pointed in liis stead, ({onoral I )<* Lisle* served 
for tvN(*nty \ears with th<* 2nd Durlauu Liglit 
Infantry. A e(*lohrate*d polo player, he* eap- 
tfiined the* famous te*ani of the Durliains for te*ii 
years in India. He fought in the* earl\' days in 
Kgypt, le^d an inde*pendent eolumn hir and wide* 
ov^er the ve‘ldt in South Africa, and was always 
suppose*d to he the very active and ahle* un- 
named ge*ne'ral wlio figured so prominently in 
that vivid hook. On the Heels of l)e 11 et. Afte*r- 
wards he* ce>minande*d the 1st Royal Dragoons, 
and he \\e*nt to France on the eiuthreak of war 
at the JK*ad of the* 2nd (Walry Hrigade*. He 
ordered the* cliarge in wliich the^ Dth Lane_*c*rs, 
supported hy the 4th Dragoon (luards and the* 
18th Hussars, rode* at the mass(*s of (Jernuni 
infantry at Audre,*gnies, near Mods, and we*n* 
stopped by wire and the enemy's guns. His 
brigade* afte*rwards fought with distinctiein at 
the Hattie of the Mpirne*. 

Vol. VII.— Ptirt 84. 


4'h(‘ position of the* Allieel forces in the* (lalli- 
poli peninsula on August lf» may he* hrie‘tly re*- 
eapit ulat(*d. On the* Krithia line*, ne'ar Oape 
He*lle‘s, the* containing attack on August. (>-S 
had s(*rve‘d its purpose* hy liolding flown the* 
se)uthe*rn 4'urkish force's, hut had e‘tTec(e*(l no 
gre*at advance*. 'Phe* attack from Anzac upon 
Sari Hair had faile*el to ca])ture^ the* he*ights, hut 
had gre*eitly e*\tenele‘el the An/,a,c line* northward, 
and had also brought it consiele'rahly ne*are*r the* 
summits of vSeiri Htiir. 'Phe* line* in the* Suvla 
Hay are*a ran on August Hi northwjirel from the* 
Azmak De*re* through He*tman Chair, (i!re*(*n Hill, 
Sulajik, anel Ivue'huk Anafarta. ()v*a, and acreiss 
the ridge e)f Kire*te*h 4\‘pe* Sirt te) the* se'a. 44ie* 
Dth Corps VN as, howe*ve*r, ve*ry much disorganized 
and (Je*ne*nil De* Lisle* was urge*d to g(*t it into 
fighting trim again as (piickly as jiossihle*. 

"Phe re*spe'ct ive* f()re*e*s in the are*a eif conflict in 
the^ (lallipoli Peninsula we*re> (‘stimatenl on 
August It) to he as follows : 

At Seivltt. hay, iiinlrr .M»»j«))'-(IiTH*ral Dei Lisle, Mu* 
U»(h Divi'.iiin (t's^ i>iie iiiul .5tth 

Di\ isi(»ns, tlu* wluelei force* re*(ln(*i.*d owiu;; te> e'asiialtie*.^ 
to a toteil eif aO.aOO rifles. 

At Anzac, uiuleT Lit*eitciiaiit A I(*acreil HirdNeood, 
L»r»,eM»0 rifU*.*^. 

At (’ape* Hcll*?s, uiidf*r J..icnte*iiatit A Ji*ne*rrtl r)a\'i«*s, 
2:t.e»oo rifle s. 

Kre*ne*h Corps at Ceepc llcMe^s, 17, (Hid ride's. 

'I'nrks f»n Krithia eeoel Achi HaLa line*, I)5,f)00 rifles. 

'I'lirUs on Sari Hair, Anafarta Hills, arul mi re*se*rvo in 
a.djace*nt vedle'ys and beyond hnlair, 7.'), 00(1 rifles. 

[It w:es be‘lie*ve*rl that tlu'ie were* also neiot her 45,000 
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MILITARY CROSS FOR FRENCH OFFICERS. 

(lencral Sir Itin Hamilton decorating Commandant Berthier de Sauvij^ny, Lieutenant dc la Bord, and 

Lieutenant Pelliot, with the Military Cross. 


rillov ill rcsorx t* nrnund Ko.shan, 20 iniU*s iiorU*. 
Ill' the (Iiilf of X<Tos (Saros) ; hut thtvse won* m>t oouiilctl 
in Sir Inn Haniilton’.s o.stiniate.] 

Sii* Thu TTniniltoii’s ^'iow of llio situation on 
August 1 () was dotinod t hiis : - • 

'Tin* 'I’urlvs tlu'ii. I ri‘«*k(inofl, had 1 10.000 riHo.s to <i*ir 
O.'i.OOO. and hi*ltl all the x anla^ios of KOiond : tlioy ha«l 
plenty tif aniinunition, also drafts x\ horowilli to refill 
ranks deplete,! in action within txvo or thnn* days. !M> 
hopes that these drafts xxtaild he of poor ipiality had been 
every tin.i* disappointed, i^.fter aei^diiii^ all these 
points. 1 sent your Lordship [Lord Kdehener] .i lonj^^ 
cable. Ill it I iiixed tliat if tin* c-ainpai^Mi >x as to he 
hroii>/ht to a. (piiek, x'i<*lorioiis de<*ision, larv;o reinforce- 
ineiits must id onc*e Im* .sent out. Autumn, J jiointiul out. 
was alri«ady upoti u.*. aiul there was not a moment to 
he lost. At that time (.Xumist l(i) my Ib'itish divi.sioiis 
aloiH' wen* 45,000 utuler establishment, and .some of iny 
fine battalions had d\xindlcd down .so far that 1 liad to 
withdraw them from the fi;;htin^ line. Our mo.st vital 
need wa.s the replenishment of the.se sadly dojileted ranks. 
Whc ‘11 that was done I wauteil 50,00t) fresh rifles. From 
M’hat I knew of tin* Turkish .situation, both in its local 
and general aspects, it seemed humanly .speakimr a 


certainty that if this help eould be stait me at o*u*c 
we conld still clear a jwissage for our fleet to donstanti- 
no|)le. 

It may be judged, then, hoxv deep wa.s my di.sappuinl* 
meiit when I learnt that the e.s.sentiul <lrafts. reinforce- 
ments, ami munitions eoiild not be* sent to me, the reason 
given being one which prevented me fiom any further 
insist en<*e. 

Sir laii llannlton, it will fx* <)bs<‘rved, really 
asked for tin* instant einbaretition of anotdier 
lOO.bOO jiien. The i>rt)bability was that so 
^reat an additional foret* eonld neitlier be sent 
nor iiiunitioned . in niid-.Angnst , 1015. What- 
ever the rea.son given nny liave bt^en, it wtis 
manifest that the ITritish (hivernment were 
not disposed to send more trr)ops to (hillipoli 
at that partienlar period. Keeruiting in Kng- 
hiiid had slackened. W’iirsaw liad fallen eleven 
days earlier. Tlu*r(» were secrt*t apprehensions 
aVmiit the attitude of Bulgaria. The bulk of 
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tho Ministry were on thjit date still in favour of 
holding on at (iiallipoli, hut tliey wished to run 
no more risks tJuTe. ^ 'They ftvired to press 
forward, and tliey fean'd tu leave th(* ptaiiusula. 
Idiey dreaded tlu' t*rF(H*t (‘x aenation might liave 
upon ]ni})]ie opinion at liona* and in India., an<l 
thi\y were further (j!iite unnecessarily anxious 
about the views of Au'^ti*alia and X(w\ /ealamL 
Abov'e all, they wen* daunted hy tin* helief, 
w liieli eventually pi'e\ ed entirel\ erroia*ous. 
that (Jallipoli could only he e\a<‘uated at tia* 
cost of a terrihk' slauglder of re<u -guards. 'The 
consequence was that in( selut ion prevaiKsI in 
the Cabinet. Yet tiu* t’oalition attempted 
to make the public understand that the 
position at (Jallipoli was gra\<* and pre- 
<*arious. AIinislj*i*s w(‘re disma\ed to (ind a. 
Iarg(' section t»f tla* liritish Press a<‘fuall\ 
prof<*ssing to bi‘li(‘\t* that tia* attack <ai Sari 
Ihiir and Su\ la |{a\’ had h(*en a gr<*at ^>u<•^•e''S 
and laying stiess on the h'esh gi<»und L^uii<*d 
by the An/.acs, n‘gardle>s of the d('fimt<‘ failure 
of the great otYensi\e. On August Jo, after lh<* 
flirt h<*r attacks about to he I'eeounted here, the 
(Jovernment issued a stat(‘ment exjilaining ti* 


till* public that thi’ true objeetivi' had not heim 
gaint'ti : ])ut it was worded so guanh'dly that it 
was somt* weeks betori* the bulk ot the nation 
understood how unfa vourahli' t la* situation at 
(Jallipoli nadly was. 

\\ h(*n Sir Ian Hamilton founil that he could 
(‘xpeet no inon* lu'lp from h^ngland, ht* rt'solveil 
to attack agaif) with such troops as were at his 
disposal. Me brought the “Old (Juard ot 
(Jallipoli." tIu* incomparable JIM h Oivision, 
secretly and h> night in trawlers from Cape 
Mell(‘- tt) Su\ la Ha>. 'The Jhth Dixision had 
been chieltN undt*r the command <»f (Ji‘neral I )(^ 
Lisle since tin* <l(‘|)arture of Sii- A\'lmei- llunter- 
Weslon. hut at this pi'riiul it was in the tem- 
porarx <‘hai‘ge of lh*igadier-( JeiM‘r-al Marshall. 
Mr. \shmead Harlli'tt w rote Hiat t he arrix al of 
t Ik* JtM h I )ix ision at Suxla Max’ “ st imulati'd t he 
whole Armx. “ Sir Ian Hamilton ab() hroiiglit. 
from l‘'gx pt thi* Jnd .Moun(»‘<l Dix ision. con- 
-.isting of .*),UtMt ^’eomanry who had been dis- 
mount«*d and were li> sei'xa* as intantrv. I h(* 
Jnd Mounted Oixision was commaiuli*d by 
Ma.jor-( J<*neral I *at < ai. 

'I'Ik* new attack was d(‘lixer(‘d on August 21, 



FAKKWLLI. (iKOLiPS AT SEDU-UL-BAHR. 

General Brula (X) the Gommander-ln-Gh!eJ of the French Army at the Dardanelle*. and bU staff. 




BEFORE THE EVACUATION: AN INCIDENT OF INDIVIDUAL BRAVERY IN GALLIPOLI, 
men of the 1st Royal Munster Fusiliers bringing two uninjured horses back to the British lines during a Turkish bombardment. 
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and was cliiefly directed against Tsrnail Oglu 
Tepo, an artillery position which < (>rninaiui('d 
both Anzac Cove and the Suvla beaclies. Is- 
mail Oglu Tepo was a hill whicli “ rises 350 foot 
from the plain, with steep spurs jutting out to 
tho west and south-west, the whole of it covered 
witli dense holly oak scrub, so nearly impene- 
trable that it breaks up an attack and forces 
troops to move in single file along goat tracks 
between the bushes.” Tlu* capture of this hill 
was considered an essential preliminary to tho 
seizure of the Anafarta heights. It had, inde<»d, 
been included in tho scheme laid down for tho 
operations on the night of tho first landing. It 
was a diflicult position to attack at tho end of 
the third week in August, for tho Turks wero by 
that time in great strength. There was no 
cover for the assailing colunms except J^ula 
Baba, on the verge of the sea, and Chocolate 
Hill. Tho rest of the way was open plain, with 
a slight rise, s\vcpt by artillery fire. “ For a 
mile and a half,” said Sir Ian Hamilton, ” there 
was nothing to conceal a mouse.” 

The 53rd and 54th Divisions were ranged 
from the Kiretch ridge to Sulajik, their duty 
being to hold tho enemy on their part of tho 
front. Tho 20th Division, from the direction of 
Chocolate Hill, was to storm Scimitar Hill and 
afterwards to assault Ismail Oglu Tope. Tho 
11th Division, farther to the right, was to clear 
the Turkish trenches around Hetman Chair and 
Aire Kavak, and afterwards to co-operate by 
moving on Ismail Oglu Tepe from the south- 
west. Two brigades of the 10th Division wero 
in reserve at a point unnamed, and (ho 2nd 
Mounted Division was held in reserve behind 
Lala Baba. General Birdwood was to co- 
operate from tho loft of the Anzac line in tho 
direction of Kabak Kuyu and Susuk Kuyu. 
Tho 29th Division and the 11th Division wont 
into the front trenches on the night of August 20. 

The attack was timed for the afternoon, 
because it was hoped tliat the sun would then be 
in the eyes of the Turkish gumiers, while show- 
ing clearly the line of their trenches. Ill-luck 
once more attended tho British plans. Suvda 
Bay was enveloped in “ a strange mist,” wliich 
almost concealed the enemy’s lines, while it 
threw the British positions into strong relief 
against the sun’s rays. General De Lisle had 
at his disposal two Field Artillery Brigades (very 
short of horses), two heavy batteries, the two 
Highland mountain batteries, and two batteries 
of 5-inch howitzers. There were also 24 
inachine-gunfe^on Chocolate Hill and Green Hill, 


and several warships were in attendance. The 
pn*paraU>ry bombardment, which lasted from 
2.30 to 3 p.m., was, however, greatly handi- 
capped by the bad light. The guns wero 
chiefly conceiitratt'd on Ismail Oglu Tope and 
Scimitar (Burnt) Hill, while (lu‘ enemy’s fire 
was j>rincipally directed against Chocolate Hill. 
Tlio ])ush and scrub soon became alight, and 
fierce fires wore quickly raging in variou.^ 
areas. 

.\t 3 p.m. tho infantry advance la'gan on th<' 
right of tho lino, and almost at once the scheme' 
began to go wrong. Tlio 34th Brigade of tho 
11th Division charged and carried tho Turkish 
trenches between HetiiuMi Chair and Aire Kavak 
with great ease*. Tho 32nd Brigade, on tho loft 
of tho 34th, was less siarcessful. It advanced 
against* Hetman Chair, from which point a 
comnumication trench ran to the sou tli- west 
corner of Ismail Oglu Tepe. Tho trench was a 
formidable loophoh'd line with an overhead 
cover. Tlie Brigade took tho wrong direction, 
moving north-east instead of duo east, and on 
correcting its line of advance in open country 
met with a severe repulse. Tho 33rd Brigade, 
luirricd up to rtKieem tho error, lost its bearings 
and was diviiled. Part of t#ie BrigiuJo marched 
north-east, exactly as tho 32nd Brigade had 
done, and tho rest of tho Brigade swervod south 
to Susuk Kuyu, a spot vvliich had been left 
to General Birdwood to deal with. Tho failure 
of tho.se two Brigades practically decided tho 
fortune.s of tho day, for tho 29th Division W€te 
therefore oventually enfiladed. 

The 29th Division advanced froni tho direc- 
tion of Chocolate Hill at. 3.30, lialf an hour after 
the infantry attack on tho right. Its first 
objective was Scimitar Hill, which was mean- 
while furiously bombarded by tho warships and 
the land batteries. Tlio 87th Brigade was 
entrusted with tho task of attacking this 
height. The 86th Brigade was to advance 
up tho valley between Scimitar Hill and 
the Ismail Oglu Tepo spur, in order to assail 
the latter position. Tho 88th Brigade, 
whicli had been greatly diminished in 
numbers on the Krithia line on August 6, 
was held in reserve. When tho 87th Brigade 
emerged from its trenches it was greeted by a 
terrific rifle fire from the Turks, who stood up 
on the crest of Scimitar Hill and blazed away 
regardless of tho shells falling arovmd them. 
The Ist Inniskilling Fusiliens reached the foot of 
the bill on the western side, and the 1st Border 
Regiment pushed undaunted to a point on the 
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southern side. Twenty minutes after they had 
left the trenches both battalions charged im- 
petuously up the hill with fixed bayonets. The 
Inniskillings almost reached the top, but were 
swept by shrapnel fire and machine-guns. The 
Border Regiment actually surmounted the 
crest, but the Turks held their ground, and there 
was a violent hand-to-hand struggle in which 
both sides lost heavily. The two battalions 
were by this time imder a deadly cross-fire, and 
though the Border Regiment managed to clear 
some trenches, both battalions had to fall back. 
Some inadequate cover on the slopes of the hill 
was clung to for a time, but at last the Brigade 
withdrew to its trenches, greatly reduced in 
numbers. The withdraw^al was in any ease 
inevitable, for the 86th Brigade had failed to 
make good its advance up the adjacent valley 
towards Ismail Oglu Tepe. It had encountered 
a fierce bush fire, and hod also been badly ham- 
mered by the terrible rifie fire from Ismail Oglu 
Tepe and the trench loading to Hetman Chair. 
It was at this moment that the failure of the 
32nd and 33rd Brigades w^as keenly felt. The 
indomitable 29th Division for once found tho 
odds against them too heavy, and though the 
troops advanced again and again, they were 
always in the end beaten back. 

The 6,000 Voomen forming the 2nd AFounted 
Division had meanwhile been waiting in re- 
serve behind Lala Baba, close to the beach. 
When it was seen that tho attack was going 
wTong, the Division was ordered to advance to a 
fresh position behind Chocolate Hill. “ T..ed,’’ 
as Mr. x\shmcad-Bartlett afterwards w^rote, “ by 
men bearing some of the best-lmown names in 
England,” it advanced across the dry bed of the 
Salt Lake in open order. The Division was 
assailed instantly by a well-directed and 
destructive shrapnel fire. Sir Ian Hamilton 
said ; — 

The advance of thoae English Yeomen was a sight 
calculated to send a thrill of pride tlirough anyone with 
a <lrop of English blood running in their veins. Such 
superb martial spectacles are rare in modern war. 
Ordinarily it should always be possible to bring up re 
servos under some sort of cover from shrapnel fire. 
lIei*o, for a mile and a half, there was nothing to conceal 
a mouse, mucli less some of the most stalwart soldiers 
England has ever sent from her shores. Despite tho 
critical events in other parts of tho field, I could hardly 
take my glasses from the Yeomen ; they moved like 
men inarching on parade. Hero and there a slioll would 
take toll of a cluster ; there they lay ; there was no 
straggling ; the others moved steadily on ; not a man 
was there who hung bock or hurried. 

By the time the Yeomanry, already sopaewhat 
thinned, had reached their new position behind 
Chocolate Hill, and in rear of the 88th Brigade, 
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it was G o’clock and the light was failing. Yet 
the whole landscape was lit by the flames from 
the bush fires, and the roar of the bombard- 
ment and the roll of musketry increased imtil 
the din was deafening. The 2nd South Mid- 
land (Mounted) Brigade, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General the Earl of Longford, was thrown 
forward in the hope that the Yeomen might 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. The 2nd 
South Wales Borderers had previously advanced 
to the southern side of Scimitar Hill, where the 
battalion had dug itself in. The 2nd South 
Midland Brigade consisted of the Bucks Yeo- 
manry, the Berks Yeomanry, and the Dorset 
Yeomanry. Heavy toll was taken from the 
Brigade as it advanced in the twilight over the 
open plain, and at first, said the official account. 


South Wales Borderers near the southern face of 
Scimitar Hill). Ho went on to say : — 

As soon as it was dark, one rogimont pushed up the 
valley between Scimitar Hill and Ismail Oglu 'lepc^, and 
carried the trenches on a small knoll near the centre of 
this horseshoe. ''I'he regiment imagined it harl captured 
Ismail Oglu Tepe, which would have been a very notable 
success, enabling as it would the whole of our line to 
hang on and dig in. But when (he report came in some 
doubt was felt as to its Rcciiniev, and a reconnaissance 
by stall ollicers showed that the knoll was a good wa\ 
from Ismail Oglu lepe, and that a strongly-held semi- 
circle of Turkish trenches (the enemy having been 
lieavily reinforced) still denied us access to the (op ol 
the hill. As the men were too done, and hod lost too 
heavily to admit of a second immediate assault, and n- 
the knoll actually held would have been swept by fin* 
at daybreak, there was nothing for it but to fall bncK 
under cover of darkness to our original line. 

The regiment that took the knoll was not 
officially iianiod. Oik* Berkshire Yeoman, 



A CHARGK BEFORE EVACUATION. 
Australian troops charging near a Turkish trench. 


“the advance had in places .to be almost by 
inches.” Many conflicting versions of the sub- 
sequent episodes that evening were after- 
wards published, but though written in all good 
faith. some of them were evidently at variance 
with the actual facts. Plain and hills alike 
were wreathed in smoke and mist. The 
onlookers at a distance could only see dimly 
through the gathering gloom. The Yeomen 
themselves, plunged in a literal fog of battle, 
could hardly gain a definite * idea of what was 
happening. Sir Ion Hamilton presumably 
had the best opportunities tor ascertaining 
afterwards the course of the fighting, though 
even his accounts of the Suvla Bay actions 
were often necejssarily incomplete. His ver- 
sion was that the left of the 2nd South Midland 
Brigade “reached the foremost line of the 
29th Division, and on the right also they got 
as far as the leading battalions” (presumably the 


Private Alfred Potts, remained for forty-eight 
hours under the Turkish trenches with a 
wounded comrade, although he was himself 
wounded in the thigh. Eventually he dragged 
his companion on a shovel nearly three- 
quarters of a mile to the British trenches. 
For this act of devotion and gallantry he 
received the Victoria Cross. The Royal 
Bucks Hussars suffered very heavy losses, 
particularly among their officers. Lord Long- 
ford. who commanded the South Midland 
Brigade, was killed during the action, as 
was also Brigadier-General P. A. Kenna, 
V.C. Lord Longford was at one time in the 
2nd Life Guards, General Kenna had been 
in the 2l8t Lancers, had seen much campaign- 
ing, and had won his V.C. on the Nile in 1898. 
A well-known cavalry officer, the gallant Sir 
John Milbanke, V.C., commemder of the Sher- 
wood Foresters, and previously in the 10th 
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THE EVACUATION OH CALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kitchener and General Birdwood passing through Mudros. 


Huwsara, also fell fluring tlu^ l)attle. But the 
luMivic^st aggregate losses were thosc^ of the 
29th Division, which once nioro suffenjti partial 
destruction. It had 5,000 casualties during (ho 
day. The operations at Suvla Ihty on August 2 1 
failed so completely at every point (hat it 
may well be doubtyod whotlier. in view of the 
discouraging conditions, such a. desperate 
frontal attack should ever liavo l>oen under- 
taken at all. The expodieney of tlu^ <l<K*isic)ji 
which flung forward the 2ikI South Midland 
1 brigade at sunset was specially open to 
question. 

On the same da\' an import a iil indepeiuhait 
action was fought under the flirection of Sir 
William Jiirdwood south of Suvla Bay, which 
had the exeelh'iit result of firmly linking up the 
Si I via Bay and the* Anz.ie. forces, prt^viously 
only connected hy outposts. A column was con- 
st itut(‘d in tlu' .Vn/ac area, (jonsisting of two 
battalion'^ of the New Zealand Mounted Rifles, 
two l)atta.lioiis of (he 29th Irish Brigade, the 
4th South Wales Borch'rers, and the 29th In 
fantry Brigadf. The force was placed under 
the eommaiul of Major-( General II. V. Cox, 
an ofTieca* of tlu‘ Indian Army, who laid fought 
in six pre\'ious campaigns, and had bt'cn in 
command of a brigadt' on the North-West 
Frontier when tiu' CJrt'at War began. His 
column was divided into three sections. The 
k*ft section was tt) complete the link from 
Damakjelik Bair to tlu' trf)ops on the right of 
th<" nth Division; (lie centre was to seize an 


important- well at Kabak Kuyn ; tht‘ right 
sect ion was to capture the emineuco known as 
the Kaiajik Agliala, on the north-east side of 
which the Turks had made trenches. The 
Kaiajik Aghala was a little south-west of an 
important height styled Hill (iO, which com- 
maiidod the Biyuk Anafarta valley from the 
south. It w^as really a spur of Hill 60. The 
wholes of this subsidiary operation went with 
a swing from (he outset, and was the redeeming 
feature of a-u unfortimato day. The attack 
was madt^ in the afternoon. The left section 
siH’ured the ground desired, the Indian Brigade 
ill the (centre got t-ho well, and the right section^ 
under Brigadier- General Kussell, fought its 
way to the Kaiajik Aghala and dug itself in 
bidow' the summit. Russell’s troops were 
stwerely hoinhcHl during the night, but held 
thf'ir own. They wx^re reinforced early next 
morning by the 18th Australian Infantry, a 
newly a?*rived battalion, and at G.30 a.m. on 
August 22 a-ii attack was made on the summit 
of the Kaiajik Aghala. The Australians, who 
suffered many casualties, carried 150 yards of 
tlie "I^urkish trenches, but were enfiladed and 
forced to fall back. The New^ Zealand Mounted 
Rifles, in face of strenuous opposition, took 
80 yards of trenches. The Turks made several 
counter-attacks, but the ultimate result of the 
whole action was that the Suvla. and Anzac 
forces satisfactorily though gradually linked up 
their lines. It should bo noted that through- 
out this conflict the 4th Australian Brigade^ 
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which held the ground south of tin* Kuiujik 
Dere(a Dere is a valley with a stream), rc'iidi i-ed 
constant assistance, and their ride fire aecountiMl 
for hundreds of Turks on the hill. The Hripide 
also stmt an assaulting party of :UH> lutm across 
the gully under a fire so htmvy tliat tiiily a fliirtl 
of the party got through ; but they stayetl 
there, and were not dislodged. 

The attack on the Kaiajik Aghala was fid- 
lowed on August 27 by tla^ brilliant eapfurt' t»f 
Hill 60 by troof)s from An/ae. General Cox 
was again in charge. He had at his disposal 
cletachinents from tlie 4th and 5th Ausfraliau 
Brigades, the Xew Zealand Mounted Hifkvs 
l^rigtule, and the Tith Connaught Hangers. 'J'lit* 
Turks, who well knew what M as coming, hat I 
scored Hill 60 Mith trenches. The aftaek was 
made at dvo in the afftamoon after a. pre])aratory 
bombardment, bnt the J^ritish guns laid not 
silenced the enemy, who poured in a firree firt* 
from rifles, maehine-gim'<. and fit'ld gnus, a'^ 
Mt'll as fi*t)m a. lieavy l)aftei-\ . 'I'lie cent re of 
the attack consisted of three lines of troo|»s, the 
Auckland and (’tmttTbury Moimt«‘d Hides being 
in the first line, the Otago and Wellington 
iMounted Rifles in the second line, and the ISth 
Australijui TnfantrN' in th<‘ third line. 'I'ht^ otli 
Connauglit Raiigers, commanded b\' (‘olonel 
• fourdain, wctc on t h(‘ left, and flic d<‘taehmenf^ 



DECIDING ON THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kitchener and General Birdwood in the trenches. Smaller picture : General Birdwood and Colonel 
Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner of Egypt, thirty yards from the enemy trenches. 


from the 4th and 5th Australian Rrigadt's on 
I he right. Th(' attack of the .\(*w Zcaland<‘rs 
was magnifieent. They ehai-ged to fht' fop of 
the lull, and (‘ngaged in a desp<‘rate hand-to- 
hand combat, which lasted int(‘rmit tent ly until 
Ih.'lt) p.m., by wiiich tina* nine-tenths of tie 
freiic*h(*s on the a<*fual summit were in their 
hands. 'Tin* 1 8th Aust ralians gav(‘ them a vigorous 
ba< king. On Iht' right tht* detachments from 
th<‘ 4th and 51h Australian Brigades were lu'ld 
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lOK (JAl.I.ANl DKHOS IN (JALlllOi.l, 

Lieutenant-Cjencral Sir liryan Mahon (X) decorutinfi officers and men of the h'rencli a. my. 


up by battery of luaebiia'-fjjims. Tli(‘v ml- 
vanctMl ill tlin^o linos of u liimdrod men (‘adi, 
and iK’arly tlu' wliolc' of tin* force, liotli ofbcia's 
and iiKMi, was (‘itliei* kilh'd oi* woiindt'd. A 
few who wore nns<*a.tJu*d niaiia;^('d to join the 
New Zcalandt'rs in the trcnoli(‘s on the sinnmit. 
On (he lefl. 2o() in(*n of tlie Oonnaught Ibanj^ers 
liad s\v(‘]it round and seized the northern 'riirk- 
ish eoiiiinnnieation trenches, and vSir Ian 
Jlanhlton said that thi'y “exeiti'd the admira- 
tion of all Ix'holders by tlu' \ i^our and cohesion 
of (lieir ehai'j^e.” 'I"he Irishmen stood their 
ground with desperate gallantry until long aft<*r 
dai’k, w lum (lu'V wen' bombed into w ithdrawal. 
The !Mh Ans(i*alian Light ilorst' trii’d to n*eap- 
ture (he lost (rc'uehes, but faik'd. All night the 
situation was eritieal, and it was only saved by 
tlu' stubborn grit of tlu* New Zealanders. They 
ehmg It) the summit likt' bulldogs. “Nothing 
W'oukl shift tlu'in,” wrote Sir Ian TIamilton. 
“All that night* and all lU'xt day, through 
bombing, bayoiu't charges, muski’try, shrapnel, 
Hiul heavy shell, they lu'ld on.” 'riieir indomit- 
ablt* tt'uaeity won Hill (>0. At 1 a.m. on 
August 21) the 10th Light Horse made another 
attack on the northern eonimunieation (renelu's. 
captured them, and held them with the aid of 


the 9th Light Horse, which had advanced from 
another direction. Hill 00 passed into the 
jiossession of tlu* Allii's, and it was (lit' last 
important jiosiiion won by the Mediterranean 
J‘]xp(‘(lit ionar\ Loree at tlie 1 )ardanell(*s. Sir 
Jan Hamilton's eonchuling comments on tlu* 
action wc*re as follows : 

'^lu■^g.^,vo U'i . . . tui oialiKik <)V(‘r the liiyuk Auahiroi 
vnlh*y, aiul safi^r hiU'nil foinrrnuiicatious bclweei) Aazao 
jiml Siivlii liny. Our cu'^unlt i«'s in this hotly contesteO 
athiir ninoiintctl to l.aoe. The 'J'urks losrt out of nil 
pruportiun niuro. 'I’heir lino of retreat was conimaiuleil 
I'rum onr Kniajik Dere to'iiehes, whence our ob.sorvert, 
wriv able to iliroet. artillery tire equally upon thoir 
fn;^ili\es nial tbeir reinforeenieiits. Tlio same observers 
osiimatecl the 'I'lirkish casualties n.s no less than G.OOt). 
'Three 'Turkish ina(’hine-guns uml forty-six prisoners w’cro 
taken, tis well as three trench mortars, HOO Turkish rifle.s, 
rounds of amnuinition, and GOO bombs. Four 
hiindrt'il acres were added to the territories of Anzae. 
Major ( Jeiioral ('ox showerl his usual forethought anil 
wi.-ilom. Rri^.vlier-Cteneral Russell fought his men 
splendidly. 

The story of tlio next few' weeks w'tis thu.*^ 
Slimmed up by Sir Itin Haiuilton, wlio had 
meamvhile organized “ a minor offensive routine 
of sniping and bombing ” : 

From this date oiiwanls . . . tlu* flow of munitions 
and drafts fell away. Sickness, the legacy uf a despo- 
ratoly trying summer, took heavy toll of the survivors 
of so many arduous eonfliets. No longer was there any 
question of operations on the grand s ude, but w'ith such 
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troopH it ^va^^ difTicuU to he dow nlit'artcd. All rank^ 
were cheerful ; all roniaiiicd confident that, so lon^ a< 
they stuck to their guns, their country would stii-k to 
thcrti. and see thorn victoriously thriaigh the last and 
greatest of the crusa<les. 

Lieutenant -(Vnoml the Hon. J. H, (h Hyuf?, 
K.C.M.CL, took over eominand of tlu' Dtli Army 
Corps at Savla Bay ott August 24. "riiere was 
eonsiderable submarine, sea, plains and airplane 
activity at the Dardanelh's and in tin* Stni of 
Alarmora in August and 8t‘pt('inber. Klight- 
J^ieuteiiant l^kiinonds. Hying in a seaplane, 
tlropped a heavy bomb on a Turkisli transport 
packed with troops. Tlie vessel sank and most 
<»f the men on board j^erished. On Septianber A 
ihv Kaiser bestow ed the Order Pour It" Merilt* on 
h]nver Pasha. On St'pttanber 7 it was an 
nouneed that, a British submarint^ Jiad sunk 
in the 8ea of Alarmora a- transport earryiiig 
1'1-inch guns to (iallipoli. On Oett>ber H Sir 
Ian Hamilton reported that, during tht* month 
of S("ptember, as a result of “ patrol actions, 
bomb attacks, and rushing of hous<‘s ” every 
night, then* had been an avt rage gain of .‘KlU 
yards along the wholt* four milt's of tht* Suvla 
front. 44i(* real diHieulty of tht* hixpt‘dit ioiuiry 
Force during this jieriod was tht* growing prt'va- 


lence of sickne.ss. Several hundred m<*n wore 
somt*times added to tht* sick-list in a single day. 
A grt*at many of the cast*s wt'n* comparatively 
slight. Out* complaint which grt*\v epidemic, 
was eallt*d tlie thrt*t> tlays' ft*ver." It ilid not 
product* an\’ i*ruption, was st'ldom serious, and 
was hartlly t‘\ t*r fjital. Pht* inft*etion was 
bt*lit‘vt*d tt> bt* borne by mos(piitot*s. 

Plu* British public laid becomt* slowly awart^ 
of the gra\ it \’ of tin* posit itin tit tin* I )ardant‘lles, 
tmd it was frt‘ely statt*d in privatt* at tht* bt*gin- 
ning of Octobei* that tin* ( lo\ t‘rnmt*nt wt*rt* tind- 
ing gr(*at tlitficMilt in coming to ti dt'cision. Phi' 
lantling t>f Fnmeo- Brit ish forces at Salonika 
bt‘gan t»n ()ct(»lK*r (>. 'Tht- nt*xt thiy Austro- 
(Jt'rman armit's erosst'tl tin* Hanube, tlu* Drina, 
anti tht* vSa\t*, anti Belgradi* was capturt*tl on 
Octobt*!* 9. By October It Bulgtuia and 
St*rf>ia. w(*re formally at war. On tht* saint* day 
Lord Milni*!’. in tin* Houst* of Lords, madt* the 
first rt*aH\' important public (*riticism of tin? 
I )artla!u*lles t^xpt'ditiou by sa\ ing ; \Vht*n I. 
In'ar statt*mt‘nts that it woultl bt* a terrible 
thing to abtunlon our l)artlaTn*ll(*s advent un^ 
b(*t‘a.ust? this woultl ha\t* so bad an (*i'ft*ct in 
t]gypt, in India, uj)on our priest igt* in tln^ 



ADMIRAL DE ROBEGK AND S^TAFF. 

Left to right : Commander Somerville, Wireless Officer ; Commander Hood, Naval Secretary ; Lieutenant 
Bowlby, Flag-Lieutenant ; Flag-Commander Ramsay, Major Godfrey, R.M.A., Captain Lambert 
Commodore Keyes, Vice-Admiral dc Robeck, Caotain McClintock. Commander Millot, French Naval 

attache. 




THE EVACUATION; LAST BRITISH VESSELS LEAVING THE DARDANELLES. 
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I oai^iiot 1 k‘ 1[) asking inysolf \vhetlit*r 
it will not have h worse effect if wo persist 
ill that enterprise and it ends in eoinpleti' 
disaster.’* Lord Lansdowne n'plied }>y 
deprecating so public a suggestion, hut ht‘ 
acknowledged that the development in the 
Balkans had created a new military situa- 
tion, wliich was “ being examined in all its 
liearings.’' J.ord Kibbli-sdale suiiiiorted Lord 
Milner, and urged the Oovornment to “ get out 
of the unfortunate adventure at the Dardan- 
('lies.” d’here could be no doubt that tin* view 
expresscft by Lords ^Milia'r and KibbU'sdale 
repn'seiited the growing tn*nd of public opinion 
in (Jreat Britain, which liad bc'cn sliocki'd by 
the increasing disclosures regarding the tragic 
failure in August . A number of Liberal members 
had already tabkd a moticm in identical t(*rms 
calling upon the Government to ajipoint a Sc'lect 
Gommittee to inquire into the init iat ion, conduct , 
and position of tla* I)ardan<*lles eanipaign, 
though this motion wais afterwards dropixnl. 

But th(3 Government liad, in fact, aln'ady 
taken certain steps. On Octob('r II, two days 
aftiT J3elgrade fell. Lord Kitchene r had tt'k*- 
graphed to Sir Ian Hamilton asking for an 
estimate of the losses which would bo inv’olv'cd 
in an e,vacuation of the peninsula. Sir Ian 
Hamilton rci)li('d on October 12 ” in t(‘rms,” he 
said, showing that such a stc]) was to me un- 
thinkable.” On October 1(3 h<^ was rt'called by 
telegraph, and only on his arrival in London 
on October 22 was ho informed that th(‘ ( Jovern- 
nient “ desin'd a fresh, unbiassed opinion, from 
a n'sponsible Commander, upon the question of 
(wly ev^acuation.” The new Command<‘r-in- 
Chief of the IMediterranean h^xpedit ionary 
Force was General Sir Chark’s Carmichael 
^ Monro, K.C.B., who had fought in fiidian fron- 
tier campaigns and in the Soutli African W’ar, 
had been (^onunandant of the Sch(3ol of Mus- 
ketry, and was commanding the Second J^ondon 
Division on the outbreak of war. He was holding 
a high command in F ranee when h(3 w’as sent to 
the Dardanelles, and ho left London for the Fast 
on October 22. In the meantime, Sir William 
Bird wood was placed in temporary command 
of the Dardanelles operations. Sir Ian Hamilton 
left the Gallipoli Peninsula on October 17. 

The Govermnent, although effecting these 
changes in the command, had by no means 
made up their mind to evacuate the Gallipc^li 
Peninsula. Many Ministers were believed still 
to dread the consequences of withdrawal, and 
others, with IVIr. Winston Churchill at their 


licad, fav'oiin'd n continuanro of the operations. 
Sir Kdward Garson. the Attorn(\y-Goneral, held 
that thillipoli should be ev’acuated, and that 
more strenuous efforts sluuild bo made, if 
j)ossible, to rescue Serbia. Because h(‘ coii- 
sidert'd that the* Ciovernment wen^ not pur- 
suing ” a clearly-detined, well-thought -ont , and 
decisive policy ” in the Fast(*rn Ah'd itiaTanean, 
h(' n'NigiitHl from the Ministry on Oetoht'r IS. 
By tiu' beginning of Nov^anber (U'lU'ral Monro 
liad r(‘[)ort('d in favour of ev’aenation, though 
his vitnvs wcav kept secret , and th<* Gov'(*rinn(‘iit 
nanained indisposed to (U‘<*('pt his ndvict' wit bout- 
furtlu'r considerat i<in. On November 2 Mr. 
As(|nifh mad(' a k>ng statement in the House of 
(’oinmoiis upon t he naval and milit ary situat ion, 
in the course of which he referred to the J^ar- 
datu'lk ‘s. Jh‘ said the inception of the opt'ration 
was most cart'fuHy considered, in conjiinetion 
witJi th(‘ Ix'st naval and military exp(a*ts : that 
th(' Gahiiu't fully approvc'd ; and that it was 
formally deciikal, in the first place, to make a 
purely naval attack. H(‘ defended the objects 
of tin* cxpj'dition, and <.*laim(d tliat it was at 
that moment liolding up 200,000 Turks and 
prc'viuiting them from doing incalculahlo rnis- 
(diief in other [)arts of the Kastern theatn?. “If 
anybody,” he said, “ is rosjJonsible for tlu* 
initiation of this (‘iitcTprise in the? DardaiK'lles, 
nobody is more n^sponsiblo tluin I.” Sir Edward 
Garson, vvlio spok(^ nc'xt, taunted tlu^ (Jabint^t 
because, h(3 said, “ you have novc'r h('on able to 
inak(^ uj> your mind, and you hav(! not now 
inadti up your mind, as to whether you ought 
or are able eit her to jiroei^ed with theses (opera- 
tions, or wdiether you ought boldly to withdraw 
ycOLir men and savo tlus suffering and th(3 loss 
that goes on from day to day with absohib'ly 
no h()p(^ of any .satisfactory result.” Other 
members made severe .sp(?oehes, and Lord 
Chark^s B('resford d(3clared that the G(3vern- 
mont “ know' perfectly well that we shall never 
get through th(3 Dardanellos.” 

Ministers mad(o no reply to thos(3 criticisms, 
but within a day or two it became known that 
Lord Kitchener had gone to the Dardanelles to 
look at the position for himself. It was believed 
that he shared the views of those Ministers who 
disliked the idea of withdrawal, but by tho 
time he left Gallipoli he had decided to confirm 
General Monro’s recommendation. He reached 
Mudros on an early day in November, and 
discussed the position with General Monro and 
the corps and divisional commanders. After- 
wards ho inspected tho Cape Hellos area, os 
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WEST BEACH, SUVLA. 
Cettinji ready to leave. 


woll art Anzac and Suvla Bay. Tfe cliiiil)od to 
HiissolPs 'I'op at Anzae, and totho Corprt obsor- 
\’atioii po^t at 8uvla. Ho alrto wont throucrii 
tho front firing tronoli at Anzac wlioro t]i(‘ I-.i^bt 
H ors(' luul cluirgod, and Iio ^^’art tlion within 
20 yarilrt of tho "rnrkirtli tronchort. At the (iino 
of Lord Kilcluaior's vi.sit tho front at Anzac 
and Siix'la. alont* foriiK'd a. line t wclx c inilcrt lon^. 
On th<‘ corn])lction of his invosti^at ioiirt, and in 
vi<*w of tin* situation (*lrtcwli(*r(*. In* favoun'd 
evacuation. Tin* Cabinet w(*re notific'd of liis 
conclusions l)y telejrraph, and ev(*n thc'n thero 
was some furtlier Ministerial hesitat ion. Tt 
was und(‘rstood tlait '^\r. Bonar laiw headed the 
Ministers who eventually carried the decision 
to withdiMw, but the Cabinet as a whole were 
largi'ly inlluenced by the revised opinions of 
the military and naval exi)ertrt, who laid c*oine 
to the conclusion that evacuation ne(*d not 
inv^ilvo heavy losses. In this conclusion tho 
exp<*rts were thoroughly justified in the 
event. 

l^he secret decision to evacuate Oallipoli 
was believed to have influenced Mr. Winston 
Churd^ll’s decision to resign the somewhat 


ornamc'ntal post he then held in th(* Cabinc't 
a.s (-hane«‘llor of tlie Duchy of Lancast(*r. Be 
ma.d(^ a pcirsonal statement in the ifouse of 
(^ommons on November 15, in w^iich lie 
announe<‘d his intention of joining the Army in 
Cra-net*. In the course of this stat(‘ment Iks 
made an elaborate d(*fence of his sliarc* of 
responsi])ilit y for the Dardani'lles Bxp(‘dition. 
“ If,” he added, ” there w('n‘ any opc'rafions in 
the history of the world whi(*h, having been 
begun, it was worth while to carry through with 
the utmost vigour and fury, with a consistent 
flow^ of reinforcements, and an utt(*r disregard 
of life, it was th<^ 0 |)erations so daringly and 
brilliantly begun by Sir Ian Tlamilton in tho 
immortal landing of April 25.” Three days later 
Lord Bibblesdale startled the country by saying 
in the House of Lords that it was common 
knowledge that Sir (Charles Monro had “re- 
ported in favour of withdraw'al from the 
Dardanelles, and adversely to tho continuance 
of winter operations there.” llie statement of 
Sir Charles Monro\s recommendation w’as quite 
correct, but it w^as certainly not common 
know’ledge, and right up to the moment of 
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ovacuation a large [)r()pvyrti()n of the public 
never realized that withdrawal was intended. 

The operations at (Jallipoli during the month 
of October had fully partaken of tht' deadly 
monotony of trench warfare. On the night of 
October 28 H.M.S. Hytho, an auxiliary mino- 
aweeper, ooimnandc'd by Lieutenant -Com- 
mander Bird, K.N.H., was sunk in collision with 
anotlier vessel off the coast of the [)eninsula. 
The loss of life included two military ofUc'crs, 
one naval warrant ollieer, nin<' st‘anu‘n, and 
143 military rank and file. The* Turks attacked 
the extreme right of the Anzac position four 
times within an hour on the evening of Novem- 
ber 4, but were cjuickly repulsed. On Novem- 
ber 14 the Admiralty announced that submarine 
L 20, Lioutenant-CommandtT ClylTerd, It.N., 
had be(‘n sunk in the S(‘a of ^Tarmora. 'I’lio 
commander and threr* otlua* oOic'ers, and six 
men were rescued by the 'Curks and made 
prisoners. On Novemlna* 15 th(‘ 4'urkish 
trenches in the ncaglibourhood of Krithia 
ravine wia’e successfully attacked. I*ortions 
of the 4th and 7th Boyal Scots, 7th and 8th 
Scottish Bifles, and Ayrshire V'eomanry, a.ll ot 


the 156th Brigade, were employe.!. Three 
mines were exploded uiuler the (*nen\y’s 
trenches, and the infantry carricxl 280 yards of 
trench east and west of the ravint', the total 
British losses being under 50 killed aiul wounded. 
44ie Turks counter-attacked without success 
two nights afterwards, and further counter- 
attacks on November 21 were equally futile. 
The French Corps was very busy with under- 
ground warfare towards the end of November. 
Towards tla' taul of November, too, th«' Turkish 
artillery tire increased in “quviity and quan- 
tity,” as a result of the opening of t!i(' Danube 
route to (h^rmany, and tlu' consequent arrival 
of fn'sh supplit's of munitions. 

A terrible gaU‘ of rain anti snow, accomj aniod 
by a swift fall of temperature, struck tln‘ (Jalli- 
poli l*eninsula on November 27, an 1 lasted 
three days. Tlu' bad wt'ather had arriv(‘d a 
month <‘arlier than was ex])ecttd, altlaaigh 
fortunately the hurricane was followeil by a 
fortnight’s calm. Thi‘ gait' cause d much 
suffering to t h(' forces both ashore and afloat. 
Thr Australians were particularly afft',ct(*d. 
bt'ing unused to rigorous winttT wtait her. 



WKST BEACH. 

A busy scene two days before the evacuation. 
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ANOTHKK SCKNK ON THK WHST HKACH AT SLIVLA. 

Aljuiy <»t‘ them saw snow for tin* first time on doadl^- in its !*(‘snlts llam sonu‘ of tlu' haftliv'^. 

that o(H*asion. 'I'lic sftn'in hcj^an with tw(‘l\<‘ SiiM'<‘ th«‘ days of IIk' Oiinu‘a, no lh‘itisn Army 

laairs’ rain, wliii'li floodi'd flic (naichos and laid )M*<*n (‘X|)os<‘d to moro suflVTini!: from t]i(‘ 

dii^ ojifs, and s(>ak('d tiu' nion to tin* >'kin. clfiiM'nfs, hut t Ix' t rt>o|)s horr tJioii* t rials v\ it Ja mt 

'riio Turks fai'ud iwtai worst*, and somt* wt‘i*<* fomjilaint. 'rin‘\ w<‘lco]n(‘d tlK‘S[»t‘ll f)f "mild 

dr’ownt'd ; th(‘ir })odi(‘s wcrt* \\aslitMl down tin* IJi\it*ra. wt athci ' whicli followt'd tla* ^alt*. 

;.iullit‘s int(» (ho Hritish lint's. Othors tlimhod hoi'd Kit chonoi* ai*ri\t*d afrain in l^ondoii on 

out of thoir tifiichcs and wt*rt' |irt)m|)tl\’ shot Novomht'r ‘Jtt. aft t‘r ha\ in^ paid visits t o ( irot tf 

down )»\’ tilt* Anzacs. Tho I'ain was folkwvf'd anti ltal\. ( )n I )('t*t’m)>t*i* 2 1 ,Mr. Asquith madt* 

)»y a picrt'in^* north wintl and a hlatk. hitini; to tin* ni»u--t* of (’t)mmt>ns tla* ast t)ni>hitiu 

frt»st, w hifli fro/.t* (ht* wator rt)untl tla- ft'ot of ;umouia*t‘ua*nt tliut nil tla* trtn>ps at Suvla anti 

(la* nu*n as t law* stotak NN’ifh (ht* ntn’lh wintl Anzac hatl })(*i*n succt'ssfully ri‘mt)vod, with tla* 

t-ana* tla* siatw, anti tla* lt'mpt*sl ^^row inttt a hnlk t)f tht*ir stort*s. Only a ft*w' men wt-ro 

vcrit ahit* I )lizzarti. In stimt* t)f t la* t rt*ntht*s (la- wt»undt*d, not mta*t* tlian half a dozon in both 

mon wt'i’t* onl\ kt*pt alivt* hy hf*in^ fortt*d to art*as. 'Tla* uuns, numhorin^ 2t)h, ^^t‘rt' m>t 

work lairtl all nij^ht with pifk and slaivck away with llu* (*Nt*t*ptit>u tif stwoii, whit-li wt'it* 

Oia* Corps alout* lt)st 2h4 na'ii doati frtim fro--t blown up at tla* last. Tla* dtaniiiat in^ fi't-liuL* 

and t*x}iosurt' in t wo nights. Ikdt)ri' t la* filizzard in ( u‘t*at lh‘itain was out* of intonst* rt'liof. So 

fi’om tla* north bi'^an, a rain-t*loud burst t)\ t*r t:ri at w as i la* rt*joii inji t hat thoro w as ovon sona* 

tla* Dth Ct>rps at Suvla Hay with such intensity irntlvntw tt) sptak t>f tla* withdrawal as though 

that it rost-mblt'd tho action of a watc'rspout. it amt^untt'd ttwi grt'at victory. Australia anil 

Tla* tn'nchcs bccana* rushing torrents, in which. \t‘w Zealand cxprt'sst'd ap])ro\ al t>f tla* decision, 

as in tla* casi* of the T'urks, some of the men Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of t he Common • 

were drowned. I'he threi* tlays' hurri(*ane (*ost wealth, said: " "l"he niwvs i»f the cvai'uation 

tla* Chillipoli Kxpei.htion ti.OdO men, who hatl with insignificant loss has b(*en re<M*ived in a 

to be removed sick : and it was therefore more* spirit of d<‘\ out gladness, ehastt*n(*d by keen 
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re^rot that tlie wit la i raw a I was foimd to he 

imperative.*’ 

Tlie ( Jovta’nineiit deeideti that I h(‘ nudhod'^ 
adoj:)tc‘d in the evacuation slioukl he kept secret 
until alter the eonehision of the war. \'erv 
tew’ (hdails wen' tlierefore puhlished. Broadly 
spt'akin^. the plan was to withdraw the forces 
ora-dually in the <larkn<'ss of ni^ht during' several 
nights, while keejiin^ tin* front trenches manned 
almost until the (aid. d'he whole uiKka-takinir 
was aetually spread ovia* tiai ni^dits, and was 
divided into tlin't' periods. During t la' tirst 
pt'riod t h(' w'interstf U'es and l^is<•ellJ^necal^^ art ieh 
W(*n‘ i‘(‘mo\(*d ; in the sc'cond pta'iod (‘v«‘rvt hini: 
hut a minimum of food and ammunit i<ui wa^ 
shipped, and th(‘ first drafts of naai were ( iii 
harked; tiu' final sta^e, which at Su\ la oul\ 
took two m^.jhts, was the emhai'cal ion of ^un>, 
transport animals, and the main body {»f troops. 
The Ikirks had no suspicion of these delilx'rat «* 
pi-(‘pai*at ions, which wei*e e(a»duct<*d with 
e\t raordinai’v skill and sttailth. There w<‘re 
o\(‘r St),t)()h 'Turks entrc'nched hef(a*e the Su\ la 
and ^Xn/.a.c liui's, at. distaia'cs \ai*\iu«i Ifom 20 
yards to half a mile, or in r(‘serve <‘los(‘ hehiiid ; 
and onl\' the most extreua* caution pr<‘\ (‘nt<‘d 
1 h(‘m from diseov(Tin^ wlad wasafoot. Mr.W'ard 
l*ri(*<', who witiK'ssed th<* e\acuation. wr<>fe: 

W all <{ui<‘t (‘llllcHMK’v, lit \', I'x on waltoia 

it wti-. It iiijiy l)o mikI tli.lt tlio eiiK 

“ fiy:lit iny: ” that took j>la«o in <*()nn('Mon with tin- 
• •inliarcnt ion ua^ that whirli < iconn'iM I m tlio Au'-t ralia a 
hrimnlos (o wlai "Inaih! ]ia\<' tin* |»o\ ih- «- <►! 


'ta\tn_; to tlio la>t. Many nuai |)ai-atlc<l Ixfnro t hon 
(‘nininaiMlin,.4 otlioorv. to proti'st vi;.;«>ron>lv ai^aina laan^ 
oialnriMl t «• ijo »mi hoard tin* I run^port w hili* inon who had 
arrived »»n the Tnnin''iila. after theiiiscKe^ were allt>W(*d 
to '«tay an hoar or two longer with tin* rearguard. 

At Sn\la the 2 tMl men wlm formed llie ultimate 
rear;^iiard had heen the lir-.t to land thi'i’e m Au}.;u.*'l 
arid, suffering; hea\ \ los<. had .*^1*1 fool ashon* idmoNt 
on ( III* vei y '^a nu* '.f)t>t where, on I he nif^ht of I lecrmhi'r l!l>. 
tiny held the final harrier until tin* work of emharkin^^ 
the Iji^t detaih wa-^ eom[»leted. 

'The (‘iiemy were eomplet<‘l\' de(*ei\(‘d. On 
tin* afternoon of l)(*cemh(*r 2t) a, \'ijj^orous attat k 
was ht'oun in tin* Oapi* lii'lh's area, against somi' 
lr(‘nches at the head of the Krithia. raviia'. 
W it h the help of lir<‘ from warships, the t rc'nchi's 
wer<‘ taki'ii with suadi loss, and held Jioainst 
eoimtc r-at tacks d(‘h\t‘red t lad ni^ht. 'This 
op(‘rat ion helped to di\«'rt fin* <‘uem\'s atftn 
lion. At d.dt) a.m. on the mornin^jc of Decem- 
her 21 a hu}^(* miin* was explodt'd hy the An/,aes 
u(‘ar ItusselTs 'Top. It was firt'd h\ t'lectric 
<*o»da«'f tfoui a <h->'fauee. just as the last troops 
wen* lea\iiio the heach ; and as it had heeu 
driven undet* fin* 'Turkish tremln's it was con- 
>idered that the eu(*mv mu-'f have suflered a, 
hundnd easiailt ii*s, 'The 'Turks thou;j;ht the 
Atl/.a<•^^ wen* alnait to attack, and for fort v 
minuter they hla/.ed avvay^ furiou^'ly’ with tln‘ir 
rifl(*^. at the empty lrc*nches. Some strao^lcis 
who hml lost their way in tin* ma/e ot trc'iicln*. 
wen* not ieli*ln*d off from the An/.ai* heach until 
S a.m. 'The .Australians left many lelt(*i*s of 
fa.rewell to tin* 'Turks, assuring tlnni thtit they' 
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wcro cloan fighters and tliat the Australians 
ho|)(id 1() riic‘(*t ttieni again. A graino[)li()ne 
was left in a eonspieiious plaee in the trench on 
Walker's Kidge, with its disc on and the needle 
rc.*adv to play “ "I’he ^rurkish Patrol.’ iionfires 
of bully })eef. biscuits, and rict — only a siuall 
proportion of the stores — were lit bcd'ore 
lh(* last troops left. JW day})n*uk <wery 
transport had vanished from the coast and 
only on(‘ or two warships ri'inained. When 
the sun was well u[), tla* n'urks on the Anafarta 
ridges ]>egan })ombarding riiocolate Hill, 
Lala Haba, and Hill 10 with more than 



AFTER THE EVACUATION. 

C^aptain Davidson, of II. M S. “Cornwallis,” and 

General Byng. 


their usual violeiare. and it was appanaitly 
hours lx.d’ort' tla'v disco\'ered what had oc- 
curreil. Vrw among t ht' departing troops knew 
how well tlu' luck which ha.<l so often deserted 
them ser\ t‘d them at the ('iid. As a ma.tt<*r of 
fact, the Royal Navy, to whosi' splendid 
organi/.at ion tin' success of t h(' withdrawal was 
cliietly din', found tliat sufficient small craft 
could be concent rat (‘d for the final (Mubarcation 
hours earlier than was originally planned. 
Th<' last movcanents wiM’c tluavfore made a night 
earlier, and it was fortunate that the def^arture 
was aceeU'rat('d. (hi the night of DeiHanber 21 


u tcemendous southerly gale sprang out of a 
clear, sky. Had the original date remained 
unaltered, it would assuredly have found some 
thousands of men ashore and unable to ein})ark. 
'J’hus good fortune, which liad so often been 
deni(‘d them, was with the Anzacs and tho 9th 
Corps in th** closing episode. 

8ir ('harles Monro issued a Special Order of 
tho Jhiy on December 21, in which ho con- 
gratulated all ranks on “ an acdiievement 
without parallel in tho annals of war.” Next 
day he was apfiointed to tho comnuind of tho 
First- Army in France and Flanders, and Sir 
William J:5irdwood remained in supreme charge 
at tho T)ardan(‘llcs. General Hirdw'ood luui 
})e(‘n woiiiah'd on the top of the h(‘ad in thc» 
pr(‘ceding May, but the wound was tliought 
to 1 ) 1 ' sliglit, and he nt'vc’r w'ent on Mie siek list. 
Aft('r tlu' evacuation of Anzm* he had the 
wound ('xmninf'd, and it was found that he 
had Ix'en <*arrying a largi* [)iece ol hulk't in his 
head for seviai months without knowing it. 
On D<‘ceinher 22, on tlic' Krithia front, Secoiu! 
Lieutf'iiant Alfn'd Victor Smith, of the l/5th 
Hattalion, Fast Laiwashire Regiment, met 
with his d(‘ath under cire-umstances so reinark- 
al)l<‘ that his spkuidid self-saerifice sh(‘ds a glow^ 
over th(‘ last nw'Iancholy tlays at Gape Ib'lles. 
The X’ictoria C^ross was posthumously conh'rn'd 
upon him, and in making tlu' announet'iiu'nt 
the London (Utzcltv said : 

ll»' was in 1 he a(’t i>t 1 hrowing a grenade when it sli))ped 
from his hand and fell to 1 lu' hotloin r)f the trench, close* 
to se\(‘ral ot our nilieers and men. Jle immeiliately 
shout «Mt out a warning, and lumself jumped clear and 
info satety ; hut. seeing that the ollieers and men were 
unahle to gel into (*o\ er, and knowing well that t ha 
grenaite was due to exphule, he retnrned without any 
iiesitatioji amt flung himself down on > 1 . He was in- 
stantly killed hy Hie exfdosion. lbs rnag nifii-ent act of 
self-saerifiee nndoiihtedly saved many lives.* 

Wlu'u Suvla and Anzae were evacuatetl, it 
was anm)unccd, probably as a blind, that the 
Krithia hue would ho rctaiiu'd. Some neutral 

* Second Lieutenant Smith was the only son of Mr. 
W, II. Smith, Chief (’onstal)le of Iturnley, and he laid 
he«*n at (Jallipt)li sinei* May. He was 24 y(*ars of ago. 
Writing to his father. Hri^adier-Heneral d'nfm'll .-said : 

“ Po.s^ihly ho Hu>ught lie eouhl extinguish it ; mor« 
likely h<* ili'liherately forfeited his life to savt* otlu-r.s 
from <leath and injury. Whatever his thoughts may 
have been, his act was tme of bravery such as I |)«*i‘snrially 
have nevi r heard surpassed. There was only one result 
pos>,ihle. The grenade exploded, and he lost his life. 
I am afraiil no decoration can eomi'cnsate for the loss 
of vinir only son, but the explatnuioii must make you 
tin* proudest man in bugland, wh(‘!i every one reads tho 
story and eouph’s the memory «>f his name with that old 
and honoured phrase* ‘ A sohlier and a gentleman,’ d ho 
admiration expressed in tlicsi* lim*s is not mine alone, 
hut that of <*vi*ry otlieer and man in the hiiuadi* I have 
the honour to eommaml.” 
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corresponck'nts, notably ^Tr. Oranvillo Fortt'sciie, and tho bulk of tho Rritisli ombaroation was 

who liad soon tht' oonlUot from the* Turkish undortakon at Hi‘acli \V, bettor known a-i 

side, liad ur^od that the Krithia lint* should bo Lanoashiro Laiulinji (sot'- Vol. V., ])p. 4.'>I> 4). 

ht^ld at all costs, booauso it was tht' “ kt*y On th<* nights tif .laniiary r» and <i th<^ ovataia- 

position ” of tho DardaiK'llos, and liktdy to bo tion continiiod in a steady and unhurrit'd 

‘more important than ( libraltar.” Wht'thor fashion. On tho aftorntion of January 7 tho 

there was any further hesitation in l^oiulon Turks began a heavy boiubardnient aecom- 

was not publicly (‘xplaiiu'd, but tlu' French panit'd by muskt'try fire, and they s|>iMng two 

Corps bt'gan to jirt'parc^ to go as soon as Anzac. mint's near Fusilii'i* lllutY, on tho extreme left 

was emptied, and on Decembt'r 2!) formal of tho JhMti.>-h lint'. At l.lo p.m. it was stt'n 

orders to evacuate the whole (^i|)t' llt'lh's ari'a that tlu' 'Furks had tixt'd bayont'ts all altaig t lu'ir 

wore made known, '^blit' d'urkish artillery tire front, and tht'ir ol1ict‘i*s wt're pta't't'ivt'il lai- 

had grt'atly inert'asod in intt'iisity, but thti dt'a\t>uring to pt'rsiiatlt' them tti advaiKM'. Ihit 

Turkish infantry had tleteriorad t'd in (juality, the 'Turkish first -lint' army had mostly bi'eii 

and then' was not much apprt'ht'nsion about an dt'strtiyed, and the nt'W' formations wt'rti 

infantry attack. Tlu' methods a<.loj)t('d at unw illing 1 1 > mo\ t'. ddn' only advanct' actually 

Anzac and Suvla wt'n* altort'd for tlu* Cape madt' b\ the enemy was near Fusilier HlulT, 

TIelles withdrawal. The shipiiuaits of trt»<>ps wliert' there was a brisk light, in which thc> 

were spread over a longta* pt'ritul. The Krt*neh l>riti>h n pulsed tht* Turks, Itising tht'in- 

Ckirps, a British Division, and tht* rt*maining selvt's li\e olbeers anti 1 JO mt'U killt'd and 

Yeomanry got away under cover <»f darknt'ss wtnintled. 'file StaOdrdshirt's hatl tlu' httimur 

at tho \’ery beginning of January, 10 Hi. Hy of bt'aring the brunt of the \i‘ry last action 

.January 4 nearly all the French and 10,000 fought on the (jallipoli Pt'iiinsula.. 

British had gone. JJit^ Frt'uch list'd Bt'ach \’, St'\t'ral limusantl mt'n wt're got a, way tai the 
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A shell from the Turkish guns bursting near the River Clyde. 
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night of January 7, and by the morning c>f 
January 8 most of the guns had gone also. In 
the afternoon the sea became very ro.ign, and 
the embarcation on the last night was greatly 
impeded, dully Boac*li and Hc'arh Y were 
used to some extent, until the sea })eeame too 
high. The final <^mbarcations were made at 
13each W and J^each V, and at the latter spot 
the troof)s passed through the holes in the 
River ('lyde, exactly as had liecm done at the 
original landing. Most of the last bah^hes of 
troojis were afloat by 2.30 a.m. on January 9, 
and the last man left the River Clyde at 
3.35 a..m. He was the principal military land- 
ing ollicer. Then* may have been slightly 
later embar<*ations at Reaeh \V. I'lie very last 
act of the beach parties was to lire great 
mounds of stores and ammunition, and as tiu* 
ships moved off, a tremendous exj)losion of 
tc*n tons t»f explosive mat (‘rial marked tlu^ end 
of the attack on tb(* Dardanelles. 8<*v(‘ntet‘ii 
guns wer<^ left bt'hind and d(‘stroyed, but (»f 
t hese six w(Te Frc*nch naval guns, and all w(‘r<* 
worn out . 

Th(* British losses (ui land at the Dardaia'lles, 


including the Royal Naval Division and al 
Anzac units, were as follows up to Jan\iary 9, 
1916 : 

KilU'tl. Wounded. Missing. Total- 
Odieors ... 1,745 3,143 353 5,241 

Other ranks 26,455 74.952 10,901 112,308 

Grand Total -117,549, of whieh number 28,200 otlicers 
and men wt're recorded as killed or died of wounds. 

The h'reneh hisses are ncjt included in the.se 
numbers ; and it should also be noted that in 
addition to the losses in action, 96,683 sick 
cas(‘s were admitted to hos)3ital at or from the 
Dardanelles between April 25 and December 11, 
1915. 

Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on 
January 10, 1916, said that the retirement from 
(la11i])o[i was one of the finest operations in 
naval or military history, and it would take 
an im])erishable place in our national history. 
The mistakes of tht^ British Government at 
(hdlipoli, as well as of those responsible^ for the 
unsu[)[)orted naval attack and for the various 
cardinal blunders of strategy and organization, 
will probably find an almo.st eejually im- 
perishabJ(‘ f)ln(‘e in the amials of war. 



EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 
The last Turkish prisoners from Suvla. 





CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE DARDANELLES AND THE 
BALKANS: INTERVENTION OF 

BULGARIA. 


Poi.K^Y OF THI«: Allifs fn the Balkans— Results of the Bai.kan W ahs Attitude of Balkan 
States in 1914 -I’osition at beginnino of Dajidanelles (Vvmfaion -M. X'emzelos on ({reek 
Intervention “ ITls Defeat and Resignation- Bulgaria's Claims Xei.’otiations with the 
Allies — Tukco-Bulgahian Agreement Failure of the Mauedonian Negotiations - 
(Jermany’s J3ii»loiviati(3 Triumph— The Russian Ultimatum Huia.aria at War M. \'enj- 
ZELOS Returns to Power — His Second Resignation - 'J’he Allies at Salonika. 


A S we have .seen, the initiation and 
the gradual developinont of Hu, 
Dardanelles campaign wrro very 
greatly influenced by political ratlicr 
than military considerations. As in so many 
<ithor critical phases of a vvai t liat was not of 
tlKMi* making, the Governments of tho Allies 
lacked clearness of vision and definite com- 
munity of purpose in their attitude towards 
Turkey, towards tiie I3alkan States, and 
towards the solution of tho whole jiroblein of 
South-Eastern Europe. In the years before 
tho war they had been engaged in a, desperate 
attempt to kee[) all the Great Powers of Europt; 
united precisely in regard to that proldiMu, and 
to solve it by agreement. When, in 1914, the 
Germanic Powers abandoned pacifie and lCur(»- 
pean ” pretences, and set out to destroy S» rbia 
and to complete the German domination of 
'Fiirkey, the Allies sought rather to counteract 
and defeat this policy than to proiiiotty a 
positive counter-policy of their own. Certain 
undertakings wore, indeed, entered into with 
Russia against the event of the conquest of the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople, but, in the 
main, the Dardanelles campaign was inspired 
less by clear political conceptions than by a 
general hope that it would cut knots which 


iliplom.Mcy had failed to unravel, and, while 
adhiinistc‘ring a. s«'vi*re eb(‘ek to Germany’s 
(‘a.stern ambitions, would ri‘storo the (ionditions 
necessary for furtluT di[)lomatie. labours. 

It was, iiut*ed, obvious that opiaiing of 
tb(i DardaiH‘ll(*.s would have immense jjolitiiad 
eons('(j lienees. It might n'ston* tb(^ Balkan 
Leagia* of Serbia, Gre(‘ee and Bulgaria — this 
tiiia* with tla* adhesion of Pumania. It must 
in any easi* determine tlu' policy and relations 
of all the Balkan States. Unfortunately f.iiluro 
was no less eiataiu than suec<*ss to d(*termin(^ 
the courses of events in tbi‘ Balkans. It soon 
apjieared that, having failed to negotiate a 
l*alkan agreement before embarldng upon tho 
DardaiK'lles entcrjirisf', tho Allies would fail to 
obtain an agreement during tlie progress of 
uneertuin and, indeed, unsuccM'ssful military 
operations. Tho spring and summer of 1915 
wvre oceupic'd in feverish di[)loinatie effort. 
I3ut diplomacy secured the help neither of 
Greece nor of Kuiuania, and in the autumn, 
before th(i Allies had resolved to abandon the 
costly Dardanell(\s eami)aign, hopeless though 
its prospects liad become, Bulgaria had thrown 
in her lot definitely with the Central Powers, 
and Serbia, who had twice driven the Austrians 
off her soil, w^as exposed to invasion of a kind 
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whicth sli(» was pc^werJoss to resist , 'J'ho diplo- 
iiiiu’y of (lie Allies hivil sntTei*(.*d a severe d<'f(‘at. 

We sluill not attem[d to analyse tiio 

wiloh* eaus(*s of this politicjd failuri'. Onr 
uarrativ*^ will in the main tell its own talt^. 
Ihit let us noti^ ni one<? the oflieial aceonnt of 
t!»e policy of tlie Alliivs which was ^rjvon to 
the fTouse of roninions on OctobiT H, 11M5, 
by Sir h]dward (h-ey. It was, he said, at the 
outset of the war the di’sire of the Allies that 

the war should not spread in tlie Near Kast.” 
When, however, (Jermany forced Turkey to 
inlor\'c*ne, tla^ Alli(\s “ conctaitrated on w orkiiij 2 ^ 
tor Ihilkan a^n'ement.” They con'^idered that 
aLcn‘ement ainono- the' J^alkan States could be 
secured only by “ juuttial coiUM'ssions,” wiiicli 
nH|uir<'d “ mutiiaJ consent.” But the “acute 
<livisi<ais ” in t h(' Balkans w’c're sucli that tlie 
policy of t'liihit terinent, promoted by the 
( entral lk>wers, overcame the [)olicy of recon- 
ciliation. Sir Bdward Crey addc'd— and this 
was tlu‘ ^ist of his <*ase : 

In tny opinion it is Umt nothing outsiito a 

propGiKlcraiing advantairo (o tlih Allies in tlie course of 
military events in Kunipc would have enabled us to 
make tho polic\ of LhdUati union prevail over the 
opiwsito policy of bringing about Balkan war. 


In other words tho Balkan policy of the 
Allies was, for better or worse, ba-^ed upon tlie 
expectation of military successes suflicient to 
turn the scale. It is said that in tho spring of 
1015 the King of Bulgaria declared that ho 
would intervene on behalf of the Allies when 
they began to hammer at tlie gates of Con- 
stantinople. When tlio obvious failmo of tho 
Dardanelles campaign was added to the Cer- 
manic conquest of Calicia — freeing him from 
the fear of any immediate intervention by 
Rumania — Ferdinand intervened on behalf of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The first Balkan War (1912) w as, in its origin 
at any rate, a real w’^ar of Liberatifjn, fought for 
the freedom of tlie Christijin population of the 
Balkan Feninsnla from tlie misrule of Turkey. 
It was rendered possible by the conclusion, after 
years of unsuccessful diplomacy, of an allian(?e 
between Serbia and ihdgaria, followed by the* 
conclusion of a Treaty betw'('(?n Jhilgaria ai'd 
Greece and other arrangements wdii(di completed 
the Balkan League. Tho ccmtral feature of 
tho Serbo- Bulgarian Treaty of 1912 was a 
provisional settlement of tlu^ vexed question 
of the ])artition of Macedonia That immensely 
complicated pro>)lem of mixed races and mixed 
eret'ds. Tlie settlonKait was j:)rovisional, espe- 
eially inasmuch as the north-western area of 
Mneedonia remained a “ contested zone/’ and 
much was to depend upon ultimate arbitration 
by Russia. No sooner had th(^ arms of the 
Balkan States triiimplied over Turkey than — 
largely by r(‘ason of the dissensions of the Great 
Powers — Balkan unity was again broken. 
Serbia, r(*fused the outlet to tho Adriatic that, 
w’as luT du(% requin^d “ compensation ” in 
Macedonia. Gorinany and Austriji-TIungary 
fomented the consequent feud, and encouraged 
Bulgaria to attack her allies. The second 
Balkan War ended in tho defeat of Bulgaria. 
Tliis defeat was scaled by tlio intervention of 
Rumania. Tho Treaty of Bukarest (August, 
1912) deprived Bulgaria of tho bulk of her 
expected gains. It gave her, imleed, some 
additional territory to the south-east, wilh a 
strip of coast on the Aegean and a port at 
Dedeagatch. But on the onr* hand the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier, joining the yEgean and tlie 
Black S**a, ran to tho west and not to the cost of 
Adrianople ; on tho otlier hand Bulgaria was 
not only excluded from the “ contested zone ” 
of Macedonia, but w as cut off from most of tho 
territory allotted to her by the IVeaty of 1912 
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BALKAN FRONTIRRS, m3.1*n5 
(Showing terms of Treaty of Hukarcst). 


wiMi Serbia, and by Ili<' tij^rtuMiu'iits \vit!> 
({pfH'CY*. Bul>?ana owed Ikt biiinilint ion t(» the 
eriiamal acit of licr Kin^ and to tlur intrimiesnf 
tlip Ontral F\nvers. l^ut Ruropc lia<i n«) reason 
to be proud of tb.e Treaty Y)t i^iikarrst, wliifdi 
eould not be justified i)y any principles of 
nationality The most that eould be said for it 
was that its te!nf)orary aeeoptanee was perhaps 
preferable to attempts at revision which had no 
prospect of succc'iss. Tlie real hope was that, 
liaving defeated the Central Powers an<l r«*- 
inoved their malevolent influence, the Allitis 


woukl reslor'i; jiistiep in South- fkist cm I'hirope, 
and solve the Macedonian probltan with tJa; 
rc'^t of the fa'ohlems which lual bcfai poisoned 
by < ierman ])oliey. 

Meanwhile the aetiail «i1 natir)n in ih(‘ Ihilkans 
(hirinj^ tht‘ first year of war was tlii-^. Serbi>i. 
was ^niarded ai^ainst Bulgaria by her allianeo 
w'ith (Irc‘eee — the scope* of which, as will bo 
seen, was a matter of sojja* dispute. Bulpjaria 
was cheeked also by th<* f<‘ar of I’Ninnanian 
intervention. On the other hand, Ihil^wia 
was Yjuitt* certain not to remain content with 
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M. HADJI MIGHEFF, 

The Bulgarian Minister, leaving the Legation in 
London, October, 1915. 


mere ntMitrality. Doth in 'J'lirkoy and in 
■Macedonia sh<‘ would endeavour to repair th<* 
loss(»s of the Halkan Wars. Into which scab' 
would Kiiiff Ferdinand hold it tlie more pro- 
fit ahle tf> throw his weight ? He could 1^*' 
trusted to decide rutlilessly aiul selfishly, 
without rej.nxrd tor Bulgaria’s historic debts 
to Russia on the one liand, and Fncland on the 
other. And it was well known that he fhouj^lit 
more of his vanity, often w'ounded by the 
contein[)t in which, ho fancied, liis person 
was lield in Petrogriiwl and London, than of 
the loss and hiuniliation to which he had ex- 
posed his adopted country by the German - 
made Second Balkan War. Unfortunately 
the failure of the Dardanelles expedition and 
the set-back to Russia’s arms in the summer of 
1915 w’ore to give him the excuse that his 
craven heart desired, and enable him to emerge 
as the ally of William TI. and the “ Saviour of 
Macedonia.” 


'From the outbre.ak of the Great War in 
August, 1915, Bulgaria was [>roli]i(^ in declara- 
tions of tranquillity and good intention. Greece 
Ixa'ng pk^lged to join 8erl)ia in the event of 
Bulgarian aggression, J^ulgaria promoted- - 
already, it w^ould seem, under German and 
Austrian a\ispices much talk of an entente 
betw^een Turkey, Bulgaria, and Riunania, as 
the result of wliieli Bulgaria sliould acquire 
Kavoilla, much coveted port on the yRgc'an, 
at the <'xpensc of Greece, and satisfy all Ic'r 
claims in M;\cedonia. IMeanwhile the Bulgarian 
(iovornmenf. nq^^ati'dly declared its dc‘ter- 
mination to maintain neutrality. 8ofla seems 
to have ex|>octe(l Rumania to take early action 
against Hungary, and ]io])ed t]»en to destroy 
the Treaty of Bukart'st and to obtain what 
w'as call(Hl ” a complete rearrangement of 
frontiers in the Balkans.” To these ends thfau* 
was a considerable display ()f Anglophil sen- 
fitut'iit, with revived reminiscences oi Bulgaria's 
debt to Llnglish Lil>eralism under Gladstoiu'. 
In October Baikal) prospects and possibilities 
wern aff(‘ct('d by tJie death of King Charles of 
Rumania., a Ho]ienzr»llern IMiico wliose powerful 
p»'rsonality and experiencf'd statesmanshiy) 
had been for half a ecaitury a considerable factor 
in all the problems of South-Fast ern Europe. 
His fleath umloulitedly made Ferdinand of 
liulgaria .seem a })igger tigure among the lit tle 
Balkan statesman of the time, and wluai 
Turkey’s intervention increased tlie proba- 
liility of Rumanian action, Sofia began to 
blackmail Bukarest. Bulgaria required a 
‘‘ mandati' ” for the occupation of Mace- 
donia, and immediate “ restitution ” of every- 
thing accorded her by the Serbo- Bulgarian 
Treaty of 1912. 

Germany now' developed great dipli»mati(i 
activity. In December the veteran Marshal 
von df'r Goltz, on his way to Turk(\y, paid a 
domon.strative visit to Sofia, bearing an auto- 
graph hitter from the Emperor Willian\ to King 
Ferdinand. In January, 1915, tlie German 
banks made Bulgaria an advance of £3,000,000 
— belated fulfilment of an agreement for a 
loan of £20,000,000 concluded in the .surnnu'r of 
1914, by which Germany secured valuable 
economic concessions. Further advances to 
the total amount of £3,000,000 were promised 
in the course of two or three months. Needless 
to say, Bulgarian diplomacy insisted that 
these financial operations were dev’oid of 
political significance, and “ Anglophil ” Bul- 
garians w'crc permitted to renew their a.ssurances 
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of syiiipatliy with tlio Knfrnto. .Ml thaf wns 
(me was tlmt fhil;^raria was not yi‘t. irivvocuhxly 
coiianitted to tlie Central Powers. 

Wh»‘n. (lien, in Jaininry, tin* Allies 

dtM-iiltHl nixni tlu' grt‘iU vtaitiire at (ht Dar- 
(ianelU's, they ^^(Te in alnxvst eojnpirio iineer- 
tainty as to the future eoursc* of e\ents in tlx- 
Malkans. and in particular as to t h(‘ polity of 
Bulgaria. Hut tlaw Ixiit'ved tliat (lie hour 
liad for (Jreeei' to .strik<', in the spirit of 

h('r treaty obligati<ats to St rhia and on behalf 
of (he just a-spira,l ions of lh‘ll<'nism. 'riu n* is 
no »loubt that I hi* inilitar\' (.‘ouni ils in hiaidon 
were influeiiced ])y eonlidi'iiee in ( Jri'ek inti'i* 
\»*ntion -a confidi'nee sup])oited by the diplo- 
niatie reports and also by t hi' h ss t rustwortl.v^ 
a.s-iurajues of all too international tinaiiee. 
\\ e mu-'t now record brielly tin* disappoint nieiit 
of t la‘S(‘ hop(‘s. 

While King (\>nstantine si^'ined to be bent 
upon luaintainiiig in jicrl’i'ct equilibrium his 
Hfh'ction for lOngland and Kranee and his 
admiration for the Cernian army, the great 
(Jn'ck slaU'sinan and Prime Minister, M. \'eni- 
/.(‘los, helil from thi* b<‘ginniTig of the (Ireat 
War that, tlie welfare of t hi' Halkans and 
the future of (Jreece wi'ri* bound up with 
till* \'ietorv of the Allies.. In l)ecemf)er, 101.*), 
lofig after the events her*e narrateil, the King 
dehaided his policy in a. I'onv^ersat ion \tith a. 
s|)ecial eorrest)oiident of The. Times, “The 
pitiable (joudition of Helgium,” he said, “was 
always before iny eyes.” His desin; was “at 
all costs to kei'p his country from sharing the 
perils and disasters of (lie great l^luropean 
conflagration.” IM. Veni/.elos thought othf*r- 
wise. TTe held that the o])era( ions of the Allies 


agaifist "Ihirki'y wi'ri* (h'eeee’s ('rowniiig oppor 
(unity. He recommended anni*d intervention, 
anil he was ready (o make to Lhilgaria the eon- 
ces^,ions nei essary for Balkan solidarit y, finding 
coinpeiisationofor (Jreece in Asia iMinor. His 
policy and his courage were \\ ort hy of the man 
who hail li\e years before, by his solution of 
(he ('retail crisis, sa\'ed liotlj CJri'iee a.nd the 
dxnast w 

Acting upon t hesi* vif‘w s, M. Veni/.i los ent ered 
into detailed negotiations with Hie /Mlies, aiul 
in .lanuary iv'ceived definite proposals for 
intervention from the Jhatisli Minister at 
,.\t hi*ns, Sij- hj’ancis hhliot, on behalf of the 
British (Jovernment. On January 21 he si/nt 
a close analysis ot (Jreek policy and inter»\sts to 
Jving Constant ine. M. \’i ni/.elos obsi'rv'cd that 
the British communication “again confronts 












BULGARIAN INFANTRY IN ACTION. 
Smaller picture ; type of Bulgarian infantryman. 
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witli one of tlu' most critical periods in 
h('r history.’* He ['>roce(‘d(‘d : 

tTnril lo-clay our f)OIi<*v sirnyily rotislsiod in <ho pie- 
i<»ri (if linn! in so I'nr. >i( loast, ns onr frt'iify 

ol>ii!4ation to Scr*»'a <li<! nob ohliyo ns (<» dnpnrt Uiore- 
from. I’»uL \v<; am (ulU'd to part in tin* war, no 
!o(i^«m* in ordor to fulfil simply moral oblit'al ions, wffirli, 
if mali/.cd, will <*mafo a ;;m'it anrl pouorfnl (irooco, siinh 
as not ovt'ii Iho hoMrst optimist eonld have inuijiinc'd 
only a hnv ;v oars l>H<’k. 

In* ordor It) c*l>tain f la*.' o }j;r(*at oomponsat ions m’t'.at. 
diun^iTs aill cortainly havo to l»»' fared. Mot allt'r lonf; 
and oamful sliid\' of t ho (pi<*stion I end with tin* of)inion 
that ar finniht to fjn-r thrst' daiiLjors. 

\Vt' oiif^ht to race thrin chiolly hocjtuso, oven thonoh 
wo won' to lake no natt in the war now, aial to endeavour 
to pn'servi' our neutrality until the (‘nd, W'O shonltl still 
he exposed to danv;eis. 

Al. \%*ni/,(‘los then |)ointed out that, if Ser])ia 
vv(‘ro ertished by another Aust ro-( iermaii 
invasion, there was no n'ason why the in\ iision 
shonltl .stop short at (bv('e('’s AlatM'donian fron- 
tier, or why it slionld not advjuiee to Salonika. 
Alttunat i\ td\ , Mnlt»aria., at tht' imitation ot 
Austriii, ini^ht be (*\[)(*eled to oeeiipy Serbian 
.M.'ieedonia. AI. \’(aii/(*los eontinned : 

What v'onld Lu' our ptisilion ? We shonltl then he 
tihfim'tl tt> hasten to tlie aid of Serhia unless u’o w i'^hetl 
to ie.eur th(' tiishononi of tli-re^arding onr trt'atv' ohlipa- 
tions. I''.\t'n if we wer(' tt) remain indifft'n'nt to onr 
•noral th'haM'tnt'ut anti im^ asMvo. ee shouM have to 
•^nhmit to tht' tlistnrhant'e nf tin* iialkan rquilihrimn in 
favour of ilnl^aria. wht>, tins s( reny thenctl, woiiM 
eiflu'r nov or '•omti time henee ht' in a |)t)«itinn to attaek 
us, when we '•houM ho eritirt'ly without c'itlier a friend 
t*r an ally. If, on the other hand, we had then to help 
Serhia in order to fulfil the tluty inenmhent npon ns, wo 
sluadd do so in far mt)re nnfavonrahle eireunistanecs 
than if we w’t'nt tt) lier assist anee now', heeauso Serbia 
\Vould already 1)0 erushed, and in eoiisctjuencc our aid 
would he of no, oent host of little, avail. Moreover, by 
reject in;j: now the overt iims of the d’riplc lOfdento, we 
sht>iil<l. t'ven in tlie event of victory, secure no tangible 
conipeiisution for the support wo should have? lent. 


As these passages show, M. Vcniztdos took a 
very definite view of th«3 treaty f>bligationa of 
Greece in the event of any attack by Bulgaria 
upon Serhia. I’his matter was at the root of the 
differences wliicdi arose between ^T. Venizelos 
and King Constantine. Tn the subsequent 
statement to the correspondent of The Times, 
which we hav^e already quoted, the King said : 
“The Greeo-Serbian Treaty deals with a 
Balkan war, and a Ball^an war alone. It was 
only to eoTue into force in case cither Greece; or 
Serbia was -rttfaeked l>y Bulgaria alone. 
Clearly it did not refer, and was novf'r intemtled 
to refer, to the ease of Serbia being attacked by 
two of the great military I'owers of Kurope as 
well as ]>y Bulgaria.” 

Having laitl down tin? prineij)les, AI. X’eiii- 
zelos pro(*(*ed<‘d to define his [)f)liey. Gre'ceo 
must .si*ek the cooperation not only of Rumartia, 
but aGo of Bulgaria. 'J'o this emd s]n‘ must 
no longer refust' all discussion of concessions, 
and no longer, as liitherto, oi)pose any impor- 
tant concessions by Serbia. She must ” make 
adequate concessions to Bulgaria.” Now that 
Greece could look to the rf'ali/at ion cd her 
natiomil aims in Asia Alinor. she could afford 
tf) make concessions. CJ recce should w it hdraw 
her objections to concessions hy Serbia to 
Bvdgaria, “ eyen if tlieso eoneossions extend to 
the right bank of the Vardar.” SJie sliould owen 
“.sacrifiee Kavnila, in order to save ileJlenisin 
in ’furkey, ami to ensure the cn'ation of a nyil 
Alagna G raocia.” lu ndurn Bulgariti should 
promise active cooperation in tho war, and, 
before the actual f*e.ssion of Kavalla, should 
agree, under the guarantee of tho .Entente 
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Powers, to tlio frontier arrangc iiu ui essential 
to “a definite ethnological sottleineiit in the 
Balkans.” If Bulgaria extt'iided lieyond the 
Vardar, Serbia should cede tlio Doiran-G ho vgoli 
district to GftM5ue. If, on the other hand, 
“ Bulgaria's gr«iod ” made coojxjration impos- 
sible, Greece should at least obtain liunuxnia’s 
cooperation, witliout which Gret*k intervention 
in the war would be too dangerous. 

In a second letter, two days later, M. Veni- 
zelos explained tliat, painful Uioiigh the cession 
of ICavalla would be, it would be compensated 
by the acquisition of much larger Giwk terri- 
tory *5n Asia !Minor. When, however, the 
German loan f-o Bulgaria was concluded, he 
Imnself no longer /4^voured t('rritorial conces- 
sions to that coTlfitry. 

The arguments of IVI. Venizelos previiiled, 
however, neither with the King 'nor with the 
Greek General Stall, and the whole history of 
Greece from the opening of the Dardanollt's 


camjiaigii m .Jamuiiy, 1015, ilown to the 
inUa* vent ion of Bulgaria in October, the sub- 
sequent crushing of Serbia, and the evacuation 
of Galli[)oli, was that of a dramatic political 
stnifiTglo, wliieli, liowcwer, lelt Greece still 
“neutral,” but with her territory occupied 
by allied [forces Inij^ed u[)on Salonika. 

During February M. Venizelos continued to 
pniss unsuccessfully for intervent ion. At the 
I ‘('ginning of .March, on the cve of the groat 
naval attack at the Dardanelles, he resigned 
ollice, and ap])euled to public opinion on behalf 
of tli(? policy for whic h he could not. obtain tlaj 
ar»proval of the King. The King responded 
Ijy restoring to ollice the GennanoplUl Chief of 
the Gontjral Staff, wlio had been dismissed for 
an attack on M. Venizelos. A Cabinet was 
formed by M. Gouiiaris, with an avowed jiolicy 
of neutrality. After a brief absem ‘o from Athon^ 
M. Vciiizeloa returned in April, afid, as a preface 
to the General Election which was inevitable 
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0 \ving to the strength of Venizclos’s majority 
in the Chamber, there was an imseeiiily wrangle 
between 'the late Prejni(a* and the Crown, M. 
Venizclos being forced to publish his letters 
to tho Jving which we have alrofidy summarized, 
while tho King and tlio Covornrnent insisted 
upon M. VenizeJos’s readiness to sacrifice 
Kavalla and otliur gains of the second Balkan 
War, and ‘disputed M. Venizolos’s declaration 
that tho King had originally approved his 
policy and authorized negotiations with Bul- 
garia. T);<i Government found means to post- 
porifj tho elections, and M. Venizelos left Greece. 
Mc'anwhilo excitement in Greece was kept at 
fev’or heat by events at the Dardanelles. In 
May tho King bocamo dangerously ill, and 
there was plenty of evidenci* tJjal, while the 
country warmly favourc<l tho policy of INI. 
Venizelos, King Constantino was still a national 
hero, assured not only of tho devotion of the 



PRINCES BORIS AND CYRIL OF 
BULGARIA. 


army but of tho affectionate loyalty of tho 
people. In the middle of June, however, when 
the belated elections w^ore at last held, M. 
Venizelos, who had himself returned to Greece, 
won two -thirds of the seats in tho Chamber. 

The illness of the King still served to keep M. 
Venizelos, even under these conditions, out of 
office. The Premier, M. Gounaris, declared that 
“unfortunately the King’s condition does not 
permit of the taking of any other decision than 
that of awaiting the meeting of tho Chamber ; 
the doctors are of opinion that it is impossible 
for the King to discuss tho political situation 
without endangering his life.” Similarly, the 
proposal of a Regenej'^ was defeated by the 
argument that, according to the Grec'k Con- 
stitution, the initiative in this matter also rested 
w'ith the King, and “ tho ])resont state of the 
King’s liealth excludes all possibility of pro- 
posing such a measure to him.” In the juiddle 
of Juh% in spile of all protests, iXf, Goiinnris 
obtained from the King a decree post|_)onirig tho 
opening of Parliament for a month. >\’hcn 
the Chamber at last iiK^t on August 10, tho 
Venizelist candidate for the presidency of the 
Chamber was elected by a large niajority. The 
Goimaris Gov eminent resigned, and IM. Venizelos 
returned to office. 

We must now rev^ert to Bulgaria before 
describing M. Venizelos’s second, but again 
unsuccessful, effort to secure the intervention of 
Greece on tho side of tho Allies. 

We have seen that Bulgaria's linaiuial 
( raiisaetions with Germany in Janiuiry, 1915, 
already acted as a cheek upon IVf. Venizelos’s 
eouoiliaiory iiolicy. The Allies, however, re- 
garded the matter as only one move in the 
German game, put the best appearance they 
could on the situation, and entered into negotia- 
lioiis with Sofia. The British Government by 
fhc middle of February, or sooner, had given 
Bulgaria to understand that her national 
aspirations were regarded witli sympathy, and 
that there was: every prospect of satisfactory 
negotiations, prov ided that, if concessions were 
made at I lie expense of Serbia, it w as certain 
that Bulgaria would enter the war against 
Turkey. In tlieir subsequent explanations 
British Ministers laid great stress upon tliis 
point — that concessions must depend upon 
Jiulgaria’s definite promise of armed co- 
operation. In his speech on October 14 Sir 
Edward Grey said that this w^os “ an essential 
pivliininary,” and th.at, “ if Bulgaria was to 
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realize her hopes and aspirations, she 
cooperate in the common cause in which thi^ 
hopes and aspirations of other neighbouring 
States who were to make concessions to her 
were engaged.’* I’hc Allies wia-c , indcf'd, 
bound in honour to Serbia, and also unabh' to 
propose terms unjust to Greece. The reply of 
German diplomacy was prompt. AhV^cting 
to desire only Bulgaria’s neutrality, Gerjuany 
and Austria-Hungary ofTored freely, at the 
expense of Serbia and Greece, more gains in 
Macedonia than the Allies could “ in common 
fairness,” as Sir Hdw'ard Grey said, offer for 
Bulgaria’s cooperation. On the otJier hand, 
they began to prepare the way for Turkish 
concessions. to Bulgaria in Thrace. On ]Mar« h 
13, at the very moment that a British ^lilifmy 
Mission were visiting Sofia, The Tiniett corrt'- 
spondent in the Balkan Peninsula reporte^l 
” efforts recently made by Germany to indiu'c 
Turkey to restore to Bulgaria the territory in 
Thrace accorded to her by the Treaty of 
London.” As Tho Times correspondent said, 
this proposal ” aimed at embroiling Bulgaria 
writli the Bntente Powers, iind >\ou!d (om- 
promise the future of Macedonia.”* It provc'd 
to be the key to Germany’s diploinati<‘ s\ieccss. 

When the Bulgarian Sobranye closed at tin- 
end of March — not to me<‘t again until King 
Ferdinand and the RadnslavolT ( Jovcrnnuait , 
which had no majority in the Sobranye, 
had imposed a Gormauophil policx on 
the country — the Premier. M. Hudoslaxolf, 
made an emphatic declaration of th(^ resoivt> 
of tho Government to maintain neiitndity. 
Its effect was somewhat marr(‘<l by the ir*us 
that, in insolent repetition of an almost id.-n- 
tical operation in November, 1911, tlar** had 
been a considerable raid of Bulgarian irregiibirs 
into Serbian territory in the neighbourhood «)f 
Strumnitza. The affair seems to have been 
organized by tho Austrian Military AttaolK* at 
Sofia, Colonel T.axa, who was spending largo, 
sums in bribery, not only of lurkish iiiid l»iil- 
refugees from Serbian ^Macedonia, but of 
Bulgarian officials. M. Badoslavotl loudly 
disclaimed responsibility for the ineiihait, and 
began to issue “ intorviews ” and Press nmi- 
rnunigues to tho effect that the Lntentc could 
have Bulgarian cooperation in return for only 
a part of tho zone of Macedonia whicli wa,s 

♦ Yet Sir K. Grov said in tho House of Commons on 
November 9 that “ n.ports of Hnlgarian nc?ofiations 
with Turkey eame from various Jhilkari sources 
early as A priiy 
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“ uneon tested ” according to the Serbo-Biil- 
garian Tn*aty of 1912, togc^ther with the cession 
of Son's, Kavalla., and Drama by Greece. 
During April tlien^ was, indeed, , conside rable 
optimism as to the pnxspeet of a .settlement 
amf»ng nM)so who could best gauge tho currents 
at Sofia, a.nti it wjis, perhaps, iiu fortunate that 
those who were restionsihle for tlie military 
<»pc*rations at the Dardanrdles showed a peeuliar 
luck of understanding of tho politi<‘al situation 
aijfl of th(‘ \aluf* of obt. lining in adva-nce the 
Balkan assist anei^ of wlu»*li tlu'y soon to 

stand sorely in need. Sliaki'n liy the inti'rven- 
ti<ai of Italy at tin* end f)f Alay, distiirlxd by 
t h<* belief that llumania was pledgc'd to Italy, 
and not yet satisfierl about Ihilgaria, ( h-rmany 
a.t this tijMi' turned fin Binnania. fi’lu' (Jennan 
Pre.s.s now' thn‘a,l (‘uefl. now eoaxf'd, Bnk-irest, 
some writ(*rs using languagf' such as that 
“those who do not oi* will not know that our 
military situation is brilliant shfuild learn the 
faet from the language and attitude of our 
diplomacy,” wJiih' othf’r writ<‘r.« advoi^ated 
“ fair and just ” conces.sifms to Bnmania. 

But, in any ensf\ Bulgaria made extravagant 
fleinands. Knrly in ATay, M. HadoslavotT made 
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GENFJ<AI, MOSKOl’OULOS 
(Oa left) ths; fireek Commander at Salonika. 

|)ri>[) 0 .<als which iriv<3]vcrl tln' oossitm at the 
expojxso of S('rf>ia not ohIn' of tlio “ uncoutratod 
'/.on(' ” but of U^ihiib, aixd tin' cession by Orcoco 
of Seres, Kavallii, and Drainix. On -May 20 the 
lOtiteiiU^ Powers ga\»' Ihoir reply, and oii 
15 lbil<i5iria nnide now projoosals. They 
wer.' oiriei.dly stntcvl to have made “a fiwour- 
lxl(' iinpressi<xn.” and to be a possible “ basis 
fo»’ iK'tJjot ia-tions.’’ J^ut the Allies were not 
read\' with their decision, 'i'hey embarked 
upon lon^jj and tlilTieult, liowes’cr friendly, 
iiv'iJint iations with Ser])ia. Six w(’oks elapsed 
bt'fore they d'livt'red their rej)ly to tho Bul- 
garian proi)osah of Juno 15. INToanwdiile Bul- 
garia b.ad come to terms with Turkey. Thou 
six nion' w’eek> (‘lapsed befcu'c definite offers 
w'ere made to Bul^^ari*!. In this time Germany 
had completed her diplomatic* vielory. 

Tho presentation of tho Bulgarian Koto of 
June 15 to tho BntoritL Povvers coinc idod with 


a great accentuation of Gerinar» efforts. The 
immodiate consequences w'ere dramatic eiiougii. 
On June 21 it was announced at Sofia that the 
German Minister, Dr. Michahellcs, was absent 
in Berlin and would not return to his post, 
lii> place being taken provisionally by the 
German Military Attaehi' in Constantinople. 
Tliis 13 nicer w as a certain Colonel von Leipzig, 
lie had boon employed for years as a German 
agent in Turkey. He had been IMilitary Attach^ 
at Constantinople in the days of Abdul Harnid. 
Ho liad afterwards retired, but was sent back 
again to (>onstantinoplo at tho beginning of 
1015. The object of liis “ provisional ’* mission 
to Bulgaria was the conclusion of a Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement at Turkey's expense. 
Hfj reaclK'd Sofia, and seems to have prepared 
ail ugrocment upon the basis of fhc acceptance 
of all Bulgaria's demands — the cession of 
Adrianoplc' and everything up to 'the line 
drawn from Kuos to Midia. Bulgaria, in fact, 
was to recover all that she had lost in Thrace 
in 1013. Colonel von Leiiizig then returned to 
Turkey. In a few days ho was dead. The 
German Press was su[)f)lied with an ingenious 
story of how lie luid j)aid a visit to the Dar- 
danelles, and, while waiting at the railway 
sta.tion of llsunkoprii for a train to take him 
back to Ci>nstantinoplc, had opened his suit 
cas(3 and been killed liy the accidental explosion 
of a revolver which was lying among his clothes. 
Ill reality he had bc^en murdered by the opjxo- 
nonts of Turkish concessions to Bulgaria. 

Germany, howevw, was not to be deterred 
by s\ich trifles, and, although there was a 
momentary lull in the Turco -Bulgarian negotia- 
tions, they xvero continued upon a more moder- 
ate basis tlian that of tho concessions negotiated 
by Colonel vmn TiCipzig. As regards Bulgaria, 
Germany had a powerful tool in tho notorious 
M. Rizoff, who had been ajxpointcd Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin, and pressure upon Turkey 
w^as facilitated by the increasing scarcity of 
iiiimitions at tho Dardanelles. Rumania 
steadily resisted German demands for the 
passage of war material through her ten'itory, 
and the German Press clamoured for a right of 
w^ay through Bulgaria. The idea was noisily 
propagated that tho most pressing military 
task of tho Central Pow’ers was to open a road 
“ from Hamburg to Baghdad,” by means, first, 
of Turco -Bulgarian cocq.c ration, and, secondly, 
of a great now olfcnsiv e against Serbia, which 
would finally break the re.sistnnco of the bravo 
little State which had twice inflicted crushing 
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defeats upon Austriii-lliingary, and would put 
Bulgaria in ifiimcdialo possession of Macedonia. 

On July 20, while Entonto diplomatists were 
still placing trust in Bulgarian good faith, and 
putting llie last touclies on their n'ply to the 
Bulgarian Note about Mae(‘doiiia, The Tunes 
correspondent in the Balkan Ben insula an- 
nounced the practical eoinpletion of an agree- 
ment ceding to Bulgaria tlio Turkish portion 
of the bedeagateh Bailway. He said : — “ Under 
tlio new arrangeinent Bulgaria obtains the whole 
extent of the line traversing 'Turkisli tirritory, 
together witli the? stations Jvaragaeh, Demolika, 
and Kuleli Burgas. The Bulgarian frontier 
will coii)cid(‘ with the course of tlu‘ rivt'r 
.Maritza, all territory to iIm‘ \\(‘si iK'coining 
Bulgarian.” Noting th(.‘ Bulgaiian assurances 
that tli(j cession of tla^ railway “implied no 
engagement of a [Kilitieal character,” The 
Times observed tJiat it was “ im]»robablc that 
Turkey would Jiave made concessions so large 
without some tertainty of a political quid pro 
quo,'* 

The truth seems to have b(.*('n tliat Bulgaiia 
still retained a nominal, or highly conditional. 


freedom of action, and nermany may e\»n 
have countiMianeed the continuation (»f the 
Bulgarian n(‘gotiat ions w it h t he Entente L*ow ta s 
aluMit Macedonia., t'sp('cially as tiny were well 
<'alcula.t(‘d to cause serious friction among the 
Allies. But to all intents and purpi'sc's I lie 
die was now cast. It may be that the Bulgarian 
UoviM'nment - which, it must be remcMnbi'rcd, 
hail no riNi.son to I'cliove that the counlry 
approvt'd of the i!<*w (tcrmanophil policy- w a-s 
not (‘iitirely insineen', <‘Ven afti'r the events of 
Jul\. But. th(‘ Bulgarian (leneral StaiY I'lts ly 
expresst'tl bolief in tiu* xiclory of the Uenlral 
IVjwers, and bViclinand was only awaiting thu 
moment to throw in his h>t with (lermaiy'. 

On August t the Bnttaite Towi'rs d(‘li\ <‘i’c<l 
their reply to the Bulgai'ian \ote of .June lo. 
On the sam‘‘ ilay they made “ collecti\'e re- 
presentations” in Athens, w here M. Oounari.s 
was still clinging to olVu’e. But the centre of 
tliplomatic inlen*st w as now' Xisli, tJa' temporary 
capital of S«“i‘bia., w h<*re it was ollieialls' an- 
nounced that Kussia., (treat Britain, Italy, and 
Fi aiico had made “ r<‘pr(‘sent at ions of an 
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entirely friendly nature, with ilio hope of 
removing tJie ciiusos of friction t)etween tlie 
Ihilkaii {States and of e-itablishing an entente 
between tliein in order to )>ring the war nearer 
to final sueeess.” “J^he Cerman Jh’css again 
beeaiiK! violently excited. “ It is no longer 
possible,” wrote the Vossische Zcilung^ “to 
disturb the agreianent between l^nlgaria and 
l\irkey. Tlu; active fabrication of Not es which 
has now suddenly begun again on the j)aiT of 
the Quadruple Kntento is merely intended to 
throw sand in the eyes of the world. Of course, 
the diploin itists of the Quadruple Enttmto 
know only too w^ell how^ matters really stand 
with Bulgaria.” ihit if they knew, they made 
no sign. 

The strain upon Serbia was very severe. 
After all her sufferings and all tier victories, 
she was called upon to restore liard-won 
territory to licr treacherous and insatiable 



THE lURKISH CONCESSIONS TO 
BULGARIA. 


neighbour. And the prospect was not im- 
proved by wdiat w^as known of the arrangementj? 
between the Entente l^owers and Italy. Great 
secri'cv wn,s observed about the Treaty con- 
cluded at the end of April which s 'cured the 
intca-v'cntion of Italy in the war at tho end of 
May, but it was known to contain provisions 
regarding espeeially Dalmatia — botii the Dal- 
matian mainland and the Dalmatian islands — 
which caused disjoay in Serbia and among all 
the Southern Slavs. Thanks, however, espec- 
ially to the w isdom and patience of M. Pasliitch, 
Serbia bovved to necessity, and did her best to 
serve tlie common interests of the Allies as wedl 
as the cause of Balkan laiity The whole 
future of Serbia was at stake. In spite of tho 
inevitable opposition of military opinion, T\f. 
Pashitcli held fast. Serbia, lie said, wouid 
go on striving for an agreement with Bulgaria 
“ on eondition that the vital interests of both 
coufitries be respected.” For the rest, Serbia 
would “ fight in accordance w ith the plans of 
the Allies.” Parliament supported him. On 
August 24, the Serbian Skufxshtina, after three 
secret sittings, passed tho following resolution : 

The Clianibor, rendering homage to tho fallen heroes 
ami renewing its decision to continue side by side with 
Serbia’s Allies tho struggle for the liberation of the 
Srrbo-Croat inn -Slovene people at the price of tho 
saeritiees indispensable for tho protection of the vital 
interests of our people, approves tho policy of tho 
Government, 

Although, however, the principle of con- 
cessions had thus been accepted, the concessions 
themselves had by no means been determined, 
and C»^rnmny and Austria-Hungary redoubled 
their efforts at Sofia. Reports were carefully 
circulated to the effect that a strong Austro- 
German attack on the north -cast frontier of 
Serbia had been fixed for the middle of Septem- 
ber, and that the Kaiser had irrevocably re- 
solved “ to wdpo Serbia off the map ” on his 
way to Constantinople. Unfortimately, just 
because the German announcements were so 
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deliberate, they foiuid little? eredenee in re- 
ajionsible quarter-^. It was stiU solenaily 
iiiauitained that Gerjnaiiy “ had not tho men ” 
for a new offensiv^e. Such views were par- 
ticularly prevalent in otticial quarters in 
Kngland, and it was the denionstratiou by 
the (ierinan offensive of the unsatisfaetory 
character of the inilitarv- advice u])t>n which 
the liritish tJovernment relied tliat led, in 
tlie autumn and winter of 1015, to important 
reforms--- t's[)eeially tlie formation of a real 
(Jeneral Staff with a Chit^f who, altliough Loril 
Kitchener remainetl Secretary of State* for 
W ar, was placed in direct communication v\ith 
the C'abinet. 

Meanwhile the diplomatic negotiations 
dragged on, in spite of all warnings. The 
attitude of tho Biilgarian Government was one 
of the utmost suspicion, and tlie near<T tho 
<lipiomatists seemed to L'ome to a settlement, 
the* more insirstent Sofia beeaine that Ihilgaria 
must hav'e not only [)rv)mises Imt aetiial and 
imnK'diate occupation of tlie coded ^Iac<*doniau 
territory. At the end of August the Kaiser 
sent til** Grand Duke flohaim Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg, formerl^y Kegent of Hrnnsvvick, 
upon an urgent mission to tho llulgarian Court, 
aecoJiipaniod by diplomatic ollieials. The 
Grand Duke spent nearly a fortnight with King 
Ferdinand, and was afterwards receiv^ed with 


great honours at Constantinople. On September 
10, M. Uadoslav'oft admitttd that th * Tiirco- 
Ihilgartan convention, already tlescrihed, was 
an established fact, ?dt hough lu* stili main- 
tainetl tho pretence tlait it ‘'involved no 
political engagements.” .Vt the s'lna* tina* 
llul;raria ealltMl to the of)lours tin* Maeedoniarj 
Lhilgarian bands, and all llulgariaiis oi ^laee- 
donian or Thraeian caigin. A strict i*ress 
ct'iisorship vv’as im[)osed, and journals which 
criticized the Ca'rmanophil [/oliey of th'* 

( I(»v t'rnmenl w ere* eonliseated. 

On Se[)tember 11 the F.ntenle Pt)wers made 
at last definite proposals to Ihilgaria, j)ropo>aN 
c.f an extr<‘mely liherni kind. They would 
liave given llulgaria tJie uholt* t»f tin* non- 
contt‘st»*d ” /.oni* Oi ISlai t’chaiia, iia’Iuding 
Monastir, anil also Doiraii a :d ( 1 lu‘\'ghi*li. 
Tlu‘y held out also the [iromist* of a frif'udlv' 
Serho-I Bulgarian agri‘einent ri'garding tla* “ eon- 
teste<l zone” of IMaci'donia, and di]»loinntic 
suppiat of tho Ihilgai’ian di*inand for tie* 
c<‘ssion by ( !n*ece of Kavalla. a-nd by Kumania 
of the [>ortion of the J^obriidja bet\>een Silistria. 
and Varna. In order to allay any just sus- 
picion about tlai fultiJment of the contract, tJie 
Allies w<-re, it set‘ms, willing themselves to 
occu[»y the valley of the \'ard»ir. Siieli terms 
wen* all, or more than »dl, that Hulgaria laid 
any right fo expect. Thev' ended all lier 
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urifvarK^os, ami loft lif*r froo to s^atisfy «^]so lior 
full anibilions in '^riirace. 

But if Bulgaria luul a1 any roonnt period 
of the negotiations been sineere. it was luiw too 
late. It 80011 a})pc‘ared that slie was prac- 
tioaljy coininittod to partieipatijjii in an 
Austro-(!ernian campaign against Serbia, and, 
on the other itand, as the price of tla* Dedea- 
gatch railway concession and whatever otlaa* 
secret sjioils (Jermany laul proinisc'tl, had 
pledged herself to coopc*ration with Turk<‘v.’*' 

On September 17, all thc! leaiU'rs i>f the 
Opposition in tht^ Sobr<inye inad(' a. d<»spei*ate 
(‘tTort to check the f/olicy of the Ki»ig. In an 
audiencA' which lasted for inon* than two lu)nra 
they remonstrated with him in even violent 
tt'rrns^ and declared enipliat icall\ that th(' 
policy of com[)liance with the demands of 
(lormany w’as contrary to the traditions, w ishes, 
and iiiter(‘«ts of tla* people. But it was all of 
no av'aih 

On Septemb(‘r 20 M. Ua.do.sla.voff announced 
to Ilia follow’ers tlie signature of a convention 
with Turkey for tla* maintenanee of “armed 
neutrality on th<‘ part of Bulgaria. On 
September th(‘ deer<*e of mobiIi/.ation was 
issued. Kven now Bulgaria |)rofes'^ed to d<*sire 
|K*aee and a willingness t(» continue iK’gotiations 
about Macedonia. Oii September 21 M. 
liadoslavoff oOicially aissnred thc Ihitish and 
Bussian Ministers tliat the Bnlgariai» mobiliza- 
tion was not ilire<-t(‘d against Serbia. 'To the 
(ilrcek Minister he described tlu; mobilization as 
merely ai preventive m<msure. On Sc'ptember 
Sir Kdwanl Orey said in th(' Houses of 
Oommons : — “ My oOieial infonniilion from the 
Bulgairhin (h)v<*i’ninent is that tlu*y iiavt* taktm 
up a posit ion of armed neulnility to defend their 
rights and independence, and that they liave no 
aiggressive intentions whatever against Bul- 
garia’s neighl>our.s.” Sir Kdward tlrey re- 
ferred to. the “ w^arm feeling of sympatliy for 
the Bulgarian people ” tluit was traditional in 
Kngland, and aidded ; 

As long as Bulgaria'does not side* vith the cncinirs of 
Great Britain and her Allies, there can he no quest it>n 
of British influence or forces being u.scd in a sense Inutile 
to Bnigaiian interests, and as lon.g aa th«* 13 ulgnrian atti- 
tude i.s nriagcres.siv'e, there should he no disturhaiiee of 
friendly relations, ff, on the other hand, the Bulgarian 

* It shoiihl, however, bo observ'ort that some com- 
petent critics have held that it was only after the Rn.s.sian 
ultimatum that Bulgaria definitely pledged herself to 
military action. According to this view there was, 
indeed, no longer any hope of Bulgarian intervention 
on the side of the Allies, but it was conccivahlo that, 
without military pletlgc^s from Bulgaria, thc Germanic 
Powers would bo unable to attack Serbia. 


iii<iliili/aM(Ui A* ere to re-'ilt in Ihi’Lr’iria ns.-mning an 
a..;^"e--i\e attitude- oji the. 'i<lo of on;- <*neinies, we are 
prcparoii to give to mir 1 ’rientls in the Ualliaii- all the 
--iipporf 111 our powei, in the manner that would be mo>t 
wolcotno ti» them, in cuiu-cri with our Allies, witliout 
nw.Tve and without tiuidificat i<ui. 

But I h<‘ >il uai iiiii \»as hopch'ss. ()u Octebor 
2 tin* slnti* of affairs was ollieially di*.-'>«‘rihril m 
l.oudon as ouc of “thc utmost giaeit\.’’ On 
()ct<d)(‘i* .‘I Russia addres'-^ed to ,Bul!.':aria the* 
billow ing Note : 

“ Kv<‘iits which are taking place in Bulgaria 
at this moment give e\ idenet^ of the* dt'tinilo 
d(‘<‘isioii of King Ib'nhnand’s ( lovt*rnm(*nl, to 
placo till* fate of its eonntry in the hands of 
<h*r!nan\’. 'Tlu* presence of (k‘rmnn a.nd 
.Austrian oflieors at tin* Ministry of War and 
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ort tlu* sliii'fs of the arm;,, tin* corn*enf rat n.n ni' 
troops in tin* zone bonha-itig on S(‘rbia. and the 
ext<*nsive finanei il --iuppoi-t ac<*epted from our 
(‘iieinies by tin* Sofia Oabinet no imiger leave 
any donld as to the ol)j(*cl t)f fin* present 
inililary ja-eptirat ions of Bulgaria.. 

“ l'h( Pow<*rs of the Fait<‘nfe, w lio liav^e at. 
heart the realizathai of the aspirations of tlie 
Bulgarian ]M‘ojdi*, have on many oeciisions 
warned M. l^ad<»sla\-off that any hostile act 
against Serbia w'ould be eoiisidcred as directed 
aiaiirist themselves. The ns.sn ranees given by 
tlus liead of the Bulgarian (’abiiiet in r“ply to 
these warning.s are contradicted by facts. 

“ The rcpr<*sentative of Russia, boun<l to 
Bulgaria by th(* imjierisbable memory of her 
liberation from tlu* I'urkish yoke*, cannot 
sanction by liis pr(*sonce preparations for 
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liMtric'idal a; 4 ;^ressi()ii agiiirist a Slav and alli<*d 

“ Tilt* Kiissiaii Minister has, then'fore, re- 
<•( orders toleav'e Ihilgaria with all tlie staffs 
of lh(‘ L'^i^.ition and the ( 'onsii!at(‘s, if the 
Bulgarian ( ;<»\’(‘rnnaait dot's not witliin tweiity- 
hmr lioui’s opt'iilv fa'cak with Hit' eneiuies of (ht‘ 
Sla\' eaust* and of Knssia, and does not at onet* 
proceetl to staid away tlit' otlieta’s helonging to 
the armies of States which are at w ar w ith I fie 
Btwvers <»f (lit' Kntente.'’ 

Kranct' and (inait J hi tain assoeiati'd tlit'm- 
st'lves with the Russian repr’t'Staitat ions. No 
satisfactory rt'ply was ret'cived fi-om Ihilgaria,. 
On ()ctofa*r a t h( Russian, French, aiul British 
.Ministers at Sofia a.sked for tht'ir passports. 
Bulgaria was at war. On Octohi'i* 7 it was 
annoiinct'd fnan Berlin tliat the Austrt)- 
t Icrman offensiM* had ht'gun, anti it was claimed 
f ha.t the Drina, flit* Save, and the D.uiufx' had 
l)(‘(‘n crosstsl “ in many places." 

Wt' must now' return to (InM'ce. ]\r. X'enizclos 
had, after many delays not altogidher relevant 
to tile w’l'lfan' of his country, ndurru'd to power, 
as we saw, in the middh' of Vugust. Me main- 
tained closf' (‘ontact with t la* fhiliMite Bowers, 
a.nd took part in the n<‘go( iat ions idiout Mace- 
donia. which cuhninati'd in th<‘ propost'd con- 
ci ssions to Bulgaria. By t he mitidle of St'ptem- 
h(‘r tlu' situation ht(*am(‘ extremely menacing, 
and Ix'fore M. i^adoslavoff had declared hi'^ 
arrarigi'inents w ith Turki'y, ( Irecce liad definit** 
tlij)lomati(^ information that Bulgaria was 
pli'dged to ( Jermany On Septi'inber IS M. 
X’eni/tlos had a long audieiaH* of King Con- 
stant in(\ and disiaissed witli him the threatened 
Austro-( Jermaii invasion tif Serbia and tlie 
w hole Maci'dtaiian (|uestion. It was annouiiceil 
tliat the King and M. Wni/.elos w ere in coiupk'te 
agi'cement about the jiolicy to be jairsiied. 
.Vs alri'ady stated, tiu' Entente Bowers had, in 
connexion with their offers about Macedonia, 
mentioned to Bulgaria tlu* possibility that their 
troo[>s should oc'cupy tlie valley of the \hirdar. 
On Septi'inber 21 * M. Venizelos. seeing tliat 
Bulgaria had proclaimed a [lolicv of armed 
neutrality," invited France and (Iivat Jhitain 
to send l.*)f),tMfl> men to Salonika, ar.d gave the 

.Mr. As<i|iiitli in the House of (\)iiiriiou-;, No\i*inhor 2, 


express undertaking that (h'l'ece w ould mobilize. 
On September 2.*!, immediately after the 
Bulgarian geniTcal mobilization. King Constan- 
tine reeeived M. V'enizelos, and signed the 
mobilization decree. It was generally believed 
that (ireee(‘ laui d^ ‘finitely decided to fulfil her 
treaty obligations to Serbia, and that the 
intervention of Bulgaria would immediately lx* 
followed by the intervention of Creeee. On 
SeptemIxT' 2h .M. C(‘iiiz<‘los said in the Greek 
Clianilicr:- " Notwit Jislanding an universal 
desire for peace, the Grex'k nation is ready to 
defenil the iiiti'grily and vital interests t)f the 
eoLintrv , and to resist every attempt on the 
part of any Balkan State to establish a ])re- 
dominaiiee which would mtvin tiu* end of tht* 
political indcpi'ndcnco of the otlu*!* States." 
But great diftieulties Jiad arisen, and M. 
Wnizelos was shai‘[)ly o])))osed, hy the Gr(*ek 
military authorities as regardid the* Salonika 
landing and the eoiuing camjxiign, and by a 
Germano[>liil group of ]X)lit icians, led by the 
v(‘teran M. Tlieotokis, who were still in fa\our 
with the* King. On October 2, in spite of all 
opjxisition, M. V'eiiizi'los. undtT a mi'rely formal 
prot(*st, informed the French and British 
Governments of Greece's approval of the 
landing. On October 4 he again addii‘s.sed tlu* 
Chamher. M(* said th.ai Greece would not 
" take material measures to prev(*nt the passage* 
of the Anglo-Freneb armies whi(*h were hasten- 
ing to the aid of the Serbians, tlx* Allies of 
< Ircf'ce, w ho were t hrcali'iieil by ila* Bulgarians." 
But on the following day King Constantine 
repudiat(‘d M. V'l'nizelos’s declaration, and iTc 
onet* juore ri'sigiu'd t»niet*, being sueeeedt'd by a 
Ministry formed undt*r tin* ntaninai K'adt'rsbip of 
.M Zaimis. 

The ni*w' Govern m(*n1 reaflirmed tlu* neutrality 
of Greectx "Tlie result," as Air. Ascpiith 
said aftt'i'wards in the House of Commons, 
"was tliat Seihia. without Greek supjiort, was 
left to bear the brunt of a frontal invasion by 
( lt*rmany and Austria and a side attaek from the 
King of Bulgaria." The Allies remained at 
Salonika, and eonsolidat(*d their position there, 
but. as w ill be seen later on, th(*y were unable to 
!‘t*nder effective aid to Serbia in her hour of 
greatest tribulation. Belgrade was occu[)ied 
on October tl, and Serbia was soon overrun by 
tlie invaders. 
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T ub Hiuincial history of the first 
year and a. half of the war matl<‘ 
it. clear that Bin oconoinic ondii- 
raiK^o and posvtT of ailaptation 
|>oss(‘sscd by the gn>at industrial Stati's aial 
the ]Jower of organized credit had been, in 
almost all quarters, v(‘ry greatly iinderi'sti- 
inatiTl. It liatl not biion realized to M'hat- an 
extent prodiiet ion eould bo inen^ased a-iid to 
what an exitait consumption eould Ix^ n*dueed. 

Tho mobility and power of reeuixration 
displayed by the British credit systtaii showed 
its intrinsic strength uraler an almost unimagin- 
able strain. That wi? should have Ix'eii able 
in the first nineti'cn months of a conflict 
involving two-thirds of the p(‘oples of the 
world to raise? a.nd eipiip an army of a size 
n^wor previously eontentiplat ed by us, to 
carry on ovir foreign trade? at a eomparativ(*ly 
high level, and at the same’ time tf> provide* 
funds to the auiount of over £1,700,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying on the war — a sum 
equivalent to considerably more than one-half 
Vol. VI 1.— Bart 85. 


of the? national ine*i>mc* eluriiig tJiat period- — 
may he justly re*garele'd as great acliievemonts, 
wliieh befeire? the* weir weaild have? been loeekenl 
upon as utte'i'ly impossible* of ac(?omplis}mu?nt. 
But a still grcale-r proeef of our e*cone>mie 
strength was eiffeerde el by the? fact that, not- 
wit hstiirHling the* treiMondous finaiie?ieil dis- 
turliance? e‘iiuse*el by the? war, we? found it 
peessihle? practically te) double our revenue 
from taxation. 

The? varieeus e?me*rgt*ncy mca.sures wiiicii 
were* jielople'd immcdiiite?ly after tho out- 
break of weir in oi*ele*i* to preserve British 
e re*eiit. were fully dr?se*rihcd in Vol. I. (Cliapt(?rs 
Xr. and XII.). On Nov(*mbor 27, 1914, 

Mr. Lloyd rje*e>rge*, tlicn Chancellor of the? Kx- 
che (pie r, made* an inqiortant statem<?nt in tlio 
Ke3iise of Commons with regard to tho action 
which the (Government had taken to meet tJio 
abnormal economic conditions which hod been 
e re*a.t<*d by tho war and tho reasons which had 
guided tho Government in taking such sti 3 ps 

Mr. IJoyd George said the Government had 
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RIGHT HON. R. McKRNNA, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

tindort.a.k(>n rc'sponsi]>ilitios that no Governmont 
htul (?v(jr b(ien called upon to undertake in the 
past. Their defence was that the circuinstancos 
were of an uniLsual character. That was the 
first groat war that IurI over boon fought under 
modern conditions. In the great Napoleonic 
wars practically all the countries of the world 
were self-contained. Great Britain had one- 
tliird of its prosont population. It raised its 
own food. Tho total imports and exports of 
the country together came to about £S(),()00,000 
in those days. Jn 1913 the imports and exporhs 
together came to about £1,500,000,000. Tlio 
Government luid not merely their own business 
to run, they were an essential part of the 
machinery that ran the whole international trade 
of tho world. They provided the eajatal to raise 
tho pnxluce ; they carried half the. produce, 
not merely of their own country, but of the 
whole world. '^Fliey provided tlie capital that 
moved that produce from one part of the world 
to anolJier. They were transacting half the 
business of the world by means of tho bill on 
l^ondon. A great war affecting nearly two- 
thirds of the whole population of the world 
crashed into this fine delicate paper machint^ry : 
confusion w as inevitable and undoubtedly there 
w as great confusion. The deadlock that ensued 
was not duo to any lack of credit in this country. 
It Wiis entirely duo to tho fact that there was a 
failure of remittances from abroad. Wlien the 
w^jir broke out there w'ore between £350,000,000 
and £500,000,000 of bills of exchange in cir- 


culation w hich bore British signatures. At that 
time most of them had been discounted ; the 
cash had been found from British sources and 
the failure was not due to the fact that Great 
Britain had not paid her creditors abro€id ; it 
was entirely due to tho fact that those abroad 
could not jjay Great Britain. When tho 
moratorium came there appeared to be some- 
thing like a failure of British credit, but it was 
not a British failure at all — it w^as because 
remittances could not bo obtained from foreign 
countries. It was vital to the credit and good 
name of Great Britain that those bits of paper 
wdiich were circulating throughout the globe 
with British names upon them should not be 
dishonoured. 

Tho Governmont considered that it w^as a 
very great national emergency and that the 
consequences of a false step might bo very 
serious for tho trade of tho country. They 
eventually set up a permanent Committee to 
assist the Government. It consisted of INIr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord 
Kovclstoke, tho Governor of the Bank of 
England, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and Sir John Bradbury. 'Uicy first of all 
declared a moratorium, to give everyone time 
to look round. Then they decided that some 
step should bo taken to restore tho national 
exchange, and the Government agreed to 
advance Treasury notes to bankers at Bank 
rate to tho extent of 20 por cent, of their 
deposits. At first tho bankers availed them- 
selves of this currency facility to the amount 
of nearly £13,000,000, but by tho end of 
November, 1914, the amoiuit had fallen to 
only £244,000. 

Tho official correspondence with regard to 
tho issue of notes by the Bank of England 
in excess of the limit allowed by law at the 
time of the outbreak of war is of great his- 
torical interest. It was issued (rather tardily) 
as a White Paper at tho end of October, 1915 : 

I. — Letter from the Bank of Knoeand to the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated August 1, 

1914. 

August 1, 1914. 

Sir, — Wo oonsidor it to be our duty tii lay before tho 
Government tho facts rolatiriK to the extraordinary 
demands for assistance which liave been niadu upon tho 
Bank of England in fonsociuonco of tho threat onod 
outbreak of hostilities between two or more of the Groat 
Powers of Europe. 

W© have advanced to the Bankers, Bill Brokers and 
Merchants in London during tho last five days upwards of 
27 millions sterling, upon the security of Government 
Stock, Bills of Excliango, etc., an unprecedented sum to 
lend, and which, therefore, we suppose, would be suffi- 
cient to meet all their requirements ; although tho pro- 
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portion of this sum \vlu< h uiay ha\ r hot-n soiit to tliu 
country iinist inatorially ath < r the (luestiim. 

Wo eoininorii!e(l this iiinrtain^ with a reserve «it 
jL I i .4-2(ht^hO, whieli htis hc'eu tlrawii upon so hir^i'lv that 
wo cannot etUculato upon hav iti;^ '^u mtu-lt as 1 1 l.(»UU.t»(Ki 
this evonin;:, mnUin;^' a lair tiUoujuiee tor u hat may he 
roma,iiiiii;j; at tlio hrainehfs. 

We have not up to the present refusasl any le^ntiniati' 
applieation for as-isianee, hut inning repaid to tin* 
<lopletion of tlie reserve*. v\ e tear that unless ue obtain 
authority to issin* Notes against Seeuiities in e\ee^s of 
the amount pormitted hy law it will short I\ h« < onie 
noeessitry to eurfail the fa<iliti»'s whieh tjuder pri'sjMii 
eondit it>ns we re;;ard it as t'ssentini to oiler to th.‘ iraile 
and cominoreeof tlm eountry. hav e i lndu>n»)ur to In . 

Sir, your ohotlieni servants, 

W \i/ri a ( 'i NLirn;. 

li. L. Xkwmvn. 

II. — LifiTTKFi i-'itoM riu: IM{iMi:MiMsri:i{AM)CuAM lu.noit 

OV THK KxrUKQlJKU TO rUK IhVNK OJ* Ks»:l.VM». 

DATKD A run. ST 1, 111 11. 

'rreusury (’hamheis,. Whitehall. S.W . 

A U;^MIst 1 , lint. 

LIknti.KMKN, — We Imv the honour to aeU now l«‘d>;e 
the reeeipt of your letter ot this day to the (’haueellor «•! 
the JCx<*hequer in |•e;i;ard to the e\ I raor<linarv demands 
whieli ar<^ l)eiu ^4 nuule upon (he JianU ol hii;;land m 
cunst‘cpiemn‘ of the threateui'd niilhiealv ot hostilities 
h('tW'e(Mi two or luca'e of the (ireat Towers of Kurope. 

In tlie eireumstau<e> repr(*seiite<l. His .Maje-^tv's 
( •overnimMit reetauiMeud that, if tlie HanU of lai^laud 
shall tind that, in »>rder to meet tlu' wants ot hvtinnate 
eomnuTee, it is reipiisite t(» (‘vteiid i|s dis«oiints and 
advan<’(’s upon approvi'd seenrltie.^ -,o as to reipiiie 
issues of Notes heyond the limit fixed hv law. this 
neei'ssit y should h<‘ ni<‘t iimni'diat «‘l v upon it o<*eurnnn-e, 
and ill that evinit I law will not tail to make application 
to Tarliananit tor if-* s.iiietnai. 

No sncdi discouiil oi- ad\ auee should oe ejanted at a 
ra.t<' ot iiiti'i’i'st less than 10 per eeiu.. aial Mis Mau stv's 
< oivn'rntnent reserve it to t lains«.‘l v es to reeoiimieiid, if 
llH*y slnaild see fit, the imposition of a higher iat«'. 

Alter ih*du(‘tion, hv the Hank, ot wli.ite\«*r it inav 
eonsidi'r to he a fair « har^e tor ii - ii k. expen-e. and 
t rouhle, the profits of these a<l\anees will .leerne to the 
public. AV e liav e the honour to he. (ientlemen, \ oiir 
ohedioiit Serv ants, 

II. M. Nsyi jTn. 

I >. hi.ov i» < J laim.i:. 

On Xo\cni])rr ?>, Mr. AsfjiiitJi. in rr|)Iy 

to a qiK'stion in t In* Hoiisr nf ( 'onmions windJirr 
llu* authority gi\’('n to tJir l>nnk In .siispriul 1li<‘ 
Jhiiik Ac t Itad hrrn ( {incrllrd, suit! I hut t hr 
authority of Aukiust J wus nrvrr urtrcl upon, 
and was suprrsrdrd liy the ])rovisions of t hr 
<kirrc*nry and Hank Xoirs Art, whirli 

r(‘c*c'ivc‘d the Jloyal Assent on An^nsl (>. On 
August 7 and S, as a-drcjiiate snp[)lirs ol c-urrcairy 
notes were' not for the nionu'iit availiible, certain 
notes of the Hank of Kngland ere usc-d at tlie 
rc'c^uest of tlic^ Trrasnry for the })iirposr of ad- 
vance's to bankers under th<* (’urrcaicy and Hank 
Notes Act, the inoxiinuin I'xeess involvi d hein^ 
£:h(14:b000. By Aujrfist 1(1 the position as re- 
gards the bank notes bad become normal in all 
respects. 

'Die next step the Oovernment took ^^as to 





M. KIBOT, 

riic h'rench Minister of Finance. 


ana.rantec* tlie due payment of till bills aeee|)tt*d 
by Hrilish houses, and to ofh‘r tlir aerepting 
hon.srs rrasonahli' lime in \shieh to enllrrt the 
ilebls due to them and nu*et thi‘ bills. (In^at 
I iril ain .'s luit iomd \\ etdt h inelud(‘d 1 1 ,11(1(1,(100,(1(10 
ol uood foreign securities the greater part re- 
pr<‘senting in\(*stments in countries umtlfeeted 
h\' the wttr and in addition tliere were assets 
in this I'ountry in tin* sluvpe of land, rollirries, 
factories, rail\c }i\'s, and luirhonr.- , worlli another 
11.4.000,000.000. 'I'he ( JoN'ernment felt, that 
with assets such its llirsr it would h<* a eritninal 
act of iirgligrnre to allow the credit of the 
rcuiiitry to he r\ rn ill douht for 21 lioui’s in 
respect of ,t4r>0,000,000, most of it ow ing to their 
own people. They d<‘eided, tlierefori*, that the 
time iiad <<une to Ji\ pot lieeat e the credit of the 
State in order to mainta-in tia* finatieial ecjuili- 
lu’iuin. 

1'hi *se. then, were the thn‘e steps tlie (h)verii- 
meiit tot>lv : (I) t hc‘ preparation of a mora- 

torium, (2) the issue of eiirnaiey facilities, 
an<l (4) the giairantoe. of tla^ due [laynient of 
tlie hilb. Hy these m(*ans the iiniiiipeaehablo 
eliaraeter of the fbitish bill of exehangr* was 
maint aim'd and anything rc^sianhling a. tinancaal 
catastrophe entirely averted. Hills timounting 
to 1 1 2ll,(l()(l,(l(l0 w'ere diseountc'd in this coun- 
try : i:4o(l,(l(Ml,()00 to .i:r>(l0,(Kl(l,0()0 of liills which 
wert* out at the outbreak tif war had most of 
tlu'iii been disposed of by the end of XovemV>er 
in tlu' ordinary eoiirs<‘. '^riu're W'ere at the end 

8 r» 2 
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Mr. McKenna addressing a meeting at the (guildhall. 


of November, 1914, £12, “>00,000 of bills that 
had not arrived at niafnrity. Jt was csti- 
mat<»d that by the end of the* war would 

be about £50, 000, 000 of bills of all elasses in 

eold stora^^e ” liills which could not bn 

ilealt with because they related to belligiaHuit 
eountrit's and wcto impossible to collect. 

H('fon3 th(* ( Jov('riiment brought the mora- 
torium to ail eiul th<*r(‘ tlirt'o thinf'>^ to 

consider ;— ( 1) The position of iiiaiiy }>eoj)le 
who still could not carry out their (Contracts 
owing to the w«>r, (2) thi3 r(*st oration of the 
foreign exchanges, and (Ji) the reopening of the 
Stock Kxchange. 

W it h regard t(3 the first point the Governin(»nt 
thought the best way to dc'al with it was by the 
passing of th(5 Courts (Kmergency Powers) Act, 
which provid(*s that no man can put any legal 
pro(*('ss in ojH'ration without first of all obtaining 
th<* sanction of the Courts, and if the debtor is 
able to establish th(‘ fact that his inability to 
me«'t his delits is du(' to circumstances arising 
out of th(* war then relief must bo given to him 
during the pta’iod of the war and for such time 
as tlu' Courts think fit. 

'^riu* second niatt(*r as the restoration of the 
exchanges. In spite of the (Jovernment having 
uiuh'rlaken the discounting of bills there was 
still trouble in the foreign exchanges. As long 
as the drawers and taidorsers of the bills were 
still lu'ld responsible tluy did not care to under- 


take any fresh liability. Foreign ]>anks, foreign 
tlrawers, foreign tmdorscTs and endorsc'rs and 
dra Wei'S in England were \’er>' diary of in- 
curring fresh liabilities unl<‘ss other liabilities 
could be li(tuidated. This interh'red w ith the 
action of the exchanges, and they wt‘re not 
being restor'd as ra])idly as w as desired. After 
full consideration the CJovernmimt found that 
tlu‘ b(‘st way of rc'storing th(3 old machinery was 
to release the endorsers of tlu'- ])rp war bills and 
simply retain the liability of the acceptors. 

The dithi-ulty with regard to the Stock 
Exchangt^ was the fact that aViout £90,000,000 
had been borrowed against Stock Exdiange 
securities befoi'O the war began. If the banks 
had pressed for the rejiayment of these loans, a 
mass of securities w ould have been placed upon 
tho market and the value of all securities might 
have been reduced to a deplorable level. The 
Government, who would in all probability bo 
the only borrow’crs in the mark^^b for a con- 
siderable time to come, w'ould havi' had to pay 
incredibh^ rates of interest. The Ooverninent 
was asktxl whether, if there was a guarantee 
that those seciu'itios would not be placed upon 
the market until six months after tho war, they 
w’ould be prei^ared to advance money for tho 
purpose of enabling tliose who had lent money 
on the securities to get some of their cash to 
carry on until the w ar w^as over. It was found 
that out of the total advances of about 
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£90,000,000 between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 had been advanced by the banks 
and about £40,000,000 by other firms, institu- 
tions, and corporations. The C;o\ ('inment 
told the banks they would not advance tliem a 
single penny. They had assisted them on thf'ir 
bills of exchange and given them curreiu^y 
facilities and therefore they would have to makc^ 
their own arrangements with iho. Sto<;k Ex- 
changes, But the Govex'nmcnt agn ed to ad- 
vance to lenders other than banks GO per ct nt. 
of the value of their securities on July 29, H)14, 
on the express condition that tlio banks under- 
took not to put their securities on the market 
until six months after the war. That was one 
of the things that helped to restore confidence. 
Settlement day (November 18) had been re- 
garded with considerable apprehension by 
everybody on the Stock Exchange ; but it 
passed so quietly that it did not interfere^ with 
the huge Goveriunent war loan tliat was put on 
tlie market at the same time, and, in addition, 
there was not a single apjilication for Covern- 
rnont credit. It was important that the 
Government should have some cont rol over the 
Sto(’k lOxchanges, so they stipulated that the 
Stock Exchanges were not to b<^ re-opcn(‘d until 
they had the sanction of the Tn’asury, and only 
on conditions that the Treasury thought right to 
impose in the national int ('rests. 

The Liverpool Cotton E\(Jiarig(^ was r(‘- 
ojiencd under a guarantee of a simiiar nature. 
Assistance was also given to many small traders 
in provincial towns wlio liad Ix'tJii sending goods 
to the Continent without liaving bills of ex 
change. 

On December 22, 1915, tla* C‘iianc('ll<'>r of the 
Exchequer, in reply to a quest iofi as to what 
amount was advanced by the Treasury to finns 
in London to enable tlaaii to meet their obliga- 
tions in the early days of the war, said it was 
undesirable to give figures in detail, and lie was 
unable to give sepa-rato figures for London, 
n'he total amount advaiieed undc'r tJie Tivasury 
schciiios formulated with a view' to tiio pro- 
t(*eti(3n of credit at the outbreak of war was 
about £200,000,000, and the? amount outstand- 
ing at November 31, 1915, was £35,500,000 ; so 
that over 82 per cent, of tlie original advances 
hod been repaid. 

The various measures taken by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of re-establishing credit 
W'ere favourably received, and the economic 
system rapidly adapted itself to the new con- 
ditions. The Moratorium came to an end on 


November 4, but ('arly in Sept('mb(^r — although 
it was not publicly declared the Ranks really 
came from under it and earrit'd on tlu'ir business 
a.s if no Moratorium exist(‘d. Sona' amount of 
irritation wiis felt with regard to tla* action of 
certain banks which showed a dispositicjii to 
withhold en'dit faeilith's, hut a warniug from 
th(' (’haueellor of the h]xeh(*(pu'r appt^arod to 
havt' liad sat isfaetory results. 

TIh* mid-August Stock Exehauge sc'ttlemont, 
whiehliad bei‘u post [xau'd under the Moratorium, 
was practically completed on November 19, 
and it w as earrit'd (lirough wit h astonishing ('ase. 



[ ilidtt i' • t'ty 

VISCOUNI ST. ALDWYN. 


Tla; idTairs of a small numbt'r of members were 
wxjund up undt'r the new lirpiidation ruh', but 
tli(‘ amount of stotrk wliieli was earrit'd over 
under the Euiergt'iiey ILili's was much smaller 
than had been ant ieipatt'd. Tln^ House re- 
mained elost'd until the end of the year. 
“ Stret^t ” dt'alings w ere carried on under 
stringent conditions, tht' principal condition 
being that all bargains were for cash and no 
members were allowed to do business in certain 
securities^ — principally trustee securities below 
the minimum prices w hich had been fixed by 
the Committee. These prices were in almost 
every case the mean prices of July 29. 

The recovery of the internal credit system 
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from the first shock of war was very rapid, 
and it was no doubt accelerated by the failuro 
of the CJeniian Army to jnarch oti Paris, and by 
the dramatic success of Admiral Sturdc'e’s 
siii[>s in the Falkland Islands battle. At the 
C‘nd of July, 1914, the total deposits of 
the r-.ondon Cleariiif' Hanks amounted to 
£597,000,000 ; on Dt'cemher 31, 1914, they were 
£057,000,000. The calling in of our credits 
ubro^ul which automatically followed the out- 
br(‘ak of war resulted in a very hirg(^ addition 
to our gold reserve. At the end of July, 1914, 
tlie Hank of Hiigland lield £38,100,000 in gold ; 
by th(5 end of tluj yr*ar the Bank licJd about 
£09,000,000 ill gold. 

Notwithstanding the special measures taken 
by the Government to restore <he for<‘ign 
c'xchanges they remained in a disorganizi'd 
condition. At first the principal difliculty was 
with regard to the American exchange. When 
war broke out the United States owed (^rt^at 
Britain about £90,000,000, payable within a 
short time. lOxports and imports were stopped 
and those wUd had already i*xi)orted goods to 
America and wished to bring their money 
back were unable to do so, exc(‘pt at a loss, 
because there was little exchangt* on bondon, 
and no gokl available ; any <*xchang(^ that could 
oc<;asionally bt? bf)ught was betwt'en 5 and 0 
dollars, as against a parity of 4.8605, which 
mc*ant a loss of about 20 jier c(*nt. Immediate 
measures wt're taken in the United States to 
facilitate the c'xport of (cotton, and in order to 
causes tlu^ exchanges to operator the American 
Bankers raised a fund of £20,000,009 in gold 
and arranged to transmit this gold to Ottawa 
for the account of the Bank of Bngland. By 
l\\( ‘se and other means th(‘ American Bankers 
succeeded in bringing the Exchangt^ in 
N<‘w York <lown to a normal level by tlie end 
of 1914. 

Ttiwards the end of Novtanber the advance 
in the rouble created considerable diniculty, 
and on December 4 it was aimouiKicd tliat the 
British Gov(*rnment, in consideration of tho 
shipment of £8.t)00,()00 in gold from Kussia to 
JiOndon had arranged with the J3ank of England 
to discount. Kussian Trt'asnry Hills to the 
further amount of £12,0(H),()0(). By this means 
the Rus.siaii Government v)btained funds in 
England to tho total amount of £2(),00(),0()0. 

A conference betwetai the Uhaneellor of the 
Exchequer and M. Ribot and INT. Bark, the 
Finance Ministt*rs of Russia and France re- 
spectively, was held at Paris at the beginning 


of February, 1915, on questions affecting the 
financial nJations of the Allies. At the close 
of the conference tho following statement was 
published : 

The Finance Ministers of France, Groat Britain and 
litissia liavo met tf>gethcr at Baris to examine into the 
finaneial questions arising out of the war. 

They are agreed in deelaring (hat the three Bowers 
arc resolv'ed to unite their litiaiKaal resources, equally 
with their military resource's, for tlie purpose of carrying 
the w’ar to a siic*eessful conclusion. 

With this aim in view, they have decided to recommend 
to their respective (iovcrnmeiits tt) take over in equal 
shares (ho ailvanees made, or to bo made, to the <*ouiitrio8 
which are now fighting with them, or which may find 
themselves in tho near future in a position to take up 
arms for the (joinmon cause. 

Tlie amount of these advances will be covered by tho 
individual rtwources of the tliree Bowers us w<‘ll as by 
the issue at a suit alile opportunity of a loan in tho name 
of tho three Bowers. 

'I’ho ipiestion of tlie relations to be established botw’oen 
the Hanks of Issue of the three Bow'crs was the subject 
of a special understanding. 

The Ministers have tlceided to proceed jointly with all 
purchases whic*h their (ioverninoiits have occasion to 
make from neutral countries. 

They have adopt (‘d the riiiancial measures necessary 
to la<*ilitate Kussian exports and to re-establish, so far as 
possible, the parity of Exchange between Kussia and 
the other Alli<*s. 

'rb(*y have d<‘termined to meet again according as 
circumstances may require, 'rhe next conference will 
he held in bondon. 

Italy d(‘t*lared war on Aufttria-IIimgary on 
May 31, 1915, and in tlio early part of June it 
was announced that tho Minister to tlie Italian 
Treasiu*y had conferred wijbh the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer at Nice, when proposals 
for tlie tiiiiincial co-operation of tho two Powc»rs 
were discussed tind arrangements conclu<led on 
bt'half of their re.spectivo Govcrmru'iits. 

On November 16, 1914, tlio House of Com- 
mons gra.iited the Government a .second Vote 
of Cr«‘dit amounting to £225,000,000, and an 
addition of 1,000,000 men to the regular army. 
TJio Prime Minister explained how the first 
vote of £100,000,000 had been expended and 
gave a detailed account of the purposes to 
which the new Vote of Credit would be applied. 
The bulk of it was for the army and navy, but 
loans to our Allies and to tho Oversc^as Domin- 
ions accounted for nearly £75,000,000. ]\Tr. 

Asquith stated that the war expenditure was 
bt'tvveen £900,000 and £1,000,000 per day. 
In asking the House to pass the vote for 
1,000,000 more men Mr. Asquith announced 
that the regular army then under arms amounted 
to 1,100,000 men, but that w^as not cjnough. 
Ho stated tliat the Government would not 
charge interest on the loans of £10,000,000 to 
the Belgian Government and £800,000 to the 
Serbian Government while the war lasted. 
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Oil November 17 Mr. Lloyd George intre- 
dueed liis first War lliidgef. He said tln‘ 
Biidg(‘t estimate for the finaneial year 
March 31, llHo, was £207,00h,()00. By reason 
of tlie Avar (he Lreasiiry wouJd be short of that 
amount by £11,000,000. He estimated the 
actual war ex[)(a»dituro for the <‘iglit months 
to March 31st, 1915, at £328,000.000. That 
mcfint that he laid to find a total sum of 
£535,000,000, leaving a deficiency not yet 
lirdvided for of £339,000,000. He annonnc<‘d 
(he folli>wing increases in t>ixation : — 

( 1) 'Flu* Iricoino Tux ari<l Suixt Tax to l)o doiihlod — /.r. 
raised from Is. ;M. to ‘Js. (id.- hut for (lie year to Mareli 
.‘{1, IlMa, tilt! increase was to ho lajllecled oiil\ in respee,i 
of ono-tliird of 1 Im iricomo. Tlio rule for earned in<*omo 
to ho increa.s<'d from 9d. to Is. Gd., hut for (he year to 
March .‘11, llUri, the rule to bo only Is. 

(2) Tlio <lufy on heoT to bo iner(‘a,->ed by 17s. ,‘{<1. per 
barrel. 

(.*1) Tlje duly on tea to ho inereus(Ml by .‘M. ju‘r lb. 

Till' new taxation was estimated to produce* 
£15.50(1,0(10 in the year to ^Mareli 31, 1915, 
and £05, 000, 000 juT annum tliereafter. Mr. 
Lloyd (Jeorgo propos(‘d (o obtain a further 
£2,750,000 from tlu* sus[)ension of (lie Sinking 
Kund. This kdt a d(‘fiei(Miey of £321,000,0(1(1. 
As £91,000,000 had already been borrowed, 
mainly by the issue of Treasury Bills, it wtis 
necessary to borrow £230,000,000 to carry th<* 
Treasury on to the (iid of tin* (inan<*ial y<‘a.r. 



AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The WeJj(hin^ Counter. 



AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Testing Sovereif^ns. 

The ('hanoellor of the Hxeliecpier then an- 
noimct'd the terms upon which the first War 
Loan would lx* issued. 

31i(' first War l.oan, wliieh was liinib'd in 
amount to £,350,0(1(1,000, tot>k the form of 
a 3J pt'r (rent, security, to bo riMleeined by 
I lie (Jov('rnnu*nt at/ par on March 1, 192S, 
or, subject to lhr(M> months’ notice at any 
liiiur b«'tW('eii Maicli 1, 1925, and March 1, 
1928. Tin* issiK* pricre was fixcxl at 95 pir 
cent. ^Tr. Lloyd George stated that the 
( {ov’(‘rnment had already had £100,(100,000 
ofh'n'd firm. Not less than £l(i0 could be 
ajjplied for. .\rr. Lloyd (ileorgc^ stated that the 
Ihink of hhigland had agreed to give im])ortant 
credit facilities in connexion with the loan. 
For a ]K'riod of rather more than three years 
— that was from the date of the issue of the 
loan until March 1, 191 8 - the Bank would 
be pn ‘pared to make advances against the 
depo.sit of w^ar stock or bonds, without col- 
lateral security, of amounts equal to the 
issue price of the stock or bonds deposited 
without margin at a rate of interest 1 per 
(•('lit. below^ the current bank rat(\ Allowing 
for redemption the yield wt^rked out at about 
4 per cent. The loan was fully subsitribed 
witliin a week. The banks took about 
£100,000,0(10, and the nMriainder of the 
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loan was siibs<*rib(Hl by laarly 
investors. 

The returns of tlw^ l^ankers ( lenriii^ lloii-t' 
for 1014 showed the eftVct wliieli tin- war 
exercised nptm the Lonchai Moin*y Maiktt 
during tlie first fi\(' iiiontlis of the wai-. rp 
the end of July, 1011, tlu* total amnunt 
j)iissed through (lie (Jc'aring Houm‘ ananmuu 
to £10,24 1 ,200,(M)(t, an iucri'asc' of £ hMttr.iikUoo, 
On tlie outbreak of war the figures fell rapulK, 
and at the end of August the increase had dis- 
appeared. Tlie grand total for lli<‘ Mai 1011 
wa-s £ 14, 048,000, a. decrease <.»f £1,77 1 .!> oti.ooo 
as compared with 1010. 

As the war dir(‘clly involved fiv<‘ of our 
principal custonaM-s, it was inevitable that it 
should exercis<5 a. profound intlueiae upon the 
course of our fori'ign tradi', but as a inatti r of 
fact the actual disturbance w as \ cry much 
less than might ha ve* b(‘en ant icipati'd. 

4'he Hoard of '^Prade red urns for the live 
inontiis, ^VugustDe-c-embei-, 1014, wen* as 
follow’s : - 

iMPni’T-^ fOOO's {)niitt< <l). 

DiMTrrxKo with 

coriCH|t(in(liitg luMiod 




Amount. 

I7r 

I'lU. 

£ 

£ 

<7*lit. 

Aiimist 

.. 4 *2. 

l.t.emi 

2t:; 

Se‘})toinJ)cr .. 

.. 4r». ci:. 


2e>-.7 

0<*te)l)pr 


-JO. 1 7£ 

28- 1 

Xovi'iiiber 

. . .75.1)87 

] *2,480 

18-2 

J )(‘ce*iiil)eT 

(•7.. 7.7.7 

:{..7e*o 

.71 


r.xroHTs auHi's oiMiiton 

Dt'f rcas(' roini»i!ir.l u aU 

corwhiunuliii'i lu'iioil I'.UH. 




Annunil. 

I’t-r 

101 1. 

£ 

£ 

e viit. 

Aiifjiise 

.. 21.21 t 

ll).81)'.l 

1.7- 1 

s< |»te‘nibrr . . 

.. 2e;.e’.71 

1.7.7.70 

27-1 

0(toi>rr 

2S.e)02 

1 S.020 

.Se; 

No\4-ml)rr 

.. 21, eW)! 

2(1.1.71 

1.7-0 

inM'i-litlirr 

. . 2(i.278 

17,0 12 

20- 2 


111 -r.xi-<a‘. rs. 




(•(UJtp.'ire'il xeilli 
o.>i r4";juiiulin2 porioel r.M2. 



A nuumt . 

IVr 

I'.U 1. 

•: 

£ 

0*nt . 

VnuiM 

1.1 20 

•‘,.720 

*1.7 7 

St {ii( iiilu r . . 

1 

l.:77.*' 

22- 1 

e ifl t il.rr , . 

7.17!* 

2.:i7i; 

21-8 

N*»\ rinlxT 

.7.eu : 

2.2.|7 

20-. * 

|)t t'l-iiilti'i' . . 

7.s7o 

‘!.8.7'< 

■‘.il-Ci 

1 mme'ehale*! V 

after the* e» 

utbre'ak of 

w ar t ho 

impeerls fill he 

a\ ilw 'Phe* 

liguri’s f(»r 

August 


were 2(‘l pel- ernt. less (hail in August, 1 01. 4. 
'Pin* tlecline conliiuKil until Octobia-, when it 
amount ed 1 28* I pi-rci-nt. In N o\'i*ml)(‘r t hero 
was a. markod recoNcrs, and for Dc'cember 1 ho 
docn*ase aiiaamti'd to only .7*1 per ci‘nt. 'Pho 
effoii of the war on the expoil trade* was much 
mon* si-rious.. 'Phe falling olT in .August 
amounte'd to 1.7*1 pi-i- ci‘nt. and this was only 
reduce-d to a elecn-ase' of 40*.‘» p<‘r <*c'nt. in 
lk‘cembt‘r. 'Ph<‘ r-<‘ ex|a>rt trade* was almost 
as badly alf(‘ct(‘d as tin* e‘\j)ort. 'Phe priia-ipai 
<*aust* of the* n*co\e*ry ‘>t the* imports trade* was 
1 he* rapid expansion e>f t he* imports of foodst ulfs. 
'Phe*!V v\eis a. h<‘a\\v falling e>ff in the* imj>e>i'ts of 



THE “SILVER BULLET” CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 

M. Bark, M. Rihot, and Mr. Lloyd Ceorjie the Russian, French, and British Ministers in Session at 

the Ministry of F'inance, Paris. 
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ARRIVAL 0 \< £10.000,000 WORTH OF 
Twenty-three automobiles, containing the 

raw mat (‘rials, [iriiK'ipal ofT in 

(‘xporls was in mnniifaot iirocl goods- mainly 
cotton manufactures and coal. 'I'lu' g(*n<'ral 
iH'sult for tlu' year was that the import'^ wen' 
valui'd at £097,4.*Lt,000, as coinjmn'd with 
ill in 1^1. Th(' exports, iiu-luding 
re-('\ports, were valiu'd at ,<MHt as 

compared with £523, 4tn ,()()() in 101*1. TJa' 
excess of imports over exports was £ I 7 1 ,7 I .*1,000 
as compared witli an excess of £1.‘1.*1,!U 7,00tt for 
19i;i. 

London Stock Kxchange was reopenc<| 
on rianuarv 4, 1913, after liaving Ix't'n ch)sed 
for five months, an occurrenct' foi* which there 
was no precedent in the history of that institu- 
t ion. Th<* rt'st rict ions imjjosed hy 1 Ih’ Treasury 
were seven* and had for th(‘ir object the j>n*- 
vention of all spe(*ulativ'e transactions and any 
kind of trading with the* <'n(‘my. 4"iie House 
wa.s permitt(*d to n*main opt'n bt'twcen the* 
hoiirf^ of 10.4.") a..m. and .’1 p.m. The minimuni 
prices of truste*t‘ and a number of ot her securiti(*s, 
which wert* fixt'd while th(' Stock Kxchange was 
clost*d, were rt'vised, and no busiiu'ss was 
p<'rmissible in tht'St* secui’ities below' tlie prices 
fixed. It was provided that all bargains must, 
be for <'ash, and transact i<uis in o|>tions and 
arbitrage biisiiu*ss wi’rt* prohibit i*d. No dealings 


KNGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK, 
jtold, on the way to the Sub-Treasury. 

were allowed in any new issue's made after 
.Fanuary 4, 1913, nnh*ss sj)ecia.lly allow'cd by 
the Committee and approved by tlie Treasury. 
Kverv bargain had to lx* oHitaally “ marked ’’ 
and rt'corded. No securitir's were a good 
delivery unless supported by^ a declaration by 
a broker or bankt'r that they had remained in 
physieal possession in tlu' Cnited Kingdom 
since' September .‘It), 1914, anel liad ne^t 

since tlie outbreak of war been in eru'my 
ownenship. Nei .securities to bearer or endorsed 
in blank were good delivery, unless impressed 
with tb(* Govermnent stamp dated previous 
to Oetober 1, 1914. During the period the 
8t«M*k Kxcluingi^ w’as elost'd, prii'os seemed to 
have ri'ached their lovt'l pretty w^ell in the 
‘‘ strf'ot " dealings, and there w as no wholesale 
marking down of prices on the re-opc'iiing. It 
will be reealled, however, that between July 20 
and July .‘10, 1914, there was a depreciation in 
the aggn'gatt' \'alualion of the securities 
included in the table published in the “ ilanker’s 
^laga/jne,” of £190,000,000. The outstanding 
feature of the re-opening was that business 
was much better than most people had antici- 
pated, and the jniblie appeared to welcome the 
provision that all prices must, be recorded. 

On February 11 th(' Prime Minister made an 
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interesting St at oincnt in tho IToiisn of t'oiuinons 
upon the subject of ftxul suppliers nnd i)i*ie<'s. 
Wlicat, ho said, was 72 per cent, dt arer thnn 
it was in February, lhl4, flour 75 per e4*nt., 
British moat 6 per coni., foreign meat 12 p<‘r 
cent., sugar 72 per cent,, and coal 15 per cent, 
higher. The general level of retail footl 
prices on February 1, 1915, us compared 

with those of the precreding July, had increased 
by 24 per cent, in London, by 29 per cent, 
in other largo towns, and b\ 20 jxa* cent, in 
small towns and villages. So far as tlu* 
(Jovermnent could make taii there was vciry 
little evidence of a diminution on any iiu- 
]iortant s<*ale in the country’s consumption; 
and IMr. Asquith came to tlio conclusioi^ 
that, if account wen* taken of tlie men in 
the now army, the working ekiss was probabl\ 
consuming more food pta* head lliaii in any 
former year. 

The principal cause of the increase in the 
price of foodstuffs was the great rise w hich took 
place in ocean freights. Immediately after 


I 




I 




X 


111 *' outbreak of wai* there was a rea<*tion in 
freiglit rates, but fr<an the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1914, onwards there was an ufiward move- 
ment, whieli continued thiHUighout the le- 
inaiiuler of tlie year, ami at the end of Docein- 
bir the berth rates from Now^ ^"ork to England 
were for some classes of goods three times 
gri'ater than tlioso ruling in July, 1914. The 
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ARRIVAL OF £10,000.000 WORTH OF ENGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK. 
Unloading and checking the gold at the Sub-Treasury. 
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OVERSEA COMMERCE. 

A British cruiser convoyinjj merchant vessels. 


principal causoa of thia iiiovcinent in freights 
were ; — 

(1) T]\e roqtnsitioning by the British and French 
Governinonts of cargo-carrying boats of the great Trans- 
Atlnntic lines. At the beginning of January, 1916, it 
was estimated that 600 ocean going steamships had been 
withdrawn for transport and other war services. 

(2) The hvige movement of grain from the United 
States and Canada to European ports. 

(3) The tying up of tlie German and Austrian mercan- 
tile marine, wliieh represented about 10 per cent, of the 
merchant shipping of the world. 


<4) The increased cost of coal, iusurauce, wages and 
stores. 

At tho beginning of February, 1916, a special 
report was issued by the Select Conunittee of 
the House of Coimnons appointed to consider a 
scheme of pensions for officers and men of the 
fighting services disabled by wounds or disease 
nixd for widows and dependents of those Icilled* 
The report recomniended various increases on 
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tho pensions proposed in the White J*ii|H*r i^isned 
in November, 1914. Mr. O. N. ]3arin\s, 
who was a member of tho Select Committee, 
said that the actuarial estimates submitted to 
tho Committee provided for a total outlay ex- 
tending over the whole ptrixl of £340,000,000. 
Tiiat stun corresponded to a ligiu-e in tho White 
Paper of the preceding November standing at 
£202,000,000, so that the agitation in favour of 
tho increase of allowances and pensions had 
been a very costly one for the country. Com- 
paring the maximum yearly expenditure — tho 
first year after the war — the figures were 
£8,240,000 in tho November White Paper as 
against £13,310,000 under the now scheme. 

On October 12 the Financial Secretary to the 
War Ofiice stated in the House of Commons 
that the total amount of tho payments to de- 
pendents of soldiers then exceeded £1,000,000 
per week. (Tho number of married men’s 
separation allowances was stated to be 857,000 
on September 1, 1915.) 

At the same time tho Financial Secretary to 
tho Admiralty said that tho total of tho weekly 
payments to the dependents of sailors was 
£ 200 , 000 . 

On March 1 the Prime Minister said that tin* 
two Votes of Credit already i^assed by th(‘ 
House — ^namely, £100,000,000 on Augiist 0, 
1914, and £225,000,000 on November 15, 1914 — 
had been found insufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure which would be incurred up to 
March 31*, and he therefore asked for a further 
grant of £37,000,000, making a total of 
£302,000,000. INIr. Asquitli said that by tlio 
end of tho financial year on March 31 tlio 
war would have lasted 240 days, and the 
average expenditure during that period from 
the votes of credit worked out at about 
£1,500,000 per day. Ho added that tho 
war expenditure had risen rapidly, and from 
April 1 they would be spending over £1,700,000 
a day above tho normal. In order to start 
tho new financial year Mr. Asquith then 
moved the fomth Vote of Credit amounting to 
£250,000,000, which he estimated would pro* 
vide for all the expenditure up to the middle of 
July, i,e, for 100 days. He pointed out that 
this Vote differed from its predecessors, inasmuch 
as it provided not only for war expenditure but 
for tho whole of tho normal peaco expenditure 
on tho Army and Navy, which might be 
estimated at £220,000 per day. Ho said 
that tho W'ar Offico calculated that from the 
beginning of April, 1915, the total expenditure 


on Army .sorvio(*s would bo at tlio i\Uo of 
£1,500,000 2 )(‘r day, w ith a tendency toincivaso, 
and tliat tho oxpondituro on the Navy wouUl 
amoiuit to about £400, OOO day. 

Mr. TJoyd (h*org(' prosontod Jus second war 
budget on ^May 1, 1915. He said tho i>riuci]ml 
features of the past finaneial year were, (1) tiu' 
cost of the war, which he i*st imaled at 
£300.000,000 up to .March 31, 1915, and (2) lh<' 
buoyancy of the Inciime 4’a.\. The yieM of th(‘ 
Income Tax at tribulahle to tlio first Ihidget- of 
1914—15 was j'ait l)y Mr. JJoyd (leorge af 
£40,000,000. 44i(‘ forecast, made in Nov’ciuIum* 

of tho yield as inereased by tho ra.te levied in 
that Jludget was £53.000,(H)ti ; tiu^ actual yit'Id 
was £59,279,000. 4"he yii‘Id of the* SupiT 4’ax 



MR. G. N. BARNES, M.P. 


attributable to tho first Ihulget was £8,135,000 ; 
and, tliougli tho rates wero increased in Novem- 
ber, Mr. J^loyd George did not exp(*ct to rc(x*ivo 
more than £8,400,000. Tho actual yield jiroved 
to be £10,120,000. , 

The total excess of the yield of Income Tax 
and Super Tax over the estiinati^ of November, 
1914, was nearly £8,000,000. With regard to 
Customs and Excise, tla* November estimate 
was £73,900,000, and tho revenue actually 
received came to £80,975,000, an increase of 
£7,075,000 on the estimate. Of that increase 
£3,000,000 camo from forostalments, notably on 
spirits, tea and tobaeiio, and £2,182,000 was 
duo to an increase in the consiimxition of sj>irils. 

The total revenue for the year amounted to 
£220,694,000, an increase of £28,451,000, and 
tho expenditure of £500,474,000, leaving a 
deficiency of £333,780,000. 

The following is a summary of tho war 
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M. BARK, 

The Russian Minister of Finance. 


chargo-s up io ]\Ta.rcli 1^1, 1915, and tho sonivos 
from wiiicli tlio cliar/^os were mot : 

ll^ar Char<jcs io Morch 31, 1315. 

£ 

Debt chai‘"os<... ... ... ... ... 2,7Hr»,000 

Army and Navy Kxpeiidil iiro ... ... 280,545,000 
Advances by way of Loans to Dominions, 

Alli(5d Powers, ole. ... ... ... 51,825,000 

Advance.s for purchases of foodsl iitfs, etc..,, 14,040,000 

J’aymtMits to Railway Companies ... ... 0,8.52,000 

Misec'llanooiis services ... ... ... 3,138,000 

Total c.stirnatcd War (.3iai’ge.s ... ... 369,786,000 

Siaietnctit Showuuj How the Above Charges were Met. 

£ 

Suspension of part of the Now Sinking Fund 3,00.3,000 
New d\ixation ... ... ... ... 2.3,003,000 

Lssne of 31 per eent. War Loan 1925-28 ... 296.000,000 

3 per cent. Lxcluajiior Bonds, 1920 ... 47,700,000 

Troa.sury Bills ... ... ... 64,1.50,000 

Total 4.33,856,000 

Dilforenco added to lCxchcq\ior balance £ 

brought forwanl ... ... ... ... 74,070,000 

The new year, tlioroforo, bcgiin with a balance 
in hand of £83,000,000. 

It will bo observed that out of a total war 
expenditure of £359,780,000 incurred up to 
March 31, 1915, no loss than £76,465,000 was 
required for advances to the Dominions and to 
our Allies and for miscellaneous expenditure, 

^Ir. Lloyd Gcorgo frankly intimated his belief 
tliat it was not a suitable moment to attempt 
a forecast of tlio pro]:)ablc expcnditiu’c npon tlio 
war up to INTarch 31, 1916, or to submit pro- 
posals for that purpose. Novertholcss ho sub- 
mitted two estimates. Tlio first, whieli showed 


an outlay of £638,000,000, was based upon the 
assumption that the war would last up to 
September 30, 1915, and the second estimate, 
which showed an outlay of £978,000,000, was 
based upon the assiunption that the war would 
last until March 31, 1916. The following table 
contains the details of the two estimates : — 


Estimate for 

Estimate for 


6 months 

12 months 


£ 

£ 

Army 

400,000,000 

600,000,000 

Navy 

120,000,000 

140,000 000 

Railways, Compensation 
for Bombardments, 

Raiids, etc. 

11,000,000 

22,000,000 

Advances to Allies and 



Dominions 

100,000,000 

200,000,000 

Compensation provision of 

canteens... 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

T^otal ... ... 

638.000,000 

978.000.000 


As a matter of fact the second e.stimato 
was hopelessly inadequate, the principal in- 
crease being in the Advances to Allies and 
Dominions, and the final estimate of tlio 
war expenditure up to March 31 was given by 
Mr. McKenna as £1,46.5,000,000. 

The completion of the new Coalition INIinistry 
was announced on June 11. Mr. Lloyd George 
became the Minister of Munitions and Mr. 
McKenna took his place as Chancellor of the 
Exchctiuer. Mr. Montagu became Financial 
Secretary to the TreasLiry in the place of Mr. 
Acland. 

The fifth Vote of Credit was moved by Mr. 
Asquith on June 1.5, the amount being 
£2.50,000,000. He said the average expenditure 
out of tlie Votes of Credit passed on March 1, 
during the 7.3 days up to Juno 12, was approxi- 
mately £2,600,000 per day, and the Treasury 
had in hand an unexpended balance of 
£56,000,000. Ho estimated that the total 
expenditure from the new Vote of Credit would 
not be much less than £3,000,000 a day during 
the ensuing months, and it would take them on 
until well into September. The principal new 
fcatuBo in the fifth Vote of Credit was the pro- 
vision for repayment to the Bank of England 
of advances made by them at the request of 
His Majesty’s Government for the general 
purposes of the war. 

The terms and conditions of the second War 
Loan were explained by Mr. McKenna to the 
House of Commons on Juno 21. The principal 
features were os follows : — 

The Loan was for an unspecified amount, in 
order to allow for the uncertain extent to which 
its provisions for converting older Govormnent 
securities might be utilized. 
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The Loan was issued at par, and t arrii d 
interest at the rate of 4^ per emit, per aiunini. 

The State had the riglit to repay at par in 
1925, or at any subsequent date, and thi' stoek- 
liolder could iii any event demand repayment 
in 1945. 

Holders of the first War Loan issued in 
November, of Consols and of 2 \ and 2J ])er cent. 
Annuities could on certain conditions convert 
their holdings into now War Loan Stock. 

Tor every £100 an investor subscribed to the 
now Loan he was entitled to have an equal 
amount of his holdings in the first Loan taken 
up at the price of issue, 95, (so that he had to 
add £5 in cash), and converted into now War 
Stock. 

Holders of £75 of Consols could convert that 
sum into £50 in the new Loan by first applying 
for £100 of the now Loan. This arrangement 
made Consols exchangeable at 00 jj. 

Annuities similarly w(‘re oxcluingeablo in the 
proportion of £78 in 2 \ fier c(!ut. and £07 in 
2? [)er cent, to £50 of the new Loan. 

The minimum subscription through the Think 
of l^higland was £100. 

For the small investor Bonds of the new Loan 
in denominations of £5 end £25 ere on set- 


at the 1*0.-.! Offiecs, wJiile Scrip Vhaieliers for 
£1, 10s. and 5s,, carrying a slightly Jiigher 
interest, weie also on sale at tlu^ Post Oni<*(\s, 
until December 1, and. when they reached 
£5 or any multiple of 1*5, eould he oxeluing(‘d 
for Bonds. 

. An important- ]>rivil(‘ge uas added for holdcTS 
of l lie n(‘w l.ojin in tlu‘ pro\ iso that , in the t‘v«*nt 
of the issiu' of any later Loan (other than a 
short, dated one) at a hight‘r rate of intert'st, 
they would he laitith'd to snbseribe their stock 
as cash into such ni‘w Loan at par. 

4’he list of applications closed on July 1<>, 
and on July 13 the Chaiu*ellor of tlu^ BxcJu'qut'r 
announced that £579,000,000 had been sub- 
scribed through the Bank of rhiglaiid, while 
some £15,00(^,000 more couUl ht^ addtnl from 
the Post. Olliee Ifi'ceipts.* Tlie individual 
applications through the Bank of Kngland 
numbered 555,000. Ahonl- £200,000,000 was 
snbserilied by the Joint Stock Banks tlaan- 
sclves, the largest among their contrihut ions 
being those of the' J^ondon City and IMidland 
Bank £21,000,000, LloyiTs Bank £2LO0(),00(», 
London (Jonnty and West minsti'i* Bank, 

• The roreipta tlironirh llu' Post Oniee at llio end of 

lOlTi nrnomif.Ml In t.lOs; | J.aoo. 



IN THE COURTYARD OF TIIH BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Applying for prospectuses of the War Loan. 
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€20,000,000, Union of London and Smiths 
iiank, £8,500,000. 

A largo number of holders of the first war 
loan and of Consols and Annuities availed 
themselves of tho privilege of converting their 
holdings into tho new 4J per cent, loan, and 
the following table shows the amounts converted 
and tho balances unconverted of the different 
issues of Government securities ; 


Counting pence saved by children in London 
schools. 




Led by an important letter from “ A Banker," 
printed in The Times of June 9, 1915, public 
misgivings had meanwhile been increasing 
ns to the growth of war exi>onditure and tho 
apparent failure of the Government to grapple 
with tho question of economy and retrench- 
ment in both public and private ex[)enditiiro. 
To some extent, but without much actual 
effect, tlio urgency of the matter was ad- 
mitted by tho Government, for on rlune 29 


TEACHING ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS. 

The sij(niiicance of the War Loan explained to the pupils. 
Small picture : Children subscribing to the War Loan. 
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THE FRENCH WAR LOAN. 
Exchanging gold for paper at the Bank of France. 


jMr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law both spoko 
strongly at a Guildhall nieoliiig on tho iiood 
of economy. On July G an important debate 
took place in tho House of Lords on tho 
motion of Lord INTidloton : 

“ That in view of the necessary expendi- 
ture on tho war it is in tho opinion of this 
House incumbent on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take immediate stops to reduce 
tho civil expenditure of the country.” 

On July 21 Mr. Asquith annoimced tho 
appointment of a Retrenchment Committee, 
consisting of the Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
Lord jNIidlcton, Mr. H. T. Baker, M.P., Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money, INI.P., Mr. J. Mason, M.P., 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., Sir G. Claughton, Mr. G. Farrer, and 
Mr. Harold Cox. The terms of reference wore 
as follows : 

” To inquire and report what savings of 
public expenditure can, in view of the neces- 
sities created by the war, be effected in tho 
Civil Departments without detriment to 
the interests of the State.” 

On July 22 an important deputation of 
City men waited upon the Prime Minister to 
urge tho importance of greater thrift in tho 
public departments of the State, and in rcjgard 


to private expi'iiditiircj and the urgent lu'ces- 
sity that nc‘w taxation should bo imposed 
forthwith on all class(‘s. \Vi‘ll -known Frt'O 
Traders, who formed part of tho de[)utation, 
urg<*d tho Primes Minisb'r to imposes new taxa.- 
tioii upon imports not only for tho purpose cj 
raising rovonuo but dosignod to reduce tho con- 
siiT7iption of importial goods, 'riioy also 
pressed upon tho Premier tho clesirahility of 
widening tho scope of tho incorno tax and tho 
institution of a ” war profits ” tax. Tho 
efforts of tho llotrenchment Committee in the 
direction of eeonomy wore not as productive 
as had been hoped. On January 18, lOlG, 
Lord Midloton, speaking at Sheffield, said 
that six months before, in deference to strong 
pressure in Parliament, tho Committee ha.d 
started to consider possible reductions in the 
Civil Service Estimates, which in twenty years 
had risen from £.‘12,000,000 to .£00,000,000. 
But tho CommitttHi }jad been strangely ham- 
pered by circumstances. About £8.5,000,000 
of this increase was ruled out of consideration 
as being due to now policy determined upon by 
Parliament. For sixteen weeks — from Sep- 
tember 9 to December 29 — tho Committee 
was kept adjourned owing to prior claims of 
tho Budget ; while of tho £10,000,000 of 
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which wc‘rc proposed fur iiiuuediate 
adoption, two tJiirds w(‘n‘ ahnndoiu'd ])y tlie 
Oihinet before the Hen iso of Coinnioiis ]iad 
cousiden'd tlioni. In h*(‘l;ind tJio Nationalist 
Jjoaderrt declined to associate tlicar [)arty 
with a review of expindituro at the' pn'seiit 
time. Yet in tlutl <;ounlry ('ivil expcaidit lire 
was notoriously Jiigh. K\'c‘n the (.lov(*ri)ineut 
themselves did not know what the war w'as 
costing us. In May, 101 o, the delicit for the 
year was put at £805,000,000. In July they 
were told £060,000,000. In December, despite 
immense increases of taxation, it had risen to 


But the daily rate of expenditure was ne(.*es- 
sarily uncertain and it might bo substantially 
more than £J,000,00t) a day. It was ex[)o- 
dient, lu' said, that the Government should 
accelerate and make amjde provision for tlie 
obligations to tJif; Bank of Kngland, and bo in 
a position to meet the financial recpiirements of 
our Allies. The hitter item might grow^ with 
the adherence to our cause of States which 
did not take pai*t in the Avar in its earlier 
stages. In the last vote of credit the advances 
by way of loan were limited to the Dominions 
and Protectorates and the Allied Powers. 



AT Tllh KOVAL xVlIN I : MELTING THE GOLD. 


£1,200,000,000. For 1016 17 it would be far 
larger. Yet six months i‘lapscd between the 
t ime 111 it tlio BetroiicliiiKMit Committoe piesscd 
the Government to place some outside check on 
Army and Navy (‘xjx'iiditure and the appoint- 
ment of Committees to examine it, while the 
Munitions Department, which had by far the 
largest liahilitica, had not yet been examined. 

The Prime JMinister asked for a further Vote 
of Credit for £150,000,000 on July 20. He said 
that if the future expcmlituiv^ were taken at 
roughly £3,000,000 per day the balance of 
£199,000,000 remaining from previous votes 
of credit w’ould last until September 21. 


Tlioso limiting words had been omitted on that 
occasion. 

Towards the end of July the tendency of 
the American exchange to become increasingly 
unfavourable created anxiety. Immediately 
after the outbreak of war it had been as higJi 
in our favour as §6, and as the normal “ gold 
parity ” is 4*8665 this represented a premium 
of 20 per cent. At the beginning of 1915 
it had fallen back to 4*80, but by x\pril a slow 
but steady decline set in, and the fall bocamo 
more rapid towards August, while finally on 
September 1 the Now’ York cable rate on London 
went as low as 4*50. Among the reasons 



The Rolling Rogm : electrical rollers for making the fillets. 

at the royal mint. 
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THE DECLINE OK GERMAN CREDIT. 

Fluctuations of the New York Exchange on l.ondon and on Herlin : June, 1914— March, 1916. 

On January 28 tho German Government started a scheme for “ fixing** the value of tho mark for the purpose of 
the oxchaiigc in neutral markets. It will bo noticed that in Now York, nfler some fluctuations, tho result was only 
that -tho depreciation in tho mark went still further. In March, 1916, it stood at a discoutit of 24 per cent. In 
Switzerland the depreciation was 26 per cent., in Holland 29 per cent., and in tho Scantlinavian countries 
30 por cent. 


whioli contributed to this result were tho 
following: (1) Tho finance bills which usually 
matured in August wero practically non- 
existent ; (2) the American cotton crop and 

tho record wheat crop wero beginning to move 
forward ; (3) and, above all, exceedingly 

heavy payments had to be made in New York 
for the increasing purchases by tho JJritish 
Government for supplies on behalf of tlie 
Allies. At last serious representations were 
mode by tho leading bankers in tho City to 
tho Government, and a definite policy for 
restoring the exchange was concerted with 
France. An Anglo-French Commission was 
sent to Now York at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Lord Reading, Sir Edward Holden, 
and Sir H. Babington Smith being tho principal 
British envoys, and they disou^sed tho whole 
position witli tho loading American bankers. 
As the outcome of these negotiations it was 
annoimced at the end of tho month tliat tlio 
issue of an Anglo-French loan for $500,000,000 
hiid been arranged, England and France each 
taking half tho proceeds, and tlio debt con- 


stituting a joint and several obligation of tlie 
Th’itish and Frencli Excliequers. The loan 
was to }>o issued in five-year 5 per cent. 
Jhmds, redeemable at par, but convertible into 
per cent. Bonds of a fifteen to twenty -five 
years’ currency. 

Tlio whole amount was taken by an under- 
wriling syndicate of American bankers at 06, 
in order that they might make a public issue 
at 98. Allowing for redemption the true 
interest worked out at about £5 19s. Id. per 
cent. There was some disappointment and 
a good deal of criticism os to tho costliness of 
this loan, but the experts who knew tho diffi- 
culties felt that tho Commission had made a 
fair bargain, particularly in view of tho fact 
that the yield on other seciu'ities available 
to the American public was at a very high 
rate, and that there was an organized move- 
ment by German -Americans to prevent 
American banks from participating in loans 
to the Allies. Subsequently the English Joint 
Stock Banks made arrangements whereby an 
additional credit of £10,000,000 should be 
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forthcoming to prevent further fluctuations, 
and this sum was, if necessary, to be supported 
by an additional £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 
from other sources. 

The diagram on page 256 shows the course 
of the rates of exchange in New York on 
London and Berlin respectively from Juno, 
1914, to March 1916. It illustrates the almost 
uninterrupted fall in Gorman credit, and the 
effect of the steps taken to restore sterling 
sxchange is clearly indicated. 

A considerable amoimt of irritation wiis 
manifested in business circles that the Govern- 
ment had not taken the American exchange 
in hand earlier in the year, and liad allowed it 
to drift until the fluctuations had become so 
acute os seriously to hamper trade, but the 
special measures taken in Sc])t ember were 
successful, and resulted in a rapid improve- 
ment. By the end of December the exchange 
rose to 4*74 — a figure all the more satisfactory 
because, owing to the increased cost of freight 
and insurance, the working “ gold parity ” 
was now about 4*76 J. The Bank, however, 
continued to lose gold, and in order to avoid 
a repetition of the difficulties experienced in 
July and August the Govermnent were strongly 
urged to adopt a policy of preparation in con- 
nexion with the further loans which it would 
be necessary to arrange in the United States. 

It was pointed out that although many Rritisli 
holders of American securities had taken advan- 
tage of the high prices ruling in New York, 
and the additional profit resulting from the 
exchange, there was still an enormous amount 
of such securities hold in the United Kingdom. 
Various estimates were made from time to 
time by authorities on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the total amount of American securities 
held in Great Britain before the war and the 
amount which had been disposed of up to the 
end of September. These authorities appeared 
to think that of original holdings of between 
£600,000,000 and £800,000,000 it was probable 
that between £160,000,000 and £200,000,000 
had been sold back to America. It was sug- 
gested that large blocks of those securities 
should be purchased or borrowed from private 
lenders by the British Government, and used 
either for paying in dollars in New York or 
as collateral for future loans there. 

Thp Treasury adopted the suggestion, and 
at the end of December it was announced that, 
with a view to facilitating the maintenance 
of the exchanges between the United Kingdom 


and the United States tho Treasury were pre- 
pared to purchase certain /Vmorican and 
Canadian dollar seciuities owned in Great 
Britain, or to receive such scciuitios on de|)osit. 
In tho case of purchase tho Treasury olh‘n?d 
the current market price to bo paid oitlier in 
cash or in 5 per cent. Ivlxchoquer Bonds falling 
due December 1, 1920, at par. In tho case of 
securities deposited on loan the lender was to 
receive from the Treasury all interest and 
dividoncis paid in respect of tho securities, 
and also by way of considerati<^n for the loan 
a payment at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent, 
per annum, calculated on tho faco value of the 
sociu'itics. It was stipulated, however, in 
tho case of securities deposited on loan, (hat 



THH THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 

Poster published by the War Savings Committee. 

tho Treasury reserved an option, if necessary, 
to sell them in the United States, in wliich 
case it would pay tho British owners tlio current 
market price with a bonus of 2 per cent. 

An interesting statement with regard to tho 
mobilization of American securities was made 
by tho Chairman of tho Prudential Assurance 
Company (^T^. Thomas C. Dowey) at the 
annual meeting on March 2, 1916. Mr. 

Dewey said that the company had placed at 
tho disposal of tho Goveriimont ail their holding 
of American securities. It was their practice 
to detach the sheets of coupons from the 
Bonds in order to facilitate tho cashing of 
them as they fell duo. Those coupons hod 
again to be attached to tho Bonds, and within 
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A period of forty-eight hours over 44,000 bonds 
of a nominal value of oxer £8,750,000 wore 
(jhecked, removed from their own strong roomr, 
had their sheets of coupons attached, and w(mv 
dispatched to the Bank of England. Tin? 
actual Bonds themselves made up six motor- 
omnibus loads. The adhesive paper used to 
afhx the sheets of coupons measured well 
over eight miles. A staff of about 100 was 
engaged until nearly midnight. The work 
was carried out under the p<‘rsonal super- 
vision of the Directors, and when all was 
finished the Bank of England informed them 
that everything liad boon found correct, 
except that a single coupon of the value of 
only a few shillings had in some unexplained 
manner vanished. 

On September 15 tlio Prime INTinister asked 
the House of Commons to grant the scvcntli 
vote of credit, amounting tq £250,000,000. 
He said the average daily rate of expenditure 
for tho 108 days from April 1 to July 17 was 
£2,900,000, and for the fifty-six days from 
July 18 to September 11 tJio average wa< 
£4,200,000. Mr. Asquifli said that the main 
reiison for this vast grow th of ex[KMidituro w as 
tho extent of our adv^ances to our Allies. The 
next was Uio expenditure upon tho Anny, of 
which tho principal factor of increase was the 
expenditure on munitions. In tho case of 
tlio Navy tho expenditure rose steadily until 
June. Since then it liad shown a decline and 
tho daily rate for tho expenditure on the 
Navy in September was £000,000. With 
regard to the future gross expenditure he 
suggested that £5,000,000 per day would be 
a safe estimate. Tho great increase in tho daily 
expenditure made a profound impression, and 
tho necessity for national economy was now 
impressed more than ever on all cornpcb'nt 
financial critics. 

Mr. McKenna presented tho lliird War 
Budget on September 21. Tlio principal items 
of expenditure for tho year to March 31, 1916, 
wore as follows : 

£ 

Navy 190,000,000 

Army 715.000,000 

Advances to Overseas Dominions and 

Allied Powers 423,000.O00 

Pro-and-Post Moratorium Bills ... ... 36,000,01,0 

Purchases of food supplies, etc. ... ... 66.000,000 

Interest on now War Debt ... ... 45,324,000 

Total war expenditure ... ... ... 1,465,324,000 

Consolidated Fund Servico.s : — 

Interest, etc., on old debt £22,055,000 
Payments to Looal Taxa- 
tion Account ... ... 11,925,000 

33,980,000 


Civil Service, Customs and Kxcisc : — 

Inland Ilevonno Departments and 1 \>nI 

Oniec 9t1.696,000 

Total expenditure ... ... ...£1,590,000,000 

The new estimate of expenditure wus 
£457,000,000 more than tho amount estimnfed 
for a whole year by Mr. Lloyd George in Mny. 

The estimated revenue from tlio taxation in 
foretj at tho date of tho Budget in May, 191,5, 
was £272,000,000 and IMi*. McKenna made tho 
following proposals fur new' taxation : — 

Income J’ax. — 0> per cent. n<l(led (u the I'xislirig rale', ; 
only half of I lie increase (20 per rent.) to bo iinjxised for 
tho year to March 31, 1016. Tlie exemption limit to bo 
reduced from £lti0 to £136 ; and tho ubalemt'iil limit to 
bo £120 wliere it was £160, and where it was £lr)() or 
£120 it would hocorno £100. l’ro\isinn ^\a.s made to 
enable the payment of the tax by instalments in certain 
COSOS. The alterations in tla? inci>me tax w<'r»' <‘\|)i'clj‘d 
to produce an ail«litioual £ 1 1,27-t,0()(t m lOlo 1(». and 
£44,400,000 ill a tuil c'Oectui' year. C't'rlnin ailditions 
were also made to (lie Super 3’ax. 

Kxci'ss ITnlit-} Tax. — This lav really con a it ul («d aii 
adilitioiial luctaim Tax. The trailcs or profes<- ions 
Habit' 1<» (lio (ax int lmlcd any carrietl on in tla^ IJniti'd 
Kiii^'tltan or owned or carriod on in any t>( her place by 
persons onlinarily resith'nt in (ho United Kingdom. 
Farnuas, tilHcials, and ]»vofcs>-ional men were exempt. 
Any bu.-.iiu'ss or (ratio (o which tho tax npplit'd was 
liulilt) to pay to (he Kxchi'tpu'r a sum ccpial to 50 per 
cent, of the amount hy which tho profits for tho 
•‘accounting pt'iiotl ” exceeded by more than £200 (he 
defined pre-war standard of profits. Tho tax only 
applit'tl to pt'riotls of account tt'rniimding aft<a‘ Auyust 
4, 1911, and h<*l< ro July 1, 1915. Frotits earnetl in 
porioths ending later w’ore to bo tlealt with by suh,-.ctpient 
legislation. t»n the same lines. The new tax wtis esti- 
matetl to prinluco £6,900.000 in 1015-16 and £37,000,000 
in n full clTi'ctivo year. 

Customs ami Kxcise. Duly on sugar inereasi'tl from 
Is. lOd. per cwt. to 9s. Id. per cwt. 'Ttav, tobacco, cocoa, 
colToo, chicory and drictl fruits an all-rtmud iucrcast' of 
60 por cent, iu (ho existing duties. Motor spirits, an 
increa.se of duty of 3d. per gallon. 

Imported Lu.vurios, — .An ail valorem duty of 33 
por cent, or its (‘fiuiv’^alont in (ho form of a spicifie (ax- - 
that is to .say oii weight, instead of on jirioo — on motor 
cars, mot or cycles, ciiuana films, clocks, watches, musical 
ijislrument.y, plate glass. 

Fost Office, ote. — ,Somo important changes in postal* 
telegraph and tolcplumo rates wore proposed, huf. tho 
most important of all, namely tho projm.sod abolition of 
halfpenny poatugc, was abandoned as a re.sult of prcssuie 
brought to bear upon tho Government. 

Tho following tabUi shows the changos 
eiltjctod by tho nc;w w ar taxation : 

Itovcnue 

rci-oivcil in Kstimatc for Estimate for 
1013-14. 1915-10. 1910-17. 

"* £ £ £ 
Customs . .. 35.1.50,000 48,00(),()00 62,nD,000 

Excise .. 39.590.(»00 64,K50,000 65.1' 0.0 JO 

Estate Duties .. 27,3,59.000 30,00(t,OJO 80,r00. >00 

siamtis .. .. 9.900.000 0.50n,0(K) 6,60 £000 

I and Tux .. .. 7(Mt000 OOO.tMM) 600,000 

lieiise Duty 2,000,000 1,990,000 1,990,000 

Jiieuine Tax, inch 

.Saner Tux .. 47,249,000 116,421,000 161.002.000 

Excess I’ruHts Tax 6,000,000 37,000.000 

Land Vahu; Duties 715.000 350,000 300.i»00 

Tetal lie venue from 

Tuxes .. 163.020,000 I 26.5,671.000 341.722.000 

Non-Tax Revenue . . 35.214.000 39,34(t.OOO 39.340.1)00 

””total Revenue 198,213,000 | 305,014,0(10 | 381,112,000 
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In three years, 1014-1917, notwithstanding 
the enormous disturbance of the economic 
sy^item occasioned by the war, the revenue 
from taxation was, thus, to show an increase 
from £103,000,000 to well over £350,000,000, 
an advance of £187,000,000, or 114 per cent. 

JNIr. McKenna said the now taxation was esti- 
mated to produce £33,000,000 in the year to 
March 31, 1916, and adding the estimated 
revenue under the previous basis of taxation the 
total revenue would amount to £306,000,000. 
The deficit for the year would, therefore, bo 
£1,285,000,000 and the total amount of th<‘ 



AMERICA’S WAR LOAN TO ALLIES. 
Mr. J. P. Morgun and Lord Reading in New York. 

deadweight debt at the closo of the financial 
year would amount to £2,200,000,000, and the 
revenue for the new year might be estimated at 
£387,000,000. 

As a matter of fact the yield of the new taxes 
both direct and indirect was considerably 
underestimated by Mr. McKenna in September. 
11 le Chancellor anticipated that the revenue 
from Income Tax and Super Tax would amount 
to £116,424,000 ; up to March 18 the amount 
received was £118,323,000. The receipts from 
Customs wore put down at £48,900,000, the 
amount received up to March 1 8 was 
£50,045,000. Kxcise was expected to provide 


£54,850,000 ; the amount received up to 
March 18 was £60,120,000. Thus with two 
weeks* revenue still to come in the receipts 
of the Exchequer were £14,000,000 in excess 
of the estimate. 

The Budget was on the whole favourably 
received. The most widely discussed features 
were the excess profits tax, the yield from which, 
it w^as widely held, had been greatly under- 
estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the iiTq^ort duties on luxuries. A certain 
amount of criticism was directed to the dis- 
proportion between the growth of direct and 
indirect taxation, and it was pointed out that, 
whereas in 1888 when the national revenue was 
£87,424,000, direct taxes only provided 46*3 
per cent, of tho total tax revenue and indirect 
taxes 64*7 per cent., the preliminary figures for 
1916-17 indicated that 66*6 per cent, of tho tax 
revenue for that year would be derived from 
direct taxation and only 33*3 per cent, from 
indirect taxation. 

Mr. Montagu, speaking in tho House on 
October 13, warned the country emphatically 
about the real meaning of the cost of tho war. 
Ho said that for the current year the estimated 
expenditure was £1,590,000,000 and tho esti- 
mated revenue £305,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of £1,285,000,000. For next year, if the present 
rate of expenditure were maintained, the 
expenditure would be £1,826,000,000, and the 
revenue on the present basis was exj^ectod to 
realize £387,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
£1,438,000,000. It would bo seen, therefore, 
he added, that our burden involved a total 
expenditure by tho Government amounting to 
not loss than two-thirds of the entire estimated 
national income. The expenditure would have 
to be borne by the nation almost entirely either 
in the form of tax or loan. Allowing for any 
loans which could J^e raised abroad, every 
citizen ought to be prepared to put at least 
one -half of his current income at tho disposal 
of the State either in the form of tax or loan. 
There seemed to be an opinion that these huge 
deficits could be found out of the accumulated 
wealth of the country. But they could not tax 
capital which could not be realized, and much 
accumulated wealth was in fojms which could 
not be converted except in so far as the property 
represented by it could be sold to foreign 
purchasers. 

This striking declaration did much to attract 
renewed public attention to the gravity of the 
financial problem, and tho need of drastic public 
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1. Sir Henry Babin^ton Smith, former President of National Bank of Turkey ; 2. Mr. Geor||e W. Perkins, 
American banker ; 3. Sir Edward H. Holden, managinf* director of the London City and Midland Bank. 



4. Mr. A. Barton Hepburn. American banker; 5. Mr. Basil Black^t. British Treasury expert; 
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ARRANGING AMERICA’S #500,000,000 WAR LOAN TO THE ALLIES. 

Members of the Anglo-French Commission and prominent American bankers in New York. 
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and private- economy. An iinportMiit nuinitVsto 
ujion the subject of natit)nal thrift, si^rnecJ by 
some of the foremost men in the world of ))usi. 
ness, was f)iiblished on I)(*(*tMiib(*r 2 :b Thi' 
manifesto declarc'd : 

h) u war Miccess mainly upon lln* 

resfH'ctivo financial resources ol ihe ooinhatants, ami tin* 
c'onsoquont power ol om* of them to maintain, or to adtl 
to ils fijjrlitiii;» sln n^ith when the other’s is deelining. .»r 
is m>t rapahlo of expansion. It is not in donhl that the 
financial resourecs of the Allies, when tnlly mohili/.t*tl 
and wisrlv oontrolltMl, will ho \ astl\ ^iMator than the* 
enemies'. . . . 'I’he Allies have assc inhh-d now annii's of 
overwlielininj^ sltM>n;rth in t’runoo, in Hus^ia. in ltal\ 
and in Croat l^rilain, and evorythin^r neeiloil to etpiip 
them and to supply them with mimitions has boon 
seenred, or is in process ot mn niitaot m e. 'The «uil\ tliin^^ 
remaining to be done is to provide all the momw’ needed 
to support these vast armies of new imm and to pa> fca- 
the \ ast cpiantities nf arms and munitions now being 
manufacture*! in all parts <.»t the world. 

'The task of finding tlie ^n-ater part of the imtmmse 
sums of money nec'ded by tlu' Alli*'s is (h*' special dut \ 
of the Hritish people, for fliey in partieiilar possess tin* 
necessary financial resources. ria'ir manubi(*turiiig 
yiowi'r has not l>ecn reduced by invasion, their eiti<*s have 
not bi'i'ii flcstroyeil. their port ^ have not la'on shut off 
from fhe rc*st <if the world and their ineotne has not been 
diminished by the abscnci' ol tourists and by other 
<*iremMslam‘'*- . Indeed the income ot the british people 
has been maintained at a very high Icvid. Their exports 
tliongli rnjt s*i great as befon* the war, are greater than 
they were as n'<*entl> as HMhb their iin-ome. troiii interest 
on mvpita] investe<l abroad, has been r«‘dn<(*d but little, 
t he earnings of their ships are great <‘r than ever, and their 
factories arc* working full time. .Moreo\*‘r, the efTe«-t 
uiion the production of the nation of the moliili/.at ion ot 
H grc*at army has beeii larg«*lv ncutrali/**d by the mon* 
vigorous and cffcctivi* w<a‘k of tin* civilian ])opiilation in 
general and of the w«>nicn in parlienlar. In the ciirnml 
calendar year (MM.j) the british people will speml about 
£ l,M<Mt,dd(t,(ttM> iiptai war ami gov *’rniiu‘nf , ami next v**ar 
(I9I(») will need to speml alamt t f ,<StM>,nuu,(KMt m filaee 
of a smo of idioiit jk!:?tMt, tMtU.OUU a year befor<* the war. 
, . . ,\o one «'an reali/.e the vastness of the task belore 
till' nafi<in without becoming keenlv eons«*ioiis that it 
demands the strc'iiuous eo-opi’rat ion ol «•very man and 
woniiiii. yoiitli and maiden in the etnintry ; that t he 
nation’s energies must be eornpletelv e<im-*‘nt rat***! upon 
t’u‘ production of really esv*>ntial things; and that tim 
]>rodm*tion of all non-C’ssent la Is must be wholly .st*ipp«'*|. 
.Morcov'<*r. not only must the nalnai avoid t In' eiai-iimp' 
tion of all noii-ess4*nt in I s, but must ev *’n r<*striet the 
-cofisii nipt ion «>f <‘ss<*nt ia l.s to the limits nf elbeieney. . . . 
Cniv' b\’ all ela.sscs, emplovers and employed alike. 

adding to and most carefully husbanding income, by 
sc'lling foreign se« uritic‘s and bv c rc'ating foreign crc'dit-s, 
will it be* possible to provide the- vast sum mM*d<‘d by the 
nat ion and t he* mil ion's Al lie's. 


On Xovoml^tM- 11 Pritnc Minisfor inoxc-cl 


tilt' figlith vote of cr(‘(lit amounting tc> 
£ 40 b, 0 ()b,b 00 , }ind la* gavt' tlio following par- 
ticuliirs of the* war o.xjx'ndil urc* troni April 1 to 


Xov(‘mhc*r O'; 

Army, Navy and Munitions 
Hc'payments to bank of Kngland 
X.oans to I )oiiiinioiis ami .Miics ... 
Food Snpplic--, etc*. 


ri I7.:{<»i».tnn> 
ItM.bao.aott 

()S.:^(M).t»nti 

:fJ.r»tM».nni> 


Total 


7 t:i. KMl.tMMI 


tlu' infc*rc\st on the war debt, £,* 1 , 847 , 000 ). !Mr. 
Asquith addend, “ VVe s(»e no reasem to suppose 
that during the next two-and-ti-half months 
the* tcUal isstK'S from the* Vote of ('rt'dit wc* an* 
now tusking for will exec'ed the lignrt' on witieh 
iny last <\stimato wiis IuiscmI, iuiim*ly if), 000, 000 
a day a safe*, I will not c all it ti lihc'nil, figure.’’ 

Krtan the figures fiirnishc'd by INIr. Astpiith 
on Xovt‘mh(‘r 11 it is possihh* to frame' tin* fol- 
lowing (‘stimati* of the' gross tind the net war 
<‘xpc‘ndit tire of the Mritisii (lovt'rnment from the 
onthretik of war up to March .‘U, lOlti : 


l.f»:ilis to 
Delllililnil.s 





and Allies and 




eiross 

I’llt'eliases ol 

Net 


1 

Oiitlav . 

i K«)od.>4tlltf'4. , 
1 Ki'pav liielits i 
to hank of , 
! Kngland. Ac 

K\|><‘nditiiro. 



a 

; a ; 

£ 

Aug. 4. bU4. 

to 


i ' 


Mar. :il. l‘.U.> 
Apiii 1. ndr>. 

to 

jjD.Tsei.ooo 

1 M().7SI».()IH) 1 

1 

27t),(NMI,(M)0 

.\o\ e$. luia 
.\<*v 7. nu:>. 

to 

74:l.ieM).(KM) 

1 ‘J^o.HUU.OOU 1 

! 1 

r»I7.:UM).(MM) 

Mar. ;n. laiet 


ei77.70(».uou 

! ‘2 ()<>.()( Ml. (MM) 1 

:W7.7(M).(M)0 



i.7su..'*Mekoo() 

MMkriSU.OiMt 1 

|l.|Ht.(M)l).IM)0 


Our ntd expi'iulit tire, without taking into 
consiek'nit ion the* (‘npital vtiJin* of pt'iisions tind 
allow ab(*<*s tip to Marcli .‘U, 1018 , imiy he t'sti- 
mated at £ 1 . 1 84 ,t) 00 , 00 .). A conside'rahle pro- 
portion of the sum lent to onr Allii*s and 
Dominions. £r)iM),.^St),f) 00 , should hr ulti- 
nij it t‘ly re *(*e )\’e Table'. 

''riu' eight Wvte's e)l’ ( 're'elil from the* out Itnuik of 
war up to De cemhe'r ’ll, 1015 , w'eue' n,s fetllovv.s : 


I’jlUtlC^b JiNUINVJ 

August <», but 
XovcMiiber I."). I ‘.Ml 
.Marc’h I, lltir» 


I’Kienm Aciiin J. litirn 

Mai h I. b»l.“i 

June 1.-,. btb-. 

.Inly L»ei. btiri 

S»*plemlMT l."». llll.l 
.\<»ve*mbc'r II, III la 


MAiee ii J I, lhir». 

i: £ 

lOd.Odb.tMM) 

i? 2 r».e»)o,ooo 

'I'o I >i:< KM iti'.it .*iJ, ]'J 15 . 

:.Mu,eMiu,u(M) 

ir)(k<i(M>,uop 

g.'iu.etou.uent 


i,:toti,ooo,ooo 


A large proportion eif the* war e‘X})e*Tiditure 
eliiring 1015 was raise'd l>y me*ans of the* issue* of 
'rre*asur\ Bills, "riie* ratc*s varie'el as fe)ne)ws : 



Fr* 

Froui 

AiigTt) 

Fi< 

From 


April 1 

Oct. 27 

Nov. 12 


t*> .\ilg. s. 

to 0« t. 

t«. Nov. 11. 

to i)<c. ;ti. 


IVl ( ent. ; 

Per Cerit. 

PcT Cent. 

, I'cT ('c*nt. 

'I’lircM* iiioiitlis' 
b:lb 

Six months’ 




1 

1 *'» 

hills 

.Nine and twc'lvc 

•K 

4.1 

1 


nionths'hills 

31 

41 




^’liis tejtal g ive* tin aA'(*ragf* e)f £.‘l.‘ 177 ,t)()t) per 
<iay (e>r, inelu'ling the eirdinary ('xy^’iiditure* and 


On l)o(*f*ml)er H> an issue of ,5 per eent, 
Kxche*e|u<‘r Boruls w'a.s announced, bearing in- 
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t(*r('sf ut 5 j)t*r rf'nt. [K‘r annina payiU)Io half 
yearly. They were' isstu'd at j)nr and re- 
payable at par on .Dc'ceinlx'r 1, 1920. They 
were* lar^jjely applied in payment for the Ana^ri- 
can dollar seeiirities purehased by tlie (.{overii-' 
nuMit under the sehc'ine (h'seribc'd earlier. As 
in the ease of tlu* 11 ])er cent, loan, it was ])ro- 
\'ided tliat in the (*v(‘nt of any future' loans 
(other than issues ma.d<‘ abroaitl or isseie's of 
Kxe*lie(|uer .Honds, Treasury Hills, or similar 
short -<lated s(‘eurit i(*s) being raise'd for t he 
purpose' of carrying on the war the Hxehe'fpitT 
Bonds of that issuer would Ix' ac'ei'pted as the 
<‘<juivalent e)f (*ash to tl\(‘ aineamt e)f tlu'ir fact' 
value for the purpe)se of subscrijjtion to any snedi 
loan. 

'The* total sums raisexl by taxatiem and loans 
from April 1 tej.Mareh I, HU 0, we'ro as follow s : — 


•t I |M*r W ar Luan 

'rreuMiry bills 

l>‘‘r War T.oan (l)alan<'<‘). 

par cant. Kxrlir(|\u‘r boml'^ 
y\rn<‘ri<*M.n hoati 
Tfinporary A<l\'anc»'> 
bcvenia* 


as t.a7(‘i.(MM> 

a5,7<»s.a(Mi 

lJ7.7r>4.(MMI 

aO.raMi.OOO 

nij)r>2.ooa 

2sa,ab{.<M)a 


'I'ntfll 


l.t9t,4a],aoo 


The gold movements at tlio Bank of England 
in 191”) we're' particularly inter<*sting. 'Da* 
stock e>f golil he’lel by the Jhink at the> be ginning 
of 1915 wets .i:70,C)()(),000. By the^ end e»f June 
the* total had fall(*n t<4 £52,900,000, aful by tlie 
e*ial of tla> year it hael further declined to 
£51.500,000. 'Da* ge)ld n'ceive'el by the* Bank 
ameaintc'd to £7*1.025,000, and tho aggre*gat<* 
anaamt takem out was £91,120,000, most of 
w’hich went tej the LTiite'd States, The* net 
ana^unt of gold e*x[)orted was £20,801,000. 

The ce)nt inued expansion of the* eurreiu-y notes 
was an important fe^atun' of the* financial history 
of tla^ y(*a.r. It w ill be re'calle'd that imme'diate'ly 
after the e>utbn’ak e>f wap the ele'arth <>f small 
curreia'v be'cana.' se> gre'at tliat tlie pro\'ision of 
an additional circulating na'dium be'came abso- 
lute'Iy neee'ssary. On August 5, 1914, Air. 

Lleiyd noewge state'd that with a vie'w tei e'ttecting 
4 in ('ceinomy of gold w ithe)ut causing any iiicoii- 
^'e'rli('nc(' te4 the' puhlie*. wliilst at the sann' time' 
maintaining the* ge>ld staiidarel in its integrity, 
it had 1 ) 1*011 el('e*ieleHl tei issue £1 and lOs. note's 
e*e3iiv'e‘rt ihle' into gold at the Bank of England. 
'Dio nott^ would he' a. ( Jove'rnme'nt neite* iind 
issued on tJu' security e)f tia* ( Jov e'rnmeait. 'Dio 
first return issiu'd in 1915, name'ly tliat dated 
January HI, she)weil that the* total note's out- 
standing amoimte'd to £.*17,205,079, nnel the 


a-moimt of golel held to £20,500,000, showing a 
rat io of geild to ne)te's of 55*1. On August 6, 
1915, the following notieo w^as issued by tlie* 
'rreasury : — 

111 view of the imporfance t)f stnaif^tliening the gold 
n“<orves of tlio country for cxe'tuingc piu’posos tho 
'rreusnry have in!<l nictc«l the l*ost Otlicc and all public 
d<‘part incuts cliargt'd with tho duly of niaking <‘ash 
payments to usei notes insteaul of gold coins wIutcvci* 
possible. 

The) piihlio goiit*raIlv are eariwstly recpioste'd in 
national intere'sl, to eo-ofierato with the 'IVeasiiry in this 
])olif*y by (1) Paying in gold to the^ T'ost OHiee and to the 
banks ; (2) Askin/r for y)aynient of elieepies in notes 

rather than gold ; (.*1) Hsing notes rather tlian gold for 
payment of wage's and e-ash liishnrseinents geiiea-ally. 

Eull effe'rd was quickly given to tin* desire of 
Ihti Trt'asury, and w ithin a few* months geild had 
almost disiippe'ared freim eirelinary internal 
eircnlation. 

'Die* 'JVe'asury notice was issued fit a momeait 
w he'll tlie American exelninge prolilem wits 
he'coming one of great nrge‘ne*y. After thfit 
date' tlu're was a rapid incTcast^- in the anutimt 
e>f ne)t('s isstu'd, and by thedate^eif the* last re*turn 
issiie'd in 1915, De^ee'mber 29, (ho amount eait- 
stfiniling was £1011,125,099, against which 
£28,500,000 of gold w*as he'ld, a ratio of 27*0. 

Of cejiirse, in addition to the gold lit'ld by the* 
Bank of England, tlu*ro is a large amount held 
by thO/ joint stock bfinks and in the hands of the) 
g(*n(?ral ])nV)lie*. On T)ecemhe*r 7 Mr. MeKe'ima 
state'd in (he House e)f (\)mmons that tho amount 
e)f gold e*e)iii lield by the bfinks including the* 
Bank ejf Engljind was £110,200,000 on June* ‘>0, 
1915, as compari'el with £82,800,000, on 
.lime 50. 1914. No prc'cise statist ie*s we'ie* 

fivfiilable, he* said, as tei tlie* amount in the 
hands e)f the* ge*ne*ral [luhlie*, hut tho best e'sti- 
mate was £75, 000, 000 e)n .Tune 30, 1915, as 
e*e)ni})ar('el w ith £78,000,000 on .hme 30, 1914. 

iiie^ 8(e)ek J^xcihange re'cejverod sleiwly but 
ste*a 4 lily freim (he tr<*me‘iidf>ns disturbance 
e*ansed by the war, and it w*as computed at the 
e'liei e)f 1915 that the. outstanding lofins liad be'e'ii 
re*elue*e'el fre:>m £90,000,000 to le*sa than 
£30,000,000. 

Early in January, 1915, the Tre'asury 
fiiiiionne*e^d tluit ne) fresh issue's of (*apital 
weaihl he* pe*rmitted without its sHiuiion. 
'DieTe* liaei hf*eu an fieeimiulatiein of memey 
availjihh) for inve'stnwnt while the^ Stuck 
Exchange remaiiu'd el(4se*d, and in .January 
there was quite' a substantial busine'ss. l\)wards 
the e*nd of the month nearly 3,000 hargains 
were^ marked eacli day. In February there 
was seime falling off. The mininuun prices 
W’ere re*vised on March 19, and business eon- 
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“ I HH I OAN OF VICTORY. ’ 

An old French couple prepared to devote their savings lo their country’s cause. 


tinned t’liirly ;i(^tiv(' 1 lironj^hnnt that nioiitli a iiif-asure to Ihc* fa\'oura}>l<* war news, .and in 

and during April. In .May the sinking of the Octf»her there was (juifo a siihst atit ia.l holiness 

Cu.sitania, tlie Italian <*risis, ajal tlie politieaJ pas'-ing. 'Tla* LT^^’at a,dvanee in AnuTiean aral 

crisis at home exereis(‘d a restraininj' influence ('araidian sef-urities laid a st ren^theninj^ < lTeet 

and })nsin<*ss reached a. low c'hla Fn June tlie on all the sections of the* niark«‘t. .At the end 

appearance of the war hian caused a ^laieral ot Xoveinl)f*r t la* oflieial niinirna on ( ’onsols and 

marking down of all in v<‘st merit securities (’orporation and on foreign (Jovernna‘n< stoc ks 

which wt*re not protected hy minimum pric*es. were removc^d and ConseJs becaini^ inarket- 

Jiily and August idle months. In Sep- aFiIe at about 59. T3usines.s continiu*d fairly 

tember there wfls a steady im pie >v<‘na ‘lit, due* in ac*tiv«* througheait 0(*ceni))(*r, the principal 
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MK. H. S. MONIACJII, 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. 


IVutui'f' bf’iiijj: a suhstantial risi‘ in riiblx'i* slian‘s. 
'^riu* gonoral Iraiul ol' Stock Kxcluinj4<‘ prices \va> 
iridiiailed in the tabU* of valuations contaiiuxl in 
tla* lidhh'riH NNbicli showed a total 

slirinkii^i' in tlic value of .‘i87 sci*uriti<‘s lM.‘tw<‘cn 
fbiiuijiry 2th ItU”), an<l l)e<‘<'inb<*r 17. 11M5, of 
£207,(M)().t)t)t). 'This shrinkage wiaild have Ix^en 
much griMiter if t lu' ininimuin pi ices on home 
railway debent ui*es and prefcrt'iax* stocks had 
been removed. 

'riie war iiatural!>' ex('rcisc‘d a profound iii- 
tluenc'c u])on tiu' na.ti<^uia,l inct)me. It was 
est iinated th>d at tluMlate of tla* ( ’ensiis of JtMl 
tlu' number of o(*cupied ptM'sons of lx)th sexes 
aj^eii lOyv'arsaiui upw a,rds was about 2(>,<)tH),tHM> 
of whom 14,()0(),(M)n were mal»*> and (>,t)0(),t)0() 
ft'inales. At thtM‘i\d of I ‘M .“> t liere w ere upwartls 
of *1,000,(100 m<*n in t h<’ An ny and .*120,000 in the 
Na\y. In advlition there wei*«‘ l,7r>th00t) male 
and 2.70,000 female worktM’s in tlie il.OOO odil 
factorit's controlk'd by the ]Ministr\ of Munitions, 
and tluM’e were nearly l.OtlO.OOO men employetl 
«)n ship construction and I’cpairin^ and contri- 
buting to tht' maintenanc(‘ and ti^litini: 

eni<*i(aic\ of tlu‘ fleet. I'liis transference of 
O.OOO.OOO worktM-s from c«>mmercial production 
to war service ami the production of munitions 
of war caused a tremendous distnrl>ance of tiie 
economic system. The loss of production was, 
howt'ver, largely maitralized by the vigorous and 
mort‘ efft'ctive work of the civilian population 


and by thtJ introduction of female and juvenile 
labour. Th<‘ result of the speeding up of pro- 
diadion and the ri.se in the cost of production 
and in the cost of living was believed to have 
had thci effec't of actually increasing the 
national inc()me for the time being. 

After the outbreak of war employment 
be<;am<‘ ver>^ good, and before the end of tho 
y<‘ar a considerable amount of overtime w’a.s 
being woikod, and in several trades complaint 
was bc'iiig madc‘ of a shortage of labour. This 
was especially the cas(' in the engineering, ship- 
building, woollen and leatlic^r and kindred 

1 radi's. Concurrently the ])riccs of food and 
many ollar mx-.ossaries ro.S(‘. In these circum 
stances a. moveni(*iil Ix'gan at tho cornrnonce- 
ment of l‘)ir> to ra.is(' wages. This movement, 
which in most eases took tlie form of bonuses, 
or of an increase in rates of wages limited to the 
duration of tb(‘ war, first b<‘c:inu* (‘valent in the 
trades more* directly conc(‘riit'd with tlic' output 
of munitions and the transport of troops and 
suppli(‘s. From Marcli onwards, liovvcn'cr, it 
s]>rcad to n<‘arly all Ihci i)rincipal industries, and 
its effects w<*re far greater than thejse of any 
ollu‘r upward movement in wages previously 
r<‘eor(led. It was estimated that, during th<^ 
whole p<‘riod nmUT revi(*w, about 4,50(),00<> 
workpeoph* had their rate's of wages increasc'd 
by pv(‘r £750. (M)(.) per wc'ok — say at the rate of 
£:>0,00u.00(> per annum. On Doexanbor 1 Mr. 
Astpiitli state'd that, g<‘nerally .speaking, tb(* 
rise in Die eo^.t of living since the outbreak of 
war had Ixeii, in food 40 per cent,, in rent 

2 per cent., fui‘1 and liglit 25 [)er ctait., clothing 
,*10 per cent., and in other inisecllanoous items 
1,7 por cent.. Die gcaieral result being to show 
an av(‘rag<‘ increast? in the cost of living of 
about 50 per cent. 

Tli<‘ war natur.illy and iiiev’itably alTected tho 
shipping industry [)r«ifoiindly. At tho end of 
1015 (heat Britain own(*d 10,540,.5(i8 (oils of 
jnerehant shipjiing, but it slionid bi^ borne in 
mind that although then' wen? about 20,000 
British sbiiis afloat, there were only 3,(>0() large 
<x*ean -going st(‘amships. Tlio submarine losses 
up to lilt' end of 1015 amounted to about 
740,000 ttms. In addition 254.000 tons wore 
captured and sunk by the enemy ; w hile 103,000 
tons wen* sunk by mines or explosion. In- 
eluding the British tonnage detaiiKxl in German 
and Turkish ports and the miseellaneoiis losses 
due to the war, (he tofal amount of British 
shipping locked up was about 1,500,000 tons, or 
about 8 per cent, of the total tonnage. On the 
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other hand the new tonnage built during 1915 
amounted to only (lOO.OOO tons. 

Then, about 1,700 .stoiunsbips, representing 
nearly one-third of the tonnage^ of tht' British 
mercantile fleet, wore employed by the Govern- 
ment for naval and transport serviei‘s, 
pital ships, etc., at the (‘lul of 1015. When 
ac^count is taken of these facts, and of the 
locking up of 5,000,000 tons of (haMua!! and 
Austrian merchant shipping, together uith 
the heavy losses incurred tlirough tht^ war 
by neutral shipping, it is easitT to uiuh-r- 
Htand th<^ main causes of tlu' liuge rise whicli 
took place in ocean freights during 1015. 
Cotton and wlieat are tho two ])rincipa.l com- 
modities shipped from tla^ United States and 
Argentina to Liverpool, and the suhjoint‘<i table 
shows the great increase in frc'iglits for thuso 
cargoes : — ■ 

Whkat (IYt Ton). 

I firfore till* ; End Ore In<*rra' 
il. 1 iVr Ci'iit. 

New York (id 70 0 l.noii 

Argentina .. 12 d I2d d | M(i(» 


Cotton (IVr 100 lb.). 

I IJi'fore tho I Eini Dee,, IiicrraHe. 

I War. I 101 

I _ 

I Crnts. j ('(‘nt'?. Ter Cent. 
New York 2d I 2dd ' Odd 

Mid.ilr 2dd I .idO 

Before the war Cridil Britain (h'livt'd an 
inetiiiu? of about £100.000,000 p(‘r annum from 
her serviei'.s to the world as carrier ; th<' t'arn- 
ings troin this .sourc‘e for 1015 w(*rt* est imal<‘d 
to amount to not le.ss than £:100, 000,000. In 
considering th«* Board of '^Fratlo n't urns it is 
inip<»rtant to hc'ar t liis fact in mind, ht'eanst^ the 
values given for onr t'xports art' “ f.o.h.”, that, 
is Kn*(' on Board, and tin* Vidiie of tlu' im|)ort.s 
given are “ c.i.f.”, that is to say (%^st Insnranei' 
and iMeight. 

Another gread industry agricnllurt' was 
very si'riously ath'cted by tlu‘ war. At lirst it 
apptMin'd that farmeis wen' likt'ly to suffer 
rat her than gain liy the war, hut at (he end of 
1011 tood prices began to rise* rapidly. 

'The avi*rag(‘ price* of wheal per iinpi'rial 
(piarti'i* for th(' y(*ar 1015 was 52s. JOd., In'ing 
till' highe'sl a.V(‘rag(' sinet* 1877, in which yi'ar it 



PAY DAY ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
German soldiers drawing their pay in paper money. 
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IRi'proUui t’li hv iou.tcsy of " I he WmliVs 

Till? RUSSIAN GOLD RHSHKVH IN THE STATE BANK, PETROGRAD. 


WHS r)()s. 9(1. H.V(‘rii^(* prk’c i?i I9ir> was 

17s. 1 1(1. in exet'ss of tliat for tlu' pi'tw ious y<*ar. 
The lii^h(‘st. Hvt'ra^n jiricc \Nns r<'a.(;h(‘fl during 
tli(* vv4'(‘k (‘lulod ]\lay 1?1*, when (»2s. per (piarter 
was (he avt*rage ]iriee (»h(ained ; tin* lowt'sf 
a.v(‘i*agc, 4l*s. 9d. j)('r (juar(<“r, ^^as ol»(ained ha* 
the ^\•eek eniled 8('p((*inher IS. I*'r()rn the 
hegiiining of August there was a sti ady decline 
in the j)rieo of wlaait, due* to a. large <*xtent to 
th(' ])ri*valent bt'litf at Unit lina' tliat the 
ha'eing of tlu' Dardanelh's was iinininent. l>ut 
aftt'r th<‘ fiiiluro of operations in that rt'gioii 
price's sliowed an upward t<'ndeney, and at th<* 
end of the year tin* average ja-iee reeordt'd was 
r>ls. 9d. 

'The a.v('rage pric(' of barley during IIk’* year 
was :ns. Id., tills figure being an advanet' of 
Ids. 2d. on tlu‘ avt'ragi* priei* of the preceding 
year and the liighest sinec' 1S78. I’riei's 
liuetuat('d from 27s. 9d. in the wt*(*k ended 
.lanuary 9 to 4Ss. lid. in the week endt'd 
]_)e(*euiber 4. Th(\se being the lowest and 
average w eekly pri(*es respoctiv(*ly. 

The average weekly price of oats in 1915 was 
30s. 2d. (ler quarter. This is 9s. 2d. more than 
th»' average price for the previous year and the 
highest price obtained for nearly a century. 


the year in which that price was t*xceed('d being 
ltSI8, when the averagtj price was ,32s. 5d. per 
(piarter. The lowest avfTage for the year was 
for tlie week (aah'd S(‘t>teniber 25, the price 
th(*n bt'ing 20s. Id. ; the liiglu'st average 
obtained was for the week ended May 22, wlu^n 
the price was .32s. Sd, 

The aeeonqianying diagram, w’hieli ap[>ear('d 
in 77a' Times of .Tanuary 0, 1910, shows the 
various tiuetualions in the [irice of wlu'at during 
the year 1915. 

3’he agricniltural index number at the end 
of July, 1915, touelied 140 — f.e., 40 per cent, 
abovi' tlie a\ erage of the years 1900-8. Agri- 
cult iind labourers w’4^re among the first to 
r*'spond to the call for the hew armies, and in 
all about 250,000 agricultviral workers had 
enlist (xl at tlie end of 1915. Wages naturally 
rose, tlu' advaiK^e varying from Is. 6d. to .3s. 
per week. Among our other principal indus- 
tries, the coal, iron, and st('el trades enjoyed 
a great rneasuro of prosperity notwithstanding 
the growing difileulties in connexion with the 
.shortage of labour. At the end of 1915 the 
w'oollen and hnUher industries were in a 
flourishing condition. On the other hand, 
several iinpi^rtant industries, including cotton 
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and the building and printing trades, were 
ill a depressed condition. On the whole 
economists estimated tliat Great Britain had 
increased her savings from an average of 
about £350,000,000 per annum to well ovr‘r 
£600,000,000, a remarkable achievement con- 
Bidering the disturbance caused by the war and 
the increased cost of living. 

The Board of Trade Returns for 101."> wercr 
particularly intere^sting. The exports <*«>n* 
tinned to show heavy decreases until July, 
but at a rapidly diminishing ratio. J'lio 
decrease for that month was only £0,638.000, 
or 21*8 per cent., as compared with a decrensti 
of £19,899,000, or 45*1 per cent, in the first 
month of the war. From August onwards 


the com[)arisons were* made with the figures 
for the first five months of the war, jvnd tho 
iiiereiist's were very substantial, amounting 
to us much as £11,037,000, or 11*8 per cf'nf . 
in November. The monthly figures nil* giviMi 
in the subjoineil fable. 

Kmokts or British Manufactuuks, 

+ Itirroasi* or- 
— Deorea.sc ('oin- 
]>iircd with Cotrt*- 
spoiiiltn^ rei'iud in 1014. 


Montli. 

Amount. 

Aiiunmt. 

I-.r 


£ 

£ 

t'.-nt. 

Jaiuiurv 


iD.nr.s.ooo 

too 

Ffbiiiaiy .. 


ir>.os:».ooo 

30- r> 

Marrh 

jn. 1 7r»,()tu) 

11, 342,000 

32 2 

April 

;j‘2. n'd).(KU) 

7.777,000 

lot 

Mav 


S. 132.000 

2;)-o 

Juno 


0.030,000 

loi; 

Julv 

31,721.000 

0,03S.00O 

2IH 

Au^'ust. 

32. lOS.DOO 

8,227,000 

+ ;U'0 

Srpt»‘inbcr 

32.:tHS,000 

5,031.000 

4 21-2 

Oftobor .. 

31.0iis.n00 

8.307,000 

1 100 

Novoinbor.. 

3:».»v?o.oi)0 

1 1 O ’.T OHO 

4 1 I'H 

Diuvinbvr. . 

17,000 

7,608,001) 

4 20' 1 

E JULY AUG. 

SEP. OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 


57 


S; 54 


to 52 


u 48 

4: 47 



WHEAT PRICKS DURING 1915. 
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Tho total value of the l?rit isli oxporfs recorded 
in 1915 was i.‘184di00,()()0, as coiupared with 
i:4:UK7U0,0()() in 1014, a d(MTease of £40, 100,000. 
'The bulk of the <leerease was in nuiiiufaet iires, 
which were valued at £202,800,000, as against/ 
£:i;J8,000,000 in 1014. It was calculated thiit 
tli(' volume of the exports diminished by 
£77,000,000, but the advance in average prices 
n'diu’«Mi it to the ligurt's given above. 

Tt is imp<^>rtant to b(*ar in mind the fact that 
while tlie Trade lleturiis include goods bcmglit 
in th(^ Ignited Kingdom by or on behalf of thc^ 
All it*s, they do not include goods taken from 
British (lovernnant stores and di'pots, or 
goods bought by His Majesty’s GdverimuMit and 
.ship[)(Hi on (Jovermnent v('ssels. 

'riu' import trade made a much inon* rapid 
re(‘overv than the export trade. Tn Augusr. 
1014, the d(*creas(' was £1,4,015,000. or 24*5 
per cent. Kor the last month of that year 
it amounted to only £5,500,000, or 5*1 per cent. 
Our economic strength was then beginning to 
manifest its power and we were calling in our 
credits all over the work!. By the begiiming 


INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS IN NEW YORK- 

The centre ship in the larger picture is the 
“ Vaterland.** 

of 1915 there was a small increase in the vain© 
of the imports, which continued at a rapidly 
<'xpanding rate throughout the year, and the 
increase in the imports for August, wlien the 
comparison was made with the first month of 
the war, was £27,154,000, or 04*2 per cent. 
Thc' monthly totals are given in the following 
table : 

Imports. 

+ Incrori^ or 

Com- 
pared with Con r- 
f^poudinR Period III 1911, 


‘Month. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Per 


£ 

£ 

Cent. 

January . . 

07,401.000 

004.000 

^ 0-8 

Kcbniary . . 

05,209,000 

3,215.000 

+ Tvl 

Alurrh • • • 

7.5,591,000 

S.G43.000 

+ 12-9 

April ., , 

7:i,07H.()00 

12,0.51,000 

-f-19‘5 

May 

7 1,04. 5,000 

12,545.000 

+ 21-2 

4 line .• 

70.11H,000 

17,8.36.000 

+ 30-6 

.filly 

75,548.000 

16.171.000 

+ 27*2 

AllKII.Ht , . • 

09.490.000 

27,154.000 

+ 64-2 

September . 

70.29:1.000 

25.286.000 

+ 561 

October , . 

07.792.000 

16,41.3.000 

+ 31-8 

Koveinber,. 

71,047,000 

16.129,000 

+ 29-0 

December 

70.398,000 

3,621.000 

+ ..*3 

The total 

imports of 

commodities 

in 1915 

\M*re V id lied 

at £855,75 

(ijOOO, or £151, 

721,000 

more than in 1014. Ii 

II the first place it is 

necessary to 

recall that a v(‘ry large 

propor- 

tion of this 

increase 

represents the 

higher 

friMghts charged thiring 

1015, the hulk of which 

eaiut' to the slhpownt‘rs 

of this eountry 

Then 

it must be 

ri'inembi'nM 

1 that the returns do 

not inehidt* 

the \'alue of the Government. 

imports of munitions, 

etc., which have been 


nnotlieially estimated at £120,t)00,000 to 
£150,000,000. The prinei])al increase was in 
foo<l and think, the value of wliich amounted 
to £581,000,000, as eompared with £207,000,000 
in 1014. About 85 per cent, of this increase 
was due to the advance in prices, and only 
15 per cent, to the increased volume. The 
imports of raw materials advanced from 
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(1) OUT earnings from shipping ; (2) the interest 
on our investments abroad, and (3) the earnings 
of our banking and insurance houses. Tlu> 
credits from these sources were not only suflli- 
cient for this purpose but they provided a fund 
of about £200,000,000 per annum for now 
investments abroad. In 1915 the ordinary 
investment of capital abroad was suspended, 
but in its place we were called upon to make 
special investments in tlio shape of loans to the 
Dominions and our Allies to the extent of 
£423,000,000. 

It was estimated that after making all the 
necessary adjustments in connexion with the 
so-called “ invisible imports and exports ” our 
net deficit for the year amounted to about 
£400,000,000. This was mainly provided by 
the sale of a portion of our American and other 
investments, by the raising of the Anglo- 
French loan in tlio United States, and by tho 
export of gold. Towards ‘the end of 1915 it 
was realized that the afljustmont of our trad*^ 
balance in 1910 would bo a matter of oven 
greater dilhculty than it was in 1915 unless 
adequate stops were taken in time to restrict 
the import of unnecessary commodities, and 
it wa«» widely believed that it would be necessary 



INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS. 
Hoisting the Portuguese flag in the Tagus 


£236,000,000 in 1914 to £287,300,000 in 1915.. 
Manufactures to tho value of £181,500,000 
were imported in 1915 €ia against £160,500,000 
in the preceding year, 

* The following table gives the monthly values 
of the re-exports : 


llE-EXPORTS. 


th. 


Amount. 

•f Increase or 
—Decrease Com- 
pared with (’orre- 
spondinu Period in 1914, 
AmouoL Per 

January . , 


£ 

6.805.000 

6.809.000 

£ 

2.701.000 

Cent. 

- 28-1 

February .. 

» 

S.4 19.000 

- :{3-4 

March • . 

8.067,000 

1.469.000 

— 15-4 

April • . 


9,957,000 

832.(M)0 

— 7-7 

^ :: 


10.243.319 

128.21K> 

+ 1-2 


9.350.339 

596.9U5 

— 6-8 



9,408.790 

1,582.874 

—21*7 

A^ust .. 


7,323.749 

2.903.916 

+ t'lG-O 

September 


7,564.327 

2,290.286 

-h43-5 

October . , 


7.162.<»00 

17.224 

- - 0.2 

November. . 


8,313.000 

2.669.000 

+ 47*3 

December 


7,702,000 

1,831,000 

-f-31-2 


The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
foreign Trade Koturiia was the enormous 
growth of the excess of imports over exports. 
In the five years 1909-13 the excess of imports 
over exports averaged £140,000,000 per anniun. 
For the year 1915 tho excess of imports was 
£370,300,000. Tho widening of our adverse 
trade balance was the principal cause of the 
diOicultios experienced in maintaining the 
foreign exchanges in 1915. In normal years 
the excess of imports over exports is met by 
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RUSSIAN STAMP MONEY. 

to carry out to much greater lengths the ten- 
tative stops in the (hrectioii of t he imposition 
of import duties on luxuries which wore 
contained in Mr. iMcKcinna’s Hudgot of Sep- 
tember. 

Hy the end of 191.5 the British people began 
to attain a clearer perception of the magnitude 
of tlie financial task wJiich the war had imposed 
upon them. 

It was pointisl out. hy some economists that 
the resource's of th<' Overseas Dominions 
liad not yet Ikxmi moliilized, and considerable 
sigthficance was attaclied to the fact that 
(^a.nada liad found it j)()ssil)lo to provider with 
tlie greatest ea.se credits amounting to 
£21,000,000 for tlic payment of Munitions for 
the War Ollice produced in Canadian factories. 

It was stated in tlie House of Commons that 
tlie wealth of the whole British Kmpire liad 


■f 


boon estimated at £20,000,000,000 .and,^ 
national income at £4,000,000,000. 

Anotlier great sourex*. of economic strengtl 
was indicated in our investments ab^pbd 
which were estimated to be 
£4,000,0p0,()00, and the bulk of th6sei|||nvestr 
ments were in count rie.s which are vemofi 
from the war arcxis. * 

'J’he steady imi)rovement in the foreign 
notwithstandiiig the withdrawal of so man} 
men from production, the intrinsic strength oi 
the credit systian, its power of rccuporatior 
and its mobilitj’’ contributed to a fooling C)j 
confidence, and altliough it was recogniaoc 
tliat gi'oat and far-reaching clmngt^s; . in fout 
mode of living and in our fiscal system TKtf||^t 
result from the war, the new yea.r wa.s iSt6\ 
looked forward to with undue anxietv so f&i 
as finance was concerned. 



Back of the Russian Stamp Money ; 
having circulation on a par with 
silver subsid^ry coins.’’ 







CHAPTER CXVl. 


SECOND WINTER ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


{Situation in Octohuu, 1915 — Chaxcics in tiik French and British IIkjhkr ( ommwd Pro 
MOTION OF (JkneraIj HE (\\sTEEN\r SiH l)or<;i.\s H\ic. UErE\cES SiR JoiiN Fri:nch-- Con- 
DtTIONS OF THE AlXlEHI AND (JeRMAN FdR< ES DCRINC THE WINTER — \’lSIT OF AND AcCIDENT TO 

Kino GEORiiE (Jains and Lossics in the Champaone Por ieei:e.se SrHcccEE on the: Vjmv 
Hetoiits — Combats in Alsace: and ne:ar 15eee'ort -Tiiej Beloian Coast Pioutint: ; Bei.oians 

BE-lUfUNDATE TIIE: YSER DISTRICT OPERATION’S ON THE BRITISH I^'roNT ( J EILMAN (J AS AtTVCK 

OF DECEMBEHI 19 IN THE VPUES S M .1 EN T ( An \ Dl AN KxPCOIT NEAR MessINE’.S — F lOHTINC IN THE 

Aik. 


T ub great olYeiisive of the Allies in (he 
Aiitutrui of 1915, wliieli uiw <le- 
serib«‘(l in (.'liiipUTs Cl\"., (JV., ami 
luul obtained no greuf, ineasun* 
of sueeess against tlie Cennaii lines between f^a 
Bassei*. and AiTas and between Ib iin.s and the 
Argiinno. For, allliougli the losses iiitliet«.*d «>n 
the enemy were siwere, it liad not Ixm'd pn.'^^-ihle 
to pierci'- the (‘ntrenehinents whieh .-treiehed 
from the Nortli Sea to the Swiss frontier ; onl\ 
here and there, and in a slight <legree. iiad 
they been (luslied baek. Jii I he (‘yes of neutral.^ 
the results of tin* battles of tla; (.'hainpagiK^ 
Pouilleuso and Boos-\h'rny did not eoimter- 
balaiico the sueeessos which the (Jernians an<l 
Austro-Hungarians liad w on over the Bussiaiis 
in t|l0 Slimmer and autumn. 

the first days of Oetoher Bulgaria joined 
enemies and, as a eonsecpienee, no ineon 
iiderable portion of the Frencli and British 
edectivos were transported to Saloniea. fo<( 
late even to hel]) the Serbians and still l(*ss able 
to take the hold against the C<‘nnan, Austrian 
and- Hungarian forces. The eojjiina-nd yf IIkj 
A llied force hero was givim to General Sarrail, 
the saviour of Verdun in the days of tlie Battle 
of the Marne. 

The inability of the Allies to act with vigour 
in the Near East rendered them unable to })re- 
vent the enemy occu[)ying vSerbia and Monte- 
negro. This, tog(‘ther with the faihin* to 
Voi. VII.— Part 8(>. 


inakt'' any i’‘'al progress to iiidhpoli. and I hi‘ 
insueee.-s of (h(‘ Indian l']\pedil ionarv T'oree in 
M(‘^opot amia, reacted on tla* stra(('gy of (he 
allied eominandtas in tlu' west. W'e had wast(‘d 
our troops on ininoi* oi)jeets insli'ad (»f eon 
(‘.eiit rat iiig our wliole forei* against, the, prin 
eipal ad\ersai‘\. 'J'he (Jallipoli (‘\p<‘di(ion was 
“a. gainhle,’ and proved a, disastrous one. 
M on*over, wee'onld ned pro\ ide snClieicrit (mops 
for (!a‘ advane(‘ up (lie Tigiis. 'ria‘S(^ two di\’er 
sions of strength froni the main th(‘a,(ri‘ of war 
s(‘riously hajnp( r(‘d our movena nts tln'iM'. 

All this prodneod a statt) of comparative 
iiiaetixity on the western front. 'J'hen? wer(^ 
many small lights. Day aftt'r day the toll of 
Ioss( s mounted. But no gr(*a(. advanta,g(^ was 
gaiiK'd by either sid(‘. 'I'lie situation Ikto was 
mdeeil almost (‘ntir(‘ly nov(‘l in war and only 
faintly fores}ia,dow(;d in the Jtusso- Japanese 
eontliet. J’h«‘r(‘ for the first time wo saw twn 
armies facing one anotlu'r, both laitrenehed. 
But in tliat ea.Mi the. length (jf tig' lighting lines 
was only a fifth of what it was from Ni(‘uport 
to Belfort ; 1 la; fortitications wc'n; notliing like 
as (‘laborute ; and, above all, the extnanit i(‘s 
(if dm llusHian lighting front were open es- 
pj'eially iJio right — so that tlu* Jajiaia'se were 
able to attack (hem. 

In tla; j)re.sc*nt instmiee tla* w'esteini flanks of 
die two contc-iiding powe rs witi; (juito nntnrn- 
able, resting as they did on the sea, w'liile tlu 
27 J 
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AFTER A BATTEE IN CHAMPAGNE. 
German soldiers running into the French lines to surrender. 


f‘asti‘ni t'xtn^iiiitic's were by tho naturo of tlu' 
country and (licir proxiriiily to neutral territory 
c(jua.lly s<*cuic. 'riio wintcT tiino also is not 
favoural)l(^ to gn^at military efforts. Troops 
cannot move with fa<‘ility» guns cannot be 
inaiueuvred over heavy roads, ammunition 
and food cannot. b(^ I'asily' brouglit up. 

Tli(? c-onsiMpienee of all tliest* consitleratitms 
was relativ(‘ stagnation, broken only at the end 
of f'ebnja.r\', 11)10, In' tljo Cerinaii offensi\'o 
known as the Ihittli* of Verdun. 

\*i(rtoi'y was for many I’easons very neet*ssairy 
to tlu' (Jermans; the longer they waited the 
stronger became their adversaries and the 
gr(nit(T the danger of a converging attack from 
t hem. 

d^he time of naii.^o was therefore us<’d by 
tlu'iu to bring up slowly but surely largo 
numbers of guns, piles of ainmunition, and, 
aho\i> all, to give the troops tlestined for the 
assault, of Mui chosen point of entry into 
f'ranet' a period of rest and rocuporaition, 
to pri'prtre for the di'spiTato ent<‘rprise they 
were destini'd to undertake. 

'idu'se pre])arations were pt'rfeetly well knowm 
to the Allii's ; ' but the oftener the (leriuans 
kn«H*ked their heads against the hard wall of 
tla'iu trenches the better they were pleased, 
offensives conducted on the German plan 


involves (‘uormous loss(»s. The more their forces 
were dt'pleted the sooiK'r they must coino to 
the c*nd i.>f tlii'ir resources. 

During the w'int(‘r months con.si(lej-i'll>‘ elianges 
w c‘r(‘ mad(; in the 11 ighi'i* Gommand of t lie Trench 
a,n<l Ih’itish forces. On October 13 the French 
iMinistiT of Fonign Affairs, IM. Dclcasse. 
n'signed, and his resignation was speedily 
followed by that of tlio Viviani iMinistry. At 
the end of October M. Viviani was replaced by 
1ST. Ilriand, and tho civilian ^Minister of War, 
M. Milk'rand, by General Gallioni. Tho latter had 
had a brilliant career in tho Fronch Colonies. 
He had pacified Tonking, commanded the 
French trooj^s wiio had compiercd Madagascar, 
and organized the administration of thati.sland. 
J..ater he had been a member of tho Conseil 
Superieiu* do Guerre, and, just before the Battk) 
of tho Marne, had been nominated Governor of 
Paris. 

On December 2 (tho anniversary of Auster- 
htz) Joffre was appointed Commander-in -Chief 
of tho French armies in all theatres of war. At 
tJic same time tho immediate direction of the 
Fronch troops in France w’ns entrusted to 
General de (^astelnau. 

Castelnau was born in 1851. In 1870, during 
the war »w'ith Germany, ho joined tho army 
from St. Gyr, the Sandliurst of Franco. He 
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was appointed to the 30th Re^rimont as a 
Second Lieutenant, but obtained such rapid 
promotion that ho ^^as made a Captain after a 
few weeks. This rapid rise was duo to tlie mim- 
ber of ofllcers required to replace thost^ who 
were prisoners in CJerinany and to l(‘ad the 
multiplied army raised by Gambotta. ilis war 
service included tight inpj with the 1st and 2nd 
Armies of the Loire, and ho also took part in 
the struggle with the Commune. 

Some time after the war ho entered the St ail* 
College (Rcole Siiperioure do Guerre), wliero ho 
greatly distinguished himself. In 1885 ho was 
]>ronu)ted to tlio rank of laout.-Coloia l and 
])osted to tho 17th Army Corps. In 18l)(> ho 
was appointed to tho Headquarter St ail and 
tanployed in work connected with the mobili/.a- 
tion and organization of tho army. In JStC.) 
h<^ was placed in command of tho 37th Regi- 
ment, which formed part of the (itli Army 
(yorps which acted as a count er-elie(‘k to the 
Gorman forces round ]\Tetz. Tho kuowh'dge of 
this part of tho country thus gained proved 
invaluable wlion in 1914 he was ])ostod to tho 
command of tho Army of Lorraine. In 1900 
ho was made a l\lajor-G(*iieral, and in 1909 was 
given the leadtavhip of tho 13tli l)i\ision. In 
this position he soon showc'd his capacity for 


command, and in 1913 ho j«)ined tlio Conscal 
Supericur do Guc'rre, and thus worked diri'ct ly 
with General Jol'fro. 

Tlio opening pliaso of tlio war in Alsaco- 
Lorraino was not a success, but wh|^n (^astelnau 
assumed tho direction ho was able to hold tho 
(Jia’inaiis at bay. After the Rattle of tJio 
Marno lio was called up with liis army to 
stnaigtluMi tho iiorlliorn front, and lie now 
received tho appointment wliieh plaei‘d him 
at tho liead of tho Rrench forctvs combating 
in FrancM\ Popular with Ids troops and ht*- 
Ih'vod by them and by all who como in <*ontaet 
with Idiu to bo a man of vigour and a gtaa'ral 
of ability, ho seemed to he nell suiti'd to com- 
inan<l the advance against the (hu’mans. 

On December 15 it was annoiua'c'd that Sir 
tlolin French had been n4ie\ed of the com- 
mand of liio Rrilisli Army in Fra-nee. Mis 
farewell order to the v\rm\- h(‘ laid eommandi'd 
rail as follows ; 

‘‘In relinquishing the Command of th<! 
Rrilij-h Army in J^’ranee, J wish to t*X])n\ss to 
theoni<*ers, non-commissioned ollicers. andintai, 
with whom I liave bi'en so closely associated 
during tho last sixteen months, my Ji('a,rlfi4t 
sorrow in parting with them before the eain- 
])aign, in \Nhieli wi* ha\’(‘ beiai so long engaged 



BRITISH CYCLISTS CORPS. 
On a snow-covcrcd road in France. 


CONVOYS OF THE TRANSPORT DE MATERIEL AND TRANSPORT DE PERSONNEL. 
French troops, munitions and provisions on the way to the fighting front. 
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together, hAs }>een bronglit to a victorious 
conclusion. 

“ I have, however, the firmest convic*tioii 
that such a glorious ending to their splendid 
and heroic efforts is not far distant, an«l I 
shall watch their progn^ss ttnvards tliis final 
goal with intonso interest, hut in the most 
confident hope. 

“ The success so far attained lias been thie 
to the indomitable spirit, doggt'd tenaeitv 
which knows no defeat, and the heroic enuragi* 
so abundantly displayed by the rank and tile 
of the splendid Army which it will over remain 
the pride and glory of my life to have com- 
manded during over sixteen months of in(*essnn1. 
fighting. 

“ Regulars and TVrritorials, Old Army ami 
New Army, have ever sliown these magnificent 
qualities in equal degree. 

“ From my heart I thank tht‘in all. 

“ At this sad moment of f)arting, my heart 
goes out to those who have received lifelong 
injury from wounds, and I think with sorrow 
of that great and glorious host of iny beloved 
comrades who have iniuh* tlio greatest sacrifie<^ 
of all by laying down their lives for their 
tioimtry, 

“ In saying good-bye to the llritish Army 
in Frantre, i ask them once again to accept 
this expression of my deepest gratitude n,nd 
heartfelt devotion towards them, and in> 
earnest good wishes for the glorious future 
which I feel to 1 k‘ assured. 

“(Signed) J. D. V. FKENCU, 

Field -Marslial Commn.ii<Iiiig-iii -Chief, 
British Army in Franco. 

“ IStli December, 1915.” 

It is too <'arly to appi*aise Sir .Jolin’s services 
to his country. Tin? circumstances und<T 
w'hich he had to carry out liis oi^eratioiis ar<* 
not yet fully known. It cannot, however, bc‘ 
gainsaid that the Asquith Cabinet had set 
him one of the most difficult tasks ever j)re- 
sented to a British soldier. At Mons and 
during the retreat from Mons, on the Aisno and 
at Ypres he had had insufficient numbers, 
artillery and munitions. Before he was in at 
position to take the offensive, the Connains haid 
had time to construct the most forinithibl** 
defences which any army has been calle<l upon 
to assault. When Sir John French attac'ktnl at- 
Neuve Chapel le, tlie Aubers Ridge, Fes tuber t 
and Loos, a considerable part of his troops 
were half trained, and, except at the Battle of 


Loos, his artilk'ry and imiiiitions were in- 
aidetpiate. No overwhelming victories were 
gained during his tcTin of comniaitd by any 
general in the western theatn* of war. But 
one thing is certaiin — viz., tbait Sir John kept 
his betid, and, ably supported by his sub- 
onliiuite letiders, especially Smith-Dorrien, he 
cheeked the first rush of the CtTinam hordes 
iuitl thus Iielpcd JofTn* to turn on them aind 
c\fnt uailly drive tliem haiek. 



(;i:ni:kal dk castei.nau. 


Sir Jolin, on his return to Fnghind, took 
over the cf>mniand rtf the Ifoino Army, and in 
Fnuict* wtis succoedcMl by Sir Dougltis Haig, 
who haid df)ne so much to win the Battle of 
Ypres. 

Directly aift<*rwairdH the ( Jiiid* of the »Sta,fl‘ in 
France, Lieut. -(ienerail Sir Williaun RoluTtsfan. 
waus made Cliief of the Imperial General Staff 
in succession to Lieut, -General Sir Archil )ahl 
Murrtiy. Sir William had haul ai reinairkahh^ 
career, liaving risen froru the nwiks. Born in 
1859, he? ha-d in 1888 obtained a commission in 
the Ilrd Dragoon Chiards. For some years he was 
in the Intelligenee Department of the Indian 

8 fi -2 
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Ai'jiiy, and snbsoquontly passed with credit 
through the Staff College. As Field Intelli- 
gence Olhoer he had served with the Chitral 
Relief Force in IHOS. On the Staff cliiring the 
South African War, he was present at most of 
the princ;ipal engagements. In 1910 ho was 
made Commandant of the Staff College, and 
in 1913 Director of Military Training. When 
the Croat War broke out, he was given the 
command of a division, and in January, 1915, 
was appointed Chief of the Staff to Sir John 
French. According to The, Times Military 
(Correspondent, 1 h 5 had “an iron constitution, 
arid (jorliiinly a remarkably strong will.” 

'Jhe responsibilities of Lord Kitchener, already 
nnlucod by the creation of the Ministry of 
.Munitions, wore further diminished on .January 
27, 1916, by an Order in (yoimeil declaring that 
Sir William Robertson “ should be responsible 
for issuing the orders of tlie Government in 
regard to Military Operations.” 

Not only was there a redistribution of the 
Allioil commands on the western front, but, to 
ensure proper co-ordination between their 
wiih^ly scattered forces, a council for the direc- 


tion of the strategy of the Allied armies in all 
the theatres of war was instituted. 

Before describing the fighting which occurred 
on the western front from the beginning of 
October, 1916, to the opening of the Battle 
of Verdun in February, 1916, we shall en- 
deavour to picture to the reader the conditions 
under which the Allied and German Armies 
lived through the winter months. The op- 
posing armies represented in numbers the 
population of one of those gigantic capitals 
which had sprung into existence since the 
invention of the steam engine. Few details of 
the miits engagi?d and still fewer of the deeds of 
the troops composing them have been pub- 
lished. It is only possible, therefore, to give 
in broad outline a description of the various 
engagements. 

The first point to bo noted is that, thanks to 
the locomotive in its various shapes — steamer, 
railway engine, motor dorry, and the many forms 
comprised in the word automobile — it was 
now possible to move troops with far greater 
facility and to keep tliem more regularly 
suf>pliod with munitions and food.* The hard- 



ON THE WAY TO THE TRENCHES. 

French troops, with supplies, travelling on a H^ht railway to the firinif-line. 
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WELl^SCREBNKD FROM THK BNBMY, 
A French Sniper at work. 


ships suffejred therefore wore very much lejss 
than had been experienced in any previous 
campaign, and those wore also diminisiied by 
the greater care of the wounded and the great 
advances made in medical treat ment. Typlioid 
fever had almost disappeared from the Army, 
thanks to the prophylactic treatment by in- 
oculation ; and the scientific and rapid methods 
of healing and handling tho wounded had 
enormously diminished 'the death rate among 
them. 

When war broke out h‘w preparations had 
been made, even by the prescient Germans, 
for the siege-like warfare whicli speedily re- 
placed the manoeuvring battles of August 
and September, 1914. The consecpiencc' wixs 
that, despite the fact that most of the figlitiiig 
had taken place in thickly populated districts 
where houses, cottages and other buildings 
afforded some shelter, tho crowding togetlu*r 
of the large numbers of soldiers necessary 
to hold the lines of trenches exposed a large 
proportion of them to the inclemency of the 
winter weather. Many of the reserve men used 
to complete the units were unaccustomed to 
open-air existence, while some of them, like the 


Indians and the French Colonial Iroops, liod 
been brought from tropical climates io Franc;e 
and Flanders. It might hav(‘ been expected, 
therefore, tliat tlui hardsliips in the trenches 
and dug-outs of the wintt*r of 1914 1/) would 
have caused an appelling death -rut e. Fortu- 
nately, th(^ medical administration and the 
ease with wJiieh good food and warm clothing 
could be supplied to the troops in the fighting 
line greatly diminished th(» losses. 

Nevertheless, tin* tirst winter had bfs'n a 
terrible experience to tlu) front-line troops, and 
the Staffs of the FnMieh, British and Helgian 
Armies had during the summer and autmun of 
19 ir» been doing thc'ir utmost to provide against 
contingencies of anf)ther winter campaign. 

On the British section of the front many of 
the trenches hy Octo])er, 1915, had bri<4<c(l 
floors and drains to carry away 1hf‘ water. 
Whole woods had been cut into^j|,logs to line 
the dug-outs. A young subaltern of the Hoyal 
Irish Rifles, writing on October 211, 1915, 

describes how tho ofTicers of tHe 'rerritorial 
company to whom he was attached spent the 
evening. They had a gramophone in tlio 
moss dug-out, on which we reeled out rag-time. 
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while wo drank whisky and soda for tli<* first time 
in Francis and smoked cigars ! ” JieJiind the 
lines recreation huts awaited lla' soklier when ho 
was relieved. Prehendary Parlik* sliows us the 
interior of a Church Army Jiut : 

On ciitnriri^ fho first hut \vr r anio r(» \vn v^o^o wolconied 
fjy tho Hfnind of t lio [)ian‘i, is tin* cliiaf lavoiirito 

in ull huts and is st nnriirjtMl ujjon fioin morn to 
cxf'opt when tho ^^rarnophono strikes lip on the hai 
eouFJtor at the otlior ernl. Tin* hut ineasuros 00 fe«t by 
21 feet, with protruding bottom sitlc's to avoid un- 
nooessary ref|e<*lion in tho aim. It was inailo, like a!! 
tho others, in pfjrtable seotiona. All huts and super- 
intondents are under military orders and tho guiilance of 
tho chaplains. Ping-pong was being played in tho 
middle and compotes giejitly with the boxing-gloves, 
which aro often in keen demand. Two stoves w^oro 
cimtres of attraction ; and tables wore occupied by men 
writing borne ; little groups of chums were comparing 
notes ; others trying to sci-ape off dried mud. At the 
far end, hehirul the tomporanco bar, facing an eager 
eroivd with tin cups in hand, were the helpers, supported 
b\' two stalwart (j-f(MJt “ padres *’ (chaplains) issuing 
cocoa, UfFpt warm in wood<*n boxes jiucked witli .saw’diLst. 
A magic lantern was on tlu; shelf for use at night, domi- 
noes, draughts, footballs, byinn-books, etc., were just 
beside tlie. tins of biscuits, jams and cigarettes. The 
“kitclicn had been driven out under pi'essuro to take 
refuge under a makeshift outhouse, eomjiosed partly of 
eases broken up and knocked together. Coal and coke 
are often dillienlt to obtain, and so the trees of tho wooil 
have to do their best. 


In tho btickground a vast Aldershot had 
sprung up in which the now arnuos were being 
trained. When not learning to bomb, bayonet 
or shoot, work a machine-gun, fly an aeroplane 
or drive a motor-car, tlio men played at football, 
listened to concerts or witnessed cinemato- 
graph shows and tlioatrieal performances. A 
pantomime. 2'he Babes in the Wood^ specially 
composed by a soldier, an ex -actor on the 
music-hall stage, was performed on Decem- 
ber 26. A sergeant took the part of Maid 
Marian and instructed Ferdinand, “ A BfKl 
Lad ” (one of a pair, tho other being “ Kizer 
Bill **), in the use of tho “ glad eye.** To wile 
aw^ay the time, “ trench newspapers ” were 
produced. Below i^s n.n extract from the Lend- 
swinger, tho bivouac journal of a field ambu- 
lance : 

To colobrato November 1, our divisional band paiil ua 
a visit. The casualties, taking into account tho siirpriso 

natiiro of tho attack, are very few. Lieutenant S 

had to have his voice in a sling as tho rt*sult of a too 
vigorous rondoring of “ Hero we arc again.** Ho w'as 
game to tho last, and was carried out on a stretcher after 
an attempt to outclass the trombone in the “ Have a 
banana” passage of ‘‘Lot’s all go down the Strand,” 
in whicli as a fart ho got hopelessly strandorl. 



IN TRENCH TOWN. ^ 

On the “terrace” of a dug-out in the war area. 
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COMMUNICATION TRENCHES. 

Rntrance to a French trench which is in direct com- 
munication with the front line. Smaller picture : a 
trench connected with a building in a French village. 

To the Germans, singing the “ Song of 
Hate ” or the “ Watch on the Khine,” the 
lightlu'artednoss of our troo]is was incompre- 
hensible. 

An Italian who visited the British front at 
the beginning of 1916 has recorded his impres- 
sions. “ The way in whicli your Army,” ho 
said, “ is fed, clothed and yirotccted from the 
enmity both of man and Nature is worthy of an 
emyjire which is the greatest financial power in 
the world and which is ready to sacrifice in this 
war its wealth for the peace and freedom of 
Kurope. . . . It is a source of wonder to the 

foreigner that all this should have been created 
under a voluntary system.” He related how 
the British fraternized with the French, and ho 
r(»marked that the British soldier ” was no 
longer a foreigner in France.” He also noted 
the democratic character of the British 
Army,” personified in the Prince of Wales 
mixing with a crowd 6f privates. ” I thought,” 
he added, ” for a moment of the difference 


betw(‘cn this Britisli Prince and the German 
Crown Prince. They symbolize two races, two 
epochs, two political systems, which could well 
bo named Progress and Bea(;tion.” 

The life of the soldii'rs watching the German 
lines was diversified during the winter months 
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by the visits of King George and of certain 
politicians, notably Mr. John Redmond, whoso 
brother William had joined the Army and was 
serving in the field, and also by parties of blue- 
jackets. On October 21 the King landed in 
France. The next day lie was at Havre, 
where he inspected the British camps. Aftia* 
spending some days at the base he moved up 
to the Allied lines south of Arras. There on 
Monday, OetoVier 20, ho was met by President 
Poincar6, who bestowed tlie Crou: de Guerre 
on tile Prince of Wales. The following day 
General Joffro arrived, and tln^ King was prescait 
at a review of the French Second Colonial Corps, 
held in the neighbourhood of Amiens. His 
Majesty's Order of the Day, addressofl to the 
French Armies, expressed admirably the feelings 
which animated himself and his subjects 
towards our splendid Allies : 

“ Soldiers of France, 

“ I am very hajipy to have boon able to 
realize a desire ^ipvhich I havti had at heart 
for a long time, and to expn^sa to you my 
profound admiration for your heroic ex- 
ploits, for your <lash as well as your tenacity, 
and those magnificent military virtues which 
are the proud heritage of the French Army. 

“ Under the brilliant leadership of your 
eminent (hmeral-in-Chief and his distin- 
guished collaborators you, otTicers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and soldiers, have deserved 
well of your dear country, which will for 
ever bo grateful to you for your brave efforts 
in safeguarding and defending it. 

“ My armies are very proud to fight by 
your side and to have you as couu'ades. May 
the bonds which unite us hold firm and the 
two countries remain thus intimately united 
for over. 

“ Soldiers, — Accept my most cordial and 
sincere greetings. I have no doubt that you 
will bring this gigantic struggle to a victorious 
conclusion, and, in the name of my soldiers 
and my country, 1 beg to address to you my 
warmest congratulations and best wishes.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting 
the British Third Army. King George, who as 
a Naval oflicer took an interest in gunnery, paid 
special attention to the artillery, and watched 
from an observation post the enemy’s positions, 
j^n the 27th he proceeded to the area of the 
Second Army, where he saw, among other 
• things, an Australian artillery park and motor- 
ambulance convoj^ Newly arrived contin- 
gents of the Canadian Corps, and a mixed 


brigade composed of detachments from other 
divisions of the St'cond Army, were reviewed 
by him, but a few hours later, wlien ho waa 
inspecting troops representing corps of tho 
First Army, his horse, frightened by the ehet'is 
of the nu‘n, reared and in falling roll(*d on to 
tho King’s leg. I’he revuwvs of an Indian 
Brigade and tho Guards hatl to Ix' cancelled, 
and, as Die injury was serious, His Majesty 
w'as laid uj) for s<‘vernl days. He was, how(*ver. 
W’oll enough by t lui beginning of No\ einljc‘r 
to return to Fnglaiid, where fie giadually 
recovered from tlie effeets of his aeeident. 

In Die si'cond fortnight of November Mr. 
Hi'dinond i*ros.sed Du‘, Channel, and paid a 
visit to various Irish n‘giments and to King 
Albert. Ho was r(H‘ei\'e.d everywhere wiDi 
great cordiality. 

At soiiK^ date in Novianher Major Wiii.ston 
Churchill, M.P., who, on tlu^ lllh of tiuil 
month, had resigned his position as Cluineellor 
of tiu‘ Diu'hy of Laneasti*!’, appears to fiave 
joined the Army in France. 

At Christnuus the men in tlu' (reneli(‘s were 
cheered by the apfx'aranet*. of parties of bluo- 
jaekots, who liad liet'ii sent liy Sir John Jellieoc* 
to s(*e wduit their comrades of th(‘ sistt^r serviei* 
were doing. Tho sailors l(*nt. a hand in the 
fighting. 

“Do you think 1 liit a Ilun, sir i ’ a, petty 
ofiicer who had been sniping asked a company 
ofiicer. 

“ No doubt, of that,” was the reply. 

The sailor prodiiecxl his nott**hook, made* out 
a document, certifying Dk^ scon* in legal 
language, and requ(*sted th<^ fJliec*r'.s signature, 
whicli w’as given. 

The arrival of the men from the Navy 
coincifled with the departure of Die Indian 
Corps for Meso])otamia, It had amply 
ju.stifi<*d the liop^\s ent(^rta,in(*d of it and the 
measun*s of Lord Kiteh(*ner, whosf^ aim when 
0»mmander-in-Chief in India had been to 
preparci Du^ Indian Army for warfare again.st 
Kuropeans. Before the dt^parture of the 
Indian Army Corps the Friiiee of Wales at a 
pa.ra<k‘ d<'iivored a message to them from King 
George. : 

“ Ollicf^rs, nt^m-commi.ssioncKl olliet'rs, un<l 
num Of the Indian Army Corps 

“ More than a yc'ar ago T .summoned you from 
India to tight for iht^ safi*ty of M>' thnj)ire 
and Die lionour of IMy pledg(*d word on th<^ 
battlefields of Belgium and France. J’ho 
confi<lence whicli I then f^xfire.s.sed in your 
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TRENCH RAT-GATCHING. 

A French soldier showinjS his ** catch ** to his comrade. 

sonsc* of duty, yoor courage, and your chivalry is won, each to his own homo — there to be 
you iiavo since then nobly justified, welcomed with honour among his own people.” 

“ I now require your services in another field The French authorities had strained every 

of action ; but before you leave France I effort to ameliorate the conditions of their 

siind My dear and gallant son, the Prince of men. Most of the trenches had been paved, 

Wales, who has sliared with My Armies the an<l the water in them had boon drained into 
dangers and hardships of the campaign, to j)its from which it was emptied by powerful 

I hank you in My name for your services and pumps. The walls of the trenches where 

to t^xpress to you My sal isfaction. lu'cessary wore strengthened with hurdle work 

‘‘ British and Indian comrades-in-arms, yours or revetted with planks to prevent landslides, 

lias been a followshij) in toils and hardships, wfiile bombproof shelters had been provided 

in courage and enduranoo often against great with oarthern roofs kept dry by sheets of /inc. 

odds, in deeds nobly done -in days of ever- The floors of these had been levelled and covered 

nuaiiorable conlliet. Tn a warfare waged under with planks or straw. In the second line, 

lunv conditions, and in pc!culiarly trying cir- wooden huts had been run up with double walls, 

cumstaiicos, you have worthily ujiheld the slate roofs and raised floors. In the shelters and 

honour of the Kinjiire and the grc’at traditions huts were often to be found camp beds and 
ot My Army in India. plenty of blankets. The huts contained stoves ; 

“ You Icavi^ France with a just [iritlcj in the trenches and shelters, coal braziers. At 

hoiniurabh* deeds alnnuly achieved and with night the men’s refuges wore lit up by acetylene 

My assured conlidcnco that your proved gas lamps or electricity. Furnaces had been 

valour and experienctr will contribute to constructed to burn refuse, and there was seldom 

flirt licr victories in the new fields of action any lack of excellent drinking water. - When 

to which you go. the weather became cold, hot drinks — coffee and 

“ I pray God to bless and guard you and to a moderate quantity of alcohol — were served 

bring you back safely, when the final victory out. The proverbial ingenuity of the French 
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soldier showed itself in a thousand different 
ways in providing shelter and overeoining the 
difficulties of the situation. The food was of 
good quality and, owing to the cuiftines roiihinte^<i 
(horse-drawn or motor-driven camp kitchens) 
attached to the corps at the front, usually 
reached the men in a palatable form. Plenty 
of warm clothing had boon served out ; the 
conspicuous uniforms ef the early <lays of the 
war had b«^en in la^arly all cases replaced by 
the now horizon-blue timics and brooches, l^o 
keep the feet of the men in tho trenches dry, 
waders and wooden sabots had been liberally 
su})pliod, and tlui steel trench helmet protected 
tho head, not only from slirapnel and shell 
si)linters, but also from rain and snow. 

Take their British Allies, too, they did their 
best to provide amusements. Bands were 
improvised, very often the instrumonts them- 
selves were of trench construction. Never had 
the gaite de coeur of the French soldier boon 
more in evidence. An indirect result of the 
war had been to increase tho qiiantity of gam© 
in tho regions where the fighting was taking 
place. Tlu'ro was jiloiity of sport for the men of 


tho Allieil armies which relieved the’ monotony 
of trench life. 

One great drawback was the (‘normous num- 
bers of rats wliich made t heir appearance, and 
the letters of tho combatants are full of com- 
plaints at their presence. “ You Uttirally walk 
on top of them,” observes a TYcnch soldier, 
writing in November. “ They brood and brecvl 
and deliver assaults, like tiio Gormans on tlio 
Yser, by massed battalions. Like the Boches, 
too, they are beginning to bo tormented by 
hunger.” The rats ate everything which (^ame 
in thoii’ way — -motor tyres, surgical packets, 
clothes, as w’ell as food. Much inventive? tal(?nt 
was diverted to discovering new methods for 
killing rats, and to assist in tho w ar against the 
vermin whole regiments of dogs u^cro dispatched 
to tho front. On December 12 a corrosponrlent 
in Paris saw tho singular siglit- of a train with 
2,700 dogs leaving for tho fighting lino. 

Tho French hiul a large portion of tlieir terri- 
tory overrun by tho hated Gormans, th<?y appre- 
ciated tho liitloou's crimes committed by tlnsii 
on ol<l men, women and childre n, but noverf lie- 
loss they, too, contrived to fiticl m(‘ans of 



TRENCH RATS. 

The Rat-catcher, his dog, and their “ bag.” 
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•‘SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 
A peaceful winter scene. 


aniusornont. Mr. H. Warnor Allen, tho ropro- 
Montativo of the British Press with the French 
armies, introduces ns to tho interior of a Froncli 
caftS in January, 1910 : 

The Kronchinan takes Ills gaiety and lovo of simple 
enjoyment vvitli him to the trenches, and whcx'over 
behind tlio lines thi'n* is a eab^ left something of th« 
animation of the boulevards makes its appearance there, 
even though it may })e brought to an abrupt termination 
by a (jcrinan bombard rnc’iit . 1 was a day or two ago at 

the principal cafe of a certain French military town close 
behinil the lines. 

The soldier from the trenches is as fond of games as ho 
is in eiv'il life. Hackgammoii and bridge tie.cnijiied a 
number of tables, while elstnvheni two ollicers were 
engaged in a desperate game of piquet that was somewhat 
interfered with by the adx’ice and c«xhort at ions of half a 
do7.en other ott'icers. ICvt'ry now and then one man 
would shout acM’oss the <*jifo in tones of astonishment and 
pleasure jit ])ereeiving a friend whom, perhaps, he liad not 
Seen since tho war began. F«>r this cafe is a famous 
meeting placje, and during the present >var civilians si;d- 
<lenly eotuorteil into soldiers have lor a long time lost 
sight of friends whom they used to meet regularly in thedr 
favourite cafe. 

T-hat night there was a gnvit celebration in honour of a 
young onh-er who had just received the Crnir dr (lurrrc, 

I ho hotel behind tho cafr^ had prepared a sumptuous 
tlinner. Songs wei*e sung, and the merriment was kept 
up till the last irnunent alloweil by the ‘>tiiet military laws 
eoncorning closing time, 'riiere was a certain simplicity 
and directness about their rejoicings. Affec’tatlons have 
disappeared before the ivalit y of the war and its ]iriinilive 
conditions. 'J’he sarno aimisoinonts are shared by all 
chwses of society alike, I w'os sitting at a tivblc with two 


private soldiers, chauiTours for the time being. One of 
them drove his own 60-horso motor-car, while tlie other 
owns a inagnifie,eTit private liouse in the Avenue du Bois 
do Boulogne. At the next table there was a lieutenant 
wearing tho MAdaille Militaire. a proof that ho had been 
promoted from tho ranks. Of course, they saluted him 
with tho respect due to an olTicer. In civil life he had 
been their fencing master. 

Tor tho Belgians the situation was a hard 
one. Nearly the whole of tho country was 
under tho hool of tho invader, and it was in 
Bolgiuin that tho worst atrocities had been 
coniriiittcd. Perhaps nothing brings home to 
one the poignant plight of the unfortunate 
people which first flung itsolf in tho path of tho 
Gorman colossus than tho story of the creation 
of the school t>f Boitshoek on the Yser front. 
/Vmong tho crowds of refugees who had escaptKl 
from the German clutches, were three hundred 
little children, who did not know whether their 
parents wore alive or dead. The villagers of 
Boitshoek received and fed them, and tji© 
.soldiers of the Belgian 5th Army Division, out 
of their scanty pay, provided a fund to build 
a school for and educate the little waifs. Men 
who had been school teachers were in the 
Division, and they devoted their leisure to 
training tho children. This incident speaks 
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ON THE WAY TO THE FIRING-LINE. 

French troops passing through a snow-covered Ullage near their lines* 


for itself. The Belgian Army liad no largo 
4 ;ivilian population of its own race to minister 
to its comforts. Encamped in the flooded Yscu* 
district, on the edge of the sea, it was exposed 
to great discomfort, but the spirit , of the 
troops was not subdued and they awaited the 
time when they could help to drive their hated 
foe headlong across the Rhine. 

Turning from the Allies to the Germans : 
the evidence points to the fact that the enemy 
was at last beginning to fool the pinch of 
hunger, although the British Government Wd 
not enforced the blockade of Germany with 
sufficient rigour. Vast quantities of food 
(cocoa, etc.), clothing, and even war materials 
continued to reach the enemy through neiitral 
-countries, and the adliesion of Bulgaria to the 
Teutonic Powers and the consequent opening 
up of communications with Turkey slightly 
relieved the economic pressure. A prisoner 
•captured in February, 1916, on the Flanders 
front, remarked : “ We are nearly always 

hungry . . . coffee night and morning, a 
rnince at night, no meal in the middle of the 
day ; a piece of bread nine inches long, four 
inches wide, four inches thick, for three men a 


day ; a piece of sausage perhaps once a we(‘k ; 
no other meat ; tea occasionally.” 

Like the Allies, the Germans had greatly 
improved their trenches and dug-outs, and the 
special correspondent of the Vossische 
Herr Max Osborn, describes the difference 
between the German lines in the winter of 1914 
and those in the winter of the next year : 

What impressed mo most forcibly in the i)ORition I saw, 
which is typical of so many others, was the development 
of trench construction. The few rude planks ii.sed at tho 
beginning of the war had entirely disappeared. I romcin- 
ber seeing trenches on the East Prussian frontier in De- 
cember, 1914, and it is, indeed, amusing to think of what 
people called trenches then. They were merely priinit ivo 
attempts, scarcely embryos, and, at tho utmosl, pre- 
liminary experiments. Then came tho tronche.s that 
wore not unlike little culverts, with a protective harrier 
of wicker-work. Then followed the barbed-wire 
entanglements. Our engineers have now invented a 
system of defence works which in<?lu<le.s a combination 
of all tho earlier devices. Those latest trenches are 
composed of earth, stakes and netting, wliich at once 
make them rigid and ensure tho necessary elasticity. 
^J'hese trenches have oven become green with newly- 
grown gro-ss since they wore made. You may walk 
through them and yet remain quite ckavn — indce<l, you 
may oven begin to fantjy that tho stakes and wire are 
arranged in such a way as to jjroduco a decorative 
effect. A roof protects the men from the rain, ami if 
an unusually heavy shower happens to penetrate into 
the interior the water would be carried away from the 
gutter by an arrangement of pipes. Iimuinerable lamps, 





FLOODED SECTION OP THE BELGIAN LINE, 

Showinfl the sandbag breastwork. 


lakon from molor-(!ars, provide the necessary light, and 
1 horo are fans ami ventilators and awitchboanla. All 
this, remember, is nndorgronnd. The saps loading to 
the hearing posts aro all provitlod with the same modern 
conveniences. As for harbod-wire protection, there is 
row upon row of barbed \vii*o on the surface, through 
which one imagines no enemy could conceivably find his 
way. All these trenches give one the impression that 
they couKl hanlly be reached either by homhardment 
or by bombs. 

Yot it should ho o])srrv(Hl that Major Moraht, 
analysing letters from tlie front about the 
same time, told a different tale in the Berliner 
Tagehlatt : 

In all of them I read determination and roo tliat our 
bravo men have re<;oncilod themselves to the fate of 
spending a second Christmas in the enemy’s country, 
that their discipline is in no way crumbling, and that 
the grief at the thought of wife and child at homo cannot 
injure their discipline. Ihit one request 1 find con- 
stantly repeated — that the privations at the front 
sltould not be undoiestimatod at liome. Sn|')erhnman 
work is still being nebiovod in the fight against, wind, 
M’Oatlier and winter. The privations are particularly 
great in the case of those lnmdre<ls of thousands of brain 
workers wdiorn the German people lias sent little by little 
to the war. 

1 wall not <lescril>o in detail what their bodies have to 
sutler although their hearts i-emain firm. Tint in order (hat 
we at home may not undert^stimato their privations and 
wliat they have to bear I must agree with the wish that is 


often expressed tliat people would not let themselves lie 
deceived by the pretty pictures which now and then find 
their w^ay into German newspapers as coming from the 
front. After Iho bad change in the weather in December 
onr dug-outs really do not look like pleasant Alpine huts,- 
and our trenches do not look like cushioned resting- 
places. The war against the elements must be carried on 
by day and niglit in order merely to maintain the existence 
of cave-dwellers. I’liere are, no doubt, places at tho 
front whore the conditions aro more favourable, but they 
are few. On the Western and F^astem fronts, and on the 
frontiers of our Allies in the Alps and on the Isonzo the 
strain upon endurance is greater than it ever was in all" 
the winter campaigns of history. 

If Major Moraht’s correspondents wrote in 
the manner of the German prisoner taken in 
January, 10 IG, whose letter, published in the 
Daily Chronicle, is quoted below, he hod good 
grounds for the above statements. 

My Dear Friend, — 

T have boon at the front again since Sunday, and am 
squatting in a deep hole in the ground. I can hardly 
believe I ever was on leave ; it seems just as if 1 had had- 
a beautiful dream. But yet it is the hard roalit3^ When 
I got home they told mo you had gone back again only a 
few days before. I should like to have had a talk with 
you at homo. But Fritz was there from Russia. A 
little while before he was to have gone back Fritz got a 
telegram ordering him to report himself at the Ersatz 
battalion H.Q. I shouldn’t mind having his luck. 

I suppose the so-called interpellation came up for- 
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tlwolwflion in tho Reichstag yesterday — thi^ peaee infer- 
).K)llation T Bui I suppose tho Imperial Chancellor will 
again have notliing to say in answer except that tho 
enemy is not yet ready to make i>eaeo. And then no 
doubt ho will give them tho clap-trap about onomy 
countries regarding every Cennan olTt*r of peace a 
sign of weakness. Wo shoultl ho glad if he wouKl do 
somoLliirig else. When will tho thii-st for blood of 
individual despots bo quenched Y 

What I seo now makes rno sick, and I expect you fool 

tho same. A and C and n vvholo lot of other 

Lands turm men have been called up already. So tho 
lost lino aro being stuck into tho stniit- waistcoat. It 
looks very dosolato and sad at homo, tho poor <lovirs 
cheeks palo and liollow, tlio children nakod. What is 
this going to load to ? They aro sad pictures which 
horrify one. But there is still no prospect of peace. 

How are you ? Aro you still well 7 In the meantime, 
hearty greeting from your friend, I) E . 

Our brief sketch of tho conditions of tho 
armies in tho winter of 1915—1910, must not 
lead tho reader to conceive that either side led 
oven a comparatively easy existence. The 
terrific power of modern explosives and guns, 
and tho use by the enemy of poisonous gas and 
jots of fire more than counterbalanced tho 
advantage in food, clothos and shelter, which 
our men possessed. The horrors of tho war 
are graphically depicted by an oflicer in a 
cavalry regiment writing in December, 1915 : 

Recently I was one of a draft of 45 sent up to a place 
A short way behind tho firing lino, where I was in closer 
contact for some days than I liad been previously with 
tho sort of conditions these fellows have to put up witli. 
In spite of all they have to face out in this awful wor 
one finds tho same cheery, casual spirit dominating tliem 
all. Only a few nights ago, long after we were turned in, 
a lot of them wore pjussing down the road on their way 
down from tho tronchos. It wcus a wrotcliod wet night, 
anfl as each platoon iloundorod knee deep through a 
sheet of water that flooded tho road the liuinorous si<Io 
came uppermost in tho general uproar and confiisioti, 
ami in a few moments one heard rising above the 
splashings a chorus of “ Quack, quack, quack,** and all 
tho while tho poor beggars knew w’ell enough how long it 
would bo before they could got dry again. 

Bub I was telling you of onr going up near the line. 
Wo wore sent up to take over some German prisoners. 
But not many prisoners were coming in, so we turned 
over while waiting to police work, and especially to 
directing drafts and stragglers passing in and out of the 
trenches to their several units, and wounded on their 
way to tljo <lresping stations. Heavy altneks wore going 
on at that time. 

Wo were quartered in a sinall protoeteii “keep** 
on tho outskirts of a village, or wdiat remained of it, 
Tlie Germans wore shelling tho place a good deal, and 
some of our fellows liad pretty near shaves from shells 
falling close to them. Sometimes they would send over 
a perfectly timotl “ chain ** of shells in quick succession, 
which sounded like a flight of birds streaming overhead. 
But beyond general wreckage and some minor casualties 
they did little serious mischief while wo were there. Tho 
big shells sound something like a train coming along. I 
saw one hit the church, carrying aw’ay a largo part of 
what remained of the tower. We slept in dug-outs and 
protected galleries and had a fairly dry beiili, but our 
quarters were cold and draughty, and os for the first two 
nights we were without blankets or overcoats it was a 
poor time trying to sleep on the bare ground. We did 
not know we should be there overnight, so rations were 
short, too, to start with, which wasn*t at all pleasant. 


On our last night there a heavy attack broke out, I 
think tho Ciennans wore trying to recover some of their 
lo'^t ground. 1 can’t imagine anything more absolutely 
dcivilish than the olTect protluced by that sudden outburst 
of rifle and machine-gun fire and bombing oii a still, 
clear night, ami as I stood watching the German sliells 
brt'aking over our trenches by tho light of tho star shells, 
ami trying to picture what was going on, perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile away, I felt keenly it w'us there 1 ought 
to be too, throwing in iny small share with those fellows 
holding our line through that terrible ordeal. After 
about three-quarters of an lu>ur it died down again, 
and soon. one hoar<l just tho occasional riilo shot (almost 
always going on), hero and thero interspersed with tho 
smashing reports of our heavy guns firing just behind us. 

Thou 1 erawlod back again into my hole, fooling my 
way through the dark, into my blanket, and womleriiig 
what some of our people at home wouhl think if they 
could be dumped down for one lu>ur in that scene of 
ruin. 

It will bo seen from tho foregoing pages tliat 
a great deal had been done to arncliorato the 



[tiliott & Fry, 

LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


condition of the men in the trenches, yet it 
must be remembered that this was more true 
of those in the supporting trenches than of 
those in the front lino immediately in contact 
with the Germans, The distance between tho 
hostile lines varied greatly. In some cases 
tho interval between them was sutVieiently 
great to render tho passage over the No Man’s 
I.rf^ind in between so di/Ticiilt that w'arning of 
an sXtack was certain. In others they w’c»ro 
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Remains of German Positions. 


c|uitc* close, Iwonty to fifty yards, and local 
attacks wliether by l)oiiil)iiig y)Hrti(‘s or small 
assjiults were of constant occurrence. The 
snip(*r was always on tlie look out to shoot 
a man who incautiously s]iov\(*d In's head. 
Th(»r(' were* periodical artillery a.t tacks and 
trench mortars tlirew fluar heavy shells. 
Tnniches had to he r(»])ainHi without ceasing, 
paTa])(*ts fell back into them owing to the 
w’('ath<‘r or the explosion of shells. Or the 
})arapt^t and trench miglit ])o siiccossfiilly 
mined by the opponent and the whole blown 
into the air. Then ensued a hand-to-hand 
fight for the eratc»r, one side or the other made 
good its footing, and the defeated side had to 
dig a fresh treneli l)ehind it or make a great 
ctTort to recovfT tlie lost position. Tn many 
places the water was so close to the surfaeo 
or the soil so liquid that no parapet would 
stand. Then a breastw'ork of sandbags had 
to be eonstru(*tod. This formed a con.spicuous 
target and w^as constantly demolished by the 
opponent’s artillery and had again to be made 
good. The weath(»r was bad for a long period, 
and all the precautions to keep the trenches 
dry failed; they ran with water in unfavourably 
situated parts — i,e., in depressed ground — 
and it was a task of great diHiculty to free 


them. In tho firing line, therefore, although 
distinctly improved from the winter before, 
the situation can only be described as very 
trying. Tn the supporting trenches it was 
bettor, and farther back, w^here the troops 
assembled after their tour of duty in front, 
the men were extrc‘mely comfortable. They 
had dry and w’arm lodgings, warm baths and 
fresh clean clothes. Compared with the static 
of affairs in an army of the Napoleonic period, 
when men did iKJt get ])roper clothes, adequate 
food, or proper medical attention, their exist- 
ence was one of comfort. Then typhus devas- 
tated armies, now^ it was almost unknown. 

Ono last observation before we proceed to 
deal in detail with tho fighting in tho air -and 
on and under tho earth. The mass of the 
Germans were far from considering their cause 
hopeless. Their successes in tho East had made 
them forget the bloody repulses they had 
suffered in the West, On the other hand, the 
British, French, and Belgians were confident 
of victory. The spirit of the British was that 
of the Buffs as described by Second Lieutenant 
J. Presnail of the 3rd Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment, who visited them at Christinas ; 

The BuffH are marvoIlouB. Straight from the trencher, 
their spirits undamped by water, and defiant cf gas and 
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nholl ; feofc swollen a.nd soro from iminorsioii in icy water ; 
but thank God, though they may have “ trench feet ** 
sometime!^, they always liave trench hearts. I saw 
them and expected to find them weary and “ <lown.** 
Not a blessed bit of it. 'J'here they sat. on fhjxing Day, 
munching mince-pics, and nibbing whiter oil into great 
swollen rod things that faintly resembled feet. »Somo 
p jor boys, whom I called to scm', were alas ! not there. 
They had not come back. 'J'bey bad done their bit — a 
man's ending to a man’s job. 

As for the French : their st*nt intents were 
voiced by the heroic (General Mare) uu id —the 
orstwhilo African <*xpb)rer, who had iieeii 
wounded in the Hal lb* of t he (’haiiipagne 
Pouilloiise. “ I expcict,” he wrote to a fritaid, 
‘‘ to return to the front to take up niy eoiiiinaiid 
a;:?ain in six weeks., for, in these days, one has 
a right to bo dead, but not ill.” Tht^ l^cdgians 
kni by their noble King, wore of a like opinion, 
and the only fear felt in Franco was the fear 
ft'It by some of the Hritish that a ]m*nialure 
a id inconclusive peace might bo concUuled. 
“ What I say is,” wrote a ] British ollicer to 
his father on December 7, 1015, “ tliat Ibis 
war must be finished until it has beem 

cirried right into the heart of (formany. so 
that tho Gorman people may know and undc^r- 
stand what Franco, Helgium, Serbia, and 
Russia iiave gone through the last- fifteen 
months. . . . Just think of all tht^se floor 
souls resting happily • . . heliind our firing 


lino, thinking that they have done their >)it 
to crush Germany for all time, finding thnt 
we are only seeing the show half-througli. 
It's too awful to tbink of.” 

In C'hapter (.M\^ the tremendous battle whieh 
liegan on SeptembiT 25, 1015. in tho C’hampague 
Pouilleuse between Auln^rivt^ on the Suipp<*s 
and V’illc-sur-Tourb(' was dt'seribed. A glaiute 
at the- map is iieci'ssary for the under- 
standing of the position at the l)(‘giimi!ig 
<d’ October.* The immcHliaft^ ohjeetive of <b‘ 
('astelnau was the Jbiza.neourt-( *lialI(MM.ng(‘- 
Afiremout railway, tlu^ most soiitlaa-ly of the 
railroads coiiiu'cting th(‘ army of von bbnem 
with that of tlu' (li'rman Crown Priiiei* 
whieh was operating in tla‘ northf'rn si'ctor of 
file Argonia* and tlie ri'gion norlli of V'erdun. 
'That railway c«>uld be r<*a(lic‘il by a road 
1 hrough Aul)firiv’(‘, by another fi*om JSt. Milaire- 
le-(lrand whieh touehcnl tlie line at St. Souplcd, 
liy a third from Souain to Somme Dy, also on 
th(? lin(‘, by a fourth from J 'erthes-le/- Hiirliis to 
Soinm<‘ Py, and by tlu‘ higli road from \"ille-sur- 
'J'ourbc through ( 'I'rnay fo Vouzit*rs. 'TIk* (ier- 
mansJiad not bt'cai dislodged from Aiilx'rive nor 

* A more <lelaile<l mnp of llic Gtaraan position will bo 
foiiml in \’<»l. \’I, p].>. .‘IIC-I, 
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IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

l^rcncfi I roops bcin^ inspected to see whether their respirators are in order. 


C(‘rnav, l)u< Uh* hod forced llieir ^^'rty up 

f li(‘ St . H ilain‘-!c-( Jrand-St. Soiipic't road as far 
as the Paralh'h' dc ri^piia* (h* \^*(l(‘^ra!i^('. mi 
the Souairi-SomiiK* IV road as far as (lie Xa.\’arin 
i'\irm on tla* crest of tli<‘ downs, and U[> 1 ho 
PcM’t [K'sdiv.-Unrlus Soinin(‘ IV road to the lait- 
skirts of 'Paliprc and thc^ foot of the Biitti' di* 
Taliiin'. Nearly all the (Jerinan fortified ])osts 
and trenelies from th(' l*a.rallel(* d<* Th^pine d(‘ 
\^‘d(‘^ran^e to the (‘iivirons of Tahiire \N’ere now 
in thi’ir hands, liiit tlie (Jerinans retained the 
Ihittf' do 'I'ahiin', the \'illat^(’ of l\ihnr(* and a 
salient southwards ti'rininat in<j: in tlu' Trapeze 
and tile (’oiirline n’douhts. h^ast of this saliiait 
th(* Fnaieh Jiad i‘sf a.hlisheil tli(*ms(‘lvc\s at 
Alaisons d<* ( ‘hainjiatnie, in the Ouvrap* la 
I)i'fait(‘, and on Hill ItM) (:\lt. Tetu), and tliey 
had chain'd tla^ (‘nemy from tlu' extraordinarily 
stron^^ lahyrintli-like fortn'ss called “ 1'he Hand 
ol Massines.” Durin;^ October and November 
fh<‘ aim of de Oastelnau was to straighten liis 
liiK' liy driving tht* eni'iny out of th(' salient, at 
th(‘ liase of wliicli were the village and knoll of 
I abure. '^I he Hazancourt-t^iallerange railway 
ran within a mih' of t h(^ knoll, and its intc*rrup- 
fion would have beiai a si'rious blow to the 
(lermans. To liinder tlu* (lerman reinforce- 
m(*nts coming up to stnaigthen von Kinem’s 
army in tin* Ohampagiu* Fouilleuse (^i.stc'lnau 
employi'd his aircraft. 

On October 1 the airship Alsarc crossed the 
Aisne and bombarded tlie point wlii'n^ tlie rail- 
way, whitth from St. ^leiudiould skirts the 
western Ardennes, crosses the M(v.ieres-Keim.s 
railroad. The Alsace also dropped bombs at 


the railway station ot Attignv on the former 
line. In spiti^ of Ixang )i('avily cannonaded, it 
returiH'd in safi*ty. ^'110 next day a squatlron 
of sixty-fiv(‘ a('roplani*s bomb(‘d the railway 
station at \^)uziei*s, 1 lu* ai'rodromi's thi're. and 
the station of ( 'halh'range. w hen* the Hazan- 
eourt -Apri'inont railway crosses tiu' St. oMene- 
hould-\ ouzit‘rs-.\t t igny-Ht'thel railway. (Nin- 
siderabh^ damage was done. \\\‘st of Ketht'I, 
near Hk* railway station of F^aon, a (J(‘rman 
train was cut in two by a bomb droppeil by a. 
French aeronaut. On the Ihxl a French squad- 
ron w( nt tarthc^r afield, bombing the station, 
railway briilgi*. and some military buildings in 
Faixianbourg, while another squadron on the 
•tth flew o\’er ^T<‘tz and dropfied forty largo 
bombs on the Sablons station. On the otii 
a railway station ni'nr Peronno was attacked, 
and on tlie lOth French aviators ri'leased 
a liundred large* bombs on the Bazan<*ourt- 
Apremont railway itself. Movements of the 
<*nemy having been signalled at Bazancourt-, on 
till* Bftli nineteen French aeroplanes dropped 
140 bombs on the railway station there, wFiile 
others damaged the Bazancourt-Apremont 
railway at Wanneriville, east of Bazancourt. 

AVhile the French airmen were operating 
against the (Jerman communications a series of 
fierce* engagements, whicli in former times would 
have lieen dignified with the title of battles, 
went on in the area between Reims and the 
Ai’gonne. On September 30 the French hod 
gained ground on the southern side of the 
Tahiire salient and between Mont Tctu and the 
Villo sur Tourbe-Cernay-A’^ouziers road. The 
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Germans had replied by two eoiinter-attack's, 
which aimed at recovering tlm Oiivragc* do la 
D<^‘faite, the work north of ^Tont Tctu. These 
were defeated with hea\y losses. The next 
day, October 1, the French made some further 
headway in the vicinity of the vSt. Hilaire-le- 
Grand-Saint Souplet nmd bc^twivn Rpiiu* do 
Vedegrangc and Auberive, captiiriiig some 
inochino-gims and .*10 ])risoiu‘rs. The answer 
of the Germans was a violent caimonadt', lachry- 
matory bombs being employ<'d ; but tluMi* 
infantry made no advance*. That day in tin* 
Tahure salient the nortlK^rn of tiie two works 
known as the Deux Manu'lk'S was st‘i/A‘d by our 
Allies. Ihit the soiitlK'rn fort, calle<l tlio 
Tra})tV/.o, and the (‘ourtine to tlu' east of the 
latter, still lield out, (k)unt(‘r-at tai'ks of thn 
enemy were ])eaten off. During these* anti the 
succeeding days the artiilcTy on )>o1h sid(*s was 
exceed i n g 1 y active . 

On October 7 th(' French resunie<l Hit* ofY<‘n- 
sive, widening their front on both sid(‘s of tho 
Sduain-Somme-Py road in tht' neighlxairlaMKl 
of Navarin Farm, and in the (»ast('rn sc'ction of 
the battlefield th<‘y captured the village of 
Tahuro and tho Hutto do Tahure b(‘hind it. 

Round tho Navarin Farm the Moroccan 
troops greatly distinguislu'd themselves. Fle- 
rnonts of the German 10th (’orps, wliich Juul 
boon brought back from Russia, garrisoned tla* 
tron(*hcs called by the Frc'iich “ Tla^ Trench of 
the Vandals ” and “ The Trench of Ivult ur.** 
Isolated by tho fire of tlie French artillery, they 
had had nothing to drink for four days an<l tlH*ir 
reserve rations had jnst given out. 'fhf*y had 
been unable to evacuate their woundt'd, arid tiie 
district in which they were figliting was imper- 
fectly known to th(*m and their oflie(*rs. Jt is 
not, then, to he wondered that wliat remained 
of the garrison -10 oflicers and 482 privates - 
surrendered. The Moroccans prt'sscd forwar<l 
and surprised a German camp, but niachiiu^- 
giins hidden in the woods brought th<^ advance 
to a standstill. Count er-attack(*d, the Africans 
retired to the “ Trench of the Vandals.” 

Gre^iter succciss attended the assault on the 
Butte do Tahure, whore since September 28 a 
Normandy regiment had been digging troriehes 
along tho southern slojios. From ihos<! trenches 
a Picardy Division was launched against the? 
sulnmit of the Butte after it laid been dclugiMl 
with higii-explosivo shells, ’'fhe artillery pre- 
paration is graphically described by Mr. IF. 
Warner Allen : 

We came upon tho heavy guns that wore bombarili» g 
the trenches near Tahuro behind a iirecipitous hill, over 


which their f>rnj(‘et ilos were flying with a porlontons <lin. 
Tho bonibardim-iit was not yet at its height untl soin<* 
of tho pieces wore ivsting, covered over with tarpaulin'^. 
W'hich stratrglod over tho grouial as if thoy wore covt>riiig 
gigantic spiders. Others were at wt)rk ; a battery ^»r 
two of long Rirnailbos lOo’s (1*1 in.) and 1.5.>’s (ti'l in.) 
looking very tall and smart ami deadly as they made tlio 
gromiil cpiivcr with their sal\'of's, 'I'he Rimailbo is in 
appearance a gentleman in coinparisoii with I he 
fS'd in.) liow it /.i‘rs. evil black maebines a-< uncanny nml 
inliuman as Mr. Wells’s Martians, \v hieb seenuMl to lx* 
Imrlinu tbeir iirojectiles \ertieally np\Mir Is. The 2‘Jtrs 
were bard at work, and one after the other m sten.iv 
siieecxsioTi 1 bey Vomited out (in* ami smoke like <lwarte<l 
missn.t,>rMi iirag^ns. 

Rut ot all tlieso bidt'ous I'ligmes the most bideoiiv; ami 
ino>| uiiimtnnd \\a. tlu* enormous howit/er. It st<i.)d 
jipart from all (be lcs>ei- mon.-sters in a lair of its ««\\m 



A BRITISH TKHNCH. 

Runninff from the cellar of a mined house to the 
hrinjl-line. 

and it sc'cined to mo\e of its «>wn \a>lition. Om* sean-e)\- 
mitiecil the men an»und it, so insigniticant did they 
seem. When wo first saw it it was lying flat like some 
}irehistori<* monster waiting for its ])rey. With tho aitl 
of piill(*ys and a trolley the huge jjrojeetile wais }iauk*d 
towards its breach. 'J’hen when the breach was closed 
it seemed to w’ako up, and without any vi.'-ible human 
agency it raiseil its noso over the edge of tlio ])it in which 
it lived. It moved slowly upwards until ono could huv<' 
sw’orn that it was gazing intently into tlio clouds above 
the steep iiillsido l>ofoni it. ’J’lie men who had been 
ministering to it hastily ran asifk* ami lc*ft a respo<*lfijJ 
distam*e betw'oen tliomselves and the monster, ’hhe 
iion-eominissioriod otlic-or wdu) W'as to fire the groat 
howitzer, as lio stood Imek on tho hillside, sooniod no 
more important than its hmnhlost slav’e. 

There was a silence. Instinctively one stopped one’s 
ears. 'I’hero was a groat roar, a slioot- of flami*. and a 
thin mist of tiercoiy driven smoki*. Kvorythiiig in the 
valley shook and trembled, while a hut eovered with a 
tarpaulin collapsed eiitin’Iy' as, w*itli a wild bellowing. 
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the hupo aholl tore? throu^^h tho air on its way towanls 
the enemy. Then quietly the kuu lowered its nose 
again and sank ba< k into its pit with a dignified swagger 
that seemed to say that there was no I’eason to make any 
fuss about the matter. 

Later on we went up to the hills above, and from 
there wo could get some idea of the havoc that the 
monifters in the valley below' were working. Ever>- now 
and then the Germans wt>uld rf'ply angrily, trying to 
locate the French trenches in the hillside facing us. 
Meantime the French w'ere hammering away with a 
terrible methodical steadiness, tearing tbo enomy’h 
trenches to pieces and oj)oning a way for thoir infantry 
through Tnhure to the Eutte do Tahun*, ono of the 
great-est buttresses of the German second line. 

As a result of the comVjat the suinruit was 
occupied by the French and a wedge driven into 
the second line of the Ciorman defences. W hat 
was more important, the village of Tahiire which 
lies in a basin south of tlio Butte was expose<l to 
fire from the nortVi, just as Souclioz had been 
when the summit of the Plateau of Notre Dame- 
de-I^oretto had been taken. 

While this fight was going on troops from 
Briltany and La Vendee had attacked the 
Toothbrush Wood, in which there were no less 
than seven Cerman trciiclies one behind the 
other up to the crest below which lies Tiilnirt^. 
In the preceding days the French guns hatl 
so destroy cxl th(i trees that it was now a wood 
only in name. When the Bretons and V<'n- 
deans advanced they found tlio German 
trenches choked witli corpses among w hich w^oro 
numbers of famished and thirsty soldiers who 
promptly surrendered. From the Butte and 
tlie Toothbrush Wood, the French troops 
poured down into Tahure. The Germans in 
the village put up a poor resistance and our 
Allies traversing it dug themsel\'c« in (iOO yards 
or so to the cast. At ry p.in, the Germans 
viok^ntly bombarded the lost positions, throwing 
on them great numbers of tisphyxialiiig bombs, 
and counter-attacks wore vainly directed against 
the men of I’icardy on the summit of tho Butte. 

The next day the French, from Tahure, 
pushed south-eastwards up the German com- 
munication trenches towards the Butte du 
Mesnil and captured the Trapeze. 

Tho latter, now exposed to fire from three 
sides, was connected w^ith the encmy’.s st^cond 
line by only a few comm imicat ion tronehc's. A 
mine charged with twenty-two tons of ex[)losives 
had been sprung which obliterated ninety yarrls 
of German trench, and tho heaviest projectik's 
liad been rained on the redoubts. For days and 
nights, the communication tren(;hes also had 
>)oen bombarded by artillery and enfiladed by 
mochinc-gvins from the north. When the 
French penetrated into tho earl hworks they 


fouiicl tliat most of tlu^ garrison had fled. A 
coiiplt* of huiidn'd prisoia*rs aiul several 
iiuK'liine-giius w'(‘re taken. J)uring the night 
of the 9tli loth the enenu' atta<*k(‘(l the Frciieli 
treia*h(‘s f‘asl of Na\arin Farm, and the n(»\t 
da\ the Butte de Tahure. Both attacks wt‘ro 
rcpulscil withkyss. On tlu' 10th, 11th and I'Jth, 
the French ]>rogi*cssed north-<'a.st aiul south- 
east of d'ahiire, on the e<lge of the Ba\'ine de la 
< Ionite ami east of th“ Trapez(e 

The continued successes won l)y tho Krench 
caused the (lermans to makc^ two vigorous 
<*ounter-a.tlaeks. The lirst <lir(‘el(‘d against 
the l^^reneh lim; Ixdween La lN)]np<‘llo (one 
of the old forts protecting Ihnins) and 
Prosnes to the west of Auberive, was ])rol>al)ly 
designed to divert thc> resc'rvos of de (^vstclnau 
from the battletield between Auberive uTid 
Ville-snr-Tonrh<‘. If successful, it would have 
thrown tho French back across tho ]<eims- 
Chalons railway and tho Vesle river and canal. 

Several divisions drawn from the a,vum\s of 
von Finem and von TTeeringc n — t lui army of von 
Heeringon was to tho west of von J^knom — were 
concent rated along t ho six-and-a-half mil© front. 
On October 18, for thro© hours, a torrent of sb(‘lls 
was poured on the French first lino and a 
curtain of asphyxiating ‘ shells W’as formed 
between the first and second line. At dawn 
on d'liesday October 19, when tluj hoinbardmont 
was at its height, an inuncns(^ \'ohimo of 
poisoiioiLs gas wtis discliarged from the German 
cylinders. Behind the gas in four successivo 
lines, separated from each other by about 300 
yards, tho enemy ailvamJed. The first two 
lines w^ere mown down by the machinc-giujs 
jind by tlif5 soixante-qninzes. The tiiird lino 
entered the front trench but was bombed f>ut 
by the <left‘iiders. Beinforced by the fourth 
lino, it returned to the attack and gained a 
foothold in the French [)ositiori. Jhdon* noon, 
lunvovcr, fresh troops had arrived to stn'iigthen 
the dtdoiico and by nightfall tho Germans wta'e 
f'vorywhere driven back leaving liohind them 
thousands of dead and woundetl, 

ljn<k*l erred by their losses, at. 9 a.m., a 
similar attack w^as, on We.(lnc*sday the 20tli, 
launche<l oii a front of about five miles r(»uud 
Prunay on the Boims-Chalous railway. As 
Ix^fore, vast f|uantilies of shells and poisonous 
gixs wore employed by the ('uemy, but tlio 
French were ready for all emergc'nei<‘s. A 
battalion of tho 137th Regiment of Prussian 
infantry, wdiadi managed to cross the railway, 
was w’ipod out. At'otlicr points, the cnom>' 
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was held up by wire oiitanglements and mown 
down. On a stretch of less than a mile more 
than 1,600 corpses of men belonging to the same 
regiment were counted. 

Between this bloody repulse and the second 
of the German main counter-attacks there 
was severe fighting along the Auberive-Ville-sur- 
Tourbe front. On October 22 a vain effort 
was made by the Germans to recover the Butte 
il(i 'I’ahuro. Two days later the French made 
another inroad into the Tahure salient by 
taking the (>ourtiiie south of Tahure and east 
of the Trapeze. The Courtine was 1,300 yards 
long, and on an average 270 yards deep. The 
four lines of trenches were connected by com- 
munication trenches and subterranean tunnels. 
By nightfall the Courtine was in the possession 
of the French, who had captured 200 prisoners. 
'Tlie next day, however, the Germans counter- 
attacked and recovered the centre but not the 
extremities of the lost work. Up to the 
30th desperate fighting continued at this point, 
while, fu October 27, another attack, accom- 
panied by the use of poisonous gas, was mado 
in the Prosnes region, west of Auberive. 

On October 30 a desperate effort was made 
by von Eincrn to expel the French from the 
Butte do Tahure, from Tahure, the Courtine 
and other points between the Souain-Soinme 
Py road and the Ville-sur-Tourbe-Cornay- 
Vouziers causeway. A copy of tho Order 
issued by Count Schwerin commanding 
tho 7th Division, marked “Secret. Not 
to be taken to the advaneod line\s,’* was cap- 
tured on a German ofiieer who had disobeyed 
this admonition. According to Count Schwerin 
not only was the Butto de Tahure to be carried 
but also tho village of Tahure, Toothbrush 
Wood, the northern of the Deux Man idles, 
and the 'JYapezo. The storming of a point 
in Toothbrush Wood, it was stated, would be 
decisive. 

Tho ortk'rs given to the German gunners 
wt‘rc^ “ to engage tho enemy’s guns and destroy 
completely the positions to bo attacked by 
an intense boirbardmcnt of several hours. . . • 
Our artillery in great force and a quite excep- 
tional number of Meinenwerfer,” added Count 
Schwerin, “ will play on tho enemy’s linos from 
11 a. in. to 4 iJ.m.” If tho weather were 
favourable, asphyxiating gas was to be used. 
The German infantry was to advance in five 
waves one behind tho other. The Butto de 
Tahure was to be attacked from the north 
and the west. When it was carried the village 
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CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. 

Transportinii an Armoured Turret for a li^ht ^un to the French Lines. 


was to be assaulted. A brigade was told off 
to retake Tooilibrvish AN'ood. The Ordt'r was 
illustrated by a map on whielt <he ])oints 
where the Cerinans were to dig themselves in 
were earefully mark(‘d. But Count Sehwerin’.s 
programme could not be carrietl out in anything 
like its (uitirc'ty, and proved, indeed, a failure. 

On October 30 the (h'rmans, attacking from 
a point on Hill 103 round the Butte dc 'rahure 
to the (^ourtine, were only successful at out* 
tlio Butte do 'I'ahure, where they 
claimed . to have captured 21 oflicers and 1,215 
men. F]l.sewhero they were dri^'(‘n back ami 
suffered enormously from tlui fire of the 
French field-guns and mitrailleuses. On a 
German prisoner was found the following letter, 
which deserves to be qu(ded because of its 
psychological interest : 

2iUh October, 

Dear rnreiiis, D^ai* i^rothers and Si.slors. 

T am still well, and Impc it U the .same with you. 
But in the next few days turrihle events will }iHp|)en, 
and who knows if ww will c;omo out t>f them sah* and 
sound T Things will not go huro as simply as in Hussia. 
Wo can .sen that already. These lines, therefore, will 
carry you my Uist farewell if fato should deciile against 
me. 

May you for many years continue in good health ami 
peace. I do not die for the ideas that heroes in .sIij»{H*rs 
call love of the Fatherland. T shall bo one more victim 
of this larnontahlc madnt^ss that has seiztal upon all the 
peoples. 

T have often divnmcd of a now kingdom in which .all 
the nations would l>e fraternally unitetl, and there w(>nld 
be no more racial differences ; in w’hich there would be 
one kingdom and one people .such as that for which in 


times of pe^we the Social l.)(‘ino(‘nitj' ha<l prepareil the 
way, but wliicit in this war is shown, ala.s ! to he nn- 
radizablo, 

.1 ho{)ed to become a party loader, the editor of a 
great journal, to (;ontribnte towards the gathering oi the 
<li(Teroiit peoples in an ideal eonnnunity. That wa.s my 
aspiration ; 1 was still young, and 1 had edneated inysell 
in that direction. 

Now this terrihlo war has becni nnehaim‘d, fomc'nted 
by a few men, who an* senfling tlieir suhjeets, their 
slaves rather, to tlu* hattlf*fie)d to slay eiieh oilier liki» 
nfiimals. For this war has horribly degt'tif'rated — hand- 
grenades, inim's, and, what i.s worst of all, asphy.viating 
shells, gases, and ehlorine, nrf^ now the ehiof wt-apons in 
cIos<« fighting. 

T should like to go townnl to those tliey call ourenemies 
ami .say tf) them : “ Uroth.ers, let ns light together ; the 
enemy is hohind ns.” Yes, since 1 have hern wearing 
this uniform I ilo not feel any hntnMl toward those who 
nm in front; hut my hatr(‘d has grown i-gainst thoso 
who have power in (heir hamts. 

Wo (lermans wish to ho at the hea<l of the nations; 
an' wo nioro aflvanced than a thousand years ago ? Wo 
h:ivo invented thfi most munlerons wi'apon.'^ ; the 

terrible attaek- by means of ehlorine were first made 
hv ns. It is very possible I shall nt)t return from the 
coming engagement ; hut for all those who do return it 
should ho a sacred aim to avengt' thfun.selves on the 
small numhf'r of thoso who havf* on their eoiisei<*neo 
hundreds of thousands of human lives.* 

The next day, October 31, prcct'dt'd by 
volleys .suffocating bombs, four mtin^ 

attack.s were delivered. At b a.m. otic was 
directed against tin; eastt*rn exlrcinity^ of the 
0)urtine, the second af noon against 3\i}iure, 
the third two lioui.s later on llu* Toothbrush 
Wood, and tho fourth at 4 p.m. ugaiii.st tho 

•Published by tlie Daily Chruvielc. 




A BRITISH BATTERY AT THE FRONT. 

An order arrives by telephone; a soldier repeats it loudly; the Officer unfolds his map hurriedly and gives the order “Tell the observer we will fire on 
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southern crests of the Butte de Tahure. All 
wore defeated by artillery, machine-gun, and 
rifle fire. Great numbers of the enemy were 
killed or wounded and 356 unwounded prisoners, 
including three officers, were captured. The 
next day, the Germans could not be brought 
to face the French fire in this part of the field. 
They then turned their attention to the French 
position north of “ The Hand of Massigos,” 
assaulting INIont Tetu, the highest point of the 
Plateau of Massiges. During November 3, 
4, and 6 the fighting continued round Mont 
Tetu, but the Gormans vvt‘ro unable to storm 
the hill in spite of their use of liquid fire. On 
the last date bodies of Germans with grenades 
and “ Flammenwcrfcr ’* tried unavailingly to 
wrest the Courtine from the French, and on 
November 10 the enemy, after a furious 
bombardment, failed again to eject the French 
from their trenches on the south('rn slopes of 
the Butte do Tahure. 

' If we except the German success in regaining 
the summit of the Butte de Tahure, the costly 
operations of the enemy during October and 
November had been in<‘IToctive. From 
November 11 there was a lull in the fighting, 
broken by an indecisive combat on December 
7 east of Auberive and another on Hill 193. 
At the beginning of December General G on raud, 
“ the lion of the Argormo,” who had boon 
w’ounded in Gallipoli, was given the command 
of an army in the Champagne district. On 
December 27 the Germans, wdio were beginning 
to feel the continual pressure of the French on 
their salient between Tahure and Maisons 
(Ii^ Chamjjagne, began a series of attacks west 
Tahure towwds Hill 193. Those attacks 
were the preliminary to a serious o/Tensive 
in wliich at least tlirce Gorman Divisions wore 
employed from the region of the Courtine at 
the southern end of the salient to Mont Tetu. 
Asphyxiating gas shells w^ere lavishly used, and 
the enemy descended from the Butte de Tahitre 
and advanced from Ripont and from his 
trenches in the neighbourhood of Maisons de 
Champagne and INlont Tetu. Except in a 
small rectangle west of Maisons do C^’hampagne, 
he gained no foothold in the French line. 

Between this date and the opening of the 
Battle of Verdun on February 21 the events in 
the Champagne Pouilleuse call for little com- 
ment. It may be mentioned, however, that 
on February 5 the French guns, while cannonad- 
ing the Navarin Plateau, blew up several 
ammunition depots, and demolished n*ser\'oirs 


of asphyxiating gas, quantities of w’hich were 
driven by the wind on to the German linos — a 
good example of poetic justice. There was also 
some severe grenade fighting round the Butte 
du Mosnil and Tahure from February 10 to 15. 

The aftermath of the J battle of V^imy w'as 
almost as full of incident as that of the Battle 
of the Champagne Pouilleuse. As the loss of 
the Virny heights would have entailed that of 
Bens and thus enable the 13ritish 1st and the 
French 10th Army to descend into the plain of 
the Scheldt, it is not a naitter of woTider that 
(he Crown Prince of Bavaria clung dosp(‘rately 



to the trenches and redoubts <*asl. of Soucliez 
and Neuville St. Vaast, On October IG the 
(Germans attempted to recjovcr the Bois-oii- 
Haclie, north -cast of Souchez. The struggle 
continued for several days, but tlie French 
maintaim.‘d their position, and on Octobfjr 21 
they repulsed an attack in the Givenchy Wood. 
On October 23 the French redoubt and adv^anced 
posts in the neighbourhood of Hill 140 were 
assaulted. The Germans lost heavily^ n.nd 
achieved no success. On October 27, by 
m(*ans of mines, the F rench wrt^ckf'd the 
trenches and barbed wire entanglementa near 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Inspection of French Colonial troops. A scene during the first snap of winter, November, 1915. 


th(i 1JII<^ Arms road, south-oast of Neuvillo St. 
V^iast, and oc(Mipit‘d tho orat<*rs onuitod by tlio 
I nines. On (^of-obor ‘U) thc»ro \v<‘ro several com- 
bats in the Bois-on-Hache, lu'ar Hill 140, and 
east of the Labyrinth. If th(3 (lerinans are to 
b(5 behoved, the Bavarians took 200 jirisoners 
and captured four inacliiiio-guiis and three 
trend i mortars. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber the Chirmans admit that tTioy evacuated 
a small salient north-east of Souchez. More 
fighting occtirred on November 10 in the 
Civenchy Wo(xl, and on Novtnnber 14 round 
th<^ Labyrinth. Throughout the reniidnder 
of November and also in December the struggle 
in this region was continued almost daily. In 
the last week of .January, 1010, the tuiemy 
c.oinmenced a. detc'rmined offensive, proba.bly 
with the aim of attracting the attention of 
.loffre and Castelnau away from Verdun. On 
.lanuaiy 2.‘h after a violent bombardment and 
the explosion of mines, the (Germans stormed 
sevca*al hundn^d yards of the first-line French 
trench in the region of Neuville St. V^uist and 
got. as far as the supporting trench. Counter- 
attacks, how('ver, brok«‘ the efforts of the 
enemy, and dislodged him from most of tho 
ground which he had carried. Two more 
attacks by tho Cermans on .January 24 won' 
unsuccessful. On .lanuary 2.^, preceded by 
mine explosions and heavy shelling, tiie Gor- 
mans attacked the French front in the angh' 
formed by the Arras- Lons road and the Nou- 
villo 8t. Vjiiisl-Thelus road, '^riieir gains wore 
trifling, and tho next day they were expelled 
from the orators caused by the explosion of 
the mines. Other German mines were ex- 


ploded that day in the vicinity of the La Folio 
road. On January 2S, west of Hill 140, more 
mint's were fired >)y tlu' enemy, who gained a 
footing in some parts of the French advance 
t renches. Simultaneously the French positions 
near the Neuvillo St. Vaast-La Folie road, 
thos(» to tlu' nortJi of Roclincourt and on tho 
road from St. Laurent to St. Nicholas, north- 
east of Arras, were attacked, while Arras 
itself, and the trenches south of the town, were 
fiercely bombarded. The* fighting went on 
into February, tJio Germans, as was to be ex- 
pected, claiming to have been successful. On 
February 13, at four different points, tho 
Bavarians advanced between Hill 140 and tho 
Neuvillo St. Vaast-La Folie road, but were 
beaten off by artillery and infantry fire and 
coimtor -attacks. The net result of the wintt^r 
engagements on tho Vimy heights must have 
been disappointing to the Crown Princo <3f 
Bavaria, who had made very little if any 
progress. 

In Alsaco there was no cessation of tho 
struggle. On October 15 tlie enemy hailed 
shells of all calibres and heavy bombs on a 
front of four miles between the Rehfelsen, tho 
TTartmannsweilcrkopf and Sidelkopf, and the 
French position at this point was violently 
assaulted by the German infantry. The attack 
was repulsed at almost all points, but the 
enemy succeeded m rooccupying tho summit 
of tho Hartmaimsweilcrkopf. Shortly after 
there was a fierce struggle for the heights of 
the Linge and Barrenkopf, and the Germans 
were again expelled from the summit of tho 
Hartmannsweilerkopf . North of the Col dii 
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Bonhommo, at La Chapelotte and Lo Viohi. 
thrro wero lively engagements on Novem- 
ber G, 7 and 8. On December 3 Thann was 
bombarded by the Germans, 'Towards the 
end of the month tlie French pushed down 
the eiist(?rn slope of the Hart inanns\vcilerko])f, 
taking 1,200 prisoners. Tlie Germans promptly 
counter-attacked and recovered a portion of 
the lost ground. 'The Germans claim to havo 
taken twenty-throe ofticers and 1,5^10 nuai. 
This statement was probably false. For in 
the action of Dectanber 21 the Gorman High<‘r 
Command alleged that their total lossc's had not 
exceeded 1,100, but Mr. If. Warner Allen 
himself t^aw 21 otlicers and l,:i60 non-eom- 
niissionod oflicers and rafik and file wdio had 
been captured in the engagement pass before 
the General commanding the Army of the 
Vosges. Although figures furnished by the 
Germans are hopelessly unreliable, still that the 
engagement w as of a desperate nal ure may be 
gathorcnl from the notes of a Tifnes corre- 
spondent at Delemont , wdio obs(‘rvod that the 
artillery fire in Gio Alsact* region had bet^n lar 
heavier and more continuous than at ainy timo 
since the war began. “ It was la^ard.” he 
lidded, “ at pla(‘es in Sw it zc‘rla.nd .‘10 miles 
from tlio frontier, and considerably farther 
from the scene of a(*-tion.” 

The German troops in Alsace had been heavily 
reinforced, cs[)ecially with heavy artillery, aiul 
it was rumoured (untruly) that Marshal 


IMackensen liad arriv^ed and that an effort was 
to be made to capture Belfort. An army corps, 
it was believed, had been transported to the 
north of the Simdgau from the Kussian frontier. 
But as events subsequently showed, the Kaiser 
had d(‘<aded to make his real ofFaisivc against 
Verdun. A feint in th<‘ direction of Belfort 
would be a means of drawing the Frcneh re- 
serves away from the fortified area before w’hich 
the Germans were accumulating their rest'rves 
of men, guns and munitions. To guar<l against 
the. contingency th(^ French constructed a scries 
of formidable ontrenchments along the frontier 
from Ftdtterhaiison to Dello and from Delle to 
the river Doubs. Whetlu'r any reserves wore 
shifted to the Belfort region is not at present 
known. 

On Deetanber 28 and 20 the French, not- 
withstanding viohait eounter-at tacks by the 
enemy, made further progress in the region of 
the llartmannsw^eilerkopf, capturing German 
works Ix tweeu t he Kchfelsen and the Ilir/stein. 
On .lanimiy 2, however, they w’(i’e driven back 
on a front of about 220 yartls to tronclies on the 
western •‘dge* of tlie ravine to the south of the 
RehfeOsen, and on January 9 the Germau.s, after 
several fruitless attacks, succeeded in taking 
possession of a little hill to the nortli of the 
summit of the 1 lirzst(‘iri. 'The (lesrnians claim 
to have taken 20 olliei'rs, l.()8:i (Jiasseurs, 
and 15 machine-guns. On January 24 some 
bombs were thrown by tlie Germans east of 
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JOURNALISTS AT THE FRENCH FRONT LISTENING TO EXPLANATIONS OF A 

FRENCH STAFF OEFICER, 


Rolfort. Tile French about this date suffered 
a lioavy loss, General Serret dying of wounds 
rec(»ivcd in the fighting on the Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf. Ifo had been Military Attache in 
Ih^rlin before the war. ITo had fought on the 
Somme and in Belgium, and was known to his 
violdiers as “ the man of the Hartinannsweilcr- 
kopf.*’ Mr. Budyard Kipling, in his articles on 
“ France at War,” called him tlm “ Governor 
of Alsa(r<!.” According to Mr. Kipling, ” except 
for his medals, there was nothing about General 
8erret to show that ho was not Faiglish, He 
might have come straight from an Indian 
Fontier command.” In the afternoon of 
February 8 a German long-range gun, probably 
a 15-inch naval gun, tired three shells into Bel- 
fort and its suburbs. Some time before a gun 
of the same calibre had bombarded Nancy. 
Seven more shells were thrown into Belfort the 
next day, and this quite useles.s bombardment 
was continued on February 10 and 11. As in 
the ca.se of the shelling of Dunkirk, recorded in 
a 2 )revious chajiter, no military object was 
obtained by the waste of ammunition. 

I'ho moment wjien the German Crown Prince 
was to launch liis great offensive against 
Verdun was now approaching, and on Feb- 
ruary 13 the Germans began a demonstration 


in the dir<'ction of Belfort, apparently under 
the direction of the Crown Prince, whoso journey 
to Alsace was probably made to throw dust in 
the c*yes of the French. Their trenches east of 
Sept, south-west of Altkirch, were threatened, 
and on I^Vbruary 18, after an intense artillery 
pnqxinition, the French jjosition north-east of 
Sept was vainly assaulted. 

Of the fighting on the coast and on the banks 
of the Yser there is little to record. The Allied 
warships ajipoar to liave bombarded Zeebrugge 
on October 17. The night before, the Germans 
luid attacked the French in the region of Dix- 
miide and captufed some trenches from which 
they were driven out at dawn. From the 
communiquis wo learn tJiat there ‘was a great 
deal of reciprocal cannonading during October 
and November round Lombartzyde. On or 
about November 20 our monitors were firing at 
the coast batteries in the dunes near Westende. 
At the beginning of December the enemy 
surprised a French outpost between Lombart- 
zyde and Nieuport, but the post was retaken on 
December 3. About this date the Belgians 
reinundated the Yser district and forced the 
Germans to abandon a considerable number of 
their advanced work.s. On the 10th British 
warships destroyed the wire entanglements 
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which liad been erected along the coast to 
prevent the Allies landing. A week later there 
was grenade fighting in tlie dunes, and on 
December 19 the Germans state that our 
monitors were again shelling Wostende. The 
monitors repeated the operation on December 
27 or 28. At the end of January, 191G, the 
Germans mode an effort to take Nieuport. 
On that town and the Allied trenches no less 
than 20,000 shells were discharged on tho 24tli, 
but tho German infantry were stopped by 
curtain fire of our artillery. On the 27th our 
monitors again bombarded tho Wostende 
region. 

Between Dixmude and Ypres there were in 
the same period a considerable number of small 
engagements, which, however, led to no appreci- 
able change in the positions of tho contending 
armies. 

It will be recollected that at the Second 
Battle of Ypres tho Germans, assisted by poison- 
ous gas, had forced their way across tho Ypcrloo 
Canal in tho neighbourhood of Boosinghe. 
They had been driven back to the right bank 
by General Putz. Boosinghe was now the point 
where the French army in Belgium, commanded 
by General Ilely d’Oissel, joined on to the 
British ‘Second Army. Tho German High(T 
Command appears to have considerc'd that 





offensives against tho point wh(*ro the wings of 
armies of different nationalities met were likely 
to succeed, and tlio activities of the onomy 
therefore, for a time, centred round Boosinghe. 
'I’lius on November 7 we learn from a rora- 
nmniffye there was “a particularly active fight 



IN THE SABOT WOODS, CHAMPAGNE. 
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SECOND LIEUT. B. J. MACKLIN. 

Awarded the Military Cross. 

with trench engines in the region of Het Sast 
and Boe.singhe.” Again, on February 12, 
Boveral attempts wore made by the enemy to 
cross the canal near Ilet Sast and Steenstraatc. 
The attempts failed under the combined fire of 
the Allied artillery and machine-guns. On 
February 20 another effort, equally unsuccess- 
ful, was made at Stoenstraate, and the enemy 
seized an unimportant point in the British line 
south-east of Boesinghe. Throughout the 
winter months the Allied guns were constantly 
employed in destroying the redoubts and 
trenches of the enemy in this neighbourhood. 

With regard to the British Second and First 
armies which filled the gap from Boesinghe to 
Loos no offensive on a largo scale followed the 
Battle of Loos and the holding battles which 
had accompanied it. There were, however, 
plenty of artillery duels, mining operations and 
small infantry actions which afforded oppor- 
tunities to the various arms of the New Army 
to complete their training for the battles 
intended to be delivered in the spring or 
summer of 10 Hi. 

The artillery liad now an abundance of shells. 
Previously a heavy bombardment by the 
British guns had almost always been the prv- 
liminnry of an infantry attack. “ We always 
know,” said a German prisoner, “ that when 
you begin a bombardment j'oii’re going to 
attack.’* That was no longer the ease, and the 
enemy were kept on tenterhooks by heavy 
cannonading whicli miglit or miglit not indicate 
an infantry offensive. An eye-witness wTiting 
in November relates how an artillery brigade 


CAPTAIN M. MoBEAN BELL IRVING. 

Awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 

“ removed some hundred yards of the enemy’s 
trench from the map and the barbed wire in 
front of it,” and how the Germans who had 
prepared to meet the rush of our oncoming men 
with machine-gun fire were deceived. “ They 
will have,” ho said, ” to re -dig their trench, to 
replace innumerable sandbags and thousands 
of yards of barbed wire under the unsleeping 
British eye and the surveillance of the guns 
that did them all the mischief.” It is obvious 
that, apart from the damage inflicted on the 
Germans and the wear and tear to the brains 
of the German Staff oflicors, the bombardments 
were of inesthnablo value to the civilians who 
had been suddenly turned into artillerymen. 
One of the weak points in the New Army was 
its artillery. Gunners cannot be trained in a 
few days, but able here frequently to handle 
their pieces in actual warfare the improvised 
artillerymen rapidly became proficient. Two 
examples of the conditions under wliich they 
I)erformed their duties may help the reader to 
realize how different was the training which 
t hey received from that which they would have 
received in time of peace. At Ypres on October 
29, 1915, a temporary shell and cartridge maga- 
zine was struck by a German missile which 
ignited a box of cordite, causing a severe out- 
break of fire. Acting Bombardier W. Rooney, 
of the hth Brigade Ammunition Column, Royal 
Garrison Artillery, ontored the burning maga- 
zine and brought out the remaining boxes of 
cordite, wliich wore already catching fire, and 
the only 6-inch lyddite shell which was in the 
magazine at the time. On November 13, 1915, 
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LIEUT. G. S. M. INSALL. 

Awarded the Victoria Cross. 

at Hooge, Corporal W. A. Flack, of the 27th 
n’rencli Mortar Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
unscrewed a burning fuse from a 50-povind bomb 
which had fallen back into the bore of the gun 
owing to a misfire. The unscrewed fuse 
exploded as ho tlirew it from him. 

The engineers of the New Army had, like 
other arms, a good deal to learn, though 
many recruits had in civil life performed work 
analogous to that which they were now called 
upon to do. This was specially the case with 
the tunnelling companies largely composed of 
coal miners. The dangerous character of their 
tasks may be gathered from the following 
examples. On October 20 Private G. Walsh, 
of the 2nd Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
attached to the 178th Tunnelling Company 
Royal Engineers, after the enemy liad exploded 
a mine, went with two other men to rescue 
three comrades from a gallery filled with foul 
gas. He then made two explorations in work- 
ings which were in a very dangerous condition, 
and, when one of his companions was badly 
burned and gassed in a gallery, brought him 
safely to the surface. On November 10, 1915, 
one of our galleries, south-east of Ypres, struck 
an enemy gallery. Two officers. Second 
Lieutenant Brisco and Becond Lieutenant 
Arthur Hibbert, entered the German gallery to 
investigate, Lieti tenant Brisco going to the 
left and Lieutenant Hibbert to the right. 
After advancing some eighty yards, Lieutenant 
Brisco saw Germans at work and shot one of 
them with his revolver. The rest fired at him 
and he was forced to retire. He rejoined 


LIEUT. J. R. MclLLREE. 

Awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 

Lieutenant Hibbert and kept the enemy off 
wliile the latter fetched sandbags and explosives. 
Together they placed and exploded a charge 
and thus forestalled the enemy. Near Armen- 
tieres, on the night of December 15—16, Lieu- 
tenant James Duncan Shepherd led a demolition 
party into a Gorman trench in order to destroy 
mine-shafts. Ho could not find thorn, but he 
laitl a charge and destroyed a machino-giin 
ensconced in a steel cupola. On December 
23, 1915, near Frelinghein, a charge placed by 
our miners in a German gallery in order to 
tlestroy it had only partially exploded. The 
explosion warned the enemy, but Second 
Lieutenant George Fraser Fitzgerald Eagar 
guarded the entrance to the German gallery 
and shot a German while the second charge 
was being prepared. Another officer describes 
a mining operation in which ho took part : 

It was very interesting blowing uj) the mine. We 
waited in the early dawn during th<»so few minutes 
before it wont up. Hero nn<l there a Hnijier’s rifle spoke, 
but olsewliore all was still. A wliispered order an<l the 
men filed silently away froni the part tliat wa.s oppr>Kite 
the mine. At last everybody wus at his post and 
nothing remained to bo dtmo except to "wait and watclt. 
Far under the ground an otlicer was attaching tiie fuse. 
Above him the Germans were moving in their trenches. 
There was no time to lose. 

In the trenches the men still stood to their posts. 
"Every few minutes wo consulted our watches. Two 
minutes more — one minute— thirty seconds — ten, five, 
four, three, two — crum-boom-boom ! A mass of earth 
and flame shot 60 feet up. Immediately all was move- 
ment. The bombers hurried to their saps ; working 
parties started digging away earth which the shock had 
caused to fall in our own trenches, and oificers gave 
orders. 

We expected to get a shelling for it, but the extra- 
ordinary thing was that nothing happened at all for 
about an hour, and then they went to fortify the crater 




THROUGH THE COMMUNICATION TRENCHES IN THE SABOT WOODS. 
French trooni on their way to relieve their comrades in the firing line. 
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weren’t meant to occupy the aa it was right 

in their linos). Our maeluue-guns got a good many of 
them as they ran to it, and from one of our saps, which 
wont to within ten yards of it, a sniper got several 
thorn. 

Our sappers wore awfully ploii-.od about it, because 
they had started mining after the Ofrinaus, so they bored 
this gallery out and blow it up, thus neutralizing all the 
German mines in the vicinity. It wiis a very close thing 
— the sappcir olTiccr toltl me. 

In the Ypres salient tho most important evrnt 
was the German attack with gas on Dect^m- 
ber 19. For the novel and abomiiiablo device 
of poisoTtous gas the Allied troojis in tho front 
trenches had always to bo pro]aired. "Fids was 
especially the case in salients - a wind blowing 
against either fatio vv^as equally cfh^etive ; and 
oven if tho Germans had not suflicicnt gas 
cylinders to line tho whole of tlioir front, thry 
could bo shifted to act against one side or the 
other as the wind ehangi‘d. On this oeeasion 
nows liacl readied the staff of the liritisli Second 
Army that the Germans were about to repeat 
their gas experiments. An order w as, tlu'refore, 
circulated among tlie trooyis tiiat smoke* helmc*ts 
were to be carried tlay ami night, and that tlu* 
goggl(‘s protecting the eyes against the fumes 
from ladirymatory shells w’cre to lie re'ady. 

During Saturday ( L)('c<‘m})(*r IS) t la.* wind 
blew steadily from tlu* east north-east. At 
sunset it dreippcd to a light breczi*. Aiitiei- 
pating an attai'k the next day, our artilhuy 
<liroetod a h(*Jivv tire- on the points wh “re it, 
miglit be exjx'oted that tho enemy’s troojis 
w(*re massed, Get^man guns re[)li('d, hut 

many of their shells, plunging into ground soft- 
(‘nt*d by the rain of the ])revious da\s, did not 
burst. The dawn of December 19 was eoM ami 
misty, which held tho heavy gas down to earth 
ami kept it from <liffusing. Suddenly our men 
sniffed an odour like lilac, Tlio Germans w<‘rr 
tiring lachrymatory slicdls. Hastily goggles 
were adjusted, Wlicn the eaniionading was at 
its iieight a hissing was lieard in tJie direc-tion 
of the Y])res-PoolcappeJIe road. The gas 
eylind(*rs on the north-east of the salient were 
being turned on. A W’all of grcy-gre<‘n \ apour 
some seven feet high, tlu^ smell of which could 
be eventually detected miles beliimi our lim*s, 
began slowly but steadily to move tow arils tlio 
British trenches. Instantly the smoke helmets 
were donned, and shrapnel and liigli-explosive 
shells were pumped by our artillery into the foul- 
smelling fog. Shrieks of wounded and dying 
men proclaimed that in, or behind it, niasses of 
the enemy were making for our lines. Tlie 
British, to some of wdiom a gas attack was a 


novelty, lt*ant forward on tho parapets, ])(‘(‘ping 
through the eye-pieces of tJieir helmets. A feu 
moments later lini'S i)f gas-masked Germans, 
some with bombs in their liamls, others witli 
tixeil bayonets, were dimly visible. They ad- 
\'anei*d, as usual, at a lumbering trot, ami, in 
the pietun‘Stpie phrase of an oyo-witjiess, l(H)ked 
like “ giant toads from some batraehian 
inferno.” This s]>eetaele was almost instantly 
replaeeil by another even more gruesome. Our 
machine guns and rifles Jiad s[)oken and the 
ground w'as covered with corpses and w ith i lying 
or woimd(*d men. “All (hat was li‘ft of the 
vaunted attack,” tho same eyi*- wit ness relates, 
“ was rc 2 >r(*sentc<l ])y w’hat looked like 
bundles of rags littering tlio plain.” As the 
poisomais fog elt*ared our men ()ere(‘ived Ikto 
and (here a (iermati ill his uiiemmy hi'adgear 
crawling back on his hands and kneivs. '.Fht^ 
sight arouse<l no t)ity. Since the (lermans had 
taken to the use of poisonous gas and liijuid fire, 
the fenijuT of the British had risen. “ Kill 
every Boehi* you can ! ” was now the slogan of 
the lri*nehes. 

Tin* gas at lack had failed. It was follow (*il 
])\’ a eoml)at hetwi*i“ii opposing airmen in tlie 
clear, blue, fi“(>sty atmosphen* and by ini'cssant 
eaiiiioiiadiiig which lasted wi'll into the day. 
To quote; the British Keport, “ tlRTc wen* 
forty four combats in tin* air. "^Fwo of tin* 
enemy's airplanes iven* brought down ])e!iind 
their lin(“s, and others wen* dri\’en ilown, 
apparently in a damaged condition.” ('aptain 
Maleolni M(dk*an Bi'Il Irving, It.B..'\., hetwei*!! 
IJlIe and Ypres engaged three liostile machines. 
Tlie first lie droM* off, tlio second lie si*nt, to the 
gnaind in flames, and the third iios(‘-di veil and 
ilisn])peared. 1-pon him three other machines, 
possilily Fokkers, deseiaided. Hi' escaped 
them and llew off to \'pres, eliasing a. hostile 
aeroplane; hut, when within a lumdred yarils 
of it, was wounded hy a slii'Il and had to return. 
For these fine performances lio reei'ived tlie 

H.S.O. 

Afti'r their discomlitun* on December 19 
tJiere was a lull in the struggle fop the Ypres 
salient hut on Feliniary 11, perliaps as a feint 
to draw off a.f tent ion from the \^erduii district, 
the enemy resumed the otTensivi*. At. a.in. 
on that day he bomhardi'il the lreneh(*s east of 
Boesiiiglif*, and tiiere w^as some indi*eisivo 
f reneh-fighting. ^Fhe bnmhaTilmeiit was re- 
moved on a more extensivi; scale tin; next day 
])ut no serious infantry attack followed. On 
tho 13th the Hooge end of tin; salient reeeiv^ed 
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A KONELY SENTRY. 

Guarding a road In Northern France. 

5,000 sliolls iind at night tho Oorinans rlostroyed 
by niiiios tin* fainoua “ International Trench,” 
which ran south of Hill 00 between tho Ypres- 
Coi nines canal and railway. On Monday they 
took possession of tho site of this trench and 
were shelled and bombed in it until March 2, 
wlicn, as will be tlescribcd in a later chapter, it 
was retaken from them. 

South of Ypres to Loos there wore in the 
winter months a succession of incidents in 
wliich individual Britisli ollicers and men won 
w<‘ll -merited honour. For example, on tho 
•liolit of Novem})er 16—17 a detachment of tho 
7 th Canadian Infantry Battalion south of 
Mes.sines executed a smpriso attack, designed 
by Lieutenant-Oolonel Victor Wentw orth Odium, 
which was so skilfully conducted tliat General 
.lotfro is reported to have circulated an account 
of it among the French armies in order that it 
might be t n'ati'd as a model for similar opera- 
tions. Though tho moon w^as shining brightly^ 
ITivate J. Berry, Corporals Babcock, IT. Odium 
and Jv. Weir, and Sergeants \V. C. Meyerstein 
and II. Asliby, under tho superintendence of 
Lieutenant William Dumbledon Holmes, 
worked f(^r four hours cutting lanes through 
ware entaTigLanonts. They then placed a 
bridge over the little river Douve, about 
16 yards from the parapet of a hcaN'ily manned 
Gt?rman trench. Guided by these bravo men. 


bombing parties slipped past tho German 
sentries into the trench where they bombed or 
bayonetted a considerable number of the enemy. 
With the loss of only one man. who was killed 
accidentally, they returned, driving a dozen 
prisoners before thorn. Lieutenant Jolm Hay- 
mond Mclllree had throwm down tho first 
German ho mot and felled tho second with his 
rifle and Captain Charles Tolford Costigan, of 
tho 10th Canadian Infantry Battalion, who 
ftccompanied tho party, had shot with his 
revolver three Germans. The last man to leave 
the trench was Lieutenant Archibald Wrightson, 
who displayed great coolness and judgment, as 
had done Corporal A. K. Curry. Just as tho 
party was coming back Germans wore heard 
approaching on tho left. An oflicer promptly 
ran back to the nearest t raverse and tlirew over 
it four bombs, one after the other, as fast as ho 
could pull out tho safety pins. Four deafening 
explosions follow ed, and the Canadians returned 
umnolostod across tho Douve and through tho 
lanes in the barbed -w^ire entanglements to their 
own trenches. 

The Canadians were not the only British 
troops to indulge in these exploits. An artillery 
oflicer in a letter to his wife, published by tho 
Morning Post ^ \vrites : 

It will comfort you a little for the rather doleful news 
from tho Balkans if you’d boon “ Somewhere in Franco ** 
this morning to soc? a company ot a new regiment from the 
hearty, wholesome West of England come bock after a 
jt>lly little raid on tho Huns’ trenches. 

A company of the regiment was entrusted with 

I he task of harassing the Hun. Without preliminary 
advertisement of an artillery bombardment, but with 
warning to the artillery who were to have a share in tho 
good work at its second stage, our men, one hundred and 
twenty strong, slipped silently over our parapet and 
made for tho Gorman trench. They had means (which 
I had bettor not specify) to deal with the Gorman wire, 
and those moans proved quite elTicacious, No German 
patrols were encountered. Tho first news tho Germans 
had of our arrival wiw when an officer appeared over 
their parapet and shot down a GormEtn non-commissioned 
officer with his revolver. Then like a huge Rugby rush 
on tho ball, the English soldiers were over the Gorman 
parapet, their colonel (who, by the way, had been begged 
not to go with them, but insisted) at their head, shouting 
ga ly, cheering, shooting, Tho Huns would not make a 
fight of it. Ho.st of them scurried away like frightened 
rabbits to the communication trenches. Others threw 
up their hand.s, calling out “ Kamerad''* A Gorman 
officer, who showed fight, was struck down by a loaded 
bomb stick — hi.s skull crushed in. AVhilst the prisoners 
were being secured the English company divided up. 
Some bombed tho communication trenches, others 
“ made hay ” of the German firing trench, cutting the 
wires, destroying the dug-outs, looting the war matiriel. 

After twenty minutes, the allotted time, the company 
started back for their own trench. They had twelve 
prisoners, a German Maxim-gim, two bags of German 
bombs, and some other booty. They hod not sustained 
a single cjvsualty and had left dead in the trench a number 
of Germans, variously estimated at from 20 to 48. As 
soon 03 our infantry had left the German firing trench 
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our iirtillory oporiod firo on <ho Ocrman coininunioiili»’n 
trcnfUes wlicro tho fupitivc?^ had take n It \vji- 

at this time, y>robably, that tlio f .vlauglitor of fla* 
onorny took ]>Iaoo. They were “ rattled ” and in Hi;jh!. 
Pn^sumably the German reserves vvtne ht ing rusluai up. 
and we hope that both parties met. around alujut the 
points where we wore raining liigh e\pln.-sives and 
shra})nel from a score of hatteiies at tho rate i»f unn 
hiindrofl ahell.s a ininnto. 

The Germans at thi.s stage, 25 ininntt s after our men 
tiad crossed tlie parayjet, woke tip, and tlieir artillery 
began a heawy houihardment of t)ur (Iritag treiuh and 
communication trenelie.s. From (his tire we Inul thrt'e 
killed, mainly because one of that GaMinan prisoneis 
becanio obstreperous aind delayed tlie passing of our men 
at a certain point. That was jiractically tlto whole cost 
of tho enterprise, 'rhe German prisoner.s, wlien tlu'y 
learned that they wore not to bo bhot— tho Gorman 
officers tell their men (hat tlio Rritish aUvay.s slioof 
prisoners — w'cre unfcignc'diy glad to hi' captui<*d. 
Probably they will bo iistdully eoinimnneat i vo w ium tlsi-v 
bt xl. On pi nth 

Boventoon. He had been two days at tho frtml wlaii 
ho was tliiis taken prisoner. 

Now, I don’t suggest that this w'oa a great victory and 
that London or oven a certain \Wst ('’ountry' town should 
bo flaggOtl. But it was a happy little im itlent. And it 
is cheering to find tliat wdu'ii all this deadly mechanical 
trickery of war can be .sweyit aside, and the 1‘aigHshnian 
meets tho German as man to man, the (Jerrnan scurri<*s 
away, and does not make any pretence of equality. 

Tho ox|)lc)it of an ofiicor in tlu* Wiltshire 
Rogiinont pei^ormed in or near Phx'gstiH'rt 
Wood soniJi of Mes.sino.s, also gives an idea of 
the oourage and initiativt^ displayed by nu'ii 
from tho West Country. S<‘oond Lieutenant 
Jlernard Jtimes Maeklin on tho night of 
December (>-7, 1915, ftrevions to a snrpriso 
attack took three m(‘n out to cut wire. Finding 
six yards of water in front of the wire, ho 
c.mwk'd through it - tlu^ month was .1 )(‘(X‘ml)er — 
and cut a hint^ through four rows of wire. A 
(Jerman listening ])osl approached to wifliin tv 
few 3 ^ards of him. Iltdf frozen, ho rc'iiuiinod 
w^attdiing tlio listcnt'rs for nearly an liour. llo 
th('n crawled back and madr* Jiis report. Tiie. 
Military CToss was his reward. J..ai*k of sjntee 
precludes doing justieo to Imndred.s of other 
f)erformances no less desiTving of moiitioti. 

Soiith of Arras th<» British 9rd Army la id tlie 
line to a point- (dost* to tJu* Suitinui. Littlti lias 
transpired of tlie fighting in this st^ction. From 
the nofic^es in wdiieh tlie actions of indivithuil 
soldiers have bo(*n recorded Ity tho \Vf\v ()llie(? 
w^e catch, however, some glimps(*s of tlie work 
performed by our men. For exariiftb*, at 
C»ommerc(3urt, between Arms and Hebnterne, 
on the night of NovemV)er 25- 20, during a 
bomb attaek against the Uerman tnaielies, 
Lance-Corporal . TT. W. Moore, of tla* l/tiiii 
Battalion (dloueostershire Begiment, "F.F., 
sliowed great bravery in entering shelters full ol 
the enemy and elearing tliem witli Ills grenadt's. 
Whim h(* had no nujre missiles left lie fotiglit 


liis way with his fists tiirougli a groiij) of (hu*- 
m;ms. On tlie same oeeasion Lii'uti'iumt 
.lasper M. C. Jhidgley, of tin* saiiu* ri'giment, 
cut through two line's of win* enl aiigli‘mi'nts. 
and Second hii'utenant T. JVyee, with an 
as.-aulting eoliimn, suceecxh'd in entering the 
(lerman (n'liidies imolisi'rved, (deared tlu* 
enemy from tlu'in, and IxaiilK'd numhers 
erowdi'd in (kx'p dug-outs. Again, on Deet'iii- 
Ik'I* 1, flu* (Jermans lu'ar .Mamefz (‘xploded a 
mine which partly di'stroyt'd i.aie of our gal- 
l<‘ries, whenMipoii St'i’geant .1. 1 )iinba.l>in, of the 
1st- Jhittalion Xorfolk Jh*gimi‘nf, k'd u}> liis 
grenivdit'rs to repel an attaid-t, and had Itimself 
lowt'ri'd down flu* shaft. Jn spite of foul gas 
and falling gallerit's lie brongiit two unetuiseions 
nu‘n to tlu* surfai-e. Siinilai* actions wen* p< i 
fonni'd by Jaeutiaianl- CJ. P. Biirlton and 
I’rivah* B. O. Doughty, both of. the stmu* 
regiment. On D<*e(‘ml)er f» -7 a d<*ta<*hmerif of 
llu' 1st Battalion (‘h(*shin‘ Jh’giment afta-ekod 
the ( h'l’inans near Oariioy ; Ac*ling Corporal ,1. 
Moon*, who w’as in charge of a “ W(*st ” mac'hine, 
gn‘atly assisted f lu^ atta(*k by keeping np rajiid 



IN A FKHNCH TRHNCH. 
Watching enemy movements. 
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firo. A lighted bomb dropped oh* tlu^ <*{ip of 
tlio manhino and would liave enused many 
casualties, but Corp(a-al i\loon‘ groped lor it 
in tho rniid, and had just lime to throw it over 
tlie j)arapet when it exploded. 

Just beyond the right uing of tho British 
Jrd Army there was a small engagcMuent in 
January. On tho left, bank ot th<^ Somme*, 
W'est of IVronne, lies the village (»f Fitso in 
marshy ground. At this |)oint, owing to llui 
dillieulty »>f digging lreneii(‘s in tiio marshes, 
there was a break in the t^naieh advance line. 

(h'rinans on th«‘ 2<Stli drove tlie French 
from Fris(‘, but their a1tem[)ts to advance 
south (>n I)om[)i(‘rre na't with no success. 

The lighting in tlie aii‘ during the winter 
months was fa\ourable to lh(‘ Allies. 'Fho 
(h‘rman anti-aircraft gunners luul, liowever, 
impro\(Ml, and, for defensive ])ur[)oses, the 
enemy liad seeuri‘d a formidable aeroplane, 
th(' h'okker, invent eil by a Dutcliman. The 
kokker was to a Iarg(^ ('xtent a copy of the 
•Morane monoplane, and furnisli(Ml witli a 
\(‘ry ])ow('i*ful 1 ‘ngine for rapidly climbing to 
groat li(‘ights. This ty])e- was most us(‘ful. 
'The .Allies [lossc'ssed e<|ually good ma<*hines, 
hut, as the (German airmi'n rarely ventured 
ovtT th(‘ir litu's, laid far f(‘W(‘r opportuniti(‘s of 
emt)loying thtan. An analysis of the evidence, 
(^specially that of the German reports (which 
are not likely to have* minimised tlie successi r 
of German aircraft), establishes that, while 
individual German airmen — notably Lieu- 
tenants ]?oelk(^ and Imim'lmann — showed re- 
markabh' skill and gallantry, the Germans 
were v«‘ry far from obtaining a mastery 
of th(^ air. Nor was it in any way j)robablc 
that they would so long as wi^ had airme'ii 
of the calibre of Second JdeMitenant (h’lb<*rt 
Stuart Martin Insall, who, on NovembtT 7, 
1915, gained the V.C. under circumstances 
d(‘scrihed below. 


Insall was patrolling in a Vickers fighting 
macliine, with First-Class Air-Mcchanic T. H. 
Donald as gunner, when a German machine 
was siglited, pursued, and attacked near 
Achiet. Tho German j^ilot led tho Vickers 
machine over a rocket battery, but with great 
skill Lieutenant insall dived and got to close 
range, wlic^n Donald fired a drum of cartridges 
into tlio German macliino, stopping its engine. 
'Idle German pilot dived through a cloud, 
followed by Lieutenant Insall. Firo was again 
op(‘ned, and the German machine was brought 
down Jicavily in a ploughed field four miles 
south-east of Arras. On seeing the Germans 
scramble out of their machine and prepare to 
fire. Lieutenant Insall dived to 500 ft., thus 
enabling Donald to ojxmi on them. The 
(Germans fled, one helping the other, who was 
apparently wounded. Others Germans eom- 
meneed heavy fire, but Lieutenant Insall turned 
again, and an incendiary bomb W'as dropped 
on th(^ German machims which was last seen 
wreathed in smok('. lie iK'xt headed west 
in ord(‘r to g(‘t back ovvt the (Jerman trenches, 
but as lu' was at only 2,000 ft. altitude he dived 
across them for greater speed, Donald turning 
his inai*hin(‘-gun into the tnaielu's as he passed 
over. 'The German fire damaged tho [x'lrol 
tank. With gn'at coolness Lieutenant Insall 
landed under cov(‘r of a wood 500 yards inside 
our lines. Thereupon the Germans fired some 
150 shells at tho machine lying on the ground, 
but without causing material damage. During 
the night it was n‘paired Ijchind screi'iied 
lights, and at dawn Lieuti'nant Insall fknv his 
machine home with First-Class Air-Mechanic 
T. D. Donald as a passenger. Donald was 
awarded a Distinguished Coiiduct Aledaf. 

Thus it will be s(*pn that in every way tho 
Allies held their own, and even made some 
slight progress. W inter was not the time for 
a big offensive, and they could afford to wait. 



CHAPTER CXVIl 


THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MODERN 
WAR: SHELL SHOCK AND 
NERVOUS INJURIES. 
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Phenomena of Mentai. Breakdown — Jaiss of Memory — Temporary Dumbness and Blindness 
— Scientific Opinions — Precautions and Treatment of “Shell Shock” — The Mental 
Treatment Bill — Special Hosjmtal Work in Enc land- Rest Camps — TUths at thiO'ront — 
“Trench-Foot” — The Disease and its Gore — “Soi.diers IIeart” — Research Work — (U s 
Poisoning and its(^jre — After-Treatment ov Fac e Jnjitries and Prevention of Deformity 
— The Work of the Doctors. 


T il 10 of war Hpon the fighting 

man has always been fli/Jicult to 
<?stiniat(j, and it is probably true that 
tho whole otfeut, moral and me ntal 
as widi as physical, never has been estiiuat«‘d. 
^'et in all the wars of tlio past certain broad 
r<*sults liavo l)»X‘n noted and ooimricnted upon. 

TIh'so results were chiefly physical and were 
r<H'orded much as the disediarges from a great 
hosjiilal are I’ecorded. The mental factor in 
war was, geiie^rally, not a very im])ortimt one, 
or it was very badly undi’istood. A certain 
proportion of soldiers broke down mentall\, 
hut this proportion was so small wiien cone 
parenl with tlio proportion of woimde^d, and still 
more of sick, that it was regarded as being 
negligible. Thus tho medical records wliicli 
tell tho whole story of outbreaks of plague and 
pestilence devote but scant attiaition to the 
mind of tho fighting man. 

It is not possible to feed surprised at this when 
one remembers that in tho wars of the jjast the 
great problem which the doctors had to tace 
was the problem of infectious disease. They 
had, literally, no time for any other matters. 
Fpidemies always sprang up, and what with 
the sick and wounded the medical staff had its 
liands very full indeed. 

Voh VTI.— Part 87, 


The Great War was iii a caU'gory by itself bo 
far as medical matters were cone<Tn(‘d. In the 
first place tho advance of surgcTy liad rendered 
tile treatment of wounds a much easier matter, 
in tlu^ second l luj help of scieiico ensured that 
treatiiHMil wouM bo undertakiai with good 
prosp(‘el- of success. Again, seii'-iieo laid met 
and (lefeat(‘d tla^ principal (epidemic, typhoid 
fevc-r, and had thus rid the armies of their 
woist enemy. The strain upon tho medical 
.service was greatly redue(‘d. 

But the uK'dieal servie(‘ its(;lf was a. very 
different }>ofly from the medical ser\ ices of tlio 
old days. Jt had bc‘eom(‘, quitti c*arly in tho 
w ar, a vast organi/.at ion of the best nu'dical ami 
s< i<-nt ifie. ability in the coimtry, an orguni/ation 
even in its humhiest ranks of piektul men. 

This organization included specialists in 
almost. I'very departiiKait of miKlicino. These 
men wito enahh'd to deal with tho fallen and 
wouialed soldiiT not as a mere unit but rather as 
a jiatient. d’h(‘y had opportunity afforded 
them for that careful scientific work which is so 
essiaitial to corri'ct treatment. They were able 
to study their patients, so tluit from study 
Ixlter lines of t.n‘atment might h(5 arrived at. 

'J’he w'ar had scarcely begun before it w as seen 
that th<^ specialist would be (‘ailed upon to play 
:n3 
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FRENCH RHIJ CROSS STATION IN A CAVE. 


Rcnderinf{ first aid to tlie wounded as 

a groat part in th<3 solution of its niodioal 
problems. This was very apparent in regard 
to the poisoned wounds which began to sliow 
thoinselvos in such terriblo abundarico ; it was 
no loss apparent in regard to tJie nervous 
affections which resulted from the explosion of 
heavy shells. 

Tljeso nervous affoi tions indeed constituted 
a. lingo problem from th(; very outset. They 
\v(*re exceedingly frcujuonf-, exceedingly varied, 
and exceedingly sovero. represented 

a. phenomenon wliich, if it was not new, was, 
at «iny ra.<-<\ very uiifainiliar to the majority 
of tdi(‘ doctors who encountered it. In the 
wars of t.h(' })ast- a certain amount of trouble, 
had arisi'u as the result of the explosions of 
shells, but this trouble had ni'ver betm of a 
really serious character 1 lere, on th(3 contrary, 
was a fortic which killed without injuring, 
which seemed to unseat the mind itself, and 
t.o deprivt‘ a man of all his faculties wliilc yet 
not a scratch could ))t> detected upon liis skin. 

fii’st warning of a really im]n-essivo 
kind whieli the world received regarding tliis 
new and terrible factor in warfare came in the 


they are brought from the trenches. 

form of a strange rumour which was in circu- 
lation at tlie time of the Battle of tlie Marne. 
'The rumour had several forms, but in its 
essenct* it told the same story. Dead men, it 
said, laid been found standing in the tremdies, 
<ipj)arently in possession of their faeulties. 
lOvery normal attitude of life w'fis imitated by 
t hese dead men ; their bodies were found 
posed in all manner of positions, and the 
ilhision was so complete that ofhai the living 
would speak to the dead before they reali/.ed 
the true state* of atYairs. 

Wlien this riunour first became curnait, th<‘ 
explanation was offered that these men had 
bi'cn “ asphyxiated ” by a now typo of shell. 
Tho ext)Janation revealed tlie fact tliat at that 
jM*:iod a piiri'Iy physical r(*ason was regarded 
as neeessary ; doctors and tli(‘ public at large 
had not tlien taken into consideration the 
possibility that the cause of death might be 
menial rather tlian physical. 

The aspliyxia explanation did not survive 
long, for soon a groat deal of nc‘w evidenoo 
regarding the effects of high explosive shells 
aceu Ululated. Thus men were brought down 
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to the base in the state known as tlio slate of vast numbers of men would be smittc'n down 

shock. These men ]iresenlcd very much tlio by tho “ invisible force,” and tliat tljo futun^ of 

appearance of severely w ounded men, only in these men must depend almost wholly \ipon t he 

this cOvSO no wound could bo discovered. degrc'e of knowledge of the condil ions posse ‘ssed 

B very medical man who had given aiue-*th(*l ies by tJjeir iloctors and upon the degret^ of eii- 

and watched his patients after tlieir recovery light enm(*nt of the authorities ooiit rolling- 

from operation knew this state and knew- tlicar destinies, 

something about it. 

Ihit, in addition to the cases of shock, there* It was r('(;ognized from the* first that tJie 

were found cases in which dis('as(' pictures condition of sliell siiock w’as no simple oih\ but 

w’ore represented, but in wliu‘h no }U‘fiail t-hat vi.‘ry many coinpU'x factors were involved, 

disease could bo dcstected, and it w^as observed Tlie grow'th of knowdi'dgt* of tlu^ subject very 

that, almost .witlioul exception, the men so soon set all doubt about this at rest. One of 

affected had been exposed totlieoffects,<‘itber im- tlio first observations made was tliat. liability 

inediato or more remote, of higli explosive sh<*lls. t<» s}u*ll shock or to m^rvons injury wa.s hy ikj 

hroin this time onw’ards inb'rost in the m(*a-ns t h(' saiiu^ in t*v€*ry individual, indt'ed 

nervous affection of liattle became jirofouiid. t hat it diflV^red in the same individual at' different 

Neurologists were attaclied to the military times and in ditTerent <*,onditions. AN'elling- 

hospitals, and nerve cases w’t^re studied as ton’s famcais remark a.bout “ four o’clnek in t lie 

closely and as carefully as were surgical and morning eoiira.g(' " scM'ined thus to find a niwv 

medical cases. It w^as realized that 1 lie coming appli(*atiori. Amongst tlu* d(*termining factors 

of the high explosivi* shell to the iront place wen* t hi* force of 1 hi'. ex})losi(^n, the length of 

among the wc*apons of war had wrought' a time during wiii<'h the soldier had been ex 

revolution in the typos of war injuries, and so ])osed to shell lire, the haigth of time during 

in war medicine. It beeami* quite clear that which hr* liad })een under tire at all /.c., tlie 



AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 

German wounded waiting for an ambulance to take them off the battle-ground. 
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REMOVING THE WOUNDED UNDER FIRE. 


of }us (‘X|M‘ricn(;e of wnr, Mio state' of llio 
wojitlua*, the state* of the* e'ainpai^n, tho man's 
own lu'altli, his physical vve‘ll-b(‘iiig, liis food, 
his sk'C'f), and /inally Jiis histejry, lioth pe'rsonal 
and family. 

Thc'se^ ohse^rvat iems ojx'iit'd np a ve*ry wide? 
vista iiide't'd, :inel calle'd for immexhatc'! jvnd 
<;ar(*fnl iiive>stigatioii. 'Tlies first point, e*.U*arly, 
whiedi laid te) ])e* d(*t e*rmin(*d was tho type.^ of 
se.)ldior wlie> was nmst subject tf) tho offeeds of 
t-ho shejck and tliei typo of conditions in wine'll 
he> was mejst subje'ert. The.; invest igat iejii was 
e*arrie‘d out by many weirkt'rs, and tlieir re^snlts 
weav tbiiiid tei agre**' in the* main part icniars. 

k'irst it be*e*am(^ <*I«*ar that, tlio expe'rie.*nce^d 
soldiea' was le^ss liable than his inoxjK'ru'jice'd 
fi'lle)w, so leiiig as the' conditie3ns surremiiding 
him earner witliin his cxperieiuH'. MMiis .was neit 
jie'rhaps surprising in view of the' we*ll-known 
i*ffe'e*ts of dise*ipline> and the' c'ciually well-kiieiwn 
value e>f old an el st'asoned troojis as against 
raw le*vies, though it. remaine'd a matter of 
great inte*rest that discipline* and seasoning 
were' able to e*onfe*r ienmuiiity of a kind agfiinst 
so vieik'nt an assault as that of a bursting shell. 

Tho next diiTe*renee which was e:>bserv('d was 
that (‘xisting be*twoon men of sound history 
anel men in whose* history there were flaws of 
e^no kiml or another. Investigation along this 
lino soon lirought to light tho fact that a very 


c'onsiderableii numbe r of the e*ases of shell shock 
o(*eurre;d in individuals e)f a neuropathic or 
psychopathic jire'elisposition or of a iH*rvous 
or tirneirous dispositiejn. 

It be'e*ame' cle.'ur that the term “resistance” 
as applied te.) man has a much wide'r significance 
than held hitherto been suppeised- that, in fact, 
rt'sistance' is a epiality of the* whole organism, 
always active' anel determining the course eif 
eve'ry reaetion. 

Further, a curieais relationship b('tw<.'en tlif> 
events of war and tlici ineiileiiee e)f shell shock 
nas established, and it was fe)und that a liaf)]iy, 
e)r a heipcful, army is, as a unit, less subje'ct to 
this condition than an ov^'ruToiiglit, unsue*- 
ce'ssful e)r disappe)int ed one. Thus ]Maje)r 
IMott stated in a lecture before the Royal 
Se)ciety of Me'elicine that it had appeared to 
Jam that the ease*s of she*ll shock in llUfi were 
less stn'orc than theise met with in the spring 
<if 1915. He added: “I attribute this to tlie 
fact tliat life in the treiiebes lias not bf'(*n 
associated with sneli continuous and severe 
nervous strain and fearful apprehension. Our 
men have felt that in numbers and in effective- 
ness of our artillery the l.alanee of power is no 
longer with the enemy. I'he joy of hope has 
re])laced the depression of b'sr.’* 

A speaker w'ho follow^ed him pointed out, 
further, that it was a eurious fact that very few' 
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cases of mental broukdown seemod ia havc^ 
occurred among the troops at (hillipoli at the 
time of the first landing, in spile of Die awful 
slaughter. During the first two or Ihre*' 
weeks after this landing he saw only about 
half a dozen cases of nervous breakdown in the 
seventeenth General Hospital at Akxandria. 
No doubt this was diw' to (Ik* proleetivt* in- 
fiutnice of the sthenic* c'lnolious which ac*tuated 
almost all the* nu*n at the time. 

Shell shock, t hen, was si on to be t ho end 
rather than the })eginning of a ])roeess. In 
some instances it was the eulininaling stagi* 
in a nervous life-historv ; in other i*ast‘s it was 
the exj^ression of physical bankrupti-y. In all 
i*a..ses its o{*eurrcaK*e was fa\<uired by those 
c'ircurnstanees which, gt-nerally, fa\oiir the 
onset of ill-ht*alth. 

The fact that the war was being waged 
largely by means of high explosive* she'lls naide 
these observations exceedingly important, as 
w*ill presently he shown. 

The condition itself was so reinarkabk*. and 
so interesting as to merit a careful <les< ript ion. 
Its onset was determiia*d as a. rule by heavy 
gunfire or by tiu* bursting of a she*!! in the 
iieighbourhooil of the affected man, though 
such a liistorv <*ould not always b(‘ obtaijwsl. 
<)(a;asionally the \i<dim had been buri<*d by 
tho shell. In these cases of burying, where 
presumably some* actual coiwussion tookj)la.ce. 



THK KKTUKN Oh STRRNtmi. 
One crutch has been taken away. 


the static known as “n*trograde amni‘sia," or 
loss of memory t'.vtcauhiig hac’k beyond llu* 
shoek, p(*rhaps far Ixyond it, was obsc'rved. 
Ih'trogradi* ainnt‘sia was not s(*<*n in eas<*s in 
whi<*h no physieal damage* had ()<*eurr(*(l, in 
these na'mory-loss tinted from the e\’4*nt. 
'File immediatt^ t‘ffe(*t. was almost aJwa.ys loss 
of eons(iousn(‘ss. 'This loss of eonseioiisiwss 
la.sl«‘d for a. long time or a. shoit. time. It 
afleedctl tla^ intt‘ll<'et ralh(‘r than Ha* funet ions 
of tilt* brain wliit'h havt* regard to tla^ pn'st*r- 



MECHANO-THERAPEUTICS AT RENNES. 
A repair-shop for wounded men. 
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vation of tho individual and the species. Dr. 
IVIott described the case of an officer whoso 
company had dug themselves in, in a wood; 
ho went out into the road to see if a convoy 
was coming. A large shell burst near him. 
It was about tw’o o’clock in tho morning, and 
quite dark. About 4.30 a.m. it was light, and 
tJio officer found himself being helped oft’ his 
horse by two women who came out of a farm 
house. He had no recollection of anything 
that happened between tlie bursting of tlio 
shell and this incident. 

In this state memory might be comj>leiely 
lost, so that tho soldier’s face was a blank. 
He might not remt^mber his name ; he nught 
have no idea wdio lie. was, or how ho came to 
be in tho position in wliieh he found himself. 
Kear relations who visited him often found 
that he had no idea regarding their identity, 
and viewed their coming with the same stony 
indifference with w'hich he regarded the whole 
world around him. No matter what his 
aptitudes and tastes might have boon before 
the shock occurred, he lost them. One soldier, 
for example, was found to bo unable to give 
any account of himself. When his name was 
written ho <lid not recognize it; he did not 
know the season of tho year. Ho did not 
recollect anything that w^as told liim, so tliat 
liis memory for recent events, as well as for 
tho ])ast, was lost. 

Another man had been a good musician. Ho 
was asked by tho iloctor to sing. Ho failed to 
do tliis, and the doctor then began to whistle 
“God Save tho King.’’ Tho patient looked 
up and finished the tune. He was then invited 
to wdiistle “ Tipperary,” and did so on being 
started. From this time his expression 
changed — liis mind had found itself. He could 
now whistle any of the tunes he had previously 
been started on. Later lie liogan to play tho 
piano. 

It w’os found that the musical memory 
tended to return sooner than did tho memory 
of events and persons, probably because tho 
emotional effect of music fixed impressions 
upon the mind very firmly, and tlioso impres- 
sions were therefore more easily brought again 
into consciousness. 

In another class of case the soldier retained 
a very clear recollection of the event, or events, 
which took place at the moment when ho 
received his shock. Thus he might be haunted 
by terrible visions of carnage, visions in 
wdiich “flying legs and arms” figured pro- 


minently. In those cases terrifying dreams 
played a proniiiieiit part in the mental picturo. 

Mon became diunb within an hour, yet 
many of these dumb men recovered speech 
almost as instantaneously as they had lost it. 
Written speech and silent t hought, the visualisa- 
tion of w^ords, weiH? always intact. In one cose 
a man’s companions belaboured liim with a 
slipxjcr until lie cried out — ho wtis cured. In 
another instance a man remained dumb until 
lie saw a child about to be run over in the street, 
wdien he shoutetl out to warn her. Jb? also 
was able to speak from that moment. In ;y'et 



THE STIMULUS OF PRAISE. 

The face of the wounded man lij^hts up at 
sight of M. Poincare. 

another case a severe shock — tho unexpected 
news of tho death of a relative — restored 
speech. 

Kvon inoro remarkable w^tTO the eases of 
blindness. Mon were met witli who possesscnl 
good eyes and active brains, who could hear and 
speak w<;ll, but who could not see. Blindness 
was relative. Yet these men recovered sight in 
many cases instantly. In on© instance a nurse 
went to tho bedside of ono of these people at 
2 a.m., and said, “ You can see now.” The 
patient, w’ho had been absolutely blind for a 
considerable period of time, rt^plied, “ I can, as 
well as ever I did in my life.” He recovered 
his sight. Another man saw nothing until his 
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IN CHAMPAGNE. 
On the way to hospital. 


mother <*{im(' to \ isit him in lio.sjiital. The 
sound of Ik'i* voice “ opened his <^yes ” ns hi^ 
Ijimsclf I'xprossrd it. 

The ti<‘af, too, pn'sent<‘(| another astonishing 
aspe(d. ot IIh' condition. riiey also rcMtovered 
their lost, sense oftiai with extreme siiddtainess, 
aiul as t in* result of tritlinj^ ev('nts. 

'I’liis iailure ol staise was not- in any wa>' 
eoinn'cted w it h I h<* sen.se orj^ans. 'I'lie dumb 
iiia.ri, <'\en wdien iiiiabU* to produce* any audibh* 
sound sueli as a cough or a, laugli, laid no 
lesion of his voea.1 cords or of liis larynx, 
thf> blind nam po.ssessed norma, I (‘yes, tin* 
<leaf man normal ears. Nor w a,s the brain 
rendered insensibh* to sc'nst* imprc'ssions, for 
in sons' ea.s(*s the blind man crould st'e in tlu* 
sense that he was awar«* of an outsidi* w'orl<l 
but could not intei’pret it. In tlu* .same way 
tlu* tlt'at man was otten aware that' w'ords wen* 
b<*ing spokt'n, though he could t'xtra.ct from 
tlu*s<> words no meaning. 

Again, in all eases in which a man had lo.st 
the }H>wt'r of spi*t*(*h he ('ould write (kiwn r]idte 
easily what lu* (h‘sire<l to say. One of tht‘s»* 
men wi(>t«', 1 lu*ar aiul under.staiid all you are 

talking about, and 1 know* what 1 wdsli to repij-, 
but I am unable to utti r the words.’’ 

It wa,> known that the special senses receive 
stimuli from tlu' outside world which are 


read off by the brain, and (‘it her stored as 
memory image's or clsa translated into axd ion 
or both. It was known that' ('crtaiii an'as of 
tlu* surfaces of tlu* brain ((*ortex) dominated 
e(*rtain functions, while other areas roceivefi 
and I M*rJia|)s stored impr(*ssions from t he s(*nscs. 
For t'xampk*, cases wen* known in w’hieh a 
tumour or injury of tlu* brain liad deprived its 
victim of his knowledge' of one language, but 
hit liim in possi'ssion of his knowledgo of 
another — an haiglishman was unable to speak 
Frc'iich, but. could still spc'ak Fnglish. This 
strict locali/.ation of function and sense per- 
e('])tion was well recognized, and from the re- 
<*(»gnition of it arose the idi'a that any ]mrticular 
acti\'ity, wdietlu'r of sensation or of motion, 
calls into play a ))articular set of cortical brain 
cells. 

Th(* adult human brain is thus an instrument 
of great delicacy and complexity attunorl to its 
wi>rk, able to show* with sp('(*d certain responses, 
and to repeat thi*st* r(*spons(*.s over and ovc'r 
again. ]*i'actice has made it perfect in certain 
ch'arly defined directions, Fach man has built, 
up his own brain aptitudes, has fashioiK'd, 
that is to say, his own characteristics. 

Now* it was recognized that this dc'licate 
brain is an object of great .solicitude on the 
part of Nature. The brain is tho only organ 
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in the body which is completely siiiToundod 
by bone. It has a rich blood sup])ly, and it is 
covered by a layer of fluid whicli serves to 
proU.*ct it from shock. But in addition to this 
it possesses means of its own which are capable 
of affording it .protection against sliock - 
internal means as against external moans. 

All the sense nerves of the body lead to the 
brain, which thus is affected at once by any 
stress or shock. A wo mi I is reflected at once 
upon the brain by way of the sensory nerves 
leading from the woimdetl area, to that organ. 
I?ut the .severity of the shock received varies 
greatly in different persons. Some men are 
able to “stand*' a much more severe shock 
than are others. In the case of certain mem- 
bers of the community the mere sight of blood 
may bo enough to produce a state of profound 
shock. 

I'iiis knowledge was applii'd to tbc case of 
the victims of shell shock, and various de- 
ductions were drawn. The importance of a 
cK^ar understanding of the condition was 
obvious, since only upon clear uiiderstaii<ling 
can a rational treatment be built up. A great 
deal of attention was therefore given to 
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wliat may be dc.scribed as the theories of 
causation. 

One theory tended to give prominencii to 
molecular or chemical change's occurring in tlu* 
brain itself. The iremondous force of the 
explosion, it was argued, was suflicient to dis- 
turb the normal chemical constitution of the 
blood, to liberate air from the blood, and so 
perlmjis to set np so-called “air emboli.” 
Again, it was noted that a shell whicli liad 
exploded badly lil erati'd carton monoxide gas 
(CO.) — the gas so beared in pits. This gas 
exercises a profoiiiul toxic effoi't and may lead 
to instant di'ath. It may, again. inodif3^ 
powerfully the vitality of tlio brain as a whole 
or in part, and so give rise to the typical symp- 
toms of shell shock. 

Another set of obsi'rv’^ors saw in tlic state of 
shell shock a .state of suspended mental action. 
I’hej’^ pointed out that under the conscious 
mind lies the unconscious, and that the uncon- 
scious, or sub-conseious, mind is the repository 
of race instinct. Tlie history of a maiTs 
ancestry is written upon his subconscious 
mind, and chief among the primit ive or elemen- 
tal emotions is fear. 'J'luis wdu'n the conscious 



UNDOING HIS WORK. 

German helps to remove French wounded. 
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iniii<l was in aboyanco as (lio result of long 
eontinuocl illness or aiixioty followorl by shock 
fjMii* ii^nilod to Hssfjri itsolt’ ami to ^ain cloioioioii 
ov'er tho wliolo beiii^. It was foar wl»i<*h 
(Irtoriiiinofl tlu* hlimlnoss >U)fl float niot 
witli. As ourc! took phioo, tlio natural rcsis- 
tanco of the imlividual was re ost ablishod. 

Another view was that tho shook of the s1h*J1 
relfiused traits in tho mind wljich had h«'Ou 
hurifid and liiddfai during long ]K'riods, but 
wliich now' again assorted tlieniselvt'S. Tims 
a ease was eitod in whioh a young man who 
had siilferod from sonn* i-eligious troul>U‘ 
Ix'eamo inucli voxod by dn'ains alter suttering 
from shell shook. Tho dreams indeed hecana^ 
a dominant in his life, tuid his health was 
staiously affoctod by them. Removal of the 
naaital dillieulty euusofl coinphite disappear- 
ance of tho symptoms. 

I’ho types of tho coiulition may thus con- 
voni«*ntIy }>o grouped undf'i* three headings : 

(1) Tiabse ciisf’s in wliich, as a result of 
sho(‘k, tliero was some mol<x"ular or chemical 
change in tho brain itself. 

(2) 'riiose oases in wliich tho condition was 
tho <*nd of a long pro(!oss of weak health or 
W(Mik nerves — “ the last straw.” 

(.*1) 'D lose cases in which some worry already 
presi'nt to t la* patient’s mind ha<l rendered him 



WEIGHING A CONVALESCENT. 

Welfthts are taken daily. 



X-RAYS ON THE FIELD. 


a suitable subject. Alter tho condition bad 
bocoino developed, this worry would appear 
most probably in his dreams. 

This cltissi I i cation is iieiiossary. In an article 
on a recent disciLssion on shell shock The LanrrI 
called attention to some observations made by 
Dr. Henry Head, w bo lias ac(a)m[)lished so much 
on behalf of the norve-strii‘ken soldier, and said 
that ho “was not oven content to allow tho 
separate oxisteiico of the subject under dis- 
cussion, bolding it to bo a beterogeiioous collec - 
tioii of different iku’VOUs affections wliich have 
merely tliis much in common, that nervous 
control Jias at last given way. To liim it would 
lie just as reasonable to sweep up tho various 
fruits which fall from the trees in a strong wind 
and then to discuss them w'ithout first stating 
that some fell from an aj^pla and some from a 
pear tree.” 

Tho mechanism of production of the con- 
dition was also studied with great care both 
from the point of view of pathology and of 
psychology. In his Lottsonian Lectures Major 
Mott showed how sometimes small ha?inorrhages 
in the brain were found ; ho also dealt with tlu* 
aspect of causation by means of gas (CO.), and 
also as a result of intense atmospheric distur- 
liance. 

From the purely psychological point of view 
tho power of dissociation shown by the brain 
seemed to be of great importance. Dissociation 
is a normal function, and is seen every day in 
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ordintii^ iile. Thus a })lo\v roeeived duriii|;r a 
light is frequently not felt or not noticed. 
Again, in sudden shock the patient frequently 
is cut off from his surroundings, so tluit lu^ 
seems to hear and see nothing, and later will 
confess tliat he felt himself h(‘c<an(* “almost 
blind and deaf.” 

The healthy soldit^r at the moment of acute 
tension should la^ to som(‘ extiait “ dissociati'd 
from his brain,” if tluit term b(‘ aIlo\v(Ml. His 
brain, in order to i)rot(‘ct its(*lf, shouhl par- 
tially close the avenues of h‘eling, and should 
retire within itself, so that wluai the t(‘rrible 
effects of the shell lire art' canitMl up tlu' 
nerves to the brain they will find th(‘ way 
partially blocked, and will be l(*^s abl<‘ to rt acfi 
their destinat ion in th(‘ ct'lls of Hu* brain surface. 

Tlu'. ])rocess of dissociation lasts hut a shor. 
time, though its durati<»n is dt'lt'rmint'd to somi‘ 
(txtent. by tlu* circiimstanct's of t ht' cast*. If is 
t'ssentially a, protectivt* proet'ss, luit the uttrd 
protx'ctivt^ must be giv(‘n a lil)t‘ral interprt'ta- 
tion, and must be inadt^ tt) inchult' efforts at 
stdf-proservat ion. 

Now fea" is elt^arly the t'.xprt'ssion of a pro- 


tective mechanism, just as angt'i* is Fear is 
(he emotion which inqiels to saft'ty by flight, 
angt'r that which impt'ls to sifely by attack. 
Hoth these emotions havt^ at tlu ii- c unmand 
many functions of (lii‘ body, and chief among 
tlu* functions t hty ctJuti t)! is tlissttciat ion. Tht^ 
pt>w<‘r <»f tlu‘ brain to tiissociatt' is tlius (‘\<*r- 
cist'd wht'ii th(‘ man is angry or w hen he is 
jifraid. Fach man, ht)wt*\’(‘i-, pt)sscsst's a con- 
trt)l over his emolituis — that is to say, ht* can 
prt'\'t‘n( t ht‘ automatic action of diss«)» ia.tion or, 
b(‘tter. can limit and r('st rain it. t hus remaining 
i i touch with his smioir dings ai d m istci’ of 
<“\ t‘nts. It is this controlliii'j: pow(‘ • whicli 
seems to he at tackl'd b\ the shock of shells and 
wartaie, just as it is this eontrolling pow i-i* 
which is attacked in civil life b\' illness, e.\- 
haustion, c'xposiin*, and so on. Tlu' lu'ivous 
man ilissociatt s too r.jpi(ll\' and too eompli'tely ; 
h(‘ is to() eoi tinually n the pr«>teet i\e, stjite. 
And 111' may show this in the trenc-hes <‘it her 
))y some splendid (.I'eil of ang(*r which wins 
him honour or by sonu* dei'd of fi'ar wliieh 
])rings shame. TIu' expom'uts of this \'iew' 
emphasi/.(*d, t lu'iM'fori', the fact alrc'ady re- 



BEHIND THE BATTLE-LINE IN'i^RANCE. 

French soldiers having their wounds dressed before bein^ taken to hospital. 
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.ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

The driver of the ambulance was struck by a stray bullet; the horses bolted, but luckily towards the British trenches, where they were stopped. 
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f(‘rrt^(l to* that the worst siifTorcrs froni sholl 
shock were men with a previous history of 
nervous ill-health, or men who had been sub- 
jected to groat stress and hardship, or, again, 
men who had not been disciplined and 
seasoned against the shocks of war. I^hese 
men had either already exhausted their powers 
of control from over-use or they had not 
ileveloped them. They were thereof ore less 
well efpiippod to withstami shocks tium wcae 
their more hoaltliy or better-trained com- 
rades. 

Tliis view, it will bo seen, offered a compre- 
hensive oxplanatifin of many of the obscure 
phenomena of the condition of sliell sliock. It 
shed a now light upon the supreme importance 
of discipline and of seasoning of troops, and 
also of all the measures taken to ensure the 
well-being of tlio soldiers in the field. It gavi^ 
now .signiticanco to Na])oleon’s famous dictum: 
That an army fights on its st omach. 

But it did much more than this. Jt showed 
also that a normal proct^ss which gets out of 
hand may lead to a j)icturo of disease, or, in 
other words, that disease may in souk* cast's, 
at any rate, be an exaggeration t)f or an adding 
to the normal. Thus fear and anger are both 
ntirmal processes, so also is the shutting off of 
the brain “ dissociation.” Tlie normal man is 
able to see without seeing and hear without 
iiearing, and this ability is essential to his well- 
being for it eaiables attention to be directed 
in one way and cut off from other ways. J?ut 
•exaggeration of the protective^ pow(*r gives a 
violent reaction to small stimuli, which reaction 
may be sei violent that seeing without seeing 
becomes ” functional blindiu^ss,” hearing with- 
out hearing becomes ” functional deafness,” 
and so on. Tn this way it comes about that 
shell-shock victims may suffer from paralysis 
which is merely functional, for in certain 
• ‘motional states paralysis takes place and t ht‘ 
amimal falls -and may thus save its life by 
becoming inconspicuous — c.f/., dea<lly h*ar. 
'This is an “idea jiaralysis ” ; it is protection 
(*arried out of the normal into the region of the 
aVmorrnal. (kaiversely it displays weakened or 
exhausted control. In exactly the same way 
the case.s of mutism are to be explairn'd. J..oss 
of voice is a wedl-known accompaniment of st)me 
emotional states and may well be jirotectivai 
when a single sound would mean deti^ction. 
In the victim of shell shock we see the condi- 
tion carried to the last e.xtreine. Shell shock, 
then, does not differ materially from the 


.so-called “ functional ” nervous diseases ot 
civil life. 

The victim of shell shock was thus sc*paratcd 
at once from the so-called malingerer on the 
one hand and tlie insane j)erson on the other. 
Shell shock was revealed as a disease ami, which 
is much mort‘ important — as in .some respect s a 
preventable disease. The army doctor found 
himself suddenly face to face with a new 
worUl — a world in w hich his duty w as magnified 
sc'venfokl and in which liis usefulness was 
given an almost unlimited seopt'. lie had 
forced upon him th(^ assiiraiiei' that by every 
jot or tittle that th<' healtli or comfort or happi- 
ness of th(' men undt'i* his care was weakened, 
by so much was the chance of tliese mi'ii falling 
victims to the high explosiv^e danger increased 
— and not to the high explosive danger alone, 
hilt to all those dangers incidental to u’arfaro 



IN A HOSPITAL' TRAIN. 

The expression of relief on the patient’s face is 
very evident. 


which are summed up in t he? w ords “ nc'rvous 
breaktlown.” 

The vast general im])ortaiie(* of the' eone(‘p- 
tion need si'arccly he insisted upon. A ff‘w 
of its ajiplications must, however, he in<licat<‘d. 
Tn the first place it was made (|uitf^ evident 
tliat unseasoned tr<3ops must sufter greater 
injury from modt'ru warfare than seasoned 
tr(M>ps (heeuust^ of undev<.‘l<>|)e<l eoutrol), that 
they must be less erF(*i*ti\e in an important 
dc‘gree, and that tbi'y must lie a greater burdcai 
U[)on the organization (*ontrolling aiul directing 
them. 

In the s(‘cond ]jlaee it was made tw'ickait that 
the passage of unfit men into the ranks was not 
only a mistake from tlie social point of viow, 
but also a danger from the point of \'i<av f)f the 
Army. The man of unfit type did not possi'ss 
the pow'er of control ])osscss(‘d by tin* lit man. 
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CURING SHFXU SHOCK. 

Ir is claimed that soldiers suffering from shell shock anJ nervous disorders can be cured by the use of 
tliis revolving wheel, which brinj^s before the eye a constant succession of different colours. The 

patient can control its speed. 


rin‘(i iiiiTor I lull he would losi* wlmf lit tlo control 
hr |»osscss(‘d could iiot< lx* ov(*rlook<*d. And the 
infectious clmnict(‘r of loss of control was a 
juenace not to he disrepirdt'd. 

Kurtlx*!’, appan'iit ly insignificant details 
af'h'ctin^ the comfort and health of the* troops 
assumed new im|>orta,nce. It lx*(*anu* certain 
that <*V(*n t ht* small(*st- detail was so iiufxirtant 
as to iiK'rit careful at t (‘iit ion. The Koyal Army 
Medi(*al Corps disphued a tine understanding of 
the sit uat ion, and set- to work very <*arly in the 
campaign to remoNc every cause of discomfort, 
and to afford every legit imati* manner of relief. 

To begin w it h, t he act ual vict ims of shell sli<x*k 
w<*re proN'ided for. It luul been i*stablished 
that tlx'sc cast's tliffi'i't'd nn idely from cases of 
mental unsoundiK'ss, and it lu'cana* abun- 
ilantly ck'ar that tlu*y must lx* treated upon 
spi'cial lines and not on any account allowed 
to hill uiuler t lu' st igma at t aching to confinc'ineiii 
in an asylum. ddie ijuestion was t'xcetxlingly 
urgi'iit and calk'd for st'ttk'inent upon 
gt'iu'i'ous lines. It was takt'n up in a most 
public-spiriti'd manner by Loril Knutsha-d. 

Lord Knutstonrs wide knowletlgt* of hospital 
administration (jualilied him to speak with 
authoi'it x'. 1 1 e chose I ho / o/a .s* as his medium. 


and on Xovemb(*r 1. 19] t, wrote as follows: 

'rix'n* are a numln'r of onr gallant soldiers for 
whom no ])rop(*r prtivision is at present obtain- 
able, but is sorely needed. They are m(*n 
suffering from very sev’en^ menta.l and nervous 
shock diu* to exjiosure, excessiv'e strain and 
tension. They can be cured if only they can 
rt'ceive ]a’op(*r attention. If not cured they 
will drift back to the world as miserable w^recks 
for the rest of their livc's, A number of physi- 
cians liave offered th(*ir services free to attend 
all these patients if a quiet liome in London can 
be ])ro\’ idl'd, and one in the country. 'The 
scheme has ri'ceived the sanction and support 
of the War Oflice." 

The a|)[K'al mi*t with an immediate response, 
and Lord Knutsford soon had the £10,000 he 
asked for to start a hospital. Ho was fortunate 
in having a suitable house in Palace Green 
offeri'd to him by the trustees of Lord Rendi'I’s 
will, and he lost no time in putting his ideas 
into practice. !Mt*antime the War OfTico made 
arrangemc'nts to open a hospital for men, and 
special hvilities for tlie treatment of nerve 
shock eases were providi'd at the military 
hospitals throughout the country. 

'riio Home Oflice, too. took the matter in 
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hand, and on April 23, 19 1 o, Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth, Assistant Home Secretary, introduced a 
Hill into the House* Commons in which it was 
provided that a man wiio in the serv'ice of Iiis 
country suffered a nervous breakdown sliould 
receive treatment without being c<*rtified. 'Phr 
Ae^t was to be cited as the* ^Tental Tre'atme nt 
Act (19ir>). 

The movement thus inauguratefl w as crown<‘d 
with inimediatti succe*ss. In May, 1915, horel 
Knutsford again wrote to The Tl?ftes\ stating 
that 100 oHicers had passed through the liona* 
at Palace*. (lre*en and tliat, witli but fe‘w e*^- 
e*e‘ptie)ns, all heiel re'ce.)ve‘re^d from the* e'ffe'cts e>f 
the^ shock e:)t‘ battle*. The geani work had be‘e*n 
e>xtended, thanks to tlie generosity e)f Mr. R. 
Le*ice'ster Harmsworth, M.P., who le*nt his 
he)use*, Mejray Loelge*, Cain[Klen Hill, te) |)re)vide 
a second homo. The War OOice*, te>o, hael 
}>r(mde*nefl the basis e)f its work for the* e*ase's e>f 
slie*llshe)ck andsevoral neairological de*j)artme'nts 
in Leaielem and the^ piovineos held be*en orgemi/oek 

'rreatment weis biise‘d upon the? conce*]>t ieai 
e)f the e*ondition wliiedi heis eilioady be*e*n 
atforeled. In iJie* lirst place* it was cle‘ar the.t 
the* w'e)unele*d minel must be roste'el, einel must, 
be? seeMireel eigainst edl meuiner of irritations. 
Uhe? iele'a W’us to allow' the* brain te> re'geun its 
e*e)nl rolling power. 



THK STAR A' HARTER HOTEL, RICH- 
MOND, WHICH WAS DEMOLISHED. 


A hospital for soldiers ilisobled in the war is 
erected on the site. 

The sick me*!! w't*re* first of all place*el m ejuie*! 
re)e)ms, el4vrk(‘ne*el ii n(*e*(*ss 4 ir\' anel i*xchiele*d 
from noise* emd elisl rae*t ion. In this ])e*ae*#'fnl 
iitniosphcre* the* hrain in niimy e*tisf's gnidually 
sank inie) ei e‘e)t!elit ie>n e)f e‘omple*te* re*pose* anel the* 
te.*rrifying elre*4uns eiral visie)ns whiedi haimte*el 
these* men l)e‘e*ame* to a gre*4it e'xte*nt ohlite*rate*d. 
Sle*e*p rc't nrne'el. A e*e‘rtain re‘hit ionsliip with 
the* worlel wjis (‘st^ihlishcel, v(‘rv f(‘<*bly at tirst, 
Ia1e*r in a more? se*cnr<* fashie)n. 

Mt'Jinwhile* e*fforts e)f Ciirioiis kinds we*!** 



HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENT AT RENNES. 
One of the ways in which “after treatment'^ is applied. 
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A STIFF WRIST. 

ifiitinti'd to assist this procM'ss of haalin^. I?i 
sonH‘ iastaiicrs l»\’|>iiot ism Uiis omployad to 
iiirrras(‘ th<‘ stata of r<*pos<‘ and to su^m*sl a 
jMorr collected state* of mind. In the* Jjypiiotic 
slate* many of the |)aticnts were a.l)le to (*xpr<*ss 
the ide'a.s which tronhh'd tln‘m and s<» in some* 
cases t<» obtain relief from these* ide*as the)ugh 
in the* ee)nse*ie)us state* lhe*y hael he'e'ii unaware* 
tJiat the‘se‘ ide*a.s were* lexl^e el in the‘ir minds. 

In e)the*r e*ase*s. he>we*v(*r and t liis ilhist rates 
the e*\t!*e*nu* <iil1ie*ulty of the* snl>je*et hyj)iie>sis 
«|)reHha*e‘d rat he*r ill e*tle‘et s ; it e*anse*ei the* [)atie*nts 
tei live* e)ve*r a^^aiii the*ir te*rril)le* e*xpe’rie*ne*e*s, aiiel 
t his w as e)fte*n an e)rete*nl freun wJne*h tlie*y sliraiik. 
One* man feamd himse*lf, while* imde*r liy})m>sis, 
hn.e'lv in l^'rane'e* imeler she*ll fii*e*, and eni l)e*in^ 
aAvake‘ni‘el implore'el tliat the* t]’e*atme*nt he 
sle)ppe*el. Me* haei just se*e*n his “ [)ars " he*ael 
l)le)W!i frean his hoety hy a she*ll. 

Analysis eif llie* we>nnele‘el minel and sei-e*alle*el 
re*-e elncal ieni was aneiih(*r mi'tlieul e*tnple)ye'd in 
r(‘spe*e*t e)l the’Se* erases. The* eihje'e’t e»f tliis 
tre‘atme‘nt was to r<*\e*al te) the* patie*n.t the* 
proe*e*s^. e>t ine'tital ae'tiein whe*re‘h\' e*\e*nts in Jiis 
hte* haei ))»M‘n we>\e‘n inte) the* fabric eif the* 
eie*hi>ions anel ide*as v\hich Nee‘r<* I orine*ntinj^ 
him. heir e'xample*. a man liainile*ei by ve>ie*e's 
e*onte'>,si'd that bcfeire* the* wai* lie was bitle*rly 
jt*aleins eif. aitd imjn.*^t to, a frie*nel and Iate*r 
snife re'el n*morse* em ae*eonnt of t his. 'I'he* \ eiiee s 
we're* the* e*\t • ‘rnali/,al ion e>t iiis le*e*linj's of re - 
meirse*. On thi^^ be*in^^ e'xplaine'ei tei liim he* 
re*e*o\ ore el. I'lu'.sr juul eitlie*r line's eif treatme*nt 
ae*ee>m|)lislu'el a jj;re*at eie'al, theui^r|i cases W(*re* 
e'liceiuiPte're'd w hie h re'siste*el t re*at nu*nt , anel lethea 


erasc'S eiccurred in wJiich re*covery took place 
suddenly as the result of senne^. l\appy accidc*nt. 

The seceintl stage of tre^atme*n\, as carried out 
})y the majority of observers, was largely a 
stage of r(*iritroductie)n to the affairs of life*. 
The* ceinv'alescent man was graehially breiught 
bae*k te) the* world, and by sle)\v stages came te) liis 
place in the* sclieine eif things. . . . The joy of 
the.se* men wlien first it dawne*<l upe)ii them that 
the*y we*re* on the* way te) receivery vv'as ofte*n very 
teiuching, and in the^ sitting-roean of the home- 
in l*alae*(^ ( hv(‘n many a me)\’ing sememe? was 
\vitnc*sse*d. 

The* afte^r-histe>ry eif the* e*ase*s was em the* 
whede* geieid. Many re*turne'd te) the front, 
many e)th(*rs w^ere* feamd te) be* able* to unde*rtake 
light duty at iiome*. Ofdy in a few cases was 
the* bre*akdow n pe*rnaine*nt. The'se rt*sults meire 
than rt*e*e>mpi*nst‘d the* far-se^e‘ing nu‘n whe) had 
.steirte*el the* liospiteds anel justifie*d t e) the* full 
tlie'ir vie*vv e>f tJie e-emelitions. 

Me*anwhile* the* e*iTe*e*ts of the* weirk ein she*ll- 
slieie'k we*re* be*e*e)ming appare*nt at the* freint. 
Xe‘W idt*as re*gareling the^ capae*ity e)f seildie'i’s te» 
.stand fjitigue anel stre*ss w’e*re gaining ground 
and the* seienee e)f e*ee)nomy in hmnan mate*rial 
was }>e*ing stndie'd. 


APPARATUS FOR I.OOSENING AN 
ANKLH JOINT. 
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ELECTRIC HEAT BATH. 


It was for ('xainplo, 

that certain broad principt's innst In* laid down 
witli rcpird to the work of the fifzhting iiuui 
inside of th(^ /on(‘ of fire. A man, it was pt'r- 
coived, labours under limit at itais in respeet <»i 
his powt‘r of standing th<* gr«‘at strain ot th<‘ 
*renehes. At Hrst his power was very limited 
indeed; fater, as tlie nsult of habitude, his 
power was d(‘.velo|)ed to a- high pit eh ; latta* still 
it began to wane nntil, if relief were not lorth- 
coining^ a bn'akdowii fuight be t'xpeeted. 

The coming of this knowledge and know- 
ledge came ([uickly in th<* days \^’hen the British 
line in Francis rt'in lintal unsupported and un- 
relieved during long periods t»f intenst* fighting 
wrought a revf)lut ion in military ideas. If was 
iM) longer possibh* or at leiMst c'xpi’dient to w oi k 
with one army. A nation recpiired n'lays ot 
armies day and night shifts, so to speak, alter 
the fashion of industrial life. Moreover armies 
had to be salted ean-fully before they eould 
be relied uixai. (Vrtain t<*rrible experiemes hi 
th<' early <lays had taught commanders that to 
rush raw troops into the tiring line wtis <*<piiv'a- 
lent to sending tiieni to d(‘striict ion. I'hese 
cxpericnc('s had bt'en brought about, it is tiin*, 
by dire necessity, but repetition of them was 
to be avoided at all costs. 


'rh<‘ military authoritit‘s soon l<‘arned that 
tlu‘ actual numerical strength ot an army in 
modi'rn <‘onditi«>ns is no criterion ot its lighting 
stnaigth at a nv giN’eii monuMit , and that in tach 
its lighting strength depencis as much upon the* 
factors «>f ad(M|uat(‘ pi-ejiarat ion and adequate 
rest as upon the faetcu’ ot numbers. I his 
dis<-ov<*ry was on<- of tla‘ circumstances 
which led to tin- demnal f<»r inori' men, and 
rcinforct'd the ol hei- arguments for compulsory 
s(‘rvic<‘. ,, 

'Vh'is demand, if it be viewed dispassionat <‘ly , 
was essentially a doctor's ordt^r. The* medical 
naai in charge ot the t I'oops dc*numded that the 
soldier should not la* kept in the trenches more 
than a certain lixed period ot tina*, and that ho 
should b(‘ afforded an adei|uate period ot rest 
immediatelN^ after la* l<*ft the tiring liiu*. Th(*y 
bas<*d this demand on the knowledge that it it, 
was not granted tla* whoh? ner\'ous tone ot tin* 
lighting for<*e would be lov\ered and the foi'ce 
ma<le mor<* liable t«) lU'iwous injury and idso to 
the eff(*cts of shock and alarm. 

As a result of t h(*s<* d(‘mands \'ery strict- 
measurt*s w(‘re enforced. 'N oung troops wer<* 
seasoiaal gradually, and no troops were* allowed 
te) grow ‘‘ trc'iich stale*. ' Atte*r a spe*ll in the* 
tre*nc*he*s the* nie*n we*re |•e*turne•d to re*st Ciunps, 
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Avhich were started upon a great scale and which 
very soon proved their utility. 

The rest camps were really great nerve 
recruiting establisliincnts. Here every kind of 
effort was made to relievo nerve strain and to 
increase nerve strength. Kvery sort <if irrita- 
tion Avas removed. \Mien the men arrived at 
the rest camp after a ]>erind in the trenches 
th(*y were usually very weary. Trench lif(‘ had 
robbed many of them of sl(M‘p, amd in any c*ase 
sleep was dillicult in the coialit ions pnwa.iling. 
The constant strain on attcaition had ])ro- 
du<i(;d exhaustion both of })rain and body ; the 
wet and the mud had liki‘wise ext'rc.ised thcMi* 
effects. And tla^ “minor horrors of war,” the 
lico and other vermin which abounde<l in all the 
trenches, had added to the general discomfort. 

.cViTived at the rest camp, men gave them- 
selves up at once to sleep. Some of them sl(‘pl 
solidly for 12, 15, and 24 hours on (‘lul, in ord<*r 
” to make up for lost time.” relief ex- 

perienced was remarkable and constituted oia* 
f)f the most striking vindications of the system 
of economy in luunan material which the war 
afforded. 

When he woke up finally from his “ sk'cp 
cure,” the soldier went to tiie ))aths. Th(^sc 
baths w’cro among the show placi^s of the front 
and deserved all the praise and credit, bestowed 
upon th<‘m. An oHicer of the K.A.M.CJ. was in 
charge of eacdi establishment, and tliu following 
letter from one of these' })aths otlicers reveah; 
the nature of tln^ work accomplishc'd : 

“ VcstenkiA ,” he wrote', “ I was given a 
n«av job ; iia-ve been put, with my .‘10 beaire'is 
in a brewery, and our jofi is this : when a 
brigade c*om<*s out of the tr(ai<4ies th<' men are 
\ ery muddy and dirty. W’e have t o see to t li<^ 
washing of tin* men ; they are to come in to me 
In' lifti('s. riiey go up to a ])ig roou) t)n the 
se(‘ond storey and undress, tln'n they all go 
<lown to till* basement wIktc tlien* arci 50 tubs 
tilled with hot water. They wasli therc^ and 
then go upstairs and dry t luanselves. Mean- 
wdiile their clothes liave been taken and sorted 
out aiul the used up and torn <l('stroyed aiul 
sent 200 yards down the road to anotlaa’ 
]>rewery, wliero are 24 wa-sliei* women who wash 
and iron all the clotla's. The* men are sijpplied 
with all clean things — in the first, case with 
new, but later on those sent to tla^ washer- 
w'omen are ready for use*, and so it goi*s on. 
Wc. start work at 8 to-morrow morning and w'ill 
go on until 5 o'clock without a break; 1,000 
jni*n a day w’o have got to do. As yjou c*aii 


ddl 

imagine, wo are very busy. We have had to 
seriib the brewery out- from top to bt)ttom, 
wash out 50 tubs, and w(5 an* liaving 2,000 
towels, .500 lb. of soap, 12 aeetyl(*no lamps, 
500 pairs of ])ants, sliirts, socks, etc., so you 
can sec it is a big businc.ss.” Tliat. Ictti'r was 
writtt'ii in daiuiaiy, 1015. Within a month 
thret? hrew'i'rit's liad ht'en taken ox t'i* and th(‘ir 
barrels sawn to niakt* tubs, and tlic moNcment 
spread rapidly. 

The comb>rt of tlit'se ))aths was referred to 
again and again in k'tters from the front. 
After tile <*old and wet and mud of tlu* tren<*Iies, 



DKHSSING THH \VOUNni:i) IN A 
IHENGH CHGRGH. 

the warm watia*, the soiip, and the eleati. dr\' 
elot hes ga ve a man a new oulhiok on life. 
Literally he was I ransforiiM'ii ; the hopt'less 
weariness which had gi\’(“n to liis face tin* dull, 
(‘xpn*ssioTilcss look so cliaract crist ic of the oxer- 
wrought soldier, [lasscd awax. ili* bi'cami' 
“ t XV ice the man ” in the* space of a f<*xx hours. 

d'he clean clothes, loo, meant rehef from the 
horrible vermin x\hieh t(>i*mented the. men in 
tlie trenches. It- was noticed that long rx- 
posun* to the attack iif these vermin madt* a 
man lU'rvous and irritable. This again loxx en‘d 
Ills re^istanei* and rendered liini more liki'ly to 
break down. Fumigation of clothing and fre- 
quent changes i)f clothing were ther(‘fon^ 
medical as wc’ll as social measures. "I'hex' vveie 
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TUB COMIM.HTH HI.HCrUO CAKDIOGHAPH OUTFIT. 

By means of this instrument the electric waves set up by the heart beats are photographed. 


ji part- of fho f'l’oa.t rampaigu of ])rov’oiit ion 
wliicli in various ways was waj^od continuously 
by till' Jb)yal Army Mc<lical Corps on Ixdialf 
of tlic li^litin^ na*n. vVial, iruhn'd, in this cam- 
paign may alsu l)c iiu'Iudcd the rt'crcations 
which w<*rc proN’ided at the rest stations tlie 
cinematograph entertainments, the coiu'ert- 
])arties, and tin* various otlaa* forms of dis- 
t i iict ion. 

'There nanaiia'd, howi'ver, a- number of 
purely liiedical jiroblejus which calU'd urgc'iitly 
foi’ solution. Among these* was the trouble 
known as “ t rencli-f(*et .” As a result of this 
troubli' a gn‘at mimber of men su1t\*r<‘d, during 
the carl\' days. a. \ast amount i»f pain and 
incouN I'uii'nce ; good men, otherwise jierfectly 
lit. wt'ie lost to the ligliting forci's, and men <»f 
all type's were pulled down in ht'alth and ren- 
eh'i’t'd luori* liabh* to ‘/I'nt'ral breakdown. 

'Treucli-foet maele its (irst ap])e*arane*e during 
tla* winter ot It) I t hHa wlu'u the* seiekh'ii tie'lels 
4>f T'litnelers became* a e|uagmire* anel tre*nche*s 
tilli'el with wate'r. Me*n during this pi'i'Ienl had 
e>fte*n to statul during days and nights kiu* 4 '- 4 leep 
in waiter. 'The'rt* was no prop4*i* [>rotection 
eigainst the' water whie*h was, of e-ourse, cold. 

The* condition varie'el in diffe re'iit individuals 


])ut. was ge'iH'rally characteri/.e'd })y a re'dness or 
blue'uess of t he* fe*t't , by « state eif the* skin w hich 
re*se‘mble‘d chillilains and. in its more severe* 
feirms, by gangre'ue* and de*atli of tlie* tissu<*^. 
It was thus a ve*ry seve're* (‘onditieai freim the* 
])e)int e)f vie»w e)f the* administratie)!! it- was as 
bael as any e‘pide*mic, fe>r it laid useTiil men leiw" 
and burdene*el the nu*die*al se*r\’ice' with a huge* 
number eif incapa})le*s wiio liael t e_> be transpeirted 
to lOnglanel and tlie'u nurst*el liack te:) lie*alth. 
Ke'e‘e)ve*ry was notoriously a sle^W’ busine*s.s. 

'^The* first ste*p was ele’arly to de*te.*rmin<* tin* 
nature* e>f tlie* atlliction. Se'V’era-l invest igfiteirs 
teieik the* matte*!* ill band and be'gan tei ex])i'ri- 
uu'ut , and neitalile ameuig these was Ik'eitessea* 
.1 )ele*t line*. LTeife'ssor l)('le*pine» e*arrie'd eait a 
numbe*r of inve*st igatiems with a view te> 
ele*te'rmining the etfe*e*ts of water upein the skin, 
(I) at eirelinary tem[)e*ratiires, and (2) at leiw’ 
t e'mpe*ral uivs It w as found that ne*ither w'e*t- 
e>f itse'lf nor ye't ce»ld of itself was capable* eif 
pre)due*ing the* e*onditie)n of treneli foot, but that 
the* e*e>neiition superve*nf*d rapidly wJien the twe> 
fae*teirs came* into j)lay at the* same* time*, for 
e*xample by e*\ape)ratie)n. It became cle*ar, 
tlierefeire, tliat if steps were taken tei preite'ct 
the* me»n from we't the"* e*ffe*cts of ceild cejuld tei a 
gre'at extent be elisceiunteel. Preifevsor Delepiiui 
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sug^ostcd the use of a light inati'rial liko oilod- 
skin worn in the form of extensioiv^ of tlu* boots 
and coming well up tlu^ thighs that no wet 
shoiikl ho allowed to reach tlu' skin. 

Otlier invest igat<^rs an*i\’<.'d at con(‘lusions 
which corresponded more or less closely with 
those reaclu'd by Protessor DelepiiK^. Ht*com- 
mendations that the fet*t sliould be covertMi with 
tat or oil were madi; by some ami wia'e earri(‘d 
out with good results in various qiiart< rs. 'I'la^ 
use of fat- was, of <'ourse, only another iiu‘thod 
of excluding moist ur<^ from tlie skin and so 
eliminating one of the essential factors in 1 la^ 
produeti<>n of tlu^ conditioTi, or it was another 
method of applying a non-t‘onduetor of lu‘at 
and so preventing lu'at loss an<l (‘vaporat ion. 

Finally, a detinit<* system of fo<.)t care wa-s 
established. The naai going into tlu‘ tren(‘hes 
had their feet examined to (‘iisure that the skin 
was flea It hy and free from cracks and abi-a.sions. 
'riiey w(*re then firoxided with good thick socks 
to ])o put on afti'r th<‘ te<‘t ha<l Ihh-ii gr(^ase<l. 
Ovta* tlu' socks carefully dried gum )>oots, or 
waders, coming w(*ll u[) the l(‘g, wen^ pulkal on. 
'Flu* use of constricting leg-wear, c.</. tight 
putt(‘es, wa.s abandont'd. Puttees wen‘ es- 
pecially bfwl bi‘caus(‘ of th(‘ very larg<‘ surfa<*e 
atfordi'd by Hkmu for evajiorat ion. 

It speedily became apparent tliat- t lu‘S(‘ pr<'- 
eautions wen* sutrudent to banish tr(‘fich-foot 
altog('thc‘r. The*- <.*ondition, ind(*ed, bt*gan to 
disappear a-s soon as tlie j)n*cautions were 
instituted and medical men xvere told off U) 
inspect the bools of the men coming from the 
trenches and to report on their (‘ondition, and 


the utmost care was taken to ensure that no 
h*aky boot- should f>ass to a soldier about 
begin his tn'iich work. 

'rreneh-foot, as tin* result of these efforts. 
bt'caiiK* a '' crimt*.'’ That i.>,to say, that if tla re 
was an taitbri^ak ot t he (‘ondit ion sonu* cine was 
h(‘ld n*sponsiblc^ for it. 'The outbr<‘ak could, 
in almost evcM'y t*as(‘, lie ij'atH'd to some* negli- 
gc'iice. kathc r a. man ha-d put- on his boots 
while' tlu*y wei’c' wet inside, or lie* had failc'd to 
take* t lu* nc'c'c'ssarx' jirt'caut ions to jirc'xc'nt x\atc‘r 
entc'ring his boots, or the* oflieials in charge had 
alloxxed boots xxith a li*ak in t hc'in to pa^^, 
muster. 

'I’ht' c-oncpic'st of trenehd'oot xxas a x'er\- im- 
portant matter and rc'flcM'tc'd grc'at credit upon 
th<‘ men x\ ho carried it through. A c'oU' 
si<lc‘rabh‘ portion of the* scdc'ntitic xxork x\as 
carrie'd out at- the instance* of tlu^ ^h*dical 
]^t*s<*a.rch (^)mmittl'(* of tlic* National Insurance^ 
Act, xvhieh thus addc'd anothc*r itc'in to the long 
list, of bcaudits eoiderrc'd by it upon the Armx' 
<luring t h<* xvar. 

Pan'ful attc'iition to the f(*<*t in tlie rc’st 
ca.mps xxas of course' an important feature* of 
this aspe'ct of the* xxork for the* soldiers’ xxe‘11- 
being. Ht'gular inspi'ctions xxc're* ea-rrie'd out, 
and gr(*at care* xxas taken tei dc'te'ct cracks in the* 
skin and tei trc*at them at one*e* w he‘n de*t e*ct e'el. 
'riie* re'sult xxa-s a- raising of the* geiie'ral e*omfort 
le*va‘l both in and outsieie* e>f the* tre*ne*he*s a-iid so 
a gene*ral raising eif the^ spirit of the* me'ii an 
achie*x e*me*nt the* importance* of xxhie*h e'annot be* 
exa.gge*ratc*d. 

d’he* ])e*rie)d of re*st, the*n, xxas no ine're* time* of 
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(JKHMAN RED GROSS TRAIN : WOUNDED WAITING THEIR TURNS. 
The dull apathetic expressions of the men should be noted. 


idluivrss. It WHM a vitiil ii(‘cessit.y to the welU 
hcin^.? of tlio forc<‘s, a t riu* n'cupcration period, 
yielding as its fruits incr(‘as(‘d erthuency, aujj;* 
iiHMitt'd tightiug valuer and a greater pow<‘r of 
resistaiH'e holli to disi'ase and to tlie effeets of 
modern wnrfare - -sliell-shoek, neurasthenia and 
di*|)r(‘ssi()n. Jt o\v(*d its origin in no small 
iiKNisurt* to t]i(‘ int(‘lligene.o of tlie administrators 
of tli«> Army Medical Service, who wia'iMjtiick t o 
profit by <‘\p('rienee and to translate the mis- 
lakes and ignoraju'e of the [last into tlie tri- 
um[>hs of tlie futun\ 

While t lies(* works, dictated by a clear under- 
standing of th(‘ mental t^ffect of war, were in 
progi-ess, aiiotluT condition to which tJie soldii'r 
seemt'd ver\^ lialile. was fonang itself upon 
at t I'll! ion. 'This condit ion was kiuwvn as the 
“ soldii r’s heart,'’ or the “ irritaldo heart of 
soldiers,” bt'cause it had betai met w ith in many 
other wars and seemed in some way to be I'on- 
nei-t eil \\ ith w arfare. 

'I'lu're w(‘re many points of similarity betwt*en 
the soldiia’s hi'art and the state of neiwe w'(‘ari- 
iH'ss ]>roduced by high i-xplosive slu'lls. On the 
at her hand, various difhM’cnet'S weri' soon recog- 
ni/eil. Kor one thing, the soldier’s lu'art wa.s 
not iv new prtiblcm m the sense in whi<*h shell 
shock AN as a, new problem. High ex]>losive 
shells had ])roduced an ” epidemic ” of the 
latt(‘r condition, they had not I'xeriased a like* 
t'ffect upon Iht' formi'r. WluTeas shi'll sluAck 
was relatixely infreepaait in othta* campaigns, 
soldiers lu*art was relativ<*ly fri'ipient, and it 
was not clear that the Introduction of mas.'^ed 


artillery had ])roduc(‘d any viay gri'at effect 
upon the inei<lence of tln‘ disease. 

“Soldier’s heart” therefon* h'll into a 
category ]>y itself, and th<‘ study of it was 
entrusted to heart as o[)pos(‘d to nerve spi^eial- 
ists. These lieart specialists very soon dis- 
covered that a V(‘ry obscure type of disc'ase 
awaited th(‘ir unravi'lling. And a knowledge* 
of the history of the condition si‘rv(*d to confirm 
that first iinj)r<‘ssion. 

I’Ik^ history of “ sfildier’s ia'art ” is tin* 
history of an unsolved riddle. The* story begins 
in the* days of the Crimean War, when a numbt*r 
of soldi(‘rs vv<*re sent bai'k to haigland hecaiisi* 
tliey laul <l(‘velop(Ml a form of ])alpif ation of the 
heart which provt'd persist lait. Fmv of these 
men reeov<*n*d. The second chapt<*r of the 
story concerns thi* Ana'rican Civil War, in the 
iiK'dical history of whiidi ''soldier’s lu'art ” 
seems to have playi d an important ])art. So 
fn*4pa'nt was the troulde, indeiHl, in this war 
that spt'eial investigations were instituted and 
a special hosjiital opened in l*hila<lel]3hia. This 
hospital was ])residt‘d over by Da CiJsta, and 
that eminent doctor made* a prolonged and very 
careful study of the disease and gav^e to it tho 
name w hich it now hears. 

Da Costa’s monograpli on the subject pre- 
sented a picture whicli was as true in respect of 
our soldiers as it was in respect of the American 
soldiers of his time. 

” A man,” la* w rote. “ three months or so on 
active service w*as seized with diarrluea. annoy- 
ing yet not severe. Soon rejoined, and then 
noticed that he could not bear exertion as well 
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as formerly. Out of hroatJi and uiiabl<' to keep 
up with his comrades ; dizziness and pal|)ita- 
tion. Accoutrements opprrssc'd him, yet otlier- 
wise he seemed well and healthy. Sought ad- 
vice ; was sent to hospital, wIk'fc' his jaa’sist ent 
quick pulse confirmed his story. 1 )igest ive dis- 
turbances if prostMit. ])a.ssed away, but the irrit 
able condition of the heart rcMuaiiu'd, and only 
very slow^ly did this get normal or it failed to 
do so.” 

The Jb-it isli (Jov('rniiH‘nt of tli<' tiuu* ga.\ e 
some consideration to t ho qnostion aial ap- 
pointed a Commission in IS()4 to in\ t‘st igal(‘ the 
whole problem of heart disi'ase in 1lu‘ Army. 
This Commission sat during four yc'ars and 
issued lUiiny n^ports. In oikj of their n^ports 
the (kanmissioners referrc'd sp('eili(*ally to the 
“soldier’s lieart ” aiul describid it as “an 
extremt; excitability of the ji(‘art, eombinc'd 
with some, but not grt'at, enlargtanent . During 
rest a heart of tliis sort b(‘a(s easily, but on th(‘ 
least exertion its action beeonu's irn'gular and 
tlie man becom(‘s breat bless.” 

The Committee ascribefl this trouble* to the* 
wt^aririg of tight ac(^outrem(‘nts, and on their 
r< 'commendation the tight a(;c<aitrements w<*re 
abandoned. This, liowevt'r, ))y no mc*ans 
ended the diflleulty, and tin* eases of sol<lit‘r’s 
heart continued to arise wlienever any military 
opc'rations took place. Further stmly was, 
therefore, given to the matter, and in 187t» it 


was suggested that tin* condition arose as the 
result of w'hat w'as known as “ s(*tting-u]) drill 
-i.e., the drill given to rt'cruits with a view^ to 
making smart »iu'n of them. 

This suggestion was support (‘d ]>y much evi- 
tleiice and resulted in tlu* abolition of s(*tting-jip 
drill. Ihit no change took j)lac<‘ so far as th(? 
soldier's lieart was concerned. 

'Fla* matli*!* recei\ ed little furtlur aittntiori 
until tia* present, war, wIh'») if immediatt'ly 
assumed gn'at importance, and it was ri*a.lized 
that steps must bt* taken to invt‘stigatc it over 
again. It wiis ch'ar that whatevia* might, be the 
cause the result was a ht'avy loss both to the 
Army ami to tla* I’ublii* ])ursi*, for the victims 
ot tla* dis('a.s(* la*('aim* useless so fai‘ as fighting 
was eoneena'cl, and th(*\ remainc'd a. burden oi» 
tla* Sfal(* in the military iiospitals. ^.Fhe men 
were ia)t aetuall\' \ t‘i‘\ ill : iia{<*(*d, in a broad 
sc*nsi'they (‘njo\j*d fairl\’ good health, but th.ev 
w»*ri‘ unabk* to perform afi\ w<uk. d’he mii<l 
c'haractir of their i‘omj»Iaint encouraged tla* 
h<»pe that they would b<* restored, and thi.*'' 
fended to ke(‘p them in tla* .\rmy. Dut tliis 
hopc^ was seldom realiz(*d. 

Aiding und(*r inst na-t ions fi*om the W’ar 
()f1i<*<‘, tla* JMedi<*al Keseareh (’ommitfee look up 
the question and a.|)point<‘d Sir Jana*s I\la.ekenzic 
to op<*n an invi'sf igaf ion into it. 'Fhis investi- 
gation was plama'd upon tla* most eomprelaai- 
sivM* liiu*s and em})raeed ohserx al io?is luadi* at 
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the front, in course of transit from the front, and 
in the hospitals at the base and at lioine. 

Before long it was determined that wJiatever 
else the “ soldier’s Jieart ” might be, it was not. 
heart disease as that term is usually understood. 

The scientifie work accomplished within 
recent years on the sul^ject of th<' heart in healtli 
and disease forms one of the most brilliant 
cliapters in contemporary medicine. From a 
state of obscurity oompara])l(‘ to metliicval 
darkness heart inedi(*ine had [>assed almost at 
a bound to a state of great enlightenment. 
Thanks especially to the jiioiu'cr work of Sir 
James Mackenzie heart disc‘asi*s liad been 
classified and rendered easily id(‘nt ifiablt^ and 
appropriate treatments in many instances 
secured. This work had been earrit^d oji 
bitterly at the London Hospital, where a sjuM ial 
department had been instituted and special 
instruments installed, and already it. was 
attracting world-wide attention and interest. 

The outcome of this work was, as lais }H‘<‘n 
stated, a greatly exteaided knowU'dge*. In the 
light of that knowledge* it was possible* te) draw 
a distinctiejii betAve*e*n solelier's lu*art ” and 
otlu'r heart e*onelit ions a.nd to re*le'gate* the 
affe'ert ion to <i class by itse*lf. 

But tho ])uzzle was jie)t the* le*ss a puzzle 
be*eause its limits had be*e‘n (k‘line‘el, and it soon 
bt'came? evideait that if it was to be* solvenl 
spee'ial lines ejf inve‘st igation would be* reeniire‘d. 
It was at this pea’nt that Sir Alfre'el l\e*ogh. 
1 )ire'Cte)r-( leiif'ral of Army Me*die*al Se*rvi<*e*s, 



MANIPULATING THE THIGH AND 
KNEES. 



MANIPULATING THE LEG. 


displayed his aelminist rat ive* abilit x' and se'ie*nti- 
fic ae‘umt*n by elt'e*ieling, on the* aelvie*e*. e)f Sir 
.bune's Mae*ke‘nzit*, that a spe*e*ial hosi)ita.l was 
ne*e*e*ssary fea* the* in ve*st igat ie>n aiiel tr(*atme*nt 
e>f e*a.st‘s of se>ldie*r\s he‘art. 

The* iele*a XNas a geK)el eaie*, fe)r it brought- 
into ele)se' eoe)[)e*rat ie»n the* we>rk e)f the* sei{*ntilie* 
labe»rate>ry and the* ne> le*ss se*ie*nt ilie* wea’k e)f 1 he^ 
physician, 'the* ])hysit*ian was le> study the* 
malady in mass anel he* wais te> ha\e^ at his 
dispe)sal the> ve*ry be‘st and most re'e*e*nt me*thoels 
whic’h seie'iwe* had pre)elue*e*il. Nothing was to 
be* de*nje*el him whie*h jiiight jiaike* fen* the* e*asy 
se)hition of the* many elillie-ult ie‘s be‘se‘tting liis 
wa.\'. 

I'liis ide‘a ne‘e*essitat (*el fe)r its prope r transla- 
t ieai inte) ae*lie)n the* eoe >pe*ral ion e>f the^ me)st 
mature* e'liriie'eil and seie'iitilie* minds, anel the* 
Me*elieal I )e*j)art me*nl e)f the* War Othea* ap- 
pe>inte*d jis e*onsult iug (>hysicians na*n e)f sue*h 
groat re'putation as Sii’ ('lilTorel Allbutt, Sir 
.rime*s Mae*ke‘nzie* anel Sir \\'illia,ni Osie r. The* 
staff of the* he>s[)ital ine*hieleel a.lse) J)r. Le*wis, 
<*onsulting e-ar<liol« >gisl to Unix’orsity ('e)lle‘gi* 
He)spital ; Major Moakins, e»f Montreal; anel 
Uaptain l*arkin-'<ai, e)f the* ( 'arelie)Ie)gie'al l)e*part- 
me*nt e)f the* Le>nele)n Ile^spital. 

Thi * s«*le*ctiem e)f a suitable* plae*e* foi* the* work 
was sejme*w}iat dilhe-ult, Imt finally the* hospital 
{i‘ Me)UJit \f*rne)n, I lampst e*ael, known as the* 
Hampste*ael Military I ! e)s[)ita.l. was e*he)S(‘n. It 
WMs seion e‘viele‘nt that t he* e*he>ie*e* w as a ge)oel eaie*, 
for the^ situatie>n e)ii the* hill-le>)) pre)ve*el iele‘a,l 
and e*xe*reise*d a bene*tie*ial e*rfee*t upeai the* spirits 
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THE HAVOC 

A Study m expressions: (1) After Verdun (2, 5) Wounded 


of ilio Colonc*! Mon*. Roid, who liad 

Imjoii ohicM^r in coiiunafid of tho liosjiitul boforo 
its eonvorsioii, was appointed to eoinmaiid tho 
now hospital. 

'rho work had not been in [iro^rcss for long 
b(‘fore nuudi new light luul be(*n obtaiiu‘d. 'Dio 
itlea, for (*xaniple, that a clieerfnl atmosphen* 
atul eongenial surroundings would exercise a 
Vi*ry beneficial (*ffec< upon tht‘se soldiers was 
jus< ifi(*d by experience, and it was found that, as 
a.ln'ady anticipated, these* were not instances e>f 
organic heart diseasej in tin? usual sense of flu* 
fc’rin. Treatment by a aystein of modified 
•*xercis(\s and games such as skittles, btulmintoii 
and bowls (kindly presented by the llritish Kf*d 
(Voss Society) was instituted, and laboratories 
\\(*rc» fitted !ip for the investigation of tlie casc*s 
by iiieans of tho t*lectro-cardiograph — a vi*ry 
delicat e instrument which enables aphotographic 
record of tho nervous impulses set up by th<* 
heart’s aefion to bo made —tho ortho-di<*graph 
-—which gives an exact record of the size of the 
lu*art — tho X-rays aiul the ordinary methods of 
bact(*riology. 

'.rhis great work began therefore under tlu^ 
b<‘sl. j)ossible mis]>ices and little doubt was felt 
that it wo\ild bo productive of important rc'sults 
both for the army and, at a later period, for the 
])ubhc in gt*neral. If any proof were required 
that, in Sir Alfred Keogh tho people of England 
possessi*d an administrator of imagination and 
ability this heart hospital furnished that proof. 
It was an answer to many an ill-informed criti- 
cism and it showed that in spite of all the many 
matters pressijig upon his attention the Director- 


(ioneral had time to consider the* well-being of 
those unfortumite men who had in a v*ery literal 
sense “ fallen }>y the way.” 

iSoldier’s heart, then, was an tiffed of war upon 
the man himself ; it was a mental effect as well 
as a physical one, for while the heart was involved 
in tho condition, tho “ spirits ” also were in- 
volved and that, perhaps, to a greater degree. 
Tiie soldier aftlictod by this malady u as, so to 
speak, loss of a man than his healthy comrades ^ 
ho lived upon the edge of jiervous breakdown 
ami ho felt, in his own expressive mood, 
” rotten.” Whatever tho cause of his disability 
might be, one thing was clear— tho stress and 
strain of war, the cold and damp of tlie trenches, 
and tho shock of the high explosives, played a 
par! ; they wt*n^ contributory causes. And the 
stronger the man was and the better conditioned 
tho less likely was ho to suffer from this trouble. 

Ill tho course of a paper delivered before the 
Jloyal Soeiety of Medicine in February, 1916, 
Sir James Mackenzie said, regarding these 
cases : “ Wc must understand tho life in the 
trenehes. The story of some t)f these soldiers 
is illuminating. One in December, 1914, 
suffered from appendicitis and w^as operated on. 
He returned to duty three months after, and in 
June went to the Front. Inunecliately on 
arrix al ho wont into tho trenches and was tlicre 
a fortnight. Every night w^as spent in repairing 
tlie damaged parapets. They were constantly 
being shelled. Ho never slept at night and 
oceasionally got a few hours’ sleep in the day — 
often being 24 liours without sleep. One day a 
shell exploded in the trench, knocking him over 
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and rendering hiin partly unconscious. On 
regaining consciousness he stuck to his work for 
24 hours, but had to give in, feeling weak and 
ill with pain over the region of the heart. . . . 
So great is the mental strain and bodily exertion 
with sleepless days and nights, while the trenches 
are frequently bombarded, that one might be 
disposed to consider that those two factors 
would be sufficient to account for all the symp- 
toms, But we find identical symptoms present 
in many who have never been to the front, and 
who have had no excessive bodily or mental 
strain, but who have suffered from some febrile 
infection. . . . The jjrinciples of treatment 
should be devoted to increasing the health of 
the body and to bracing up the whole man, 
bodily and mentally. . . . The men often feel 
miserable, so that there is a mental side to the 
case which is aggravated by the supposition 
that there is something wrong with the 
heart.” 

But there was another type of injury inflicted 
by the enemy against which natural resistance 
availed less than against high explosive shells — 
though, as will be seen, natural resistance was a 
factor of great importance. Tliis was not in the 
strict sense a nerve injury, yet its effects upon 
the mind of the soldier were great indeed and 
fully entitle it to be included in a survey of 
the general impress of modem warfare upon the 
human material of war. 

This injury was what has been generally 
termed ” gas poisoning ” and w^as the result of 
inhalation of the poison gas liberated from the 


German trenches, and also of the gas liberated 
by specially constructed shells. 

In a previous chapter of this history ♦ the 
matter was dealt with from the point of view 
of the doctor. It was indicated that the gas 
in use in the earlier days of the war contained 
a largo quantity of clilorino, and that steps liad 
been taken to combat its effects by means of 
the use of respirators containing substances 
wliich combine with chlorine and render it inert. 

After the comparative failure which attended 
the use of their horrible weapon the Gormans 
began to employ a variety of different kinds of 
gas, and especially gases of an acutely irritating 
kind (lachrymatory shells) which cause a flow 
of lymph in the air passages and so literally 
drown the victim. Tlio constitution of those 
gases was probably similar to the constitution 
of the earlier forms, but the*, effects produccHl 
seemed to differ at iliffcreut times and in 
different aretis. 

Now, in order to appreciate the value of gas 
as a weapon, and also in order to appreciate 
the effect of it upon the soldier, it is necessary 
to adopt the soldier’s point of view. One must 
attempt to see the gas cloud not as it is seen in 
the laboratory, but as it is seen in the t rcmch 
when the wind is favourable and the ciiicmy 
active and threatening. 

In the first place it is necessary to realize 
that the soldier has probably already seen the 
effect of the gas cloud, and therefore there is 
present to his mind the picture of the sufferings 
which gas is capable of producing. Upon these 
Vol. VI., p. 78. 
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sufferings it is unnecessary to dilate ; they have 
been fully described in previous chapters. But 
the mental effect must be realized. It was an 
effect of great importance and only steady 
nerves were capable of withstanding it. The 
tension experienced while awaiting the gas 
cloud was extreme, and this even when the 
men were provided with efficient respirators 
and were thus, relatively, immune. Here, as 
in the case of the high-explosive shells, the moii 
with steady nerves were in the best position 
and wore more likely 'to escape tlian those 
whose nerves had been weakened, or whost*. 
discipline was lax. 

As the cloud approached the presence of 
the gas became appreciable in the air. Pro- 
fessor Hill in a lecture before the Medical 
Society of London pointed out that “ tlio effect 
of 1 in 10,000 chlorine is such that no man 
would endure" breathing it who could escapi' 
from its influence. The eyes and tlie mucous 
membrane of the respiratory tract are intensely 
irritated and a watery exudation takes place — 
the inevitable effort which the living tissues 
make to dilute so irritant a poison.” It was 
at- this point that men unaccustomed to the 
gas, or men very much oppress^*d by it, wert^ 
apt to acttdn a manner calculated to fulfil the 
hopes of the enemy. Thus in one or two 
instances it was observed that men, haling the 
difficulty of 'breathing, tore off their respirators 
in spite of warnings, and so became asphyxiatcMl. 
Other men unable to stand the strain thre\\' 
themselves down and thus plungi^d mow. deeply 
inf<i the heavy fumes. In other cases regi- 
ments 'maintained tlieir coolness even in face 
of the horror, held their ground, ami, thanks 
to their -respirators* and the fact that- the gas is 
more tlilute the liigluu’ up one goes, wert*. able 
to ondiir<? the passage of the cloud and to meet 
the enemy when he charged behind it . 

Ttds clear, then, tliat the mental and moral 
factor can bes no more eliminated from considera- 
tion of this weapon than it can from considera- 
tion of the effects of liigh ' explosive's, or from 
the causation of solditT’s heart. Tliis was 
obvious at once to those* in charge of t he troops, 
and tlio splendid stand of the Canadians at 
Ypros during tlie first great poison gas- attack 
of April 22, 1015, will remain as a testimony 
to the nervous equipoise and stern discipline of 
that gallant contingent. 

What was equally obvious was that the use 
of efficient respirators — i.e,, respirators which 
the men had proved to be efficient — must have 


a big moral value in addition to a protective 
value. The search. for good respirators meant 
really the search for suitable substances to 
put in the respirators, for if the gas could bo 
combined at once with some chemical which 
would render it inert the danger would be at 
an end. 

The medical authorities displayed great 
energy in grappling with the problem and they 



IN THH VOSGES 
A mountain dressing station. 

c^alli*<l V€*rv emiiK'iil men to their help. The 
result of the work of Haldane and Barcroft 
ami other eminent physiologists was ^a great 
and immediatf* improvement in the situation 
and a re 'st oral ion of confidence which ^vas 
gratifying. Tlie men fell Hint they eonld 
rely upon tlieir rtispirators -ami this knowledge 
steadied them. "I'bey ^vere thus less liable to 
injury from the gas, for their natural power of 
resistance, or control, was more fully devc*lof)ed 
and was not so apt to be “ stampeded." 

Moreover, the soldii^r soon learned tliat h's 
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BKHA'I'HINC OXYCJEN. 

A method of trcatiiifi the jjassed. 


(!<)(•< orH wore ^vith Ihe problem of 

how to ndievo those wJ»o, in spite of all ]>ro- 
cautions, hatl been “gassed,” and tliis again 
ga.ve him coiilidenet?. (One of the most re- 
markable features of war is th(‘ good ci'U'ci upon 
the inorah of troops of an elUcieiit medical 
s«‘r\ lee. '^I’lie kuowh'dge that b(’ has good 


doctors behind him cheers a man almost as 
much as the knowledge that his guns are 
eHiciont or that there are plenty ot men in 
reserve behind him.) The treatment of gassed 
patients was an exceedingly difficult problem, 
and at first puzzled sorely those entrusted with 
the solution of it. Gradually, however, methods 
wore evolved and existing methods improved 
upon. In the first place the necessity of getting 
rid of the outpouring of fluid from the tubes was 
recognized so that the patient might be saved 
from choking — or rather from drowning. 

One of the moans adopted to this end was 
artificial respiration — 4.e.^ the moans emiiloyod 
in cases of drowning. Forms of apparatus 
wore constructed to facilitate this work and to 
keep up the artificial respiration during periods 
of time. Oxygen was also given in continuous 
stream, and methods were devised of com- 
bining oxygen inhalation and artificial respi- 
ration. Fxperim(*nts on animals had shown 
that compressed air relieved the breathlessness 
just as oxygen did. As the result of these experi- 
ments it was suggested that so-called medical 
air-locks might be constructed after the fashion 
of thost? us(‘d in compressed air tunnel work, 
and patients placed in them and compressed 
to two atmosf)hercs. At the end of the 
p(‘riod slow’ decompression would bo carried 
out. The difii(Milty here, however, was the 



BEFORE A GAS ATTACK. 

The men oarry their respirators in tin cases to keep them moist. 
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BRITISH OFFICERS TESTING 
RESPIRATORS. 

Small Picture: A type of respirator. 

weight of the apparatus. Ncvcrtlieless tho 
jirinciplo was applied in other ways witli satis- 
factory results. 

While, therefore, it could not be said tliat 
poison gas had been robbed of its terrors, 
mucdi had been done to lessen these terrors and 
to minimize the moral effect of the gas u])on 
tho minds of the troops. The outcome of this 
work was a conviction, wliich liardened with 
time, that in modern warfare the fit man and 
tho disciplined man are at a groat initial 
advantage, aha secondly tliat this advantage 
may bo improved or depreciated in value by 
tlio medical staff. VV'^ith the medical staff, 
indeed, were ail the issues, for tlu* minds of 
tho fighting men, as well as the bodies of tlie 
fighting men, were in their care, and tlie minds, 
as was shown again and again, were more* 
important, m tho last issue, than tlie bodices. 
The medical staff could not fight battles, but 
they could assure victory beforehand >>y 
keeping tho fighting men in fighting trim. 
They could minimize the effects of high ex- 
plosives by insisting upon projier rest periods 
being afforded, and by demanding a high 


standard of comfort in the rest- eam[)S, adccjiiate 
bathing arrangements, reer(*ations, foot ean‘, 
vermin dc'struet ion ; t hey eould U^ssen th(^ 
clianees <jf soldic'r’s heart making its appearance 
by tlie same means, by elf)S(‘ a.tt<*ntioii to the 
personal liygi<*ne of the rrnai, mori^ (^sjieeially as 
regards th<^ ean^ of the? tcu't-h, and by stric*t 
measun's to prevent tho ontbn*ak of inhvtion ; 
finally they eould “draw the sting’* of thc^ 
poison gas by adequate protective m(*asun*s in 
the fiehl, a<l<.‘quate rt*er(‘ative measures behind 
it, and adequate; hospital measures at the has«\ 
Tt is Tiecossary to insist upon this view of tho 
subject, because by the adoption of this vi<;w 
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\ lUJNDHI) CHRVIAN SOLDIER 
BASKET-MAKING. 


ii n‘\ oliit ion wrought in tli<‘ wliolo soicrn'o 

of unr. Liko nio.st rovolntiiiiis tliis ono Imd 
l)(*(*n lint icipntod to sonio rxti nt by 11 h^ ^.^ri'iit. 
I(*iidi'rs of old tinio and notably by Napoloon. 
Napoleon was perlia|)s the ^ireati^st iiiind 
(loot or i‘ver to an army. ili« Imow- 

leil^e of (ho value of (ho mental factor was 
astonishing' and was seareely over at fault. 
Jn ov<‘ry bulk'tin which he issued to his troops 
(his knowlodgo was revealed. His jirosei'iption 
for defeat was xiotors, the prospect of victory 
or ( he ineinory of it . Hn' tiiis alchemy drooy)in^ 
spirits w(T(' revived, sick men literally made 
whok', the* I'lYects of ('laany altat'ks and sur- 
prises ni'^j^at i\ (‘d and annulled, oonlidenco 

of (ho .--oltliiT was precioius to liim as tla' assu- 
rance of siK'ce.ss. 

It is not perliajis |)ossible to estimate at this 
time how much or how little use our geiaa’als 
ma.d(^ of th(' ;zrea(- forei^ of the mind. But one 
tiling; is ci’rtain : Had not (air Medical (orps 
been din'cttsl b\' a \i*rv ahle man and a man 
of vivid imagination the essential revolution 
would have been postpoiietl, ])erliaps until too 
late. Sir Alfrcii Ki’ogh brought much more to 
his work than rii><' knowledge and ex])erience ; 
an Irishman, lu' brought the imagination and 
the inspiration of his raci\ lie saw his Busk 
clear, and he saw it whole ; he know the vast 
importance of it, and nailizi'd that in this war 
at any rate the doctor held in his two hands the 
issues of defeat or victory. It w as the doctor 
who should make the man. 


A medical service wa.s evolved which won the 
confideiico of the common soldier and which 
.sccun'<l the host use of the mati'rial available, 
rgnorant critics poured ridicuk^ upon the 
“ waste of doctors ” occasioned by the uso of 
doctors to exaniinc the boots of men coining 
out of tin; trenches. The doctors themselves, 
w ho liad s(‘en cases of trench foot, knew better ; 
other critics sneen'd at the attachment of 
medical men “to bathing establishments”; 
their lack of imagination nuido no difference 
to thi;se in authority. The groat plan was 
adhered to. Tho well-btdng of the soldier 
w'as the unceasing (*are of his doctor. And 
the doctor’s rtwvard was to be found in tho 
issue of almost every combat. 

It would not be possible to bring tliis chapter 
to a. close without a reference, however brief, 
to a special aspect of tho work of helping the 
soldier back to that normal state of mind and 
body which is called health — the niter-treat- 
ment of injuries about tho face and of stiff 
joints. This work, indeed, thougli it belongs 
in a siaisi^ to the surgery of the w^ar, possesses 
a psychological importaiiee which is perhaps 
its chief claim to consideration. A man dis- 
figured by a w ound of tho face can live and can 
work ; his working capacity is not diminished. 
On tho other hand, life for him is robbed of tho 
greater fiart of its joy. Klo may ho an object 
of pity, he is also, and ho know's it. an object 
of fear. Men honour him, but they shun his 
I'ompany beeaiise his sorrow' i.s too terrible to 
be viewed wdthoiit pain. Thus ho is driven in 
upon himself and cut off from liis hallows. TTis 
world becomes a ijla.ee of gloom and iiis mind 
a harbour for bitter and sorrowful thoughts. 
And in a lesser degree the same is true of tho 
man crippled and deformed by wounds and by 
tho effects of wounds and of sickness in body 
or limbs. 

The problem of tho treatment of tjioso cases 
presented itself very early in tho w^ar, and in 
regard to the injuries of the face and jaws tho 
credit for tho earliest solution of it belongs to 
tho Ameritaii sui’gcoiis and dentists who so 
generously gave their services in Paris during 
the period of the Marne and tho Aisne, and to 
Claude Martin, of Lyons » wlio was tho first 
man to devise a scientific motliod of dealing with 
the cases. 

The method of treatment adopted aimed first 
at preventing deformity by early and cfTicient 
measures, and secondly at curing those de- 
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fonnities wliicli had already (xicuiTed. As 
most of th© face wounds involved jaw injuries, 
dentistry was essential to success — not tlie 
ordinary dentistry of tuvil life, hut that highly 
specialized kind whieli has raised tlie srhoi^ls 
of Franco and America to a ]:»innaele of fa mi*. 
Tiio principles were these; compU'te r(*du<*- 
tiori of displacement and Tiiaintenane.e of the 
remaining fragments of the broken jaw during 
the healing of the part; stretching of any 
contractions and remoulding of facial contours : 
fitting of pennanent app]iam;es to re|)laee lost 
parts, and so to ])res(we the facial outlines. 
The first end was achieved mueli nmre easily, 
of course, when tlio case was a recent one. Tii 
other cases mi'tal “ cappings v ere applied 
to the teeth on eacli side of the bn'ak and 
adjusted in correct relationship by means of 
an expanding screw. J^ater a. solid bar of 
metal replaces the screw and is soldered 
between the cappings. Tlio splint is tlniily 
cemented to the teeth and mastication is tlius 
rendered possible. 

This method was described in flu* journal of 
the Royal Ainny Medical (Jorps by several 
dentists who visited the French sc.liools at tlio 
Val de Grace, l5colo Dontaire, No. .‘h) Auxiliary 
Hospital of the (h’oix Rouge and tlio American 
Ambulance at Neuilly. 

The stretching of scars was possilile because 


new “ scar-tissue is easily strotelu'd and doe.- 
not tend to contract again. Stretclang was 
carried out by an ingrnioiis arrangement of 
wliat were praetit*ally wi'dges of vulcanite 
driven in by degrees against the hard sear until 
the latter gave way Ix'fore them. Artificial 
jaws made of vuilcanito could then, \\ iH‘ces.sary, 
be maile and plaei'd in position. These arti- 
ficial jaws naturally made all the ditference 
ill the patient’s appearance, remli'ring his 
deformity negligible and ensuring for him 
that comfort of mind whicli must, in other 
cirenmstanees, have been lost irretrievably. 

Fv'en more iH inarkablo was the worlv aecom- 
]ilislied in respect of otlier regions of the faiH*. 
Indeed, this work had a draniatii*. ijuality. As 
the result of it, that wbieli was unlx'arable to 
the eyes beeami* onet* again normal in a|ip(*ar- 
ance and mi*n were nseued liteially from th<' 
very doejis of despair. 

The inethotl adopted in tlx'se ease,-, was first 
to soeuro a gimd healing of the original wound 
and then to taki^ a [dastcr mould. 'Tlio skin is 
iirst oiled and tlien the plaster ap| lied, and a 
fmv minutes later the cast is taken, 'riioreafter 
the procedure is as follows : 

“The mould liavhng been obtained, it is dri<Hl, 
french chalked, and a c^lay or plast icine sijno •/(* 
is obtained from the mould giving a positive 
modi'l of the jiatieiit’s dressi'd wound a.iid the 



KVACUATION OF WOUNDED BULGARIANS BY THE GERMAN RED CROSS. 
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surrnnndin^ Jic'iilthy t i.s.siics ; tliis is fixed to a 
hoard on a inodollin^ stand and a sitting from 
tho patient with undressed wound is obtained. 
Modelling now commences uial such art as tlif‘ 
Rculptor may possess is ])rought to tlio test. 

. . . Tho sculptor having eompleted his 
model, he procec'ds to east, it and j)rocures 
the plaster positive of th(5 wound and its 
Burroiinding strue.t uivis. Anotla*!* sitting is 
obtain! *d and the j tortious which are to bo 
liiddoti eventually by the metal plate arc 
modelled in clay or wax, the edg<'S being 
bhaidc.'d to t in; uninjureil jiorlitins of lace, tliiis 
<*rhi(d'iv!dy masking anv' t raee ol wrainds. M’Jiis 
is once more inould<*d in plaster, and tho edge 
of jirojioscid plate l)eing marked !)n the negative 
a e.ast is obtained, (‘dges an; trimmed t!> mark- 
ing, and the model is r(‘ady to have tho arti- 
fiiaal eye fittefl to the lids ; this is done from 
tho back of the; model. Tlio plaster ('yoball is 
dug out, tlio requisite thiekness of lids is care- 
fully workt'd dnun, tlie glass ey(;s ])lacod in 
position, and tin; !‘(lg<*s of the lids made good 
with th(' plast<*r. 

“The model is imw takf'U to tlu? <*leet roly per, 
whercs an ('xaet nqiroduetion by galvano- 
plast ii; deposit is made; in virgin copp(‘f .|\-in<*h 
in thic'knoss. Tliis is hnally w('ll coated with 
silv(;r. Tliiii bands arc'i soldc*red in on tlio 
ba.(;k to (damp tlu* eye* in place. . . . ddu* final 
sittings an* devoted t(j pigmentation of tlu* 



HXEKClSlNt; THE ELBOW AND 
SHOUI.DER JOINTS. 


plate. . . . Tho results of this work were 
good boyontl tlio most sanguine expectations 
and proved how much can bo accomplished 
giv(*n the will to achieve, infinite patience and 
a high sense of duty.”* 

Finally the French led the way in regard 
to the deformities caused by stiffness after 
wounds had healed. Early in 1915 the Grand 
Palais at Paris was (ionverted into a hospital 
for the physical treatment of sick and wounded 
soldiers, among whom a very largo proportion 
suffered from disabl(?d lunbs. The hospital 
included many separate departments, all under 
sldlled medical direction, for baths, electricity, 
massage, movements (by hand and apparatus), 
and radiology. 

It was soon found that tlie apparatus wliich 
gave the best results was the so-called eau 
courante bath or “ Whirlpool Bath.” Tho 
object of this bath was to subject tho injured 
limb to high temperature and moisture and 
continuous movement in a circular current 
(jf w^ater. The motion might be that of a 
gentle stream or of a miniature whirlpool. 
T'he degre<^ of lunit varied from 104° to 122° F. 
- -usually as much heat was administered as 
could conveniently be borne. Tho imniersion 
was from 15-20 minutes daily. 

The results of the use of this bath passed all 
expectations, and it was calculated that a huge 
sum, ])ut as high as £80,000 per month, w^as 
savt'd the> Frt'iich Government in pensions. 
Men who appeared t(.> bo hopelessly crippled 
were relieved and often so far regenerated ns 
to be fit for active service again. Milder cases 
recovered after short periods of treatment. 

This work soon attracted attention, and a 
Committee of the Koyal Society of JVbxhciiKs 
Balnookjgieal Section, went to Paris to investi- 
gate it. They reported in favoiurablo terms, 
and efforts were made to have the trc*atment 
install(‘d and begun in haigland. 

His doctor, therefi^re, followed the soldier 
back into ordinary life, and indeed did not 
relinquisli care of him until, so far as human 
pow'or could achieve, ho had been returned t o 
the full citiz(*nship of liis world. The horrors 
of war were tlms mitigated in yet another 
direction and a guarantee given to tho soldiers of 
the now armies that their well-being was the 
aim and object of a vast corps of highly skilled 
devoted m(*n and women. The value of that 
ivssurancc cannot be overestimated ; it inspired 

* {Journal of Royal Army Mtdiral Corpn, March 1916), 
Paper by Captains Kiohard (’ruise and Somerville Haa- 
tiiig'^ ami Sergeant Derwent Wood, A.K.A. 




A FRENCH FIELD HOSPITAL IN AN ANCIENT CHURCH. 
In the aisle of a church, near the Aisne River. 
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11 stron^^ of (loiifidoncc, iiud ifc did much 

to light on tlic sorrow mid anxiety of those to 
wlioiu the soldier’s welfare was tlio chief con- 
sideration in life. When from time to time 
stati'iiK'nts regarding those great advances were 
published, the utmost satisfaction was awak- 
eiM‘d in the public mind, which responded by an 
inereased geiKTosity towards auxiliary ng<*neios 
of rc'lief likf' the Hritish lied (’ross a.nd tlu‘ 
Soeirt y of St. .lolm. 

'I’lius tb(' doctor infiucueod ojiinion at homo 
a.'^ profoundly a-; lie inlluenced it in the trenclios. 
llis da\s wen^ full days a.nd liis work spread 
before him witlaait limitation. Tlis it was to 
<*bo(ist; the matc'iial of war in the light of 
war ex])eri('uei', to see that the material was 
Irought to full niatiu’ity of pre[)aratioii lor 


Mio ordeal about to bo encountered, to guard 
jealously the health, happiness, and comfort 
of the men who had given themselves into 
his liands, to inspire them with confidence 
in their hour of trial, to shield them from the 
small as well as the great troubles of cam- 
paigning, to build up bet\veen them and the 
unseen enemy, disease, a strong buttress, 
to heal them when fallen, and finally to win 
for them rt^liof from the effects of thedr injuries. 
It will stand to tlie everlasting honour of these 
army doctors that they wen^ wortliy of this 
high calling. Through the long days of 
doubt and danger tho mind of tlie soldicT, 
ever bright, and hopeful, was, indei‘d, the 
mirror of tlieir labours and the measure of 
tlieir acliiev (,‘nient. 


CHAPTER CXVIll 


THE TRAGEDY OF SERBIA. 


Situation at end oe 1914 — 4'he 'I n puts Ktidemic and Kim.iek WOkk A 'rKRitiiiM': W'intek- - 
Austrian 1*reh»a rations for >se\v I nvasion— British Contingunt at llEutiKADE 4 ’iie “ 4'b:rror 
OF THE Danuhe: ” — Stri«:n(;tii of Serbian ArmY' 4’nE Negotiations with nuLcARiA — S erbian 

pRlCl’A RATIONS AND DISPOSITIONS - llOM BA RD M ENT OE I ? E L(; RA D E - ( 'ROSSI NG OE THE DaNIOIE -- 

lluiAiARTAN Invasion of Serbia— Anala'sis of Operations Serbia's IIopiouess J^liciit on 
October 21, 1915 — ^1'iie (Jreat Ketreat--A Nation in Fij<!HT— Serbian Heroism — Arrival 
at the ('oast Serbian Armies Fmb vrked at Duraz/o I’hE Kailuri: of the An(;uo-Kren(!h 
Keeief Expedition W ithdraw al to Salonika. 


T is now iiccc'ssary to tell tlio trii^ie story 
of S(‘rbia in tlu‘ year 1915. 

It will reiiieiiilx'red liow triuiii- 

phanlly (lie St*rf)iaii army, muler Marshal 
Jhitiiik, liad, in th<‘ last days of 1914, driven 
th(' invading Austrians out of the eounlry. 
d'lie Austrians had invadc’d witli tive army 
eorjis, advancing simultaneously from the 
north .and nort li-w f'st . t^'or a. month the 
Serbia, ns, ult(T-ly lacking anmiuiiit ion for theii- 
guns a.nd almost destitut<* of carti'idges for 
their rifles, had fallen liack, fighting gallantly, 
Avhemw'cr ojjport unity ()rfen‘d, with tla* bayonet. 
Lat(^ in November supplies of Fremdi ammuni- 
tion, sent at the urgent insistent* of th(‘ 
Ilritish (loMTnment, reachral tlain. Thus 
strengtlaTiod, they turia'd upon their c*nemy, 
and the <‘arly days of I4eccmber saw one of th(‘ 
most extraordinary (?am}iaigns in the whok* 
history of war. 

The Austrians had grown over-confident, 
believing that the resistance of Serbia was 
already broken. They had suffered their front 
to become unduly extended, their coinmuni- 
eations and movements were hampered })y the 
mud. At fii*st they offered stubborn resistan(;e 
to the impetuous assaults of the rejuvenated 
enemy ; but they were beaten at every point. 
Foreed to fall baek all along the line, fliey 
Vol. VII.— Fart 88. 


IxM'ame disorganized. 'J’he dillieulties of trans- 
port among the liills, with evei*y valley a sea 
of mud and ri\'<*rs ov(‘rflo\\ ing tht‘ir banks, 
weiH‘ tTiormoiis. 'I'la* Serbians ga.\'e tiR*m no 
r(‘sf. 'l’h(‘ refr(‘af rapidly deg(‘n(‘ra.f ( mI into an 
inglorious flight, and in th(‘ last, days th(^ 
Austrians s<M*m fo have ha,d m» flmught cxc(*pt 
1 o cscapi*., disembari'a.ssing Ihtans ‘lv('s (^f c'VtT'y- 
thing that imp(‘d(‘d their fliglit and k'aving 
enormous booty iu the hands of the victors. 
Hefgrack* itself, which had bciai occupied on 
|)f‘eember I (N.S.), was (‘vacaiati'd again on 
l)e<*eml>er I (O.S.). d’la* i*nd of the y<‘ar saw 
not an enemy left on Serbia,?! soil, »ind iimong 
the l)ooty which the Aust rijms l(‘ft behind thcMii 
were {i}))>roxiumt<‘ly (id, 000 ])risoncrs. 

It, shcaild l)c‘ stated at, once, inasmuch >is all 
immiier of rumours to the contrary ohtaiiaci 
pulilicity iu tin* f iern?an jind Austri»ui Press, 
that, though the* Austrians, in th<‘ir occupation 
of Slaihatz anti otln*r towns mid villages ef 
ntH’l h-w t'stcrii Serl)i?i, had fx'laivcd with till 
the “ fright fuhn‘ss ” whicli the (Jcrnains prac- 
tised in Belgium.* the Scrlmins trt'att'd their 
prisoners with the utmost humanity. Tla* 
Austrian oOieers at Nish wei^e adrnirjibly 
accommodated iind given the greatt'st possible 
freedom, d'hey were permitted to wander 
Vo). HI., pyi. :B?4 foil. 
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THF GREAT TREK SOUTHWARD. 

Serbian artillerymen brinfliin^ their gun up a steep incline. 


jihont llir fowii for purpose's of skt'lcliin^ mid 
the' like* nlniosl uu^umrclcd, mid wero e‘ii- 
cournm'tl lo oiyani/t' various kinds of onh'r- 
iainuM'uts mid sports for their mnus<‘n\ont.. 
Ily liio middle of summer it was a. eoiiimou — 
and o))\'ious — jolvi' amonij: tlaan that tliey 
were all j^rowin^ too fat for tlieir uniforms. 
And this was at a time when the whoh* popula- 
tion of Serliia was, as ^^ilI In* st*cn, sulTi'nii}^ 
i;reat ]iri\ations. 

As for till' private soldiers, tliey were tri'ated 
with eonspieuous lenii'iiey, and were employed 
in the' most friendly way in a ^j:r(‘at number of 
eapaeitii's. 'riironjjliont the* year the steward 
(»f the Diplomatii* Ulub at Nish was an Austrian 
jirisoiu'r, who had forna'rly b«'en a waiter at 
1 h(' ('arll«)n Hotil, in London, 'riiey were 
('inployed as e*oaehm<‘n, ns eab drivers, and as 
prixate servants; they wt'n' used for road- 
nuMulin*^ and takin^^ < are of parks and ])ublie 
gardens, and, espeeially, they were used as 
hospital orilerlies. 'Their life was always 
easier, and tlu'ir food no worse, tlian that of 
the soldiers of t)i(' S(‘rbian ariity. They liad 
to sutlei* the liardslii])s eoinnion to all the 
Serbian }ieo])le. but nevt'r bi'yond their share. 
'Tliat th('v inenvi>ed thos<* hardshijis h>r the 
whole population, on the other hand, is eertain. 


'J’lio niajorit^y of th(^ l>risoners wen' 

captured in the li^^hting of what is known as 
tlm Battle of the Kolubara. ; tliat is, in the 
extreme north-w(‘st of the country, and tluTe 
they W(‘re at tirst ('oncent rated in emnps about 
Valievo. Jt was in these eaniiis that tlie 
t(‘rril)le typhus seonrgi' originated, which 
ju’obahly cost more Serbian li\('s than all the 
fighting of the previous winter. 

Typlins is eomnnmieab'd cliiefly, and jiro- 
hably only, liy lice. 'The ttaiiiiorary crowding 
of the prisoners in masses in restricted quarters 
was uiiavoidalile. In th(‘ hitter winter weather 
tlic'v probably herded together even more 
closely t han was necessary. Th(» inultitilica-tion 
of tile lice and comnnmieat ion of the disease 
wlien once it started, were inevitable. Froir 
t lu‘ jirisonors it spread t o the Serbian army ; and 
the Serbian soldiers, after (be hardships which 
they liad goiii' through and the scanty diet on 
which, even after tlieir victory, they liad to 
subsist, were emaciated and in no condition to 
resist disease. Tlie mortality was dreadful. 
From tlie army, as soldiers began to return to 
tlieir homes on leave, the typhus spread 
throughout the country. Nobody knows xvhat 
(he actual loss of life' from this cause xvas during 
the tirst half of 11)15 ; but it has been estimated 
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that there were probably not less (luui 200,000 
deaths. 

Serbia then was almost destitute of doctors. 
At the outbreak of war there had only been 
some 1150 doctors in the coimtry, and of tlussi* 
over 100 had died on service. What remained 
w(‘ro not eianigli for the nei'ds of tla* army 
alone, so the civil population of the country 
as a whole was absolutely without meilical 
advice or ixssistancc. In her distress, Serbia 
a[)i)ealed to her Allies, ih^ first request, 
addressed to France, llussia, and Great llritain, 
was for 100 doctors from each and for medical 
supplies. Fac*h comitry, when appealed to, 
responded ]jromptly according to its ability, 
as did also tJie United States. An International 
Sanitary Commission was organi/ed w ith liead, 
quart(‘rs at Nish, under Sir Kal[)h l*ag(‘t 
as Chairman. '^I'he 100 doctors whom Fran(‘e 
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had a mission at Kraguievatz. Great Britain 
poured in hospital units and supplie s ; and, in 
addition, seait Col. Hunter with Lieut.-Col. 
Stammers and lU) doctors of the ll.A.^I.C., to 
whom tlie Serbian Govtaninent (ait rusted the' 
immediate w'ork of fighting tlu‘ advance of 
typhus over the country. 

Colonel Hunter acteti vigorously. For 15 
days all railway communication was stopped, 
and when it was resumed, until the entl of tla* 
yt'ar, on the main line noi'th from Nish and on 
flic branch lines to LVatslai, Kraguievaf/ aiul 
X^iliiwo, no carriag('s were permitted to be 
used but w ood(‘n-si‘at('d third-class vehicle's, 
from which every shred of fabi-ic or upholster\' 
was stripped away. "J’hest' hart' wootlen in- 
teriors wert5 scrubbt'd and disinfect‘‘il with 
formalin twery day. A cordon of sanitary jind 
tlisinfect iug stations was drawn across tht‘ 
country fr«»m west tt) iMst . All soldiers’ 
wjis stopped. In the northern part/ of tho 
country, abovt^ this lint', (.'oloncl Hunter’s sltdY 
set to wt)rk tmtl ] uaet i«'ally disinfecletl anti 
inotadatt'd (against t-^phoitl anti cliolera) the 
w'liok' Serbian Jirmy. In all tin' tt)wns anti 
\ illagt's, every rt'stau?‘ant, hott'I, or i)lace of 



THE ENEMY'S ADVANCE ON USKUB. 

Serbian artillery on the way to a positicn in the endeavour to stop the enemy's advance. 
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publics ontert Hiniumit was comprlh'd to close 
its doors for frortaiii hours in the forenoon and 
aftcTiioon, anrl in tliose hours tJie floors, walls, 
tables, and chairs f)f (*vf‘ry room to which the 
public had acf;ess w(*re s<*rubbed and disin- 
fected. Hy these drastic iiK asures the epidemic 
was siie(!essfully cheeked and was pratrtically 
confined to tin* northern lialf of the country, 
liy the beginning of April, 1915, it was ap£)arent 
that the scf)urg(^ wns declining. Hy the 
beginning f)f June, typhus was to all intt*nts 
and purpose's extinct. 

All authorities are agreed that no luie who 
w'itiK^ssed the liorrors of tlu' winter 1914-1915 
in Serbia could ever forge t th(‘m, nor, probably, 
can anyone* w ho chd injt witiu'ss them imagine 
how' te'rribk* th(‘y were. Se'rbia was already 
exhaust(*d by war. l‘nietie.ally the whole 
manhood of the* ce)untry was in the army, and 
agriculture had b('e*n left te> the* veay old mem, 
the? wemien, imd gening eliildren. 'the* sup])ly 
of hejiiH* products, then, was inevital)ly r(‘eluce‘<l. 
Almost all its impejrte'd articles Se'rbia had feu* 
many y(*ai*s be*en ae*custe)me*d te» draw fre)m 
the? neerth. 'riu're* w>is a time* wh(*n Austriei 
furnishe'd the gr(*at bulk of goods to the Serbian 
inarkeit. but of late years, in the'ir characte*ristic 


way, the (Jennans had gradually shouldered 
their Austrian friends out and Jiad obtained 
control of a great jjart of the trade, even 
tlK)ugh they had habitually sold their goods 
under Hritish names — cards of (Borman imita- 
tion jewellery labelled in English “ real gems,” 
ch(*ap (Jerman cutlery stamped “ Jlest Shef- 
field,” writing jjaper made in Berlin with the 
wattrmark “Royal Parchment,” or “Crown 
Stationery,” matchboxes (but these were 
AiLstrian) bearing the portraits of King George 
and Queen ^Tary, of the Prince of AValcs, and 
Lord Roberts. This confession of the superior 
reputation of British goods in the Balkan 
mark(*ts must have had its humiliation for 
German manufacturers, but they di<l not seem 
to mind, so Jong as they did the trade. But 
with tlu* outbreak of war that trade* stopjx’d. 

hrom that moment Serbia could no longer 
draw any su])plies from the north. She had to 
rely for her imports on the one single-track line 
of railway from Salonika ; and, before she could 
receivi* goods by that line, she had to make new' 
tradi* connections wdth CJreat Britain or other 
countries- not in itself an easy thing in tinx* 
of war. The capacity of that railway lira? w as 
furtlier taxed ahvays to its utmost cajiacity 



ON THE NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

Germ.„ engineers repairing the line which was torn up by the Serbian, to hinder the enemy’s advance. 
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IN THE SERBIAN MOUNTAINS. 

German supply column travelling through a pass, with a hlc of Serbian prisoners. 


in the^ carriage of war innlorinls and hospital 
.supplies, and great quantities of goods also 
earno that way to Ihilgaria and for destinations 
iM^yond, Tlie diflieiilty of getting into Serbia, 
tluTofore, the ordinary neec'ssities of life, lei 
alon(^ any eoniforts, was pnxligious. The 
<*f)untry was almost strippc'd of luxuries ; and 
for the masses of the people it vNas a question 
only of supporting life by the simplest possible 
means and on the slenderest ]^ossible diet. 

It was on a land thus destitute and a people 
thus enfeebled that fell, first, the winter fighting 
which gave some 40,000 wounded to be (;ar(‘d 
for in hos])itals wliere no hosjjitals were, and, 
second, the still wors(^ scourge of typhus. 
With the typhus also were oth<‘r diseases, 
enteric and scarlet fever and dysc^ntery and, 
later in alarming proportions, scurvy as a 
direct result of the poverty of the diet. In t lie 
first months, and until the early spring, therc^ 
was no hospital accommodation for treating 
separately the various kinds of patients. "J^he 
wounded in battle, the typhus patients, those? 
suffering from small-pox, scarlet fever, enteric, 
or any other disease — all had to be treated 


together. Nor w(*r(‘ there any hospital staffs 
or any m(‘diea) supplies. l)(‘vol(‘d nurses, 
single-handed, without a, doctor or surgi'on to 
help, strove' to can* for, perha|)s, a eoiqile (»f 
hundred patients of all kinds, who we'n? laid, 
eneli touehing the iK'xt , on tiu' floor of, it might 
lx*, a wareliousf* or school. It was not in some' 
eases ev(*n possible' to f*arry thu dead eiut daily. 
The* de*ad might lie' fe)r hours hf'side t he' living ; 
and as se)e)ii as a. y)lae'(' was v»ie*a.nt some' eine? of 
the de)ze'ns waiting hael to he hre>ught in te) fill 
it. 'the sanitary e*onditie>ns in seimo of these 
se)-caMe*d Imspitals we'H' appalling ; and it is not 
1 e) he weuuie're'd at t h.it eve'ry country England, 
bVane'e, Kussia, and tlie' ITnite'd States alike' 

- gave* many ])r('cie)us lives e^f de)e‘tors and 
nurses and hospital assistants before the.) fight 
weis we>n. 

I'e) give^ here any detailed account of what 
was then deaie; in Se*rbia wejuld he impejssihle. 
It must sufliere* te> say that e)f tlif' Britisli hospital 
units wliich did fine we)rk must be rrK‘ntioned 
Lady I’aget’s liospital at Ske)pli(* ; ].,ady Wim- 
bome’s liospital at the same place (though that 
withdrew from Serbia in the beginning e»f .jiily) ; 

H 8--2 
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ON rilH NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

Serbian uutpost }iuardiii}< the single track of tVie Nish>Sa1onika Hallway which connected the main 
Serbian Army in the north with the allied troops to the south. 

Di*. .Inmt's hrrry s Imspital at \ rnjatska i^aiija, at Xisli. Nor sJioiild montign bo omitted of 
and tin* two l\»'d ( I’oss units at tin* sana* j)la<*(‘ Sir 4’lioinas wlio, out/ with liis 

uiahr Majoi' Hanks: the Scottish Women, yai-lit (now tlii' Hos])itHl Sliip) took 

undtM’ l)octor ln‘i:lis, at Kraixuiexat with the partii's of nurses and ^j^roat quantities of 

branch nmlcr 1 )i\ llul<*lic>on al \’aIie\ o ; Mrs. mt'diral st ori's, on sueressive trij)s, earning ^’oat 

St. ( lair St o))art s held lio.'-pit al, also at Kragiiie- grat it ud»' frtim t h(‘ Serbian peoi^le of all classes, 

\'at/, and. alter its reorganization utidi'r Dr, while, in addition, by his writings after his 

Asplaml. t lu' W ounded \llies at the sam*' plae«% liivt trip in January-.bVbruary, 1915, lie did 

and tla* two f.ui nets' units at Ikdgrade aiul much to arouse public sentiment in England 

Hozanwat/. I lu're wen' otiu'r Hritish units in to an understanding of the extreme needs of 

Serbia; atul by midsummer the staffs of all the sit uat ion. 

combint'd numbered not le>,s than .“>00 pi'rsons. Tiie earnestness of the efforts which Kngland 

All were under the direction ot Sir Kalpli Paget matie in this ri'spect to help Serbia in her distress 
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nuiy serve as some mitigation of w hatever blame 
there may be for the failure to help laa* also in 
due season in the now trials wliieh were pre- 
paring for her. 

That Austria would aeeept her huiuiliatiou 
and defeat as final was liardly to be ('\[)(H led. 
She had bt‘en shauied in the eyes <»f all the 
world; and, above all, (Jenuan iia-itatiou and 
eonteinpt for lu r iiK'apaeity W(‘n* oul'^poken. 
\'ery (‘arly in the year Ihlo, therefon', (lare 
began to be talk of a iviuvvvchI invasion. Ansi rian 
otlieial cohuuuh iifods, issued at the laul of th(‘ 
year, explaining a, way lh(‘ disa.st“r whieli luul 
oeeurred, said that the Army “ awaits new' 
<*oinbats/’ and — 

AVilh respect to St'rliia. ti finilt hits hiMMi <*oininit tod, 
which, how over, will ht' set nyilil. It is said thai (Jonoral 
J’oliorok proiiiisod to coii<|uci* hct'oiv < 'hrist in<is, but 
war has not to ho tinishod in a h\od tiiiu' lik<' hiisiiiCHH ; 
It has to bo cuatirmod until the vi<-tory is tinal. 

Apparently, prt'parations wt'rt' tiel usilly set 
on foot for a st'eond invtision tlait winter. Sonu^ 
20h,0()0 nitai wt'n^ massed at Sera jevo, tuid th<‘re 
w tis ttvlk of ti eoiubin(‘d Aust ro-( ha’iuan foret* 
being foriited of 400.000. Kuiuours on tht* sub- 
jt'et W’ere plentiful during tlx' first llirt'e itioiiths 
of lOlf); and it must be assumed Unit flit* 
plans wer<‘ abandoiu'd only in di'ferenee to tin* 
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LADY PA(;HT. 

mueli grt'ttler tiffensive whieh was jirt'paring 
tigainst the Jlussitms in (hilieia. 

Metmwhik' th(‘ St rbian army wtis resting. 
If. Wits still, in spite of all its suflerings, fluslu'tl 
with vietory atid \<‘r\’ eonfidi iit of ifst^lf ; 
a,nd, its if, Itt'eanu' {ippjirenl thal no immediaft' 
ii.flaek from Austria was to be apprehiatded, 
jirojeefs for a Seibijin oltensixe on. the north 
begiui to titke form. In this olfensivt' it, wiis 
expt'eted t lait file small 1 nl eriait ional h’oree 
whieh laid liet'ii sent to assist in I h(' dtd'taiee 
of Delgrjtdt* and the Djiimbe front, imdt'r Dear- 
Admintl 'rrouliridge, would bt* able f.o render 
effeefi\ <‘ help. 

'File Hnfi.'-h eontingiait in tin's Tnf(‘rnatioinil 
Loree consisted of less t lam 00 men, with four 
2 gun hilt t <*ri<*s of na\ al 4'7 guns, under Li('ut.- 
( 'oinnaind(‘r ( '. L. K(*rr, ILN., who Jilso laid 
ii diminutixe boiit, lainllv' juoi'i^ than a fug, 
whieh wiis fitted with ji toi’pedo tula* and 
earrunl ii nau’hine gun and b'‘<*ame famous jis 
77<e Terror of the Dmmhc. The guns were 
nainiu'd chiefly by Serbian jirt illerymen. A 
body of .‘50 nairines, under Abijor 15. \. lOliot, 
ILAl.L.L, and Lieut, (horge lliilloek, Iv.lNT., 
laid charge of the mine-work for previaifing 
the enemy from making free use of tlu' river. 
In addition to the J5rilish m('mbers, th(? force 
irielud(‘d a battery of Hussiiin guns, t w'o Fn'ueh 
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) 4 uns, and a party of Krcnicli aviators. Iho 
Kiv'iich airrnori did admirable work, both in 
r<?oontiuis^ara*(.‘ and in fij'htiiig. TJioy ostab- 
lislird a asoondancy over the Austrian 

airmen wlio occasionally ina.d(* incursions into 
Serbia from across the riv<‘r, tlu‘. famous 
aviator i*aulhan, in particular, wlio had been 
one of the most brilliant acTial performers in 
the days before the war, bfMiij' d(‘cora1ed for a 
])ri<*uliarl V tlasliinj^ piece ot work. J^e was 
aloiKi at tlic lh‘l; 4 ra.de aerodronu* wlam four 
hostile machines came from across tlie Danube. 
Kisine to nu'i t them, he cut (na* out from its 
(!ompa.ni< »ns and, cliasinj^ it oser tin* rivnn*, 
shot it down so that it fell a little way on tlu^ 
Austrian sid<‘. Paulhan follow(‘d, dt'seemdinj:' 
U) sonu' .‘ihO met r(‘s, and drop[)(‘d a bomb on 
thf‘ wreckap* of the ('iiemy machine, to make 
<|uite sure of his work; an<l tla'ii, k‘st tlu‘re 
sla)uld 1 m‘ any doubt <»f his feat, doseemded 
still lower a.nd photo^J^ra plied th(^ debris. All 
this was doiu* while he was undiT hr(‘ from 
Austrian mms and while the other eix'iny 
macliines, thoujj:h tlu’V had retn^ated, \\en‘ 
st ill in t h(' air. 


Distinction was also won for the British force 
by Lieut. -Commander Kerr, who, witli his little 
Terror of the Danube^ succeeded in torpedoing 
one of the big Austrian monitors which made 
their base (and never dared to come away from 
it) jiLst beyond vScmlin in the Save, an achieve- 
ment for which he received the D.S.O., whi o all 
the members of the boat’s crew were given 
Distinguished Conduct Medals. On another 
occasion ho succeeded in tempting one of tlio 
enemy’s picket boats (a craft considerably larger 
than the Terror^ looking like a miniature 
Dreadnought and mounting two machine guns) 
<»n to a prepared mine-tield where it was 
destroyed. The wr(H;k stranded on a corner of 
Kojara Island, in mid-stream ojjposite to 
Jielgrade, where, after IMajor Elliot and his men 
had plundered it of all that was worth taking 
away, it remairKnl a conspicuouii landmark 
throughout tlu‘ summer. 

It is known to have bc‘en the intention to 
furnish Admiral Troubridgi* with a considerably 
larger forci^ if (events in the Dardanelles had 
taken a more fortunaf(‘ cours(\ Ih’cparations 
were mad(' in Hc'lgrade for a much large r con- 
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tingont, hilt, ns has htM'n said, the riunibor 
of Ih’itisli iK'vor ac<un.lly r<‘ticlK‘<l 90. 

The o])j('r( of (lui Tnti'riuit ioiinl Force was to 
assist ill ilie rivt'r d(‘f(*TH*(‘ of f^<‘Igrnd('. Hcl- 
grjule itself eoultl, as a. iTiatt(*r of fact, never lie 
defondi'd. Apart fnaii tlu’ facility witli which 
hos(iI(* a<*rop1ancs could n'aeh it to drop hoinlis, 
it was always at tlie mercy of the Austrian 
guns across the river, just as the S('rl)ia.ns could 
at any time ha\'(^ dcstroy<*d the town of Scinlin. 
At first th(*re was, indei'd, a good deal of 
shelling of both towns, hut in Fehruary, 191. ■», 
after a ]iarticula.rly spiteful homha,rdni(*nt of 
Belgrade', the British guns turia'd tlu*ir atbai- 
tion on Scinlin w ith such de'terminat ion that 
tho Austrians sent a parlemoUa irr uiah'r a w hite* 
flag aer.oss the river in a rowboat to ])ropo^e 
a friendly agreement under which (*a,cli side 
sliould refrain from shelling the other’s city, 
both eonfuiing their attentieai to flu* ('iiemy 
batteries, or other l(‘gitimate military objec- 
tives, on the opfiosito shores. I’hough th(^ firo- 
posal came from tho Austrians, it was cordially 
\v€*lcom<‘d by the Serbians, who, as w ill be seen 
later, w'ore very proud of their capital city and 
very willing that it should escape rough usage. 
The agreement, then, wais made, but, like 
most things in tho war w hich dcjiendod only on 


Austrian or (Jerman good faith, was imper- 
f<‘<*tly U<‘f)l on tilt* Austrian ^idc. S(‘v<*ral times 
during the suimnor the enemy dropped s1k‘11s 
into Belgrade with an accura(*y which was not 
accidental. 

A much more important task for Admiral 
Trouhridge’s force, then, than the actual 
defending of Ik'lgradt* was the lioMing of that 
si'ction of the ri\’er so that the enemy craft 
could luit use it. d’la* .Austrians had originally 
seven, and, after Lieut 'ommandcr K'crr's 
f'xploit, six monitors hen*, h<*sides sundry 
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Ixiats. H \\ MS a t’orc<‘ siilHicirni to liavo 
Auslria an riuuinoiis achaTjtap*, \vh(‘thtT 
I’or ()fT(*nc<’ or alon;.'; the \vliol(‘ of tlu‘ 

noi’tlurn fi’oiit, if i( had Ixtai froo to in<»v<* 
ahoiit. It iir\(‘r was Durinj; tlio wholo 

of tin* suiiniHT none of tlu' Austrian l)oats, 
except tlie one whose w r('ekae(> (ay on Kojara. 
Island, dared to eomu down into the Danuhe 
below th(' jiinetinn witli tla‘ Save. They wen‘ 
kept penned up Ix'hind Senilin, w Ik'IH' they 
could be seen at an\ t iine in line w eat l>er I Jirough 
a tek'scope fmni the heiulits about Jk*l^rad<' 
and wla*re they were prote<’ted by booms 
atrainst t li<* imperl inent attentions of tlie VV/ve/*. 
In <*ase of vSui-biiin inxasimi of Austria, it was 
particularly <le'^iiable that th<' enemy monitors 
should bi- pnwented from inliaferinj: with the 
erossin.u of t he I'ix t'r. 

That tiu' plans for a Serbian offensixe be<xan 
to take form soen after the talk of a lu'w 
Austiian inxasion died out lui'^ aln'ady been 
mentioned, Seiliia dmibtless diil not expect 
svieh an offensive lo be an isolated inovi'ineiU 
on her part aloiw'. She may well have dreamed 
ot a. uniti'd “ push ' in whicli Italy, on et>min‘^ 
ii\to the war. would coo])erat«’ on Serbia's 
left and Hnmania iiiieht interxeiK' on lua* right. 
Some time the eorrespond('iu*e may be ])ub- 
lished whieli will show how far a concerted plan 
had bei'ii worked out. 

M'he Serbians, and I'spec'ally tht' Serbian 
rank and (ile, were impatient for an advanet*. 


and duWng^ the moidli of May and until w(*ll 
into June it seemed lilaJy that St*rbia would 
inak<‘ the /^n'ai adventure on her own account. 
X'arious date's, from the middle of May till the 
end of tlie st'eond week in June, wc're more or 
less authoritatively fixed for tlie beginning 
of the crossing of the Danube. 'Pho Inter- 
national Force at Helgradi' xvas almo.st liourly 
expt'cting t h(' intimation where the crossing 
was to b(' atti'inpted, so that it could make the 
neci'ssary y)r('])arations, for whicli a ])eriod of 
three days wcri' to be allowed it: and all 
Serbia was in a state of tension and restraira'd 
I'xeitement . 

M'ith th(' continuance' of the Russian retin'- 
ment and the conc»*ntrat ion of Italian effort 
on the Ison/«) front, any hope of a combined 
offensive had disa|)])('ared by about the middle 
of Juiu', I^or somi' time' aftc'ruards there were 
those who contima'd to urge on Serbia the 
ilesirabilit y of an offensive so as to entertain as 
many eni'iny troops on this front as po.s.sible. 
The Serliian (loverimu'nt and higher command, 
liowevi-r, bf'lii'Vi'd that tliey could best stTV^o 
tlie common <*ause by declining to take tho 
chances of an adxanci' wdiicli must necessarily 
be attendi'd by sonu' risk, and by keeping its 
army intact, for use in some future cooperative 
movement, and to bo a permanent menace 
to any (lerman advance in the direction of 
Constantinople. 

Tlie Serbian Anny numbered at this time 
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about 240,000 men of all arms, with 210,000 
bayonets. Tho country lias in all some 700 
miles of frontiers, and it was (‘xposod to attack 
both from the cast and the west. In any 
event, a large part of the army would have to 
be held back for tho protection of th(‘st> fron- 
tiers. The scant in(*ss of lines of (M.)iMimii]i- 
cation and the dinicuUies of tlie Danube cross- 
ing reduced the actual force which could bo 
effectively usihI in an ol'fcnsivo to tin* north, 
in the opinion ot llu; Serbian higlua’ command, 
to less than 100, 000 iikmi. l*i‘obably the in- 
vading army could not have exceeded 80,000. 
It did not a])p('ar that such a force could he 
of material service in diverting Aiist ro-CJ(‘rnum 
attention from the JIussian o[H‘rat ions. If n.ny 
serious calamity befell tlie expt'dilioii, how- 
ever, it would be a grave matter for Serbia, 
ringed around witli enemies as sliii was, and 
having already all her available foree under 
arms. She had literally no rc‘s<‘rves with 
which to make up for any losses. IJiuka* these 
(drcimistances the inert' eaiitious poli(»y seemed 
to bo the wiser one ; aial in this opinum Serbia 
had. tho support of Great Britain. 

Serbia, it has been said, wa.s <*x post'd tt> 
attack both from the west and tJit' t'ast. 'Fbat 
slie was exposed on the side of tlu' Austrian 
territory on the w’cst was obvious. Though 


less obvit>us to the world at large, Serbia her- 
self always hold that tho tlanger from Bulgaria 
tai the oast, was cvt'ii greater. TJie St'rbians 
never liatl any doubt of Bulgarian malevolence. 
In the events of tiio {)rocoding winter the Bul- 
garians hatl tlone all that, they could by raiding 
tln' railway line to pnnt'ut tlu'- aiiimunition, 
to whicli Serbia, owed licr li iumph ovnr Ausiriji, 
from ever !*<*aching her. Later, in .ljuuiary, 
Jhio, siiuihir raids laid taken place t)n a largi'i* 
senl«', and tlu-st“ again were follow (d by otlu'rs 
still more serious in tlie beginning <)f Ajiril. 
'I’he usual eliorts wia'i* made on the part, of Bui 
garia to obsiaii’e tlie faels, to ri'pi-esent tliat tho 
trouble arose entirel\ from a. revolt of Turkish 
inhabitants of Serbian teri-itor\, n.ud to diaiy, 
not only that. Bulga.rian soldii'i's wen' eon- 
cerned in the raid, but t'ven that it Ix'gan on 
the Biilgat'iaii sidij of tlie fi'iaiticr at all. At 
the worst, it wa,s elaimeil, certain hnjuihulji 
bands might. ha\e Ix'eii implicated. 

On the vSerbian side, the evideiici' went o\('i'- 
whelmingly to show that the I’aich'rs wi're 
mostly dressed in ri'giilar Bulgarian uniforms, 
that tin'y foiiglit with regulation ritk's a.ri(l 
machine guns, and that, they wen' discipliia'd 
and acted under ofliei'i’s as no hunitadjl bands 
<‘\'<'r did. In proof of tii(*ir (‘ontentions tlu' 
Serbians had in their possession the uniforms 
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and oquinmcTit of tho dead wlinin tho^raidor.'^ 
had l(^ft upon tho field. The Hulgariiin authori- 
ties, in reply, a.ssert(*d that if there \vere any 
Hiil^arian soldiers r*oneern<‘d they were jiien 
who had left the army and retinMi to civil lift*, 
and that if any rifles or ammunition wt*n* used 
th(‘y must- liave hem some uliieii w(‘re a<*ei- 
dentally left in peasants’ hands aftt'i* tlie war 
of ID 1:1. 

'rh(» writ(*r was at Strumit/.a sliortly after- 
\\a,rds, and he has hesidi* him as he writes som(‘ 
of th<^ earl ridees taken from I h(‘ dead Ihil- 
^arians. d’hey are /•(‘‘/illation eartrid^/es 
hearing/ (he date I !) I 1 . He saw. moreovi'i*, the 
army hooks found on the bodies of the d(‘ad, 
giving tlieir record with the colours ; and these 
in S(‘\'eral eases show(‘d that t h(‘ soldi(‘rs were 
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ol rt'ciMit (‘idist meni . D’here is, in fact, no douht 
t)f th(* lalst'iiess ol tlu' Hul^arian statemi'iits. 

I hi' S('rhians w(‘re lu'vi'r undi'r any inis- 
apprt'hi'nsion on this subji'ct. They nevi^r 
ri'^ardi'd Hul^aria's m-utrality as anything 
other than a M‘il(‘d hostility wltieh bided its 
timi'. It may be, a.s has been explained in a. 
pri'ci'dinj/ ehapti'r, that ('arly in tln' yi'ur — 
perhaps as lati' as March or April - Huls/arian 
su]>port miidit havi' been WT>n, by a sutVieient 
brib(‘, to the side ot t h(' Allies, to which in 
theory thi' sxinpathy ot thi' Huli/arian popu- 
lation, from traditional regard for liussia and 
gratitude to Kni/land, was bi'lievt'd to h^m. Hut, 
apart from Kin.u; Kt rdinand's well-known incli- 
nation to the (Vntral Iknvt'rs, it w'as notorious in 
the Balkans that the Bulgarian (leneral {Staff 


firmly believed in the ultimnto victory of Cer- 
many. Serbians, then, never had any patience 
with the sanguineness of those diplomats who 
clung throughout the .summer t (3 the belief in the 
[)ossibility of gritting Bulgaria’s cooperation. 
On th(? contrary, Serbia never kept less than 
.‘10,000 men, or one-oighth of her availablo 
army, wdthin (‘asy distance of the frontier at 
Struinitza, the troops being based on Voles. 
Towards hc^r friendly lu'ighbour on this side 
Ser})ia was compelled to stand pi'rpetually on 
guard no k'ss vigilantly than against her open 
ciHMuies on tlu' north and wi^st. 

Tliroughout th(^ summer Serbia stood thus 
on guard. Si^on after it was definitely reeog- 
iiisi'd that th(' Serbian ])roposal to invade 
vVustria had hi'i'ii abandoned, the thri'at of an 
Austrian attack on Serbia began to grow again. 
By (he c'lid of dune (lie threat appeari'd to Ix' 
lormidable. d’hi're w(‘re rumours of large 
concentrations on tin? north at Temesvar, and 
C)1 considerable troop movi'uu'nts along the 
valk'v th(‘ Maros. It was also said that two 
Austrian divisions had been moved down into 
Bosnia. Thanks to thc^ h’ri'nch airmen, how- 
(*vt‘r, t]i(‘ St'rbian ({(‘lu'ral Staff was kept well 
informed of all movements within striking dis- 
tanci' of th(* frontier, and the sumiiK'r passed 
without any sucli great conci'iit ration in close 
proximity to Si'rbian ti‘iTit(-)ry as to tlirriaten 
immi'diale danger. ^Meanwliile the Sr'rbian 
Ar?ny, now’ thoroughly ivsb'd, was increasing 
in (‘lliciency, and the lines of defence on the 
norl h and w est were continually being improved 
and st rengt hi'iu'd. 

rndt'r till' Serbian regulations all the male 
])opulation fit for ser\ ice was incorporated in 
th(‘ army. Thi're w^ere three bans, th(‘ first 
including men from 21 to .MO, the seiiond all 
n\en from MO to MS, and the third m(‘n from MS 
to 4.'!>. In addition, mi'u from 18 to 20 and 
from I.') to .lO wi'n' included in the Landsturin. 
Till' War Kstablishment contemplated: — • 

A. -Ten Infantry Divisions of 1st ban troops, 
each consisting of 4 regiments of 4 battalions, 
till' ri'giiiH'nt containing about i.oOO men of 
all ranks. With the division were .3 .scpiadrona 
of cavalry and an artillery regiment of M divi- 
sions of thive 4-gun batteries, or 30 guns. 
With tho miscellaneous divisional units, the 
full strength of an infantry division was some- 
thing over 10,000 men. Total, 10 divisiims, 
100 , 001 ). 

B. -Ten Infantry Divisions of 2nd ban troops, 
each division similar to tho.so of the 1st ban, 
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except tlijil Mie rej^imeiils (;uiil.ainfd only witli 2 four-^uii hoi>,«‘ batteries ; <>r a total 

3 battalions instead of 4. 4"ho total streiigtli tlivisionaT st reni^tli of aJxajt t,0(U) men. 4"ota.l 

of the division, tlierefore, wiis abcait 14.500 eavalry, 2 divisions, S.OOO. 

men. Total, 10 divisions, 115,000. E. -'riie Army 4Vf)o|)s. also 1st ban, con 

C. — Fifteen 4-l)attaIi<»n rej'inients of infantry sistinj^ of one howit/.er 1 ‘egiment of 5 ba.t-teries, 

(not nn^de‘ into divisions) of the 3rd ban. In one in<»nnt.ain artillery rej^iinent of 9 batteries, 

addition, this ban produced a few s(|iiadrons of and one fortress artillery reuimenl of 10 ‘^i<*jze 

cavalry and some batteries of artillery, wliieh irons, 

were equipped with a slovv-liring De Hanpe F.— The. I.iandsturin -slaaild on paper ha\** 

gun. Total. aV)out 80,000. firovided alxait 50 battalions, to be used tor 

D. —Two (.Javalry Divisions, 1st ban troops, irarrison duty, <m liners of (*oinmunicatiori, etc. 

eatrli of 2 brigades of 2 four-squadron regiments. The, total eombatant tor«*e ifurluded in thn 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN SHRBIA. 



livi' of Ihr c-alroorics shouhi Jimm- 

Minniintod, it, ssill In* si*(*ii, to l2/>,()00 

ini'll ; Iml, iiflrr all its ii^litin^. tin* Soriiian 
Vrmy in ItHa did not aiiioniit to moro than 
2h),(>d0. 'riic infantry in physiqno ami moral 
won' of a vory lii^h qualit y and, in the 0[)inion 
ot ooinpoti'iit ton'i^n observers, tlie field 
artillery, arinetl in tlie inaiii with 75 mm. 
(-nnisot- qiiiek lirin;; ttnns, n a.s extremel^'^ good. 
In addition, then* wen* the l)e Bange, siege and 
mountain guns mentioned above. Also 12t) 
7.5 Krnpp quick-firing guns, of the nearly 
5n0 captured from the Austrians, had been 
used to equip 40 additional Ibgun batteries, for 
whieli flu're was abumlanee of captured ammu- 
nition.*^ Tn all tlu re were about 500 quiek- 


Heavy ^un bein^ drawn alon^ a difficult road. 
Smaller picture: British and Serbian troops in tlic 
trenches. 

firing guns. Knch battalion of infnntr\ had 
two niachim'-giiris, the regulation infantry 
rifle being the 7 mm. Mauser. Serbia and the 
Balkans generally are not a country favourable 
to thc3 extensive use of eavalr\', which was the 
weakest ])art of th(' S<‘rbian organization.* 

The army, then, was small and there was 
no pos.sibility of increasing it from any resta’ves. 
On the other hand, the material was vt‘iy fine. 
The Brit ish Army doctors, from their experience 
in inoculating a largo proportion of the Siabiau 
sohlicry, declared them to be physically the 
finest lot of men iJiat they had ever serial. 
Their courage was imdoubied. Their di.sciplino 
was less rigid and moro informal than that of 
the groat Eiu'opoaii armies ; but the ovont« 
of the preceding autumn had shown that they 
could preserve their moral through all the dis- 
lu'artenmont of a month of rotiremont and 
defeat and remain well enough in hand to bo 
able to a.ssnmo the offensive with extraordinary 
dash and vigour. They had the one con- 
spicuous quality of having been inured to hard 
living and scanty faro from childhood, and were 
therefore able to fight almost without com- 
missariat. The feats of endurance on the part 
of some regiments, of the First and Third 
Amiies especially, in the winter fighting were 
almost incredible. The transport was practi- 
cally all by ox -wagons, which, though slow and 
cuinborsomo, are better adapted to the bad 

* Those oxpliiniitions supplomouf. tlie discussion of 
the Sorbiim stivagth givoa in Vol. II., pp. 2S.'5-7# 
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roatis iiiid hilly coiiiitiy t hjiii inon* 

v<'liides would he. A ll(M t of lioavy motor 
lorries had, indeed, Ixmmi imported from Kn^I.uid 
during the sumiin^r, hut tli(‘ us(‘ of t h<‘se was 
almost entirelN e(»nHn» d to -;«*rv inj; tin* dt‘feii- 
siv»'. positions oil tin liin* from \^die\o to Idj, 
where evcellt'iil militar\ loads had l)»*t‘n mado 
for th<*m. 

Tlioie jiositions, ho\\e\'(*r. wro* lu'xrr hrou^lil 
up to th(' slaiidani of modern \\a.rfare. 'J’ln* 
S(T})ians. lacking experienee of the ^•i■f^•(•ts of 
heavy artilN'iy tin* as it is now und<‘rstood. 
cherished a (*e.*tain eonti'iupt for I i(*ia h war- 
fare; and while, in 1 la* Iriph* lines of dt'h'ner 
on the north and north-west, the natural 
ff‘at-urt‘s of tla* hrok(*n count i*\- w(*n* utilis4‘d 
with ^reat. sicill. tla* jiositions t ht'instlx os wen* 
la'tter suite<l t«> tla* kind <»f (i^htinn to which 
Serbia had he(*n a,<tcustomed in former w ars t han 
to the conditions which have lM‘<*n dcv(‘h>p»‘d 
in the present 4*<»ntli<‘t . 'Tla* w ay in w hii li tlu‘y 
had ]>«*eu ahh* to tn*at tla* Austrians in tla* 


pn*c4‘din^4 winter had |)oi*ha|» m.id(* tla‘m o\or- 
eon(id«*nl . 

It must alwavs h«* borne in mind that tla* 
St'rhian plans of <h‘f(*ia*4* wt*re formed entin*l\ 
with a view to rcjiellin;^ an invasion from tla 
north or w»*^t. That tla*\ pi'ofouiidiv dis 
trusted Ihilnaria. it is iioimIIi'ss to n*p*’at, and 
w«* have s(*«*n that a sunici(*nt force was always 
k(*pt alonii the oast i‘rn front i<*r t o n*p4*l an v t hiiic 
I'xeept ail invasion in slrj iioih. Atiaiiist such 
a r4‘al invasion hv Ihiltzaria, Serbia, looked to 
hoi Allit's to proti*ct. Ia*r. Her allia.ia*o with 
(;ri*o4 4* was explicit and seemed to ensun* t he 
caaiperation 4)1 tla* (lr4*ek armv tla* moini'iit 
that a r4*cnlar l»ule;nian forci* cro.ss(‘d the 
Serbian trout u*r. lii*yoiul (Ire4*(*t*. howevt*!*, 
St*rbia a b< » 1« M)k«‘d t « > f I a • I *ow <‘rs of t he I*ait «*nt <* 
'ria* litth* I nt (‘mat uinal l^'ort*(* at I >(‘l*.!;rad»* was 
an earnest of tla* inti'iitioii of tliost* I’owers to 
prol4‘c*t her. She n(*vcr b(*li«‘V(‘d that th(*v 
w'ouhl suffer la*!* to lx* 4a‘ush(*d, if only lx‘cause 
of the vjdia* of laa* (*\ist«'TU*e as a barri('r on tla* 
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ro;i<l to ( 'oD^tant iiioplc. Kor Iht own part, 
iissuiiiiiig tliat sin* NN'ould Jm* fn-t* 1<» lior 

wholo attention to tin* ta>.k. it was tin* Iwlirt 
ot fhr Serbian lii^^ber eonunand tliat tli»! 
S(*rbian Army would Im* able to hold iM<i(‘li> 
nitely aiul to repel any invading torei* Irom tin* 
north or west not exceeding |tM),t)tM) nM*n. 
A larger force than that, up to, pi*rhaps, TOd.tMtd, 
they believed that t he\ wtaild be able to hold 
for at least a month, so as to ui\<- their lri<*nds 
time to coim* to their as.-.i'^t anee. ^riieir prc‘- 
parations never contemplat « d having to meet 
single-handed the full weight ol an inva.sion 
from tht^ north as well as the assault, oi Bi'Jga.ria 
with all her strength from the east. 


During the summer and early aiituirin of 
ItH.") the actual military operations in Serbia 
were f(?w. There w^as alwayn a certain intor- 
(diange of artillery fire and constant sniping 
going on across tlie Save and Danube. Now 
and again tht*re were* minor incidents of some 
importance, as in the matter of Mishiska Ada, 
an island in jiiid-strcam near Shabatz, where, 
III duly, the Austrians suc<;('eded in surprising 
tlie small Sia'bian post on the island, only 
t hemselves to he’ attacked by a larger force on 
tin* following day, wlam the isiaml remained in 
Serbian bands and tlie Anstria.ns hist 120 
prisoner^H. 'riu'n* were freijiient collisions of 
small forces on tlie Bosnian frontier, w here, the 
Si‘rbians lii'ld tlironghont the yi*ar a certain 
traid. of Austrian territory. 'Jdi(;rc was a 
certain amount of aerial acti\ ity, a sipiadron of 
Austrian aeroplanes on out* occasion penetrating 
as far as Kragnievatz and drojiping bombs 
which <*aiised a. dozen (;asiuiltii*s in the eiviJiun 
population. Ibit the most important operation 
of the s(‘ason was lie* Serbian invasion t>f 
Albania. 

The Seriaan eolmnn, with machine* and light 
inoimtain guns, left the seaitli end of Lake 
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imiTISil NAVAL (JUNS IN SHRHIA 

Hritisli sailors and soldiers, assisted by Serbians, assembling a naval gun. 


Oolirjfiti. oil tlK‘ Inst (lii\ (>t Ala\ . 'J’ho <*ouiitr\ 
was «*xtroiiiol\' (litliciill. Imt. tlir S<Tl)iaiis 

atlvanc-i'd with irn'at dash, a sia*<H\sst’nl 

at Kakrtnv and reaching h^lhasan 

on Jijik; .‘h TIm's dro\a' (ho onoiny out ol 
rorrnidahb* [lositions in tlio (h-aho Mountains 
and, puslunj.; on, < »c<ai| )io<l 'Tirana and Kaxaia. 
and also adxanood as far uoith as Islnm. Tho 
Albanians \\«*ro coininandod hx" Anstria.n 

officoi's. 'Tin* total Sorhian losses xvor** idanit 
‘200, and tht\\' I'aptiinal sox-on Austrian naadiino 
H,n<J niountain ^mis b^indinu the* ononix" 

oocajpvin^ x’ory strongly mt roiarhod |iositi<uis 
in a. soinirindc i-oiind t)ura///.o, xvhicli it \\«niUl 
have l>o(‘n x'orx costly (o attempt, to stoian. 
thi^ invaders eontiMited lluanselxes witli in 
vestiiie the position, aiuj sat do\^’n to starxe 
fait I)ura/.7>o. \> here lOssafl Pasha n\hs held a 
prisoner. Simiiltara'faislx' xxitli the Serlaaii ad- 
vanoe. a Mtint i*netj;rin ‘'orc<‘ macb- a fiemon- 
stmtioii on the north, and « I reek troops also 
eOOperatt*d in the south, not joinii 4 .C in the 
fightiim hut oeeupyiiiK towns after tJu* Serbians 
liod taken and exaeuated them. 

At th<* tM*iiinnint! of AutJ:ust it became 
generally known in Serbia that thf’ 1‘aitente 


PowtTs lual made propo^aU (whieli liaxe 
beiai discussed in ('hapter (’XIV.) with 
a view to obtaining iM*ssions <it fei'riliu’x to 
Ihilgaria. in older t(» win the latter's adherenei- 
to tia* .Allied cause. 'The i<lea.s of what would 
-‘at isfy Huluaria sei-m to hax i‘ bc'en shaped foi' 
tier bx' the .\lli«‘s. and (hex took the fia-m of (he 
cession by Serbia of x>hat i-« known as (die 
‘‘ non eont(‘st ed /.oia* " ( /.e. -the /.one xs hieh 

was I’fgardi'd as iin< pievt ionabix Ihilgai ian) in 
tile »Si*rbo- Ihilgarian 'Treat x of T'ebruary 2!h 
I!H2. 'This gaxe to Ihilgai'ia all (hat portion 
of Old Serbia and Serbian .Macedonia soiitb of 
a liiH'fhawii fiom Mount (J('T‘m,on the* frontier 
a lit til .'^on! h W(‘s1 of Solia. to the laathfa'ii 
en<l of bakt' ()(*hrida. 'The cession would hiivo 
inehaled tin- nnpoitant 1 ow ns ot Veles. Prilep, 
aiifl .Monastir. 

'The n<w\s that ii was pf‘opos<‘d to a.sk tlio 
surrendta* of so much territory, xvhich had so 
recently been aef|uired at th<* cost of so mueh 
liloofl. had a bad ri'ceptinn in StM’bia. In 
military circles especiallx the tV cling for a. 
xvhile ran xery liigh. It xxas fn'clx' declai*e<l 
that tla* attempt to make tlie surrender xvonid 
bring about the (hiwnfall n<»t «»nl\ of tin* 
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I.INHS Oh COMMUNICA HON. 

Hul|i{arian troops repairing tclejiraph wires in Serbia. 


< Ion onniuMit l>nt of t hr (l^ nast \ . I'lir proposa] 
tha< <lir Irl'iifory sluniM nol hr ronerdrd 
itiiitir(iia(rl\ In Ihil^aria, hiit that it >^hotild hr 
hrid in l)\ < hr Mntrnjr Tow ri-'-;. I>riti^ 

inraiiw hilr rajTison<M I J>y, pi<‘'-iiiinahly, Hritisli 
hoops, nntii 1 hr ri^al of tlir war, fotnnl no 
ap|)ro\aI. 'Tlirrr wia't* tlio.-j- who did not lirsi- 
tafr1osa\ lliat ( !ir i oj'hrrd h\ thr(\‘ntral 
ri's w \ ast l\' prriri ahir t o siU'li a nat ional 
Immiliation, and that ii would hr ht'ttrr t«. 
.irrrpt tht' overt nrrs w hirh Austria, was known 
ti' l)r nial<ina. I'lns 4‘\frrnn' virw . howrvrj’, 
liad nol mnrh support . 

lo M. I’asliitrh. inort' ihiiii tr) a.Ji\oiir rlsr, 
}>rlonu:s t hr rrrdit of withstanding: and r<»olin^ 
<lo\\n t hr wi'ath i>t this patriota* onthnrst. At 
the liurrieii ronfr!rnr<*s hii’h took place at 
Nish, in those tirst ten da.\ s f>f August, it is 
known to liavt' hern his wise anil nu>drra.ti“ 
counsel which led to the toniperatr and con- 
ciliatory course which Serbia t hencefor\vard 
followi'd. It has to he reiniaiilirrcd th.af no 
Serbian at that time had any belief that 


Ihilg.ii'ia would in any cimiinstaiiers throw in 
lirr lot with thr Kntrntr. Iter path, it was 
)><‘licved, was already idiosrn. The most that 
roidd possibly hi* )ioj)rd for from her was a 
promise of neutrality ; and that this neutrality 
would }>r an> tiling moi'i* frirnfll\' than the 
thinly vi'ilril hostility wliich shi* had shown up 
to that time was not believed. In CJrecce 
M. X’enizelos li(‘ld ])reeisely the same view. 
Kot h in St'rhia. and in Clrei'cc it is probable 
that the ultimate saeritice would liave been 
made if there had he(*n any ('(‘rtainty that the 
saerifier would achieve its end. In hotli 
eoiint rie." , howe\( r. tluai* was the same reluc- 
tanee to make promisos and consent to saci’i- 
rie«*s wliieli would pro))a.l)ly ouly be rejected, 
hut whieh mtiilif c.l somi* future time he quoted 
aeainsi tliem. If all tlie non -contested iioiie 
was etlino^iaphicaMx’ Scrhiaii. it would surely 
he argued that uudei* no ei nan list am*i*s would 
S(‘rl»ia lajusent to surrender it. If an olTer to 
surrender it could lx* ivtortcd from Serbia, it 
xvould, tliou^h reji'cled, he cijuivaleut to a 
confes.sio!! on h(‘r part that slio had no right to 
it. Such a confession might, hi* extremely 
useful in some fiilm*e crisis in the tangled 
diploniaeiis of (he Halkan States. Vs M. 
Veni’/elos said at the time to a. correspondent 
<'f 77/r T'tnns : 'The ])riee which might not lx* 

at all too Jiigh to he worth [laying for Ihil- 
garia's .letixe eoopi*r’ation may lie iniicti too 
liigh to lie ex'en worth discussing until w e knox\ 
what it i.'- going to buy.” 

AIea.n\\hile it heeaine daily more and niori* 
I'viileiit 1 hat. 1 he ( ime for negot iat ionsx\ as getting 
xerx’ shor*. t’ertain miiiihers of the j3ul- 
garian IMinislrx at (lie lime who xxere noto- 
riouslx t lermanopliile \\<'ie ai'euslomed to he 
used as a. ehaimel fli?*nugli hie-h (derman 
id’licial nex\s cmd xi.^xxs were communicated to 
the Ihilgaria.n ])nh;le. 'The aecurai'X' of flu* 
information wliich came througli (hat clia-nuel 
had mon* t lain once heiai recent ly demorst rated. 
Somi' w reks hefoit* it took plaee, these Alin!ster'^ 
laid he«*n ahic li. aimounee with exart ness the 
date of the beginning of the (Jermaii otlVnsivi^ 
in dahl ia. \ little latei*. also well in adx'ance 
of the I'xent. Ilu'x had foi'etold the prt'ciso dali' 
of till' fall of Whirsaw and xvhat (Germany W'oiild 
<lo xvhen the cit.x 'Mine into her hands. It xva.s 
nil fortunate that, in laaitrast with tlie accuracy 
of these prophecies, dist ingnished Knglishrnen 
had visit eil Sotia with explicit predictions, 
whicli xveivi tantamounl to [iroinisos, of the 
date of the fall of Constant inoplc — a date 
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which, lit. Uic hcfiiniiing ot Auj;ii.^l , I!II5, hud 
long fzono by. 

When, about this films tlien, tlirso autliori- 
tios in Sofia began to let it be known tliat 
(lerniany was n-all^ alioiit to Ixgin Mu* grt*at 
otTensivi* against Serbia, tlK‘ir announeenu'iit 
iiad eonsiderabk* w<*ight. At tlu* middle of 
August tlu*y b(‘gan to eireulate tlu* st at(‘ment 
that tlu^ tjlTensive \\(uild begin in tb<* third 
week of Sej)t(‘inber, and that this time the 
attaek would be madt^ in sueh o\*(*rAvlu‘lming 
loree as, in a pliiase which was said to be that 
of the Kaiscu* himstdf, “to wipe S<u*bia off tin* 
map for ever. \"«‘rv soon aft(‘i*wai‘ds rumours 
grew of largi* im)vements of t i-oops on tlu* north 
of tlu* Damilu*, and (‘specially of a gn^at eon- 
e(*ntration going on at 'J\*mesvar. 

Even before this date, how(‘vt‘r, those in 
eominand of tlu* International Korei* at Ik*lgra<l<; 
had grown un(*asy at. certain <nddenees of 
increi.is(ul activity on tin* ojjpositc* shores of t In- 
Danube and Save. The Austrians had bet-n 
permitted to occupy Senu-iu lr(*vo (or S<‘nn*n 
dria) Island as wi'll as l\«)jara. f^nt her more*, 

they were vt-rv busy at ranehe\*o, wliere there 
si*eined to In* a not. ineonsid(‘rable mnnln‘i* of 
small enift. It. has ln‘(‘n ,sai<l above that the 
Serbian*^ were \'ery eontident of tli(*ir ability 
to hold an invasion fi*om tin* nortli ; also that 
they attached gn-at importance to the preser- 
vation from (lest met ion of tln^ In-aut iful town 
of Ik'.lgrade. 'rh(‘S(‘ two motives seem to have 
eombiin*d to malo* them indiltertmt to w hat- 
(*\u'r the en(*mv^ might In* doing (ui tin- nortlu;rn 


:hi7 

bank ot the river. 'Tin* Si*i*bian Higlu-r C’om- 
rnand d<u*s not appear to have ln*liev(*d that 
any serious danger was to be appn'luuided 
eilh(*r from Si'UU'ndria Island or fiom Panehevo, 
and, und(*r prtssuro of tin* civil authorities, it 
was undoubtedly r(*luetant to do anytfiing 
which was liki*ly to prov’oke l|n* (*nemv into 
iictiv<‘ retaliatory nu*asures against tin* capital. 
Senn*ndi'ia island was about four miles long, 
and wood(*d. I *aiU‘ln‘V’o, some t('n miles bv 
water ln*low Ik-lgradt*. was well slu*lt (‘r(*d, by 
islands and tn*<*s. At (hither piaci* it was 
ditlictult, (*\c(‘[)t' Irom tin* rejiorts of airmen, to 
know <*\aetly what was going on. In .July tin* 
n*pr(*s«‘ntat iv(*s of tin* Allies at I5(*lgrade had 
eall(*d tin* att4*ntion ot the (aimmaiuk'r of the 
Army of lk‘lgrad(*, (h'lieral div kov iteh, to tin; 
apparent activity of tin* <*nemy at tln;s(* poinK, 
but it was deeidcnl not to int(’rf(*re with 
bim. 

d'ln; St*rbians do not seem to have eoiitt-m- 
plah'd tin; probability of a di»*eet frontal attaek 
(HI l>elgrad(; itsidt. 'Tin* eif.v, most imfoi- 
tuna.t(‘l\’ plae<;d tor a. (*apital, o(‘eiipi(*il wfial 
was pra(*t ie.ally a .salitait, though protected b\' 
the rivu'.rs all along tin* front, into tin* ein'my's 
t(*i*ritoi'y. It was thought moi*i* lik(*ly' that, 
as in former (*ast‘s, tin* Austrian atta<;k, wlnai it 
came, would In* dti*eet('(l against points to tin; 
(*ast. a.ud W(*st ol tin* town, so eoiupelliug its 
strat (*gi(;al (‘viieiia.l ion rather than ag linsj the 
salient itsi'lf. If lln*v' »‘rn*d in this, how'eva-i, 
the Sia'hi.ans \\i‘r(; imn'li more* kcMaily alix'e 
than w’en; tin; < aivaaimn'iits of the l*ait(*nie 



SERBIAN INFANTRYMAN FRATERNISINCJ WITH THE AUSTRIAN PRISONIvKS. 
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l'(>\NrF-i ti» lilt n'.ilHN (it ih<* (ian^t‘i' which 
I hrciilciicd iVtim Ihil^ai ia. At tltc t'lui of 
Scj>tc!nh<T, wluMi the Allies still eliiii^' to a ■ 
hope of wiiniin;^ I hiliraria's cooperation, evt>ii 
alt<‘r hei- ino})ili/at ion, the Serbians propose*! 
t(» antieipatf tlu' enein\ action and strikt* 
tirst by a thni'^t at Solia. ria* proposal, liow - 
(‘V*‘r. was diM-ourautMl, atid S(‘rbia reniaiiuHt in 
an attitude of deftaiee. 

Partly fi‘t>ni miseon**‘pt it>n <»f tlu* entany's 
plans of attack on the north, paitly from roii- 
lidtau**', l->retl from thr (*\ents of the prt‘<*eilin^ 
winter, that even if llu‘ Austrians p»r A\i'-tro- 


IHK OKKA! UKIRFAT. 

A scene on a road outside Knilievo: 'war-worn 
troops tramping alnn]^ a road to lake up fresh 
positions. 

(iennans) siiee(‘(‘*)<*d in eiossinn ifu* rivers tlu\v 

<'<aild be held, as tlu'y had be<‘n h(‘ld before, at 

tlu* liiu‘s fart luM* ba<'k, an<l partly through a just 

appn*eiation of the disast**!* that would follow 

if tlu* Hnigarians w(*re p**r!n!tti'd to attaek 

♦ 

nnoppos<‘d on the (lank, so turning t lu'- whol*‘ 
S**rhia!i posit ions by gt*t t ing round to tlu* roar 
fr*an all tliest* nioti\(*s eombiiu**! thcF dofene<\s 
of tlu* .Ikdgrad** sali»*nt were, at tlu* erit-ieal 
moment . wi*aki*iu‘d iiist<*a<l of ludng ineri'Hsed. 
All tlu* troops w<*rf* withdrawn from th<» irmn**- 
<liate vicinity of tlu* city, exei*pt two infantry 
regimi'iits, tlie 7tii and lOtii, though ono 
DiAision was lu*ld in r<*serv(‘ sonu' forty miles 
to tlu* south, "rile Serbian beav^y artillery 
was all rt‘niov(*d tf> tlu^ Ihilgarian frontier, 
< xeept. two 12 **m. howitz(*rs on Topehidor Hill, 
as also w**n^ the Kri'iieh aviators, as "w^**!! as all 
the s<*areliliglils, but one. W ith tlio oxooptiori 
of tlu* howitzt*rs at "roj)ehidi*r, the only gnus 
left in I Belgrade wc*rt' two okl Hnssian 14 em. 
aiul one ({ui(*kdiring 165 mm. in the fortress, 
two Freiwh N em. at Tojioliider, and oiio 
tw*>-gun battery of 1 British 4*7 in a position 
at Wlikt* \%ireliai’. Tlu^ otlier British gtins 
(three two-gun batteries) had been sent to 
Ostrujnitza "feholin (trob, ten miles liowii the 
Danube, and to Grotska, the western and 
eastern base.s of the salient respectively, in 
aeeor*laiue with tlu* belief ef the Serbian 
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Comrnnnd that this was wiu*n* crossings of Uir 
river were most likely to be attempted. 

After three days of fairly lu^aw but dt^siiltory 
bombardment, at daybreak on October (» the 
direct attack opened on Melgradi^ witli immense 
violence. It was undoubtedly a eomjUete 
surprise. The number of guns u.s(‘d was very 
larg<?, inchaling 9-iiicli and 12-inch Jiow it/.i*rs. 
It was i;stimat(‘d that in thc' course of 24 h<»urs 
no less than 4S,(J(M» shells of all sorts utae 
tlu'OW’ii into the ajt a of the Ih'lgrade defences. 
In addition, the eiuMuy's aeroplanes kept Hying 
low over the city and dropping bombs wht'rt^ver 
tiiey ph'ased. d\> this l(‘rrific assault the eit\ 
was practically unabh* to reply. The Allie<l 
artillery, as has aireadx’ Ix'en said, was disposed 
not to r«;})(;l an attack upon Ik'lgiade itself, 
but to prt‘vent free moNemcait in the river of 
tlie enemy boats. Tlie only Allied guns wJuc*li 
were in a posit i(in to (»lTer any aetivi* r< sistan<*e 
to the enemy's attack were the llussian guns 
in the lortrf'ss. lh»th of t lu* lieavy guns were 
put* out of action on llu' first da\' hy dir('(*t hits, 
aral had to h<‘ stiippi'd and ahandoued, whili* 
the <tuick-liri‘r ran out of ammunilion ami was 
dt .Htrtjyed by tin* Russians themselves. The 
llritish battery at Velike N'arehai *11(1 not come 
into action the first da\ . as it could do 


nothing to help to repel the (‘iu'my’>. landing, 
and it was lx 4 ter to kt^ep its posit on concealed 
until it eoukl be used <‘ffectively. 

'The ilestructioii wrought by the oiuuny's 
boijibanimeut. was almost eompkdi*. Such 
anti-aircraft, guns as there were on the Serhian 
side were immediati‘Iy l(x*ated, and all w(*r<* 
destroyed on the first day. TIio ek;ctrie light, 
telephone and telegi'aph eotnmiinieal ions wi’re 
all cut. Tile city was on lire at many points, 
and the wliole river front was pulverized aiul 
torn to bits. l)uring the night of the Oth the 
eniany commi'need his landing operations, 
using flotillas of Hat-hot 1 oukhI boats which 
had been prepartxl at .lakov'O, on the Save, 
and heliind Semlin. 'J'he laialing was ma.d(' in 
two places: on the west end of dVaganlia 
Island, which was eonn(;» ted v\ith the Serhian 
sliore b\ a. liridge, ami at tlx*. Damilx' <piays on 
tlx* frcait of tlx' city itself. It was estimated 
1 fiat by ( lay break nf ( )el < iher 7 bet wtxMi 4 .t)t)t land 
fijtKMt men had made gnod their footing at these 
two points. 'I'lx^ eastern portion of 'IV.iganlijt 
Island wa'< still ht‘ld bv a small force of Sej’bian 
infant r\ who fought with great gallantry, hut, 
in the <*ourse o| (hat day, tlx* small i‘emnant» 
of snrvuv’ors was eompelkMl to cwaiaiate. 

The bomhardment eoiilinuc‘d with uiidi- 



BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 

Settinj^ up a quick-firing 
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ininished fury througliout tho day ot 7. 

In tho morning flu' HritisJi })attiTv at 
Varchar (*anu» into action against batteries 
across the river, having 24 guns and 1 liow it /.ers 
over against it. The eoneentrtU ion of tire was 
such tliat both tlu‘ liritish guns ^^e^e ei>vered 
with d6bris and had to b(‘ a))andoned until 
night, wlion they were eJeared and >\(‘re ri'ad\ 
for action again next da\ . Anotlaa* Britisli 
battery was on tliis day brought from (Irotska 
and got into position on liaiu)No Mill, wliiih 
commanded 'Jziganlia Island. It eana* into 
action in the a.tt('rnoon and was immeiliatelv 
made the object of coneiait rat t‘d fire, but 
continued in action tlmaighout tla* liinaiiuler 
<if the day. Tlie iiritisli guns jit X’rlike \ ar- 
ehar ineanwliilc had also begun tiring again, 
but one was almost immc'diately d(‘stro\ t il by 
a direct liit from a heavy lunvit/.er. 'riie enemy 
monitors now came out and attempted to take 
a hand in the fighting, 'riiey were at once 
atta(;ked by tlu* two French guns and the* one 
remaining British gun, and drivcai off. Ojm' of 
th(’ French guns, however, was also lh(‘ \ ictim 
of a direct hit and inad(' useless. 

The enemy continued landing men in large 
numbers during tlie night, of Oetolxa* 7 8, and 
the morning of the St h saw’ Jiim t)ractically in 
possession of tho river front of the city. 'I'lie 
city itself w'its burning at sevcTal points 

and there remaiiw'd only on<‘ Fi'taieh gun at 
*Topchider, mm British gun at Velike X’arehar 
and two J^ritish guns at Bano\<> Hill. Before 
noon of that da'V' the JJritisJi gun at. \'t‘hke 
Varchar w^as hit and d(‘stro\'('d. In the after- 
noon tho Freneh deslroyixl a.m.! abandoiaxl 
their refiiaining gun. Ordei's \\cre given 1(» 
destroy' the British l>a.ttery on Banovo. hut, 
with giv'at gallantry, iindiT eover of the du>k. 
tli(‘ men suc(^eed(al in ])riiiging up tla^* ox teams 
and got t.h<‘ guns away (h)wn one >i<lr of the 
hill while tlie otlier was alreadv in possession 
of the enemy infantry. These guns wert' ol 
valuable assistance latej* in helping to (•over 
the retreat of the Sca-hiaii Army. 

'I"he attack having begun on the morning 
of October f», Jh'lgradc^ bad fallen })v October 8. 
The little defending force, liojieh^ssly over- 
whelmed jis it was, could not have done 
more tfian it did. So far as jjo>sibli* all 
the war material belonging to the \lhl•^. 
including surplus ammunition, the ])ieket 
boat, tfie Terror of ihv J)annbe, minf^s. 
torpcalcH's, gun cotton and so forth, were 
destroyed or put beyond the enemy's rea<*!i. 


some ol llie operations foi- the piirpose being 
eondueted under heav> infantry as well as 
artillery fire ajid at great risk. 'J'he Bussiaii, 
Freneh and British mis.sjons all fell hack on 
4 orlak. wla nee they r<'eei\(‘d ordeis from the 
Serbian Higher Command at Jxraguiev'at / t(^ 
procor«l hv train t o Teluipiia. BeiTiforeemeiu s 
ti’om the Serbian Jb serv e Hivisiiai, alr4'ad\’ 
mentioned, were pushed up to Jh lgrade on the 
Slh. hut they found the city as v\ell as Banovo 
Hill and otlaa* jioijits already in the enemv s 
hands and wire again v\ithdrav\n. 'I'lui.s the 
Serhiitn eapil a I figa in parsed iiit «> Ansi naii hands. 


A .sei-ond crossing of the Hanuhe was made 
at Semendria, where the attack eomna'iieed 
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and S no less than 2tMt gmi'- «»t all ealibii -^, and 
it- was .soon di^eovi-red that 20 guns had, a- 
liad been feared. I»e4*n got into po^-ifion o 7 ) the 
island und«“r eov4*i- of tlu* tre<‘s. 4'here wa-- 
]>raetjeallv’ nothing to reply to this trememhai- 
fire, and after two d.t\s iim enemy eros',ed 1 he 
river in force and ur'cupicx] the tovvji, though 
not until after desperat<- fichting with flu; 
Ser))ian infantry. 
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(JKNKKAI. VON CAl.LWIT/, 
(Commander of the (>erman Army whieh captured 
Semendriti. 


A srtiall (l<“t aclmi<*n< of IIm' Mrifisli 1*011(111- 
;^rnl , niHUa' i'ornnminl of ! j«*u< cnniil. HullocU. 
was sfatiorK'd lu‘rr willi a torprdo InitUTy and 
a iiundx-r of miii'-.s. 'Thon* wa^ nolhiiig that 
1 hoy ooiild do of an\’ rffo<*< i\'ouoss lo provoiil 
I ho landing, whioh \> as carriod out hy hi. fioca 
of siiaill boats whioh had boon ^'ot roady at 
ran(‘ho\ o and h *)iitid tlio island. All tliat 
I ho\' c‘f)uld do wais to rtMiiain at (hoir fiost.-’ 
which (Ih'v di (1 niidia* \ «‘ry luaivy tiro, as k>n,t: 
as tlioro was jiny ohanoo of tlu'ir hoiii^ ot 
'^oi\ ioo, mat thou to tiostro\ wha; nuitorial 
lho\' oaaild not take awaN. hofiU’i' |oiniti^ tho 
lost of (ho Hi’ilish <*on(in^rn( at d'orlak. 

It should 1)0 montionod that oaoh of th«- 
Uritish hattorios was und(‘r tla* <‘omniaiid of a 
Sorhi>m oilioor. All of thoso othiors )>oha\<*<i 
with ^roat uallantry, and na-ntion should 
ONjxM'ially ho nauh’ of \o. |. Ihittory at X'olikt* 
X'arohar, undor (‘aptain Axontia Katit<*h, 
whioh, in tho opt'rations alroads^ d«\so.ribotl, lo.si 
ono oilioor and M iiion kilhul or wounded, out 
of a total stronuth. Uritish and StM’hian. of 
'J ollioois and inon. 

'Tho u:onoral oonunanti ol tho Austro tk-rman 
ann\ «roup whioh was taitrusiod with tlio 
invasion ot Sorhia was in (la* liands of Marshal 
Non Maokoiison. Tho aiin\ whi<*h a(taok<'d 
Jk'ljjradi' was ufaloi* (ho Ansti*ian (Jtan'rid 
K(>\'<*ss ; that whioh oapturod Sonu'ndna 
uiuh'r (kauTal von (Jallwit/. In tho attaok 
on Holjjjrado both Austrian and ( lornian troop-, 
wore onpiK.'d. d’ho artillor\ was lar^oK 
(hTiiuiu on tht‘ w holt' front. 'Ida* infaiitrv 
wliioli inadt* (la* landinir on 'r/apnilia Islam! 
ijipears to have* hot'n Hungarian, whilo < ioniians 


foroed the landing on i)aniibe quays. Idio 
tw'o forces united in the city and, after soino 
despe^rate* street fighting, the two flags were 
hoisted side by side on tla* fortress'of Helgrade 
and over the new^ J'alaee. 

Sorno eireuinstanees should be noted hero*. 
Whik* the amount f>f German artille.ry lent for 
the invasion of Serbia was large*, the actual 
numlior of (ierman troops t*in[)Ioyed sihmus to 
liave b(*(*n small. 'Idle whfile Austro -Gen nan 
anny of invasion did not. in tlio earlier stages, 
exeeed I oO.OOO men. It is possible that 
idt imatt*ly as many as 200,000 of the eombined 
armies may have been pushed into the* 
f*ountry. 

'Idle (d*ntral Powi'rs liad, throughout tin* 
preliminary [)i‘riod of (^reparation and negotia- 
tion, (l(*(*.lart'(l that this time tho invasion was 
ti> he in ov»*rwhelming force. It is quitt* 
<*ertain that ev'en a fViren of 2/50,000 would not 
havM* hec*n ov(*rw'hc'hniiig if the Serbians coidd 
have given it tlieir undivided attention. We 
have se«‘ii that the Serbians were confident of 
their ability to liandk* an ent*my force*- of twice 
tiiat numbe'r ; and, uiinid(*d, it is not to lx* 
supposed that the (daitral howeivs would have 
undertaken the operation with le.ss than Jialf 
a indlion men. 'Idie point is tfad they knew 
t hat, they wx*re not to op(‘rale unaided. ddic\v 
knew' that- (liey vvcro going to hav(^ I Bulgaria s 
assistane-e, with which the smaller force would 
be, iwlerjuate to its (ask, ddi(*.y must have been 
«*ontidt‘nt of this long before the actual attack 
wuis d('liva'red--at U'ast for some wee^ks before 

<hiring all of w liieli time the Governments 
of (Ik* h]ntent(? Powers wei*e still carrying on 
negotiations w'itb Hulgaria, still believing that 
Ihilgaria’s cooperation miglit be won. 

'Idle story of tho.so ni*gotiations lias alri*/wly 
lK*en told in Cduqiter (k\l V., but it will be worth 
wdiilt^ lu>r(* again to compare some of tho dates : 

It was on ()etohi‘r d tliat Russia, a^ldrt'ssed 
hei* filial note of protect ti> Sofia — ila* day, 
f ha* is. on wdiicdi thi* preliminary hornhard- 
iiieiit of Relgi‘a.de eornmenei'd. It was on 
Oittoher d that tlu* .Ministei*s of tlu* Knteiiti* 
Rowers at S»>fia reipie'^ted ( h<*ir passports, and 
not until (la* Sth did they k^avu^ the capital, 
»>!• the day on whi(*h Relgi'ack* fell. Hulgaria 
hatj mohili/.ed a*^ lonvi ago us September 28 . 
ddio-e i good n‘ason to lH*lit'Vf tha.t a .secret 
t.r«*aty, by which Rulgaria bound 

her-iclf to tlui (U)urse which .she afterwards 
nook, bail h »'jn .sign'*d a- far hack as August 
17 . 
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THR KRTREAT OR THR SEKKIAN ARMY. 

A ni^ht bivouac in the Western mountains* 


I'iie firs< ju*tual invasion of Srrhiji liy l>u!- 
Harian troops sroms 1o lakrii plat'c* on 

October 11 at a point iu‘ar Kniaslicvat to llie 
north-east of \isli Lat<‘r, af)parejp|y on tin* 
samt'i day, Ihil^ariiin troops also <*rossi-fl tin* 
frontier near Loskt»\'at/.. about an ec|ual dir.^ 
tance to the south -east of the temporary 
Serbian capital. 'I'he situation in which Serbia 
now found herself was the worst tliat, her h*ar.s 
<fOiild have pictured. She was ringed arounci 
with enemies on all sides exc(^pt the south and 
c^xtreme soiith-we.st. On tin* north ami west 
the Aimtro -German forces may not at this 


peritnl ]ia.\« exeenlod. < 1 *- we have seen, ir)t),t>t>0 
men; but tlu‘\' had an ovta’whehnintC w<‘it:ht 
oftrnns. On lla‘ east Ihiljjaria’s army e(‘rtainl\ 
e\f*et«d<*<l .‘{MU.Oun. In all. tin* foes in the field 
amounte*! iti at lea>t (iOthOdh ; against whi<*l» 
Serbia had oidy her 240,ht)h men, vastly 
inferi«)r in all details of e(piif)m(‘nt an<l hope 
lessly outelass<*d in heavy artillc*ry. Of lua* 
Allies, (Jreeec had failed tier entirely, and the 
othei>i, movinj' slowly, wert^ too far away to 
render any effective lielp. 

Th('. tale, of the next two months is a tale of 
l)urc tragedy. 
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(;rnhrai. von oai.lwitz in sf.kiua. 

'Dm* first blows in tlw? combined aUiu'k liad 
bi*(‘n delivorad, as wv liav<' snai, witli 
force by llic armies of von j\bvess and von 
(Jallwit/ respeef ivt*ly iijzainsl Jk'Igrade and 
Si'nu'iidria. Hotli tbese places \\«'re s(‘eundy 
III (he, haiid'^ of (lie Austro-CJernuui forces by 
October S. 

hulnanan nioliih/.al ion liad lieiai liemm on 
September and (lie (iiiai decrees iiad fasai 
issued on S<*pt»Tn)ier 2S. Hulirarian troojis 
und(‘r (Ji'iieral Ihi^alclietf crossed (lie Serbian 
frontirr and fiuhtinn lia<l b<'t:mi on Octolaa* II, 
but it Avas no( until (ho IKh (hat (he formal 
di'olanition of war ai^ainst Serbia was made. 
l><‘fore (hat <(a1e Ihiloarian troops laid in\iule«l 
Soi’bian (erritorx at hall a dozen jioints, and 
ac(iv(‘ hostihlios liad bi'oun almost, alon.14 the 
whole front iei* fiaau the !)anul>e to tlu* (b*eek 
boi’der l»(‘sides (he first (’ollisii ms. both on 
Serbian t(‘riitor\, to tin- east of l\niash<wa(z 
and b\' LesUo\a1', w Ineh ha\e alreinl\' been 
mentioruMh Ihil^arian i-olunuis liad, bi*(w(‘en 
the lllh and I !>t h, pushed into <'neni_\' eountrv 
(1) at Nv'i;v>tin. m the 'Tiinok \’alley. at the 
extreme niathern eoi-iier of Ihil^ai'ia; (:2) at 
/aitehar. hall‘wa\ lu'twttai Neeotm and Kiiia- 
shevatz, the terminus of (lit' railway to Parat- 
ehin and also of the iineomplelt'd railway to 
Nish : (.* 1 ) towanis ^b■ania, on the main railway 


midway from Nish to t]u‘ (Irii'k frontier, and 
(4) on the road from Kiistendil to Kmnanovo, 
near to Kuri Palanka. A ilay or two later 
tierce tiuhtinii was also on between 

T.saribrocl and Pirot, on the' main Nish-Sofia 
railway, and in the Striimitza rejicion, wliere 
the* earliest lUil^arian thrust Jiael not be*cn 
<k*live*i*e^d, eJiH' may assume*, <»nly boeanse, 
taiitdit by bitte*!- e*xpe‘iie*iiee*. the* Sea’bians he'ld 
the* frontie*:* Jiere; in too ^r<*at force.*. 

'Tin* Ibil^arian attacks were* delivere'el, there*- 
fore*. witli practical simultaneity at ciglit 
diffeie*nt peiints, slie.iw ing how we'll the? plans 
liad been jirejiare'el. It was, of course, tb»^ 
natural strategy, se*eing tlie* enonnems nnineri- 
e*al advantages which Hulgaria posse'sseeJ. hlven 
witli tlieir smaller feiret's the* Serbians, having 
the*, main north-and-soiit h railway lii>e tei lielp 
them, might liave^ bc’e*n able? te* mass trea.ips 
eneiugli at any one* give'ii point to re*pel aii 
invasion in wliate'ven* stre'iigth. But tbe*y 
could not be* strong eveTy where ; nor, on the 
othe'i* hanel. eeailel the‘\ allow any one* of the 
attaeks to go imoj>pe>se‘el, so permitting the 
c''e*my tei cut the:*. railwa\ anel pie*reo into the 
vmry heart e>f (he eeiimtry. The^ positieni of 
Se*rbia, inelceel, if it liael not la'i'ii so profourielly 
pathetic, would have* be*e*n almost liidierous. 

Belgrade had, we* knejw', be‘eu stripped eif 
men, guns, aircraft, se‘arehlights — almost every- 
thing neoeled for its elefi'uce. The whole* eif 
the nejrtlujrn anil north- we*ste'rn fronts had 
been similarly irnpovt*risb<*el, in tlie* bope^ of 
be'ing able? tei oiler some* aele'epaite* n*sistane*e 
to tbe^ Bulgarian advane-e*. AVith Iu*r whejlo 
army at her elisposal, 8e_;rbia weaild have* maele*! 
a lirave show either against; Bulgaria or against 
the.' Austro-Oe'inuiu invasion. She liael to de> 
her be'st, se*nding, (X'rliaps, two-thirds of her 
•slfength to the* ewustejm anel most viiliie.‘rable) 
siek*, k'Jiving all hi'i* northern linens pitiably 
lightly be'kl, but hoping that by seime* mirae*le*, 
as in the* prece'eiing w inte*r, even the insuflicie'iit 
se*re*e*n of troops which she* conkl inti'rpose* 
might ])t* enough to Jiokl the Aiistro-Ck'rman 
ad\aiiee* long e*nough to (‘liable* be*lp to reach 
he r. W ithout the* ( Jerman heavy artilk'ry^, 
pe'rhat>s the mirae*le wouki liaxe* hajipe'iied. 
But against that artille'r\ the S(*rhians we*rej 
pe_>w t-rk'ss. 

As it was, e'ven tlie* e ne'iuy bore te*stimony 
to the ohstiiiae*y with which the* little hands of 
Se'ihians eonteste'd cni'I'n* mile' of the advane*e\ 
Writi'i's in the* (k'rman Pre'.ss, afte*r a fortnight’s 
fight ilia, complained tliat it had sea far been 
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irnpt)ssihl(‘ to bi’injj; (Iio Ser!»ian Ann\ as ii 
whole to ii gonc'ral action. 'I’lu- (‘iiemy foiiglif., 
it was explained, “always in small parties,” 
and these small parties “hardly over siureii 
dored, but fouglit on bitterly to the end,” 
whence arose ‘‘blootiy hand-to-hand encoiint(‘rs” 
and desperate singles eonibats. It is a tragic 
vision which th<"<e pictnr(‘s, diawn b\ the 
enemy, t‘onjiire n|) : the “ small partitjs ” ol 
Serbians -all that there wei e of t hem - 
throwing tluMiisolvos dt^speratoly against tin- 
enemy masses, not surrendering, but fighting 
always “to the oiid ” in forlorn defence of tinur 
country. 

On the east, the Lhilgarians tasted tin- 
quality of the S<M])ians in largi-r dos(‘^^. Here 
at several points there was bitter fighting, a- 
notably in t he Pirot regi(;n, about K niashevat/. 
and on the road to Kinnanovo. At c-ach of 
these points the invadc-rs sn lb-red vt-ry heav\ 
losses, and more than oin- hard fought day left 
the numerically inferior 8er}>ians in pos-<essiori 
of the field. But everything was uselc^ss. Tin- 
first real calamity on this front came rai 
October 19, when, aflt-r some stern fighting, 
the Bulgarians succeeded in occnf>ying Vrania, 
thereby cutting the railway })etween Nish and 
the south. According to Bulgarian aeoounts 


KIN(; I FKDINAND OF HUI fJAKIA 
At the Austrian Headquarters. 

of t he, bat lie, it \\ as a regiment of t he Ihilgarian 
Koyal (lnar<ls which tinalK bioke. ll)(; S‘-rbian 
dc-h-iK-e and seized tlie town. AN'ith I he 
raiJwa.\ cut, it was as if Stjrbia's backbone wer«* 
broken 

Without .attempting to follow all tin* ininor 
operations in detail, it will be well to look at 
the situation as it stor)d a fortnight after tho 
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att/HC'k on Ik'l^nulr, aii<l 1**r\ <lny.*> jittrr 

l.^ulgarirt’s first a<i\'Mn<*r into S»*rhinii tt^rritory. 

On ()(ttol>i‘r 21, thru, tin* ;»riny <‘t \*on 
l\<'»Vf\ss, I'roin liolgradt*, lia«l fom-d its way »is 
far »|.s Lr^kovatz and iS<c*|)oy<‘\ at about *U) 
iniloH south and south -wost of H<‘lgl•ad^^ and 
was thnatoning Sopot, sliglitly to ftio f*ast of 
thoso placs's. Koi^ping pace \^it^l von Kovoss. 
on his left, von <JaIlwitz, troiu S‘*uion<lria, had 
o<TUpifMj( Sel4*va1z and, pushing up tlu‘ valley 
of the Mla-va, wav iM-ar to l-tanoxatz. It was on 
this day, Octolar 21, that tin* Ucadi piartcrs 
Staff tliought it. h<*st t<» <*\'a<;uatti Kiagui«‘vatz. 
'riio Daniihr and Sa.\'c lunl now IxM'n c rossc^l 
at. inany points, hut f‘sp«H*ially on th<? i*xtr<*mc 
\v4\st an Austrian (roluinn haci r«*t-akcn Shahatz 
and w^as thrusting in t h(‘ <lirc*<*tion of \’{di4‘V4>. 
On t h<^ < xtn‘nu* rast , after very liard fighting, 
flui <aiemy had crossed the riv<‘r at Ors<»va.. 
<j|os<i to tlh^ Krainianian frontier, thus opening 
na\'i;^at ion down the river into Bulgaria., an 
<*\«*nt for w'hieh a nuinher of h(»ats !ad<'ri with 
ainniunition had la-en gathere<l at Orsova 
waiting, 'rhus th<5 whok^ Sav<* and Oaiiulx' 
frontier was in the enemy’s hands, and his 
fonnss w'on^ alnsidy <»n the av<’rag(* sonn‘ HO 
niik's into tin* e<aintr\. 

On (la* wt‘st the Drina lia<l heiai (X-ossimI at 
Hevt*ral points, hut most important was tliat a 
large ftaei* operating from Vishegrad, in Iiosi\ia, 
was slov\'l\' pushing ha<^k tlu' Serhian r<*sistanee 
and t hn^>it.ening Ozitsha, the terminus of the 
f)rati(‘h rail wax' on w'hi<’h w<*re Krushexatz and 
K rali»*x (). 

On the east tlie. liglitiiig xxjis in progress 
jdong tht' XV hole l(’ngth of tiai Bulgarian fron- 
tii-r. (’ommeneing from tlu* north, the Bul- 
garians had oeeu])ied \egotin and Zaiti-har, 
and despt'rate eonihats w<*n' going on in the 
imnuxliato vicinity <if hotli Pirot an<l Knia- 
shexatz. At Vraiiia, as has Ihm'ii said, tlie main 
railway line was alreatly cut, and the (»nemy had 
raidecl down tin* lint* as far as Boyanovatz. 
From Kustt'iidil, after bloody figliting at Kgri 
Palanka, the Ihilgarians were close to Kuinanovo. 
Finally, pushing up the valley of the Bregal- 
nitsa, a Bulgarian ctduinn had again reachett 
the railxxay at Velos, and had occupied the 
half of tin* toxvn t)n the eastern bank of fbt* 
riv<*r. 

A glanct? at the map will shoxv hoxx forh»rii 
wtis Serbia’s plight, witli the enemy, out- 
nnmViering her armies by tfireo to om\ and 
xx’ith ten tinu*s the xxeight of guns, thrusting 
inwards from every' sid<». Not only was the 


fate of the (*ouiitry sealed, but the whole Serbuin 
xVrmy, as xvtUl a.s the Oovernment, with the 
King, the (Vown Brince and all the foreign 
missions, were in imminent danger of being 
.surroumled, an<l compel ksl to let thenvselvea 
fall into the enemy’s hands. 

The sole ray of light in the darkness, and that 
was hut >1 feeble one, w'as that the Allies were 
latsling troops at Sak^nika, and small PVench 
an<l British columns had pushed up along the 
railw'ay acro.ss the frontier at Ghevgeli, the 
Freiie.h foroxving the line to Strumitza, and 
thenco h(*M(ling for Vr‘les, whik? the British 
hehl the railway from the frontier and oc^eupied 
iuix'aru'e positions about Lake Doiran. At tliis 
time fhe Brifi.sh for<‘e, of the lOth Division 
uiid<'r (ien. Sir B. Mahon, <iid not 

exc(*ed L'LOOO men. 'The French were, fwx*- 
haps, half as numerous again. On the date at 
W'hieh we hav<^ outlined the situation above, 
October 21. th<‘ Allied Fleets, a blockade of 
fhe yKgj^an coasts having been ck*elared four 
(lays pr<‘viously, c*arri(Ml out an effective bom- 
hardineiif of I hMlf^agateh. On shore, hoxvever, 
the total alIi(Ml str<‘ngth in Serbia did not 
exce(Ml :i2,00f) or .‘{:3d)00, xvliieh did not go far 
to redness the balara*e against S(*rhia, which 
was in tlie ne'ighbonrhood of 4()(),00(). I’here 
xvjus, how'ever, a hop<* that even fhis small 
fore(‘ might he of use in preventing the Htil- 
garians froi»i getting across on this .southern 
part of the theatre*, so as to pnf flu'inselves in 
r<'a.r of tlie retiring Serbians, until f hoir retire- 
meiif was made gc^od. 'I'his wa.s the best that 
c^)uld now' h(* x'xpected — namely, tiuit the hulk, 
or sojiK* large* part, of tin* Serhian Army would 
be able to liold itself intact aud, having avoi(l(_Ml 
any g(‘n(*ral engagement, manage to cscap** 
from tlu* country, by xxay of’An)ania or Monte- 
negro, so as f.o be ahk* to hf*ar a f)art w'hen the 
day' of retribution should (^oino. The Allied 
Boxvers united in urging S(*rhia to bend all her 
en(*rgies to tin’s end. F^ffective resi.stance now 
being hopeless, the task xsas to extricate as 
much as pt)ssihle of the Si'rbiaii Army from thti 
net W'hieh w^as clewing round it. On the 
('tieiny’s part, the aim now was either to 
complett* the cirelo of that net till no escape) 
remained, or to overtake and crush the Army 
in its retreat. 

A survey of the situation w'ill show' that 
already the position of NLsh w'os very critical. 
The task of meeting the Bulgarian attack in 
this quarter xva.s entrusted to the Serbian 2nd 
Army, untier General Stepanovitch. Every 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF SERBIA: SITUATION ON 

OCTOBER 21, 1915. 


mile of Bulgarian advance here cost the invaders 
heavy losses and days of stiih})orn fighting. 
For a week after the Bulgarians claimed to 
have occupied Zaitchar, fighting of the fiercest 
description still went on immediately around 
the town, and Bogatcheff was utterly unable 
to advance beyond it. Similarly on th(? J^irot 
line to the south of Nish the conflict was of the 
most stubborn an<l sanguinary cliaracter. 
None the less the danger to the temporary 


capital itself was evident, and on Octobc^r 21 
the ( Jov<‘rnme-nt d(‘eiflf‘d to rcantive from Nish, 
wliieh it <lid by railway to Stahuz and tluauHs 
thc! main line lading cut be low tliat ])oint, ovra- 
the braiu-h line to Krusluivatz. The Allied 
Legations l(‘ft Nish on the same date by the 
Sana? routv, but, instead of stopf)ing at KiusIm?- 
vatz, pushed on to Kralif?vo. There the 
Gov^ernment joined thcan two days later, to 
remain there until November 3. 
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Strctchcr-bcarers currying wounded men over a 

Durnip; piTiod, frcJin Octolu'r 21 to 

N<)\'(*ml)cr .*], w hilo the Sorhian 2n(l Army <‘oii- 
tiiiiicd to olTcr stuliliorfi n'si.stanco to lla^ 
Hiilpirian« adv ancing on Nish, tJio Nort hern 
S(*rhian Annies (he Army of lleljjjrado niuler 
(leneral Jivkovitch and tin* ls( Army undt'r 
(h'iu‘ral INIishitidi -wen* fallin^x hack slowly 
iK't’on* llu* oncomint* enemy, ddio tliree ro- 
maininji iJritish batteries, ti ^uns, after the 
tall of Uel^radt' had been jittaehe<l to the 
.\nny of (leneral Jivkf)viteh and witli that 
arm\' the\' j-t'tired to laihioxat/. (Oeto})er 22) 
to 'Topola, just, north of Kra^nievatz (October 
2.")), to a position south of Kra^^uievat/. (O<‘tob<*r 
27), and linally to Krnshexat/. (October 31), 
wlu'n*, as has b<*en said, tiu* Headquarters 
iStatl had been siiu'e it- left Kra^uievatz <ai 
October 21. 0«ninjT this retreat the Austro- 
Ot'rman forces were continually pr(*s.sing on 
tlu* r(‘tn*a(ing Sia-bians, (lie rearguard, witli 
whieli \\ ere (he llritish guns, bi-ing almost 
eonstanlly in toueli witli the enemy, 'rhe last 
stag(* ot this part of the retreat was doiio by 
fo?'<*(*d marclu's in extremely bail weadier. 

.Mea/iw hile, on CJent'ral Ji\koviteh\s left, tho 
Jst Arm\-^ was also falling back. Hetwoen 
0(»tober 0 and lb the enemy had erossetl tho 
Sa\e at several points, but especially at Zabregie 


damaged wooden bridge across the Morava. 

near the mouth of the Kolnbara. Tlie positions 
on thi.s north-western section of (he Serbian 
front were probably tho strongest in any part 
of (lie country, and the Serbian 1st Army 
under General Mishitch was known for its 
fighting qualities. But with tho fall of Bel- 
grade and tlio advance of the enemy on tiie 
right, there was no choice V)ut for thi.s Army 
to join ill tho general retirement. Tlie Staff, 
Dierefore, left Vali(*vo for Mionitsa on Oetober 
20, and the former plac^o was evacuated (wo 
ilays later, up to wdiicli date it was occupii'd 
by (be fainou.s Sokol Jb’igade, under Colonel 
Goorgtw'itch. The? evacuation was quite 
leisurt'ly, the bridges over tin* Kolnbara being 
wrecked aiul all material eitli(*r dc‘stroyefi or 
take'll away. The town was not entered by the 
eui'iny until Oetober 30. Thi^ army eon- 
tinueil to fall back, not being lieavily pre.ssed 
and mostly without any serious tigliting, by 
way of Mionitsa, Ooukosb, Gorni Milanovatz, 
Budnik, Bla/.nava, Bar (to tho south-west of 
Kraguievatz, whore Hie Arsenal had been 
('vaeuatod since Octo})er 22), Kniteli and 
Vitanovitso to Kralievo. 

At several of these places, as especially 
between ISlioiiitsa and Gorni Milanovatz arul 
among tho rugged mouiitaiik^nasses of Budnik, 
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thoro wore positions of gn'at natural stron^th 
and this rogioii had boon tlu? sctaio of tiu* rhicf 
successes, in wJiirh the 1st Army Jiad taken a 
glorious pari, in tlie eanipaign of the preec'iling 
winter. It was bitterly liaid for (hMU'ral 
Mishitcli now to have to fall back from one 
afUa* another of the lines without sfaious 
defi'iKie. The enemy was, of eourst\ quit<* 
aware of l-lu) delensivt^ sli'eni^th of the eoun- 
try and the'- U(*rinan eommuni<tues and other 
dispateh(‘S st)oke in graiidiose lt‘rms of th<‘ 
capturing in siK'cession of tlu* I ■ b- lvotsi*lie\ <» 
lines, N’alievo, Cha’iii ]\lilano\ .it/., <‘te., at 

each of which, it was represiait ed, most 
terrihe (*neount(‘rs had taken pla(‘e and onl\ 
the heroism of tlic; .\ust ro-( Jerman ti'«Kips had 
overcome the di'sperati' ii'sisi aiu e. of the 
eiiciny. if the enemy had chosen to rc'sist in 
earnest, therij would have Ix'iai another stoiy 
to tell. lint th(' fact was, as has Ixm'ii said, 
that tliert' was now no ([lU'stion of any longca* 


being able to savi* SiM’bia. All that was aimed 
at was to sa\*(‘ as much of the Army as tiossible, 
anil as miieh of the st ores and niaterials as could 
be got away. i\)r this purj)(>si^ the 1st .\rmy 
tell back to Kralievo to hold the taiemv olf < 
w hill* other troops and stores made their wav 
out by the defile ot the \alley of tlie Ibar to 
Mitrov'itsa. 

\\ i^ have alreadv seen that a strong vVusti’ian 
<*olumn Jiad pushed in from Vishegrad in 
Bosnia towards IJ/itsha., thus threat laiing 
Kmlievo fnau the w»‘st. In order to hokl both 
this eohmm and the troops eoniing ilown from 
the north as long as ])ossil)I(‘, the 1st Arm\' 
turned at l)ay at 'rehartehak (half-way on t ho 
railway between U/itsha and Ki'alievo) and Jien^ 
desperate lighting eontinucd for some days, in 
the* i*oursi*of w hieh 'IVhartehak itself was taken 
and retakt'n many times. 'The easualties on 
both sides were large, the tighling being of tlie 
mo<t sanguinary ileseription. It was not until 
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King Peter being assisted on to a pony from his motor-car, which, owing to the bad ?t ite of the roads, 

could not travel fast enough. 
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the proNHuro ^rt'w toe heavy from all siflos, 
from the north-west as wc*ll as from tlu^ <‘ast, 
by the arrival of IH!W » riemy troops })y way of 
Ah'xaiulrovatz and Jlruss, that tlie Jst Army, 
still fi^>;litin^, was obliged to eontino*’ its retnvit 
soiit hward. 

Meanwhile' the position of the* Sc-e-oiid Army 
imd(*r (haieral Ste‘pfm<»\'iteh liad j^re»wii eritieal. 

have' see n how ^^ellantly it. had hern holeiing 
tlie* ene*my abeAe* Nish. On Xe>veiiibei‘ 2, at 
the*, re'epie'st of the* Seibian Higher Ooinmanel, 
the*, t hriM* re inaiininK Ih itish bait te*rie*s, iinele*r 
Lie*nt 'e anmiine leT Ke-i'i*, J).S.()., \ve*re_* s<*nt 
frean Kriislie-viit/. to sittaeh t he*nis(‘l\’«*s tei this 
ill my. To 1l»e‘ seMilh (»f the* Se*co!i<l AiJiiy the* 
Thirel Arniv'. nneliT (h‘ne‘rjil Stenni, baiel also 
be'e'n e‘naJiJi»'d in haii el li^ht iriL*", belt l*ire>t hjiel 
tiiadly hdlen tea the* eiieiny <m ()e‘te>]\e‘r 2<>. 
On the* Siine* elate* the* I hil^iilians, iie)W liiaste'fs 
of the* wh«>le' e)f \’e'le*s, hue 1 pilshe'el \ip the* 
i-jiilwny and tavlve-n SUoplie* (ais the* town haid 
be*(*!i e*aille*el uncle*!* the* Se'ibiams, theai^li it neaw 
r.*snme*d its naiine* e)f rskub). and thre*e‘ ehiys 
laite*!* the'v wt'fe* in the* ISaibnna re*^ion. Le*sko- 
vait/, ailse) the* se*e.'ne* of pe'cialiairly lieaivv ti^ht - 
in^, wais in tlie* e'nc'my's hainds ; amd with 
the* raiiiid aidvaenee* of the' main Anstro- 


German forees from the north, which occu- 
pied Kraguievatz on October 31, the ring 
roiiiiel (h*nerail Stopanovitch’s army was peril- 
ously ne*ar completion. 

If the? whole? e>f the Seconel Army w'as nejt to 
be eapturod the^ further defence of Nish had te) 
bfi abandeaieel. On Neavemiber 4, therefore 
(h*ne*ral Stepavnov itch’s gaillant fearce began its 
re*tre*at, aiiid the? enemy oecupiejel Nish ou the 
iVallenving elaiy. 

'riu? Second Army then fell back acrexss the^ 
Moravai, the* creassing of the rive.*r be.*ing e*e.>vere,?d 
by the British giins, which remaiined in their 
]H)sitioii on the*, we'st bank e.)f the. riv^er until 
Ne>ve*mbe‘r 12, w]ie*ii tlu*y were* ordereil to retire? 
in the* re*air of the* airniy. .In getting anvaiv, 
liowe ver, two guns be‘e*am(* sTue*k in the? mud 
amel hail le> be* strippe*d amd abamelone?d, tiuis 
le*ai\ing eanly four. Bream the 12tb tea the 171 Ij 
the* airmy wi'iit lay fore'i'd marclie s to Brisfitinai, 
the* Ihitish gnus ailwaiys be't\v(*e*n the* ri'tiring 
aiiniy amd tin* I'ni'iny. So s(*ve're' wars the* pace? 
thait ean Nov<*ml)e*r 13-14 the men cov^ere'd 
44 mill's in 2<) hours, amd then, aifte*!* thre'i? 
heaurs' re'st, did IS mil(*s more*, 'j’lie* road to 
Prishtina! was the* laist peassible* ehainne*! of e'seape 
from the* e*n\e*loping forc*e*s eaf tin? combined 
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hornierly one of the most difficult rapids of the Danube below Orsova, improved by difficult and costly 

engincerinft work completed in 1898. 
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enemfoR, and the extrication of the army was 
undoubtedly a fine piece of work. 

The rapid advance of flic enemy from all 
sides made it no longer safe for the ( Jovcrnnuait 
to remain at Kralievo or for the Headquarters 
Staff to remain at Ixruslievatz. The latter 
therefore wont on to I\jaliovo on November 2 
and on tlie following day botli it and the* 
(Government left for Rashka. Both at I\j’alievo 
and Krushevatz a great deal of valnal)I(' 
material and, at the former place, 60 gnus 
W’ero loft behind and fell into the enemy’s 
hands. Besides the Government and the 
Headquarters Staff, practically the whole of 
tho Serbian Armies as well as a vast nnmlxa* 
of civilian refugees were now trying to escape 
by tho same route. The reirtvit, so far as the 
armies were concerned, was still orderly ; but 
tho road from Kralievo onwards was encum- 
bered along its entire distam^e by endless 
trains of slow-moving ox-drawn transport 
wagons, , with troops and refugees. From 
Rashka the. Goveriuuent no longt r travelled 
as a unit, but all the members ]ia<l arrived in 
Mitrovitsa by Nov<‘nib(‘r 1,‘j, tht-; Head quarter’s 
Staff getting tln're on th«* follow ing day. Tlie 
Dijdomatic corps hail been in Mitiovitsa since 
November 1. After a very sJiort ri'st, on the 
news arriving that the enemy ha<l occupied 
Glisljane on the lath, the (Government, Staff 
and l)ij)h»mat.ie cor])s all lidt for J^risriaid, 
wdiere tJu^y arrived on the Kitli and 17th. 
Krom Prisrend they startcnl agaiji on dat<*s 
between November 21 and 27, and finally 
reached Skiitari on dates varying from 
November ,‘10 to December 6. 

The British guns, hitherto attached to the 
Second Army, had arrived at iVishl ina, some 
no miles from Prisrend, on Novemljer 17. On 
November 20 the Serbian higher command 
asked that th(*y bo attachi'd to the Tliird Army 
imcler General Sturm. On November 22, 
therefore*, the four surviving guns- the only 
he'uvy artilh'ry whieli was nenv left to llu^ 
Serl^iaiis left Prishtina oi rouht to Ipek with 
tho Third Army. On tlie .snmt^ day two of the 
guns became hopelessly emb<*dde<l in thi* nun I 
of the roads which had been made ahnost 
impassable by heavy rains. Kvery effort was 
made to extricati^ them, no less than 2a0 men 
and all tlie available oxen being yoked to them 
to pull them out of tlie mud All efforts, 
how’ever, were useless, and those guns also hail 
to be strip[)ed and left. There were now' only 
two British guns remaining. The i*neiny 



(GKNHKAI. VON KOVHSS, 

The Austriun (Gummander, wearing the Iron (Gross 
presented to him by the Kaiser in recognition of 
his victory over the Montenegrins. 

occiqaed T^rislitina nn November 20, less than 
21 hours after tlii^ rear- guard of tlii^ "I’liird Army 
and tlii^ guns had h'ft. 

On that same <lay, Hi<‘ second day out from 
Prishtina., «aie of tin* two last guns ftdl through 
a bridge »)\cr a. small stroam, wbcnco it i*ould 
not, be reiM»\cre(l. It was only possible, to 
slrij) it ulso and l(*t it lie*. Por tbri'o days 

morii iliu one remaining Brit ish gun continued 
to aec'ompaiiy I he rear of the irtiring army. 
On tlie morning of Noxemlier 2!), how'(.*ver, the 
British meinhi'rs of the erew’ nine in number 
-found themselv(‘s alom* and without m<*ans 
to get the. gun along. 'Thi'y stripped and 
buried it ; and went on after the army. It, 
had bc*en intended in any easi* to destroy the 
gnii'-^, if any got so far, at Ipek, wliere tlie party 
arrived on Deef*m}>er J, as hiyond that, jioint 
tlie transport of artillery over tlie mountains 
would liave been inqiossihli*. It should he 
addeii that the Serbians express<*tl gri'ut ad- 
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miration for tln' behaviour of llio British 
batteries They continued to be a comfort 
and a help to the retiring army long after all llie 
8('rbian artillery had b('en eaj)tured or a])an- 
doned, anti it was recognized as an extraordinary 
feat to liavt; got them as far as they wen' taki'n. 
Of the 103 men, Brit ish and Serbian, who had 
composed the crews of the S guns on OctobtT 1, 
53 had been killed or wounded in action by 
December 1. Tho (k'tachnu'nt k'ft. Ijjck for 
Skutari oh J)ee<-mber 2. Aftc'r 11 tlays it 
arrived at Podgoritsa, and on tlu* lath rt'aehed 
Skutari, all tho memhers of tho party being ver\ 
weak and exhausted. In all, tlie d<'l tichment 
had been fighting or retreating for t»7 days, 
and during most of the time had suffered 
grt'at privat ion. 

Tho rest of tho British contingent in the 
International force at Belgrade, the mining and 
torpedo section, midor jMajor Blliot, since it 
could no longer serve any usihul ]airpose, had 
been instructed b;^' Admiral 'Froubridge to 
leave Krushevatz for IMonastir (provided that 
rout(‘ wa.s still open) on October 28. It va:- 
fortunato to arrive in tim<‘, and r('a.<‘h(‘d 
ATonastir on Novemlx'r 2fi. The hVencIi con- 
tingent, uiuh'r Oaptain Bicot, had alreadN' gone 
ahead, and had reached Alonastir on .No\'em- 
ber 20, as also had the iiK'mbers of th(‘ Itiissian 
Alission. Of tla* oth(‘i* fon'igia'i's in SiTbia, 
many of the British hospital units d«'ci<l('d to 
remain and let t henis(‘l\ »*s fall into the <‘nemy’s 
hands, as conspicuously did T..atly Baget and 
her staff at Sknplie. 'riu' r(‘st were fornacl 
into a party by Sir Bal[)li Baget at- Kruslie- 
vatz. lie liims('lf went ahee.d to make what 
arrangi'inent s bo could for them rn ronlc, the 
party itself being iindc'r tin* guidaiKM' of Dr. 
Teliiudiin, to whose' courage' and e'liergy, and te) 
the' capacity of AIi*. Williain Sinitli, of the* 
Se;e)ttish VVe.aiu'n's llos])ita!, it was ^•hie^ly due' 
that tho party finally arrive'el at Skutari, tlie>iigh 
having sirflereel severe j)ri vat ions on the* re>ael, 
without serie)us catastre)j)lu'. TJie Krc'iich 
aviators, with their meedianicians, telegrapliists, 
etc., iind(*r Colone'l Fe)urni<‘r, the Alilitary 
Attache, in all a jjarty of 220 persons, alsei 
wemt by Ipek anel Skutari, unde*rge)ing great 
hardships, and lejsing twenty of their mmilM*r. 
They finally reached Skutari eai De cemheT 3. 

In tlio British i)arty were, of eenirse, a large 
number of women — doctors, nurses and hos- 
pital assistants — who bore the strain e)f the 
journey well. Tluxt all sizffonxl so vere'ly was 
inevitable in a catastroplic in which tJie whole 


Se'rhiaii pt'ople*, from king to pe'eisaiit., suffere'd 
i'e|ually. Lhule'r the: e*ire*umsta.nee's it was 
impossible' to mitigate the' e*onelit ieu\s, and all 
alike^ te‘>>tilietl te> tho fact- that (u'lieral Jivko 
l*avle>vitch, the' Se'i’hinii (3iie'f e)f Staff, did 
everything in (lu* wav of ])rovisioning and 
transport- e)f the partie's that it was in Jiis [)ow'(*r 
te) elo. 'That, howexe'r, was little*. 

Siieh, in bare'st euitlini*, is the* story of the* 
re‘tre*at e)f the* Strhiaiis. No mi*re* etutline*, 
he)we*\<*i*, (*au i:i\'e' any iele*:i of the* elre'a-e Iful 
na.fiire' of that r(*tr<*a.t. It mu.*^t lx* re'imin- 
bert'il that it was ne)t the* me'ie' re*t i!» lucnt of 
an arm\. Ah“re*l\^ as a ri'tin inent e>f an army, 
it was pi’e>l>;il)l\ uniejiie in that it was not one 
army whie*l) i*t*t iie'el. hut all the* armed foree*s of 
a nation w liich witheh’i'w e'ompict ('!\' from the 
soil of the' »*(amtry. .\nel with theisc* armie's 
we*nt the* King and me'iubt'rs of the* Koyal 
family, tlu* (Jovornmeiit anel ail (he* e*ivil 
personnel of the* ( Je )V(*T’mne*nt , the* fe)i*cign 
Le'gatieais aiui the* eloe tors, nuisi'S anel staffs ol 
the) hospitals e)f the* Allii’d pt'oplcs. Ah»st 
terrible* e»f all was the* gn*at mas*- e)f pe*asant 
re'fiige'e's, \’illagci*s, p(*asants and pce>p|o of (he 
tewMis w'he) tied in she*e*r (e'rrea*. Sci'hians are* ne> 
strangi'rs to “ fright fulness ” ae'e'ust omc'd ai.s 
t h('y have* ))e‘(*n to warring with, and the* out- 
rage's e)f, 'Turks aud I hilgaiians. But in ne) 
fea’iiie r war laid ineue* colei hlooele el brutiility 
he'Oii she>wn than that f»f the* Austrians in such 
part e)f Se*rl)ia as tla'v suce*e'e*d('d in e)Vf‘r- 
ruiming in tlio pre*e*cding winter. All the* 
world, more*e)ve’r, kne*w' what, (Je'rjiaiuy had 
elone* in Be*lgiiim. Batlic!* tluiu face* the* 
Aust re» ( !e*rman oe*e*upa.t iem, the*n, amel e*xposc 
( he*ir w’euue*nfe)lk to the) tre'jit me*nt- t e) w hierh t he*y 
W’e*re* alme)s( ce*rtain (o he) suhje*< t(‘d if t-heiy fell 
irito the* inxa-de-rs’ hands, all the* Serbian popu- 
latieai which weis nt)t lu'lel by some* utibr(*a.kable) 
tie* gat he*i*e‘d loge'the'f what little*, hoiise'heild 
ge)e)ds it ceanld afiei toeak to flight. A gr(*}it, 
proport ieai u'cre) physica.lly unfit, te) fae*e) t he) 
ditrie-ult ie‘s e»f the* reia-el. Alme)st none* laeel foexl 
enejugh to last him thre»ugh the) Je^uriu'v. 
It w'as ije)t eanly the* armies which rctire*d, it 
was ailmost the* natie)n whie la tlcel. And swe l- 
ling tho numheT of (he>s<' wlu) hael to he* feel 
upe)n the* road, almf)st the* me)st ])itijil)!e* e>f all 
tlie* gre'a-t concourse e)f pe*e)plc, we're some* 
2t),t)00 Austrian prisoiwrs whe) had he*e*n e ap- 
tured the', yea-r he'fore*. 33a* re)ad which tho 
multitude had te) traxel wjis always rough. 
For groat part e)f its wav it lay thre>ugh fjid 
over nigge'd me)untnins, often hy ])at}es eJa-n- 
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at any tiiiio ; and these mountains wtTo 
p(‘ojil(‘d by a population of liereditary enemies, 
largely brigamis, who fell uj)on all Siiuill parties 
and rob))ed and murden'd wliert*ver th<‘y dared. 
"I'lir* frowning burden was tlu^ fact that tlH‘ 
w(‘ntTif*r was most }>itter, lavivy snow falling 
ff»r many flays, aiifl tlie tempcTa.turf'i in the 
mountains })(‘ing for 1h<‘ most part intf'usely 
eold. It sf'erns as if no detail which could add 
tf> the horror of the march was omitted. 

All aeeounts agree in saying tliat until after 
the fleparture from KraIie\'o the moral of the 
Serbian Armi»‘s was well maintained. Ka<‘h 
army had fallen back, howr\'rr heavy its losst‘s, 
b<‘foi*e the terrible (Jerman artill<‘ry fire and 
under pressure of tlu* e\ig(‘nei(‘s oi' the gfaaa'al 
mov<’menl, in good ord(‘r anti w it hout bt‘eoining 
tli.'^organi o'd. After leaving Kralievo I heroad was 
imt at first cNtnant^ly dil'fieult, but t he nndt if ud(‘ 
of ei\ilian refugets eaust'd gr<‘at cfnigestion. 
food was still ol>tainabl(‘, if not in any abiin- 
dane(‘ ; an<l th(‘ strain of th(‘ mareli laid not 
yet begun to f(‘ll upofi the h‘ss vigf»rous. At 
each stagt' la'reafler, how('ver at Rashka and 
at .Mitro\’itsa the conditions gnwv worse. 
'rht‘ roatls in ])la<*es wi*i*e <U*t‘p in !und. Wagons 
bloke dtwMi and eattk* died. Some of tht' 


weaker persons fell out from fatigue, and hunger 
began to make itself felt. When the historic 
plain of Kossovo was reached snow foil, the 
eold adding to the sufferings of the refugees, 
and many ilropped by the roatlside not to rise 
again. Here it was that the army made its 
last lieroic stand. 

The Bulgarians from Uskub had pushed up 
the railv\ny towards Prishtina, and threatened 
to cut the route to Prisrerid and thence, by 
Albania, to sah'ty. The road had to be kept 
open at all costs to allow' the slow' procession 
of the fugitixes to get away ; an<l among that 
slow proe(‘ssion was, (lie army knew' well, the 
King, travelling in an ox-eart. The army had 
no heavy guns, but throwing itscOf in the way 
i)f th<» advaiwing Bulgars on a line from T.ip- 
liam* to K(‘ro/.f*\ iteli, it met them with the 
and bayoiu't. For si.x days the battle 
eontimied, lh(» Serbs not only holding the 
Bulgars, hut drixing them hack som(‘ 10 or 
12 miles in tlie diriM-tion of Ivatcdianik. Only 
th(* failun* of thc‘ ammunition for their rifles 
eompelled tlu‘m at last to gixe way and to 
follow tlu‘ King and t h(‘ p(‘ople along the* road 
which they had k(‘pt o]>en. I'lic ScM’bian losses 
from the ('ikmuv ’ s artill(‘rv fu'e in this last 
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forlorn •^fnnd wore* vory nonvy ; niuT (lio Anny, 
now almost witliout ainmunit ion, was hardly 
an army any Jongur. n'(*rrihlf scaiias wtan* 
witnasst'd on tlioroad to I’risrcnd. I)<‘(‘|)snow 
lay (‘very whore. There was practically no 
suj)ply (.‘olmnn or commissariat. Tlie naai 
sustained life larjj;el\' on the carcases of ujittle 
and horses tliaf f(*ll on llu^ roa,<l. Ihit the 
the Hiilgarians no liarassed tlie arm\' 

which, almost with its last latvitli, had taught 
them so LCallant a I(‘sson. 

At Prisnaid a nmiiher (jf the Fnaieh con- 
tingent, wliieh arrixed th«‘re on XoN'cmher 24, 
estimah'd that th(‘r(’ w(‘i-e mas.s<>d in tla^ 
n(‘igh])onrhood of loO.OOO n’fugees, among 
wlioiii the destitution and the sid'fering wen* 
t(*rril)I<‘. hVom lu*re tla* only path of (‘scjip*; 
lay ov(‘r th<‘ forbidding mountains f»f Albania, 
to Skutari, ov(‘r 100 mil(*s away. Hen* all 
motor cars, carriages, guns and ston*s w(‘re 
dostroy(*d or tlirown into the wateiv of tla^ 
]bar. To get them over tin' m(.)untains was 
impossible. Here Marshal Futnik, vcTy ill, as 
ho had b(^en since mid -summer, arrived in a 
motor car and l(*ft to lx; carri(*d over tlx* 
mountains in a cdiair. Hen* King Peter left 
his ox-wagon and, with two oOicers as com- 
panions, went forward on foot. d’ho (Town 
Prince also w(*nt on foot, with an escort of 
12 members of the Royal (hiard. All arrived 
finally at their destination, but all sidb^ring 


and ill, the Pi'own Prince es])c‘ciall\ lying for 
some lime s(‘i‘iously ill at Ah'ssio. 

Fart of tlx* Serbian troops, including th(3 
,‘lrd Army, inst(*ad of takirtg tlx* road by 
Frisr(*nd, had struck \V’est from Frishtina to 
lp(*k in Mont (*rx‘gro, and so madt? t-lu“ir wav to 
Skutari. 4'hi‘se su(*ei‘edj‘d in taking with tlx‘m 
sonx*. b)dt(*T*i(*s of fi(*ld and m»)untain guns. 
Over the Albaiiian mountains, how(*ve?*, it wjis 
not p(Lssi})le to take guns. 44x‘ road was 
oft(*n of tlx* most precipitous aixi dangerous 
character. In the snow, if llieF*e was (^v<*r 
likelihood of a deta<*h(*d part\’ missing tlxi 
route, it. was always mark<‘d by c.orjFses of 
those. wh(» had fallen out from parties in 
advaix'Ci. lmnx‘ns(* numb(*rs of pt*ople, both 
.soldi(*rs and civilians, died fr<»m slx*<*i’ exhaus 
lion, from weakness arxl hunger, mer«*ly lying 
down by tlx* I’oad to die. h'aeh more than 
ordinarily ditlieult spot, VNhere the rojul was 
steep or wlxiie a small stream had to Ix^ ford<*d, 
was Tnarkc*d Iry aecumulat ions of dead. N<d. 
a few ]x^ople and gr(*at nundx*rs of the enh(*bl(‘<l 
and starving transjrort animids lost th(‘ir liv(*s 
by falling fr<3m the narrow paths df>wn the 
mountain sides. iSio rux^ w ho made t hat t<*rril)le 
jounx*y arrived at the end otherwist* than worn 
out, haggard, an<l in a condition of more or 
less eomplf*t(^ (‘xhaustion. Many <lied from 
fiVLstbitf* and from dysentery, and not a feu, 
Ixith S(*rbiaii soldit*rs and civilians, fell xictim.s 
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to tho Alhaoiaii iiiliabitants (»f tlio mountains. 
'rh(‘S(^ last s(M*m to liavu inac.lo no attoinpt to 
liarass the British or Erc'nch contin^xonts ; 
hut. S<‘rhian strajx^lors sutYcrod scn’orely at 
t hair liands, civon sia^h littlo ha;»^ag(^ as tlio 
Il4'a(lo|iiart(‘rs StatY still had \sith it boiiipf 
pillagad. 

'I'his hijxht of tho Serbians from their country 
— the Jvin^, tho (tov crnmont , tho Army and 
t he people — will stand as one of the great- tragic, 
(jpisodes in liistory. b'or many of those wtio 
took pai't in the dreadful exodus, tho retreat/ 
lastful over 1 \^ o mouths. b’'or tJioso who 
started from l.h<* centre of tlie country, as from 
Kraguievat/. or Krushevat/, tho time taken 
was from six to eight weeks. Tho journ<‘y 
was mack' in all cast's under coialitions of great 
hardsliip, ii*om lack of food, froni tho physical 
tlitheaill ios of the lattt'r part of tho road and 
from the bittt'r wt'atlu'i’. 'I'ho Serbian Arm\, 
by the time that it ha«l reached tho sea coast, 
had lost about 120, (M)() nu'ii, or one half of its 
oiiginal strength. The mortality among the 
civilian ])opulation w ill nevc'r be known, but it 
was very great. No wonls, no description, 
can hoigliten the dn'adtulness of tho Catastrophe 
which liad belallen the Serbian pt'oplo. Hardly 
any country in any ago lias set'ii so terrible 
and uttt'i* a calamity. 

Kven at the last, however, tlu' gloom was 
lighteiaHl by a gleam of that tint' spirit which 
the St'rbian armit's had shown all through their 
bitter trial. It ha.s been said that some of tho 
troops had made their escape by way of Ipek 


OCCUPATION OF THE ENEMY. 

througli Montenegro. Others had eudi*a\'ourod 
to take tlie road by ]Monastir, but liatl Imm'u 
cut off by the Bulgarians adv^ancing from tlie 
south-east and had been ctniiiiellod to fall 
back into southorn Albania. Broken, half 
famished and wasted as the armies were as 
they arrived at Skiitari, (general Pavloviteh 
managt'd to rally a portion of tliem, and at 
oiic<‘, without any rest for recuperation, 
columns pushoil southwards and got in touch 
with the scattered hands that had been driven 
from tho road to Monastir, ami, ]'aitling lU'W' 
spirit into them, concentrated tlicm at 
Blbasaii, '^riraiia ami Kavaia, w liern Ibcy could 
for the moment rest in coinparulivtj scciiritv* 
And when ixing Peter, old and worn >)y tho 
hardships of tho trail as he was, heard that 
soldiers of liis were in diflieulties to tho sontli- 
wurds, he insist('(l on going with the relieving 
columns to their help. 

Skutari, though a temporary havon of rcfug(', 
was by no nu'ans a place of permam'iit saft.'ty. 
It was necessary to get everyViody, soldier and 
civilian alike, flml, to the coast and, tlu'n, to 
some ]daco beyond the reach of danger. The 
first thing was to push everybody on iis fast as 
possible to San Giovanni di Medua, an Albanian 
port which tho Montenegrins had seized. By 
request of the Serbian authorities, Admiral 
Troubridgo, who had aceonqianied the Jtcad- 
quartors Staff tliroughout tho retreat, took 
charge of Medua. As a port for eiiibarcation 
purposes it was extremely dangerous, being 
too near the enemy’s base and, as the torpedoing 
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f)f Fovoral ships nrrivinjr \\ \i]i supplies of food or 
leaving with loads of refugees suflieitMit ly 
sliowed, most unsafe as a point from ^^hieh 
to attempt to despateJi the whole Serbian 
Army. 

On January 11, IhHh the Austrians liad 
eiiptured ]\Io\mt l^(»\ telu‘n. On tlie IStli iJiey 
occupied Antivaii, wliich gavt^ Uiem eommand 
of Skutari Lake, and on the llhh, l)uh*igiio. 
Hostile aeroplanes W('re Hying o\mt :\h'dua 
almost daily, dro])ping bombs on the eam])s 
of refugees surrounding the pla(‘e and at tlie 
shi])ping in Iht* liarbour. Messagt's from 
\’i(ama aimouneed the uneonditional surrende r 
of Montenegro. 1'lie announeenuait , liovvevta*, 
was soon proved fa.!se. On January 1 8 the 
QiK'en and Hoyal k'amily of Mont ('negro em- 
barked at ^ledua for Jlrindisi. On .ja.nuary 20 
the King of ^Monf (‘lu'gro followed. lly this 
time all the memb<‘rs of foreign missions, the 
hospital staffs and so forth, had a.ll boi'u got 
iiw ay. By tin* advice of Admiral 'rrou])ridg(‘ 
no atti'jupt was mad(' to <‘inbark the Annie's 
(some of which, as iiotafily the 1st Army, 
which, luiving formed (la* rearguard in the 
n'tn^at , was faifher from tlu* port, w('ro still 
sjitfei'ing s(‘V('r<‘ly for lack of pro\ isions). TIkj 
a.tt('mpt from so inadt'tjualo a poi*t so near to 
tlio enemy would ha\’(5 l)(.'en full of danger, 
'riu^ Arinic's tiK'refore had to marcJi by la.nd yc^b 
one nmre stage S(.>utliw'ards to iJurazzo. On 
.faniiary 21 San Oiovanni di ^h'dua was 
evacuated by all tli(^ Allies. At l)ura///.o tiio 
work of transferring th(5 Serl)ian Armies to a 
placo of safety", chi(‘tly to (kn’fu, and of there 
nursing them liack t(> iK'alth and tigliting 
strength, was takt'u over by the; Kn'iicli, under 
General ^lond<‘sir, who liad been s<‘nt (ait for 
the purpost*. 

’'riiero r('mains only in this sad tale tej mention 
l.u’iefly tJio cc^ursc^ (jf cvi'uts in connection with 
the Anglo- Krc'iich force whicli, a.s alrc'mly 
narrated, had bi'cn landed at Salonika and 
pushed up into the country in the hope of 
prtiventing the Bulgarians from the south from 
getting round t(j cut off tli<3 Serbian retr('at. 
Tliat it did not succeed in ]a<'venting tliem 
from getting far enough to block the road to 
Monastirand in coming perilou.sly near to seizing 
the niad by Prisnmd througli Albania W’O have 
already .seen. 

One of the most touching aspects of the 
catastro))hc which befell Serbia was the faith 
which the Serbian G(jvernment and people 
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had alwa\'s liad that, if 1 lu'y wcie loyal to tiu' 
lMitent<^ Powers, thosii l*ow»'rs w«)uld pioti'ct 
them from ultimati' disaxicr. Jk'rlaips the 
bitti'iH'st. blow' was dealt. b\’ t ht' crisis in ({riM'ci', 
wliiiih roblx'd M. \'cniz('los of th(' pow<*r to giv(' 
(.‘Ih'ct to his belit'l that. (Ji*eece w'a.s in honour 
bound to go to Sei'bia’s lii'lp. 

Serbia still believed that Gn'at. Britain and 
Kranct' would savt* liei*. On Octobt'r 21) M. 
Pa^hitch addi’esscd a digniti<'d and mo\ ing 
appeal to Great Britain : 

Srrhijt is sii pi'rlMiiti.ui olTiuls (o diUViul Jior 

os.isl«a)co, ill ri’sponso Id tin* mikI iU*siir ut' Jur 



KING PirrER’S DAUGHTER, 

Princess Helena of Serbia, with Prince Alexander. 

^r('at. Ally. I’’«»r this sin* i-- rIj* ‘d to dfjilh hy tin' 
All'll ro-(«orinuna and Rnlj^a 

Kor t\%(*nt> days oiir ('oiniiinn oni-inif's liavn 1ii«;d to 
aiiiiihilaU' us. fa spite of tin* horoism ol onr .'-oldiars our 
ra.^ist Jiiuo f-annot bo o\{)cct»‘d to bo inaiiitainad indc- 
liriitolv. 

\V*i Im j^' you, tlio inatiy friond.s f»f .S<‘r}>ia m Kii^Iand, 
to tin all that you pf)Sf.,ihly to onsuru yt)ur troops 

rcarhin^ us, that they may liol]) our army, and that wo 
may dafoud tuf^MUhor tlio comrnou »;auso that is ho 
gravely Tm'naood. 

The r(‘f('rene.e to Great Britain as Serbia’s 
“ great Ally ” was, in the mouth of M. Pashitch, 
no nu're figure of sia'cch. [t w'as to (ilreal. 
Britain more than to any other of the^Allii'S 
that Serbia had always [linned her faith with a 
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complete 1111(1 almost romantio ronficlenco. 
'rijis was not hy any nu‘an.s the first appeal 
wliich Serbia had addressed to (Ireat Hritain 
sine(' the spring of It) la. Sir Kdward Grey 
stated that tin; Serbian Minist<T liad askc'd 
tliat troops sent to Serliia as far back as 
duly 7. It is known that tin* napicist hiul been 
reiieated. On September 2t Sir l^klward fjirey 
had pledged Kurland's assistance to StTliia 
“without (|ualitiea.ti(ai and witliout' reserv’C*,” 
tliough fu* subserjueiitly ('xplained tJiat tliese 
words u<‘r(‘ m(*a.nt “ in a prilitictal and not in a 
military s(*nse.” Hut it was military assistance 
that Serbia need(‘d and counted upon. When 
it bi'^an to dawn u])on the p(‘ople of Serbia that 
th(^ Alli(‘s wen^ in trutli not ready to send her 
tlu* lulp that sh(^ so sorely iK'cded, feeling 
against (ireat Ib'itain and Franco was bitter, 
making llu‘ position of Hritish repri'staitatives 
with the Serbian Armii's sometimes v(^ry 
didieult. n(‘ws of the landing of Allied 

troops at Salonika had been rc'ceived with 
(‘uthusiasiu : but that again gave way to 
iut(‘nse discouragement w h(*n it was known how 
inad(Mpiato the strength of tlujse troops was. 

That the French and Hritish contingents 
wiiieh pushc'd up the Valley of the Vardar did 
all Uiat th(*y could has never been <jU(‘stion(Hl. 
Hut a force which could not in any <ais(; put as 
many as .‘10, ()()() men all Uild into the tighting 
line was not of much use against the <‘nemy 
forces tlaai in the held. 'Fhe French, inde('d, 
suec(’ssfully held the Hulgarians back in th(^ 
Struiuitza neighbourhood and ns far up the 
N'ai'dar as Krisolak, when' Hulgarian attacks 
w«’re uM»n^ than oucc' n'pulsed. For a time it 
appean'd as if (leu<*ral Sarrail’s force* might 
b(* able to recaptun^ and hold \ Cles, and to the 
w<'st of (he river they ojierated with success 
in the neighbourhood of Jxbor and h<*lp(Hi the 
Si'ibiaus for a time to stem (he Hulgarian 
advanct' by the Habuna delile. Heyond some 


early cavalry skirmishes it does not appear 
that the liritish force w’as much engaged until 
close to the (‘nd of the operations, wdien, on 
December (5 and follow ing days, it was attacked 
by much superior Bulgarian forces. Tt behaved 
well and (‘xtrieated itself successfully from a 
difficult position. The French advance on 
Krivolak was very dasliing and the way in 
which, to distract attention from the Serbians, 
General Sarrail tlirew his forces over the lln joc 
and Tcherna against Bulgarian forces three 
times his strength, with no lino of retreat but 
by narrow^ wooden bridges across raging 
streams, w'as bold to audacity. In the fighting 
about Mount Arkangcl the Froncli are believed 
to have inflicted very heavy losses on the 
(^ru'iny. But whatever was done by French or 
British was done too late. While the struggle 
about Jvrivolak w'as still going on, the Serbian 
Army was fighting that last desperate fight 
for existences near Prishtin i, and the wretched 
stream of fugitives was already pouring over 
the Albanian mountains. 

I-nder thc'se cireumstanei's, prolonged efforts 
by the little Allic'd foree up tlie Valley of the 
Vardar were useless. Jt was not 30,000 but 
300,000 troops at least that wen^ needed. The 
foree which we sent to h('lp Serbia was as 
mueh t<jo small as it was too late. Since the 
(*rrand on U'hich th<*y had (tome was hopeless 
and (‘rak'd, all consick'ratious dictated the 
Alli(ul withdrawal to Sal(.)nika. The expos(.*d 
p(jsition of the foret' was preearioiis, but the 
withdrawal was satisfact(a*ily aceiauplislu'd, 
the* Bi’itisb t roops liaving to hold (lit* hue until 
the retirement of the French on tli(‘ir left was 
completed. The fortification of Salonika, the 
incH'asc' in the Allied forces at that point, and 
tlu' ev('nts wdiieh foUowi'd were th (3 bt'giriniiig 
of a lU'w^ episode in the war. The beginning of 
the year lOlfi saw Serbia’s fortunes at their 
lowest point. 
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T ^IIK Great Wav brought into direc-t 
conflict two schools of tiiou^hl in 
Tn((*rnational J-aw’ — the school that 
gave first [)laco to JicIligcTcait rights 
and the school that gave first place to neutral 
rights. Tho war was adinirafily sni(<‘(l !(► raise 
t-lio question in a form that could not- bo ovade<l, 
since, while the main scene.* of conllict was 
Kiiro[)e, tho chu*f ncait ra 1 w as t hr(*<; t housand sc'a 
miles away, and her communications with 
Kuropo were certain to bo cut by iiritisli sea 
] lower. 

’J'hat sett power on first threat- of war was 
swiftly and silently brought into position, and 
very soon the German Hag ])ractically disap- 
peared from the waiters of the; world. Wdtli tho 
German flag driv en from tlx? siirfaco of tho sea — 
into home* harlDours in the ease of tho High Sea 
Fleet, and into neutral harbours in the c*ase ul 
that grc'at commercial fleet VAhicli had hccu the 
pride of tho (.U'rman Fniinre — there' rcrnaiiie«l, 
unless or until Germany sent out her fleet, only 
two hopes for her beyond tho Continental 
chance.s of war : her over sea fleet of Zeppc'Iins 
and other air-craft, her un(h‘r-sea fl<*ct of sub- 
marines. ('.ermany, tlxT’c’fore, consitlered her 
only possible policy to lie in an attempt to 
terrorize the seas by tho reckless dost met ion of 
nil shipping at sight. Tlx.* policy was from tlx* 
Vol. Vll.— Part 89. 


first ealeulated to rouse the ire of ev en llxj most 
coin|)laisant of ix'utrals; it alienated friemis 
with ».*\traordinar;v' sp(‘<‘d ; it liardcnc<l (‘ncmies 
l)cyoixl conversion ; and at lasj,aftt‘r the sink- 
ing of t he Lnsit ania,, it brought the Cnited States 
of America, ix^t only into closer sympathy than 
c\<‘r with the Allies but- int o the .si age of possible 
ini erven t i<.ui on their side. 

'The \ igonr of Hritish .sea pr)\\cr in Ihlo and 
again in Ihlti savx.Ml ibe American p(‘«)ph‘ from 
war. 'Tlx; Royal Navy < lev i.s(*d \\ ays and means 
for dcjiling witii tlie submarine nx*nace, arxl tho 
life of a ( Jerman siibmarinn be<*aine. \ «*ry sliort. 
Jhit <t<'spil»‘ Ibis fact the ( {erman short way 
vvilli neutrals jncr('as<Ml, if and w bere. possible, 
in ol’lViisix cncss. 'I’iie .submarines that snrviv(*d 
in fact I'an amok. W hile Great Ih’itain wa.s for 
evT*r apologising bf»tli to tlx* Cnif(*d Slati'S and 
other lunitraJs for Iier .stri ngth at sea and was 
ineossantly .striving to oblige tlx* most un- 
obliging of iieiit rals, and in faejt v\as ]irolonging 
tlx* war substantially by allowing mas.ses of 
goods of wai like use tlirougli to G(.*rniany ; 
while the Ih'itisli Ailmiralty vva.s thus playing its 
not unfamiliar part, Germany was engagi^d by 
the em[)loyment of methods that created rcpnl- 
.sion in making the [losition of noutrals stronger 
than it had ever been before. It rapidly 
became clt*ar even to the* most [iro-Germun 
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nnitrnl 1 1mt the infnmoiis and .shameless eon- 
duet of this d(i-eiv'ili/.<‘dpow(‘i- made t he orpuii/.a- 
tion of all laaitral forct\s es.s<‘ntial to prevent a 
r(*eurreneo of sueli events. Noutrality through- 
out- the war teralcnl to l)(‘<*omo monj and iiiorc* 
aj» arnani neutrality ready to intervene wluai 
tlie moment came. iNh'anwhilo the suhmariia^ 
j)oli(\\^ was aeeom[)ani(u.l h^' open threats to the 
Ihiiti'd States on tlu’ .snl>j(‘C*t of t lit' transport 
of munitions of war to lOngland, while e.on- 
spinieies of violenet* against the manufacturers 
c'arrviiig out eoutrac-ts for l']nglan<l were 
organi'/ed l)y (Jermany and Austria in open 
dt lianet' of the law of the Unit(‘d Stale's. 

From the first tlu' j)oliey of the Unite<l States 
had hec'U ahsoluti' neutrality, that is to .say, neii- 
tralil\' as a Stal(‘ with frt'(*doin for* her people to 
tratle at their own risk ^\ilh any or all the belli- 
gerents. Sea power tletermined the belligerent s 
with V horn the nationals t»f the luiited States 
shoulil traik'. W hen (JerinaiiN' lost her sea 
power slu* lost the hcaielit of .sea-borne neutral 
gt)ods other than such a> eould lui su[)plieil b\' 
her immediate nt*ighbtnirs. 'fhe wt>rlds of the 
Kast and the West wtae jiraef ieally elo.sed to the 
CU'rmanie l\>wors. The reali/.ation of this fac:l 
led to vi«)lent dt'inaiuls tt) tin* I’nited States for 
the su])pre.ssion of the iinlustry in arms niul 


mnnition.s, (k'lnnnds that verc' tlirico r(*fused. 
Anu'riean trade had va.stly benefited by the 
war. Sir K«lwaril Grey matlo this abundantly 
plain in hi.s note of T\*bruary 10, IDla, in n'ply 
to ingenuous Ameriejin coinjdaint s. The atifa* 
helium decline in the export trade of the United 
States had disaj^pearod by the lug inning of 
1915. It was not only trade with ICngland and 
her Allie.s. Imnnaise cjuantitic‘.s of food and 
necessities of var got tlu’ougli to Germany by 
way of neutral nations, and so dangerou.s to the 
Allies was this trade that Die Hrit ish eontrabainl 
list was tardily ladargetl to meet the case. 
I hit oven tliis was not enough ; a jmre contra- 
band policy was inadf^juate, and it happiaied 
not altogether unfortunately that the reckle.ss 
German under-sea policy made rejjrisals legally 
pos.sibl(' and brouglit about the famous Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. 

13\ this Ortler what was, in eflect ^ a siege 
of Germany from the West began. Goods 
for and from Germany wore subject-ed to 
restraint, and this action synchronized with 
a more I'fTeetive .siege on the Russian marshes 
of Germany and Austria. Sea power camc^ 
into fuller play from April, 1915. American 
opinion, vhich had violently disliked the 
llritish contraband policy, wa^ greatly reused 
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by the policy of reprisals, supplcnienliug tin 
evor-incrotxsing contra})aiul list. Hut two 
things were forgottt^n ; first, that tlie American 
trader was better oft’ under this system of 
restraint than under a blockade ; and, sec^ondly, 
that the policy of tla? Order of Afareh 1 1, iOlo, 
was based on American as well as Hritish pre- 
cedents. Moreover, there was a certain incon- 
gruity in any complaints against a system of 
restraint which was full of consideration for 
neutral trade ; which was aimed at a desperaf ely 
unscrupulous foe wlio had proved in a serit^s 
of reckless attacks on innocent neutral shipping 
that ho was the enemy of mankind ; winch was 
designed to destroy the militancy of a Povv«a 
that had torn up the Con venf ions as to w arfan* 
to which Germany and the United Staff's wf'n- 
joint parties. Great Hritaiii was compelled b\ 
her duty to the wlioh' cause of intt'rnational 
life to leave no h’gal Tiieasurc uniried thai 
would reduce the enf'iny. Conscf jm'utly tli«‘ 
contraband list w'as steadily inert'ased. Aftc'r 
unpardonable delay and tergiversaf ions on tho 
part of the British Gov('rnm(*nt , cotton canw 
under it, while the siege of Ch'rmatiy from 
the North Sea proeef'ded with greater 
regularity, America was, in fact, doing v<‘r\ 
well in the matter of trad<‘. It was h'lt in the 
British Umpire that th<) complaints of th<‘ 
United States, and indcf'd of all t h«^ luaitrals, 
wore ill a measure’ tact ious an<l unjust ific’d. 1 hit 


tJreat Britain <lid wdiat was possible, as tin' 
White Pape'r of .January, BJlli, showed. The 
most meticulous care was taken to safeguard 
the interests and supply the needs of the popu- 
lations of Kuropc^an in’utral (‘ountries, and 
never in the whole courso of tho war ilid 
Kngland have recourse to an act of vioh'uee or 
injustice' to a ueufral v(5ssel. Wlu’n' such 
\essels wfie soi/,(‘(| and seai\^hed and proved 
iiuioeent thf> fulhvst comi>ensation wmis ina-df' or 
a good prieu [laid. 

So gra.dually the sfttu'a indi(fn(ttut of th<* 
United States concent rated, and with reason, on 
t h(' horrors of ( Jerman frightfiilness at sea.. 
Whilo striving U> put tln^ c,aso of tlio Lusitania 
on sut;h a. footing as would inako ri'cairnMicf' 
impossible, Ameritian opinion was eontiniially 
faced by fn^sh outbreaks of frightfulness at. 
homo and on tlio sea and on t-lu' (^mtinent. i>f 
Kuropo. d"ho ])a.lieneo of t he Am<'rica.n people 
slowly grew' taut, a, ml tin High the ciasc' of flu? 
Lusita-iiia at last seemed ea.[>ablii of sotth'ment, 
a feeling of intenso hitteriioss in March, HJlh, 
swe[)t through tho Stati'S whiai it was ri’cog 
ni/it'd tliat in lias (a)nl,(‘mporane.oiis [loliey of 
Germany, by which tlu^ right was (rhiiim'd to 
.'^ink a.rme<l mereha-ntiiK'n, there was a renewed 
doiermiiiat ion to flout and discredit tiu’ir 
nation. 'rh(3 Stati's l)('(‘ani(^ tiie angry witness 
of a new outburst of wickedness on the part, of 
(Jerinany — tho deliherati' sinking at sight of 
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BRITISH MOTOR-BOATS IN THR NORTH SEA. 
Rreparinji to board a Norwegian steamer at niy{ht. 


inmnin'il n<*.nii*nl linors nml pasft<‘ng«‘r sliips of 
ail <‘ntircl\' iiitiocnit t-y])<*. 

Wit-li tlio )>rojnl liiu’s of ]a)liry in iiiiial il 
will ])(' coiivi'Jiient to turn to tlio gri'iit probloni" 
of iiitci’iiat ioiia.1 1a\v tlmt arose' for solution. 

Tn onliT to apprcciato tbe ])ro}»l<‘ins of Sea 
rower and Neut rality raise'd l)\ tlie (Jreat AVar 
it is essent ial t<i l>rar in mind t la' mod<*rn tln'orx 
of iii'utralit.y. Tliougli. of course, from time* 
immemorial tla're lane beon nations aial 
^o\vev^^ who luivi' stood by while' the'ir ne'igh- 
IVours lia\ (‘ fe>ugh1 , \’et the' iele'a- of ne'iit ralit a,'- 
the' toiin wa^ unele i'st e)e>d in l‘.U1 — a. national 
flatus iinohing both riglits anel dutie's in 
ri'lation to the brllige'rent e'>j>e'riitieins e^f otbor 
nat ieais— eaily elate's from tin* porieui e>f tia* 
Henais-^aiua', wlu n after Uie fall of ronstemli- 
noplo lilurope be'gaii te) take n»'\v' slapn*. Rbr 
thre'c ee'iit urio'- t hi'< iele'a of a ne'utral status 
wa,s i nelea erminat \ar\iug from war tf» weir. 
'.rhe bonenir e)f laying down e)n«*e‘ for all the> eiir- 
reiit theory of lUMitiality is due^ te) tho Unite'*! 
State's of Ame'riea in di'aling with the situation 
ere'atoel )>y the French Re\ e.)lul ioiiary wars. 


In 17915 Jeffe'i'son, on be'half e)f the* Wa.shington 
aeiministrei-t ie.)ii, de'clare^d tliat a neutral must 
be', in fact as w'e*ll as in form, imjnirtial towards 
all be'Jlige're'iits ; must- (ajiart from treaty 
obligations) give ne) war service' to any ]^arty, 
nor a.lle)w troo|)S to be raised in its country, nor 
M's.scls armetl in its ports. Vattel liael already 
ele'clare'd that neutrality must not lie fraudu- 
lent. and NVashington adopted tiiis principle 
w ith all its implieait ions. (,)n tin* ot he'r hane], 
this duty of ])erfe‘el impartiality was not to })o 
regarde'el as inconsistent with the neutral’s 
right- to ])ursue his e'nmmeTee' as in time of 
]>oa.ee, wdiile' this right in its turn was not to 
interfere' w itii tlie right e:)f e:)nc belligerent to 
eleprive the other (if ho eeaild do so) of tho 
•sinews of war. The ne'utral Fower will not 
re-strain its natiemals from trade with any 
bcllige'rent or any other neutral Powxr ; such 
restraint, if it is te^ be.' exercised at all. must 
bo oxen'eisod ])y tlie belligere'ut who is hampered 
iu his lawful warlike operations by such trade. 
Tlio vital problems of neutrality which took 
so urge nt a shape in the Croat War arose out 
of the indeten'rninate limit at ie>ns to which the 
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oxorcise of such riglit of rcstraiui. is siihjoft. 
'Thus wo find flint tlio inodcrii tlioory of nc*ii- 
tmlity is intimately bound up with the 
older doctrines of contrahnnd and bloc'kadc*. 
iD would be erroneous to suppose that the right 
of restraint is limited to those doctrines, d'hat 
right exists in order that the neutral right 
of coimnercc shall not be so used as to inak<‘ 
the neutrality fraudulent, "riiat i ight must 
necessarily exhibit new forms to meet ne\A 
occasions of fraud. 

What is tho true adjustment hetween the 
neutral right of eommerce and tho bellig«'reut 
right of restraint ? — is the (piestion that n ally 
underlies all the complex political ru'gotiations 
between belligerents and neutrals, all Mh‘ 
edaborato manifestoes of rights niid tiuties in 
tho realm of inti'i'iad ional law which fr«»m 
August, 191 f, onwards oceu])ied and confused 
the minds of men. "riio real prinei|)les involvi'd 
wore not complex, but they liad to he work<*<l 
out on such an onormons scale, and affeeted 
such a multiplicity of commercial and political 
interests throughout the world, that the ap- 
pearanco of complexity \Nas inevitahle. Ihit 
if wo keep in mind the [irinciples, first, that a 
neutral nation must always bo iiniiartial, must 
never be fraudulent, but has no duty to place 
limitations or restraint on the purely eom- 
mereial activities of its nationals, and, secondls', 
that a belligerent nation in the eours<* of lawful 
warlike operations may rc'straiii the natiomds of 
a neutral I’ow^or from so e\<'reising tlua'i* 
Commercial activities as to make their nati<nial 
ntMifrahty elusory, tlu'ii the eoui’se of event. 
is simple enough. 

Restraint by sea jjower of neutral eouunerei* 
relates primarily to goo<ls. Tho whole objtct 
of the restraint is to prevent goods from 
reaching tho enemy. It is only, in considering 
first principles, in a secondary fashiofi that it 
relatt's to the means of carriage — namely ships. 
It is true tliat until the date of the Am< ric-aii 
Civil War hloekade was supposed essentially 
to refer to ships and not to goods except in 
relation to the guilt of tli(^ ship. Hut jiuriug 
tliat war this <Ioetrine was definitely afta<*k<*d 
by tho American Coiu*ts, and tlio dtscisions of 
those courts were atajuieseed in by tho J^ritisli 
Government. No doubt many jurists con- 
tinued to tiiink up to tho date of tho Groat War 
that tho critical destination in the matter of 
blockade is that of tho ships and not that of tho 
goods, but tho war rapidly brought opinion 
round to the view that in blockade, as in 


rpiestions of ront r'charal, t h(^ erilieal <iesliiia 
tion is <haf of the goods aial not that of t he 
ships. 'The imporfanee t)f this jx.sition he- 
eame plain when it was seen that (h'rmauv' 
(*ould bt' fully served iu ev<a’y wav from iH'ufral 
ports, and that if tlioso ports could not hi* 
closed to goods, thtai the sea [>ower of t>ne 
bell igen ‘lit could not be used to restrain 
neutral eomnu'ivial activities that were iu fact 
assisting tho other Ix'lligt'nait in evejy possible 
wav. 'Tbis flitlieulty was no iRwv discovery in 
1014. 

O’he term contraband {coit/nt is 

derived from the period when Homan hartpe- 
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Torpedoed by an enemy submarine. 


T’ors and T*opes haniKMl the supply of arms and 
nceessa?*ies of war to barbarians and heatliens. 
'rh<; gr«*a1 ( hot ins in Kiiio i)ivi<l(‘d goods into 
thn*c classes : thosi' solely of usc^ in war, those 
of ni> warlike utility, and thiug.-> of use for 
peace purposes as well as war /)urpose.s (rrs f/n~ 
rifthis Hstts). Il<*re bellig(.*r(aits and neutrals 
aliki* an; faced with the g-(‘a,t difliculty as to 
llie last, ambiguous i kuss. If wi* usc^ Hrofessi.r 
Ifolla/id’s definition of contraband articles us 
“those which a btdligerent is justified iu inter- 
efipting w'hilc in course of carriagi* to liis enemy, 
althougli such carriage is heir»g <*n’eetef| by a 
neutral V(*ssel,“ it is cif*ar enough that goocU 
s.okdy of Use in war so <*arrie<l are contraband, 

SO 2 
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and \vt‘ iiiJiv Inrtlicr jind say Pr. A. T. 

VV*nIk<*r that all arlicics siis(‘(*[)t of dirrrt 

uso iti llic furl lioraiKM* of opera- 

tions’' are eontrahand if t hey ha\'e what Lord 
vStowi'll called “a iiostiln dest inat ion." Now 
the thir<l or ainhi^uous class of eoiitiahaial 
m(‘n1ione<l ji.ho\ is known iis conditional eon 
tiaband. In the faino\is 'Treaty of \N liitehall 
l)('t\\tM*n Kn^Iand ami S\\(‘den, si^iM‘d in 
It)t>L t in’s class \> as n'co^ni/.ed, am I from 
tliat. time onward conditional contraband 
with a hostile (k'stination has bi'en liablo 
to captniH^ followtnl by pri'-emption of thv^ 
^oo<ls with frt'i^ht, or in some cas<\< folIowi‘d 
by c»)nfiscat i«>n when the p)ods were 
of oxtrcanc^ iinportane<' to the military 
ferees of t hi' enemy. 'Tins doetriiie of con- 
ditional contraband was adopted by tho 
I'nited States, but has been largely repudiated 
on the Continent. 'The class is determined by 
the express de<*laration of tlie bidlif^erent la* by 
juilj^ment of tlu‘ Tri/.e ('oiirt. Kurland from at 
!('asl the age of Qui^ai KMKabi'th had stood for 
an elastic contraband list, and her Pri/.e ('oiirts 
in construing tlu^ 'Treaty of Whitehall intro- 
duei'd the important doctrine of ]a'e-emption 
with respect to conditional contraband as 
an alternative to confiscat ion, a doctrine* to 


some extent accepled by the Declaration of 
T.((>ndon. 'I'liis rloc'trine of pre-i'mptioii ap- 
peared in its fullest form in the famous Order 
ill (’oiineil of Marcli 1 1, 11)15, l)ut it is a. doctrine 
that had had the sanction of lOnglish practice 
during at least, three centuries. k'raiKio and 
Spain, in the 'Treaty of th() Pyreiu'es of Itiol), 
endeavoured to establish a different, law of 
I'ontraband, a lau' tliat should limit as far as 
possible contraband to mere munitiims of W'ar, 
and this extraordinarily restricted doctrine 
eventually was exti'uded to exclude com 
ditional contrabaiul and pre-emj)tion alto- 
gether, on the grounds that the existence of 
such a class mad(< arbitrary conduct on the 
part of bi'lligerents and their Courts inevitabli', 
and that thi're is no intermediate state in a 
neutral betwi'en guilt and innocence. How^- 
(*ver, the nations whiirh adopted this doctrine 
in theory abandoned it in practice. Thus in 
the Husso-.lapanese War Russia was compelli'd 
by the neci'ssities of her position to adoiit the 
doctrine of (‘onditional contraband. 

Hut, w'hati'vi^r view of contraband is held, 
and the Angk>-American view’ really dominates 
the sens, it is clear that that view must be made 
eflV*etive. The geographical intermingling of 
belligt*rent and neutral territory long mad<* it 
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difficult for tlu' ri^lits uf hrlli^ercMits in rrs|}c'<*t 
of contrnhaiid to lio ciiforctd. Xout rals ha\o 
always naturally adojttrd the pnsiti<)ii that war 
should bo so conducted as to plaet' tlu' h^asl 
possible limitations on tnulc. On tlie face* of 
things it would seem a nu're truism to say that 
war shall not interfen^ at all with trade hetwet ii 
neutral and neutral. And yet that was th»‘ 
exact probhan which faet'd the woild in the 
late eighteenth-century wars. (J not Is con- 
signed from a neutral ))ort to the (aiemy h\ a 
ship whoso ultimate di*stinatiou was a neutral 
port raised a ]3oin1. of suprejia' im|)ortane(' to 
Powers which relhal for viedory <ai sea power. 
Were such Powers to allow' tlicir admit tt'd 
rights against contrahand to he ovade«l by the 
simple device of consigning the goods lt> the 
enemy by way of a lu'utral port ? Tlu^n' ar<' 
still publicists who maintain this position, hut. 
the position is not substantially Ic'ld, siiuH^ if 
it is sound the whoU^ doetrine of e.nntrahand 
becomes elusory. It was to meet this position 
that the really very obvious doctrim^ of Cmi- 
tiriuous Voyage was invt'nted. Tn IToth at the 
beginning of tlu^ Years’ War, t’ran(*<^ 

opened the trade between h(‘r laane and (‘olonial 
p )rts to the Dutch, w it h the result tluit I^^rigland 
<*lainied the right to capture Dutch v<‘ss(‘Is so 
trading, and in 17011, w luai tiie sam(’» tra<l(i was 


thrown op(Mi to all ntMitrals, h’ngland claimed 
the right to exten<l the rule and eapture idl 
neutral \i*ssels so trading. XcMitrals atttanpted 
to evade tlie Knglish claim by inti'rpo.'-ing a. 
iit'utral port between tin* Fieneh and the 
colonial port, hut Lord St()W(‘ll swt‘pt away 
t his evasion of the tlnglish claim and so founded 
tile do<*trin(‘ of ('ontinucnis \’o\ag(‘. \\'hether 
the extension of “the Kule of the War of 
17e(i ” was sound or not, and it is very geiaaally 
eondemia'd, tiu' doctrine h\' which it. was 
(‘nfor(*(‘(l was not in any way depeiuhait on tlu^ 
exteiiderl Knle. It was a, iloetriiK' of eoinnioii 
sense inx ented to pre\'('iit t ht^ (wasioii by a 
neutral of the duty <>f impartial neutrality. 
Dr. W'alkei* t«*lls us, in eoinmenting on J..ord 
StowelTs decision in tlu' i*ase of the IMaria in 
ISUa, that “the principle imderlying this 
judgmcMit, the pi’ineiple that, in judging of the 
legit imai'V of a (M'rlain eonrsi' f)f ti’ade reten*neo 
must 1)<‘ had to tlie real and ulterior ilest iiiat ion 
of tlu' nier(‘liaiu lize existing in the mind of the 
traiiia* at/ the place of loa<ling, and that no 
voyage, ill(‘gilimat<* in its inception on tin* 
gronnil of its ulterior goal, can change its 
i*liara<*ter in eonsci jiKiiec' of the iiil (‘rposil ion 
by design or oth<‘rwis(‘ of an int I'rmediate port, 
has become famous as ‘the Ooetriiu^ of (^in- 
tiniioiis \’o\'ages.’ ” In ord<‘i‘ fo pro\’(' ti‘and. 
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or ffio intc'iition iindiT <*o\(‘r of a iioutral ^oal 
to r<*acli an oncrny destination, it lias always 
[)ossihle to go behind tia* s}ii])’s papers 
and convict the shipper of fraud out of tlic 
nifiuths of his captain or crew, or otherwise. 
The doctrine of Continuous Voyacje was applknl 
both to contraband and blockade by tlic* 
American Courts in tho Civil War, and the 
attitude was acquiesced in by tlio Britisli 
Cov(‘rnmcnt, which appliotl tlic same doctrine 
to contraband in tho South African War. 
That is undoubtccl law. It is always possibl(‘ 
to ^^o behind the ship’s papc'rs and use any 
evidence avciilalile to prove tlu? liostile destina- 
tion f>f tho goods. .Jurist and Cov(‘rnments 
throu;^hout tho world havc^ hdt the over- 
wlu'hning force of this cf>ntention, and tho 
doctrine of Continuous Vfiyngo in tho case of 
contraband was iet;arded as an established 
docirine of Int(‘rna ( ional Law on tho outbreak 
of the Groat W ar. 

lint how far does it go ? Sufiposo that a 
neutral shippcT without asking any qiuvstions 
at fill and with no particular enemy (h'stinatiuii 
in mind shi[)s contraband to a neutral destina- 
tion, where it becomes part of tho stock of a 
neutral merchant ; can such tralhc be stop])cd 
on tho ground that in fact tho goods pour 
through tho fuiiiud into tho t;nomy country ? 
This was tho problem, tho apparcait extension 
of tho doctrine of Continuous Voyage, liy which 
the l*owcra exorcising sea power U(*rt3 faceil in 
ItJl 1. It was in fact no extension of the ordi- 
nary doctrine. In that doctrine the Pri/j‘ 
Court has to lind what wa.s in tho mind of the 
sliipper when h<* consigned tho goods to the 
luMitral [)ort. d’la* Jhi/t? Court, in tho Groat Whil- 
st ill liad to do tlu' .same. ]f a Pri/.<' Court 
finds a shippi*r who before a war shijis to a 
certain port .v tuns of goods that have Ijcen 
(U'clari'd contraband, and during the war, with 
local iK'utral conditions of consumption un- 
dir^turbed, sliips lOO.r tons of thi^ same goods 
to the same port; and that p(.)rt is in direct 
communication with tiie enemy country ; tlam 
tht‘ Prize Court is logically bound to find that 
the shippt'r had a fraiululent mind and was 
intent on suppl\ ing the enemy by way of the 
neutral port. That, w^as, in 111 14, the view of 
the Knglish Pri/t* Courts and of the Knglish 
Priv’^y Council, ami it was a vitwv, as we shall 
see, fully justifaNl b\- flu* facts of tho case. 

Tho practice of blockade is ve ry different in 
certain ways to the practice of stopping contra- 
band goods, but they have to-day much tho 


.same goal in \'i(wv. Tho origin of the i<lea of 
blockade is th<; idea f)f a sii^go. If a (own is 
besieged it lias always been the practice of tho 
beleaguering forces to cut off tho besieged place 
from all communications with the outside world. 
Xo neutral is allowed to cross tho lines. 4 ’his 
was still true when tho beleaguered town was 
on tho sea coast and tho lines of investment 
were on tho sea. It is this spc'cial case that has 
}>eon made (to use the words of Dr. Westlake) 
“ tlie basis of extensions w hich have rc.sulted 
in tho inti'i’iiat ional doctrine of blockade.” In 
1584 the Dutch dcclarcfl a blockade f>f all the 
Sj>anisli-Xctlierlands porks. This was a siege 
on a huge scale, and in l<*ss than half a century 
the closing of ports (the term used by (jJrotius 
in 1G25) was distinguisluvl from siege. In 1G30 
Holland decided to seize neutral slu'fis sailing 
for tlio.so Flemish j^orts wliich she had declared 
(dosed. 4’h<', obj(n*t of this, th(5 first regular 
blockade, was to shut off from the t'ncrny not 
only coritraliand goods but all eommea-ec. The 
success of tin’s new w(‘}q)On of war indiurtjd the 
Dutch in 1()52 to (kudni-c' a blocdcade of thi‘ 
British Isles, and f(jr some years this ” |japer ” 
blocdcade tended to limit tho opcTations of 
blockades to articles useful in war. Before tho 
y(‘ar 1700 the idi'a of blocdvado had Ix'conu) 
fixed, the lawful exclusion of all coimneree 
from a place dcdinitidy inv(\stcd. The attempt 
to extend the idc^a to all trade witli tho enemy 
whcnevcT carried on by mnitrals failed, and tlu.^ 
conc(‘ption of effective sic'ge of a specific. ]>laco 
or area n'lnaincd, and to some (*\tent still 
remains, an essc‘nlial part of the* doctrine of 
blockade. Jbit the idi‘a of siege simmus to con- 
note the id(VT. of resist aiice, and during the 
Napc^lconic Wars and later the blotdcadi^ of 
purely commercial ports inca])a}>l(^ of dtdciice 
w-as stoutly denounced. But after all, if there 
is any principle in Vilockadc at all it is as 
manifest in the case of an undcfiMided as in that 
of a dcfcndinl port, and then' is no real argu- 
ment against the extension of th(‘ doctrine to 
any specific coast area. Dr. W’e.stlake, not an 
author wdio is apt to justify extensions of 
existing doctrines, declares that ” the 1x4- 
ligerent right of commercial blockade is well 
established as a part of the compromise betwetui 
tho (xigeneies of b(*lligercnts and the just 
claims of neutrals which has been effected by 
tacit international agrc(*ment.*’ 

Ibit whatever tlio nature of tho blockade, it 
must hav(^ onc^ cliaracteristic — it must be a 
reality. In 1856 it was laid d(jwm by the 
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EXAMlNINi; CAKCJOES FOK CONTUAHANI). 

Usiin^ the X-rays on a tialc of cotton to detect any contraband concealed. 


I h'claration of Paris that “ Idockatlos in ordcT 
tn 1)0 bindiii,^ iiinst bo I'oal, that is to say, 
iiiainlainetl by a forco siil’luiont in fart to 
j»rrv('nt access to the roast of tho riKMny. 
Ihdh Great Jb'itain aial tho Unitt;<l Slates liavo 
long rontondod, and tlu'rontont ion is now ahnost 
iiiuvorsally admitted, that such a blorkadf) ran 
bo inaintainrd by cruisers forming a distinct 
blockading sejuadron in a dotinito area. Neutral 
ships entering the anvi in order to attempt to 
entr*r the blockade<l ports are liable to rai>ture. 

In tho Great War a further (piostion as to 


blookado aro.-^o. (yould blorkado bo oxtrndtMl 
to lasjlral j)orts ? Jf bh)rkad(‘ is in itself a 
.sound do('lrin(‘, it should not bo ca[)ablo oi 
o\asion by rra'^on of the lexistenoo of noiitral 
ports in the immediate* \ i«‘inity of the blorltailed 
ports. A c »m|)loto blockade* of a. neutral poit- 
w hirh is acting as a funnel fo?* tbf* ononiy ran bo 
justilird on the ground t hat t ho port in rjuost ion 
is only one stage on a journey to the blockaded 
port ; in other words tho doctrine of continuous 
voyage can be applied to blockade, bp to the 
date* of the Gr<.‘at War thi*< tension wa- 
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n'sisted ; it was considon'd that “ if a ship is 
hound for a neutral port, not as a j)ort of eall, 
no hlockade-running has l)een attt'infited by 
laT, and her cargo, still innocent, cannot con- 
nect lu'r with any such attempt which tlie 
ship into which it may })c removed may after- 
warils commit ” (Wcstlakt'). lint in practice 
the Great War showcil that lack of power to 
stop consignments to neutral ports meant that 
the whole blockade w’ould become illusory. 



NEUTRALS GUARDING AGAINST 
GERMAN 1 RIGHTFULNESS. 

The name of a Dutch vessel painted in larjfe 
letters on the side of the ship. 

Smaller picture : Painting on a ship the broad 
bands of the National colours of Holland. 

The most inii;ortant questions which arose 
in tho war between neutrals and belligerents 
arose directly out of tho command of tho seas 
exercised by tho Koyal Kavy. Certain scries 
of events must bo kept for distinct eonsidc*ra- 
tion, in order tliat a vunv of the whole develop- 
ment may bo possible. Tho development of 
British policy from August, 1914, to March, 
1915, was in the main an oxtensivo aiiplication 
of tho law of contraband. 

Two main branches of the topic may bo 
ilistinguished ; (i.) The lists of contraband — 
'i.c.,w’hat articles may be declared contraband ; 
(ii.) tho conditjons under wdiich contraband 
may be captureil, and its entrance into enemy 
territory prevented 

The latest attempt before tho Great War to 
settle the lists of contraband was in the Declara- 
tion of London, an ill-advised document drawn 
up as tho result of a naval conference held at 
London in 1909. Tho effect of its application 
would have been to curtail British sea power. 
Tliaiiks to an agitation conducted by patriotic 
public men, and to the action of the House 
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of Lonls, the document was never ratified, 
although, long after the begimiing of the war, 
the British Government still endeavoiu-ed to 
rot8iin it 8iS 8* tontaitivo codo of Ictw. IVIucli whs 
said on the German side with regard to the 
British departures from the Declaration. In so 
far as that document contained regulations for 
the lists of contraband, it was substantially 
observed by the British Government. The 
Declaration adopted the threefold classifica- 
tion referred to above. Articles exclusively 
used for war were called absolute contraband : 
articles of use both in peace and in war were 
called conditional contraband. Both were 
contraband, and the only distinction was that 
absolute contraband could be captured in some 
cases whore eonditional contraband could not, 
a distinction to be dealt with presently. 

Throe lists wore then sot out under the heads 
of absolute and conditional contraband, and 
goods which could not be declared contraband. 
The lists were short and contained only well- 
known articles of commerce, but pro\ ision was 
made for adding to those lists in the proper way 
— f.€,, any other goods of exclusive warlike use 
might bo put under absolute contraband, and 
so on. The only departures from the Declarai- 
tion wore two : (i.) certain articles which had 
been declared to bo of r o use in war, and there- 
fore never to be declan 'd contraband, wfw 
made contraband — e,g,, rubber, hidcH, cotton, 
and metallic ores. It cannot bo doubted that 
in this respect the Declaration must lie judgc'd 
by the departures from it, not the departures 
by the Declaration. (ii.) Certain articles 
which wore of use in peace as well as 
in war were made absolute instead of 
conditional contraband, such as barbed wire, 
copper, lead, aluminium, sulphuric acid, udiich 
became absolute contraband on October 29, 
1914. This was a departure justified upon the 
principles of the Declaration itself. Cnder the 
conditions of the Great War these articles liad 
become practically of exclusive use for war, so 
that they were rightly made absolute contra- 
band. The contraband policy began with a 
proclamation dated August 4. 1914, which 
agreed exactly with the lists in the Declaration 
except that aircraft was made absolute instead 
of conditional contraband. A different stamp 
appeared on the lists from December 23, 1914, 
onwards. It was clear that the expert was at 
work. Strange metals and chemicals began to 
appear, but the underlying principles of contra- 
band were not departed from 


In this matter the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband becomes 
of importance, and it is inucii more important 
to appreciate the reasons for the rules thim the 
letter of the rules themselves. 

1. The principal dill'erence wivs in the des- 
tination, which Jiad to bo proved in tlie two 
cases. Absolute contraband consists of thosi^ 
articles which are exclusively used for war, 
such as munitions. Clearly, therefore, any 
munitions wliich are consigned to the enemy 
territory, whether the coiisigiu^o bo a private 
merchant or the Govorrmient, will bo used in 
the prosecution of the war, and may be properly 
captured. Witli regard to conditional con- 
traband the matU^r is not so simple, since the 


i 
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ON PATHOL DUIY. 

A Dutch vcKsei in the North Sea. 


articles are of use in peace as well as in war. 
Now, thc^ aim of the law of contrabaiifl is to 
settle wliat maitral trixde a belligerent has a 
right to iiiientept, and tlio line will clearly be 
drawn at allowing a belligerent to prevent 
neutral traders from succouring his enemy with 
supplies for the prosccuti<)n of tlio war. Since 
these articles of conditional contraband, there- 
fore, may bo used for poiKicful commercial 
enterprise, the point was to distinguish between 
such of tliem as would bo iiscid for such enter- 
prLso and those which were destined to be 
used for war. 

In 1914 the latest formulation of rules for tliis 
purpose was in the Doclarntiori of London. Mere 
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coiisignrnont to enemy territory was not enough, 
bjeauso the gc^ods might go there for peaeefiil 
purposes. If, however, they were consigned 
to tiio armed forces of the enemy, or to tlie 
enemy governmental authorities, and not to a 
privaU^ increiiant, they might ))0 catJtured 
b<*ing destined^or the furtherance of the war. 

2. Another point of ditferenco in tho condi- 
tions of capture affected trade tiirough ncnitral 
ports. The doelrino of euntinuous voyage 
which tigimid largely in thcj British policy is, 
as wo iiavo shown, perfectly simple. It 
merel\' iiK^mit for preserit purposes tliat contra- 
band cotild not use neutral ports to evade 
being interctipted by the licet of a b<*lligerent, 
and it was lirinly established before August, 
11)14. The e,as(i of t he Carthage marked the 
sccoFid j)oint of distinction between absolute and 
<*<)tnlit ional contraband, i5y way of concession 
to ncMilrals it was thought that the do<drine of 
continuous voyage should (inly apply to abso- 
hiti) contraband, such as munitions, so that any 
iirtich's whi(*h might liavc a use in jicaccful com- 
merce should ga.in free (sntrance itito cu«*my 
territory through neutral ports. Tliis idea was 
emhodied in tho tentative cod(^ framed by tlu^ 
J^iondon Conhs’ence, and th(i Carthage was 
decided upcjn ( hat basis. 

'rum now to the circumstances of the war 
whi(rli hrek(5 out in 1914. Belligerents were 
involved upon a scale liitlierto unknown ; one 
iillianee liatl undoubted command of tlie seius, 
tho other had a fringe of nent ral countries w hose 
ports could bo used as “ jiorts of ci^ilourable 
imiiertatinii ” ; while away across tlic ocean 
lay a great iKMitral trading Bower, desirous of 
preserving its economic activity during a world- 
wide disturbance. FiirtlKTiuoro, the cmany 
of tlio Bower w'ith naval supremacy was organ- 
ized through and through for tho purposes of 
war, so Unit tho distinction betw(M'n peact'ful 
and military uetivitios no longer obtained. The 
enemy wjvs not a professional army wlioso 
fort.uiK's a eomiiu'roial populath^n folhnvt'd with 
patriotic ii\tcn‘st, hut a nation in arms wdth 
piaccful iiitin'sts siispciah'd for tho duration 
of tlie w ar. 

Tln' ]>Iain result wius that articlt's susceptible 
of use in ])caeo or m war would uudoubU*dly be 
used for warlike purposes. Tho largo Cermaii 
cleiiu'iit in tlai grt'at luuitral expurtiT would be 
only too ready to send them through. Whether 
tlu\v were consigned to tho i*neiny Government 
or to prix ato m(a*ehants, wlu‘th('r they effected 
tht ir entranci' thnuigh enemy or neutral ports, 


these articles which in other days might support 
commercial enterprise would certainly become 
the food of war, the support of a nation 
at war. 

The root principle of contraband is that 
ntaitral trade may rightly be intercepted where 
it provides the food for war, and it was upon 
this principle that British policy was framed. 
In statute law tho letter must be observed, 
because judges have no power except to assume 
that the principle is embodied in the letter ; in 
international law to grasp the principle is vital. 
To depart from what has liitherto been tho 
letter may he to apply tho principle of the law. 

NoGovenunent in the position of the British 
Government could well bo expected to announce 
a policy forthwith and adhere to it. Tho policy 
was gradually developed as the situation to be 
m(‘t unfolded itself. It became clear that the 
problem was double-faced — viz., that of the 
United States as exportiT, and that of European 
neutrals as bases of supply for Germany and 
lier allies. This is apparent from tho trade 
rc'turns in possession of tho British Govornmeiit, 
and used by t hem in justification of their policy 
towards the United States, In his Note of 
February 10, 1915, Sir Edward Grey made Uh? 
following observations upon tho trade of th(3 
United States, based upon the customs returns 
of tiiat (ujuutry. In the seven months of 1914, 
before the outbreak of war, there xvas a drop of 
120 millions of dollars in exi:)ort8 from tho United 
States, ixs compared with the figures of 1913 ; 
if cottoii were excluded from consideration, the 
drop wius 101 millions, or 14 J i)er cent. Turning 
to tlie first four munths of war, at the end of 
wdiieli tho Uniti‘d States presented a Note to tlie 
British Gov(?riinieiit to the effect that our naval 
policy was ruining their trade, the decline in 
exports other than cotton was less than 4 per 
cent. Cotton xvas excluded from consich'ration, 
because — for reasons which are examined below 
— it remained for tlie first seven and a half 
mouths of war on the free list and was not 
interfered with by the British policy. Thus it 
apiH-an d that tho effect of tho early months of 
the war was to arrest practically tho dt'cline 
in the export trade from the United Statc'^. A 
circular issued by tho Departinont of Commerce 
on January 23 showed such a recovery in export 
trade after the first disturbance caused by the 
outbreak of war, that in December t he exports 
exceeded those of December, 1913, and were 
nearly up to the “ high record establislied in 
December, 1912.” 
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HRITISII I'ATKOL SHIP. 

Approaching a suspicious neutral vessel at night. 

A detaili'd examination of t he destinalion of country. "I'hf* figures for t ho ncut nil count rii s 

the exports was illuminating as rc^rardcil Krn'- in question had to ineliuic*. Austria. 'I'hey 

land’s attitiule towards lOurofx-an nc-utrnls. reveah.-d an incr(*ase hy ov< r 2t),(HH),0()0 dollars 

The i>oint was to discover how ex(/<»rts from tlic iu c -xfjorts to neutral ciamtries in the first, four 

United States to neutral countri(*s had fared /nonths of the war, as <*oinpared with the 

since the outbreak of war. Tiiis was not dis- eorresfiondine four months of llM.'h Now it is 

coverable exac tly, because the oflicial Amca-ieau certain that Austrian imports would sliow a 

figures did not cover a detailed list for etwjh great (iecri*ase, >o that tJic. total iiH-reji-se to 

:i 
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(;KkMAN OFUCEKS ARRIVE AT THE LAW COURTS, LONDON. 

Naval officers and men, under armed escort^ who were witnesses at a Naval Prize Court case. 


lUMitral count ri«‘S would lx* coiTcspondinj^Iy 
l^rciilcr. h^N'cii allowing for the fact that, certain 
^oods M'onhl ha\'c to lx* a.c<jihr<*d from Amcric*a 
uliich laid before tia* war he<‘n ac<|uir<*<l from 
helli^(‘rent countries, th<‘ main n‘suh un- 
douhtedly showed that tlien* was >i doul>le- 
fac(*d prohlem for the Brit ish f loN’(‘T-nmi‘n(/ to 
meet- the Amc'ricaii t*\porter of su])pli(*s aial 
lla* l'iUr<»})t*a.ii ii(*utral distributor to the <*nemy, 
'This is strikingly confirmed by the fi^un*s 
<|Uoted by Sir Kdward drey in liis Note to the 
I'niti'd Stat(*s of .binuary 7, 11) lo. Takint^ t he 
period i*xtendiim from Au^j^ust- nj) to tlu* t*nd of 
the thii'd wt*elv ill DecembtT, 11)14, (’‘X|>orts of 
eopp**r fiMHii tlx* lJnit(*d States to Italy, who 
was tlx'ii neutral, m.si^ from 1 10 , 21 ) 2 , 1 ) 1)0 in 
1012 to lL‘t<),2So,000 ; to Kur<ipi> otlu*r thain 
the Tnited Kingdom, Bussiai, France, Bt'l- 
•;iaim, Austriai, (J(*rmany, Holland, It ally, the 
corresponding (e.;ures were; tT, 271, 000 in 
1012 amd i:2e, 2 17,000 in 1014. 'ria* fimin*s 
iis to faxxl ^iven in the British Xoto of Feb- 
ruaiy 10 wen* ais follow.s : exjiorts of laird to 
l)a‘nmark in Si‘pti*mlx'r and Octobt*r : 1012, 

nil; 1014, 22,tir>2.o08 lbs. Fxports of bacon 
to ])(*nmark in Se[)tember and October ; 1912, 
nil ; 1014, 1,022,105 lbs. Cainneil beef, pickled 
beef ami ])iekled pork sliowivl also great 
increase in exports. 

The steps by which the British (Government 


nu't thi* situation \\(*r(* simply the working 
out of tlu^ principle* that a neutrail lias no right 
to furnish tlie ('many with supplies for the con- 
duct of uair. Sinc(' p(*ac('ful comm(*reial I'liic*!*- 
prisc* wais at an end in the eiu'iny State, articles 
of use in jieace or war would lx* ust*d for war. 
Henc(^ conditional contraband laid Ix'cona^ to 
< 1.11 int(*nts and punioscs on the same footing as 
absolute cent raband. Both would lx* used for 
war, to support a nation at war, sinct* army and 
nation were out*. 

ddie first thing t(^ d(» was, th('n'ff>re, to inakt* 
conditional contraband eapturable on a basis 
analogous to the yndnciples governing tlie cap- 
ture of absolute contraband. Tliis was flono 
by Ordt'r in (’(aincil of August 20, wliich pro- 
vided that (i.) conditional contraband could 
be captun‘d if it were consigned to an agent 
of the ('many ( lovernment, or to any per- 
son un(U*r control of tlio authorities of the 
enemy State. The distinction between a 
eonsigiiment to the Goverament and to a 
|)rivat(‘ contractor was thus modified, (ii.) Tt 
eiuild be raptured on its w’ay to a neutral port 
if its ultimate destination were hostile. 

The list of eonditional contraband on Se[)teiu- 
lu'r 21 included copper, lead, glycerine, iron 
ore, rubber, and hidt's. Can it reasonably be 
said that these shoukl have been allowed 
entrance into Germany if consigned to private 
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morel uintis, or if the route olioson was through a 
neutral port, on the ground that they were 
adapted for use in poaeeful eonuneree Y They 
were surely supplies of war, as juucli as nwly- 
inado projectiles, or arms. 

The next stage in the develojuneiit of the 
British eontrahund policy was the result of a 
gf'iieral mnduH riveiuU in which thc‘ neutral 
l-Airopt'an (lo\'i*rninents tliciUScK t's [)la\c.v. a 
part. 

When the Notes which w<’re exchanged be- 
tween the (j}ovc‘rniueiif s are exaiiiiiu'd it is 
clear that the main comj)laint is against the 
general treatment of sliipping and eargo«‘s, 
ratht'r than again^^t any of the rules actually 
])ut in force by the Jh’itish < Jovernment. It 
was natural that irritatiun should dcv<‘lop. 
The ])ower to condemn guilty cargoes involvi s 
the powc'i* to exainiiu* the destination of what 
will turn out to be innor<>ut <‘argoi‘s. 
skill with which nuxlmi targoes ai(‘ packed, 
the ruses to which tiadta'^^ in conti’aband ha\(' 
re<‘ours(* to evade <'a.pture, the heavy presump- 
tion against the inno<*(‘nce of cargoes which was 
raised by the trade returns (pioti'd above, all 
contributt'd to make the (‘xamination by the* 
British (k)V'ermnent particularly searching, 
t'orresponding delays iind dislocation o<*cuiTe(k 

The British intcafereiict* with copper had 


caused particular irritation, and at tlu' end 
of SeptiMiilxM*, Bn4, tlu^ Bnitc'd Statt's Siaiate 
jiassed a resolution c dling upon th(5 StM'retary 
of Statt' for information as to interference with 
shipint'iits from the United States to Kott<*rdam. 
It was noted, however, in tiu' Anua'ican Press, 
that this 1 ‘opper was ultinuiti'ly dt'stined for 
Krupps and that a fair prict' had bt'en pakl 
for inter(M*[)t I'd cargoe.N. 

•Vegotiation led to a mollification of British 
policy by Pro(*lainal ion of October 29, 1914. 
'rill* problem to be .'solved again concerned con- 
diliomil conti'aband i\(\, articles of use in 
peace a-^ v\ell as in wa.r. It had bei'ii settled 
that in the I'lieiny I'ountry they weri^ to be used 
for war, so that, they sliould la^t be allowed to 
effei't an entrauce tlui'eeven through neutral 
ports. 'Thev ^)uld. however, be ri'ijuired for* 
peaceful pur-poses to a cei*tain extent in the 
neutral I'luropean count i*ies, and it was no 
wish of the Br itish < iov i-rnment to prevent 
such siipplv to neuti*al countries. The pi*ublem 
wa-> how to sift liMtIc' (lesiL'^ned to r'esiilt in 
supplies for < c r’inanv to pr’osecute t he war fr’om 
supplies for* liorne eonsuniption in the neutr’.d 

'The Proclamation of October* 29 pr*o\ ided 
that conditional contraband eould becaptui'ed 
on its wav to neuti*al ports only if: (i.) it we!*e 
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ronsigncd to an agent of the enemy, (ii.) if it 
did not appear wIkj the consignee was — e.g.^ 
if the consignment was “ to order.” This 
meant that consignments to named consignees 
in neutral countries would bo allowed to pass, 
and some check could bo kept upon the real 
destination of the goods. 

The result was equitable. Suppose copper 
(bcloro it was made absolute contraband) was 
going to a neutral country, then in face of the 
fact that it was common luiowledgo that 
(iJormaiiy was drawing supplies through neutral 
ports, tho 1 British (Jovernmfait required that 
such copper should go to a dt'finite [)crsou who 
was not an agent of tlio (‘iiemy State. Check 
could then be kept upon the imports, and the 
order finally j)ro\’id('d that if a S(‘cretary of 
State eanie to the conelusion lhat the enemy 
was drawing supplies fniiii or throiigli a neutra,! 
country, conditional contraband could bo 
c*a,ptnr(.*d. without further < jualific'at ioii, if (Ui 
its way to any port of that- country 

This policy of admitting cargoes of con- 
ditional contrahand to nained consigiK'cs wa.s 
conbanporuncous with thc! d('V('lopment of a 
hkxIhs cicendl with the neutra.l Cov('rnmeiits 
of the countri(‘s which ha-d hccii serving as 
.sources from winch fh riuany drew laa* su[^pJi(*s. 
Karly in November thc5 British (.lovernment 
announecd that tlui guarantei's givim by the 
Covernuu iits of Norway, 8w'cdon. and Denmark 
W'cre satisfactory, that where contraband wa-s 
consigned to a named (.‘onsigneo it should not 
be re*exp()rt(*d and so find its way to the 
enemy. To appreciate this it must again he 
noticed Unit conditional contraba-ud embodi('s 
articles whieli are of use in [>eaee as well as 
war, so that a certain legitimate dema.nd for 
them would exist in the neutral countries in 
question. To sift tho commoditic's meeting 
this demand from tho suq)lus vvlueli mot the 
WMirlike demands of thc enemy was tho object 
of tho embargo upon re-exportation. It re- 
exportation ^ were prohibited only, legitimal(5 
.supplies for home cousin nv>t ion would bo 
iinport(?d. 

At the beginning of October tho 8tate De- 
partment of tho United States made a statement 
that food consigned to Holland such as tho 
Dutch GoN’orninent liad made subject to an 
embargo would not be treated as contraband, 
and parly in January Iho Dutch Govcnirnent 
prohibited tho export of live and dead poultry, 
and of breati : by the end of the first week in 
January the einbargos of Italy and Holland 
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were stringent enoiigli to proeliule interference 
with conditional contrahand bound ioT those 
countries. In fact, tlie British Kinbiissy 
notified the United Slates tliat no consignments 
of eo|)[)er for Italy iiad been detaiiied since 
JX'cember 4. 

To sum up : — the ih'itish policy tiiroughout 
was direcUxl towards sift ing t nide whieli gave 
rieriuiuiy tlio mati*rials for tlio prost'cution of 
tlio war from trade wJiieh ga\’e lUMitnil countries 
the materials for coiimu‘r(‘o. Tlu^ Note from the 
United States on .l)oc(Mnber 2‘J, 1*J14, did not 
attack this principle in the least, but was 
confined to the statement tliat the Britisli 
policy had caused great sufh'ring to their 
trade* ; that cargo(‘s had ]>een inten^epted 
upon insuflicient ovideiic.i* of liostile destination ; 
that our mtdhods of visit and search wi-re 
unjust ifjabl<\ 

8ir ICdward (j!rc\’\s reply in two notes 
January 7 and Ue])ruary 10, 1015, nu^t these 
points as follows : 

1. 'rhe trade* ix'turns (quoted above) showt‘<l 
that American (*N[)orts hnd, in fact, benefited 
by the war, and tliat th<*s<? exports were iimling 
their way into (Icnnany, 


2. From August 4 to January J, of 772 ships 
which clean'd from the Idiilt'd Slates for 
Holland, nemnark, Norway, Swedt-n, Italy, 
only eight ships hatl bee'u jilaci'd in the I’rizej 
Court, of whit'll one was ri'lt'ased : onl\' 15 
t'argoes luul b“en put in (’t)urt. in wIidL' ta* in 
part. 

2. With n'gard to ilelay in evamining eai*gn('s : 
tlio nt'w regulation of tin? lhul('d Stales that 
maiiifi'sts should not ht' [luhlished until 20 
<la\s aftiT the Nessel Inul e*lt'ared ntidfred 
inon* detaili'cl examination iK'e'-.-sary ; w hei-i‘\ er 
an innocent tiwni'i* was aggritai'd he had liis 
remedy in the British (7»urls, and, smcm' no 
I'laim had hitherto been made, diplonnit ic 
reprc'sent at ions iqioii the matter were et«'pr»‘- 
t'ated ; so d(‘sirous of a\ oidmg all jiossihit vlrlay 
waus tin? British (h)\ eminent, that a .-special 
committet' lia,d bi'r'u formc'd to avoid tin? 
usual methods t>f inter departinenlal coi'r<'- 
S[>on<lem*t'. 

4. (granted lliat, a belligerent had the riglit 
to visit and search iK'ulral vc'.-isrls, it followed 
that Jio must, Ix' allow <‘d to make su<*h search 
clTec'tivi', and ofli'ii tliis (‘ould only’ bo done* in 
port : such »*\l<‘nsion of the riglit had pri.'ceiliiiit 
to support it. 
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illegalities contained in tiuit policy ; in thLs^ 
connexion it will be quoted later. The opera- 
tive part continued : — “ Her opponents arc,, 
tiiereforo, driven to frame retaliatory measures 
in order in their turn to prevent commodities 
of any kind frran reaching or leaving Germany.. 
These measures will, however, })e enforced by 
the Britisli and French Gov^ernmenls without 
risk to neutral ships, or to neutral or non- 
eomlmtant life, and in strict observance of the 
dictates of humanity. 

“The Britisli and French Governments \\il4 
ther<*fore, hold themselves free to detain an<l 
taki^ into port ships carrying goods of presumed 
e.iomy destination, ownership, or origin. It is 
not inteiid(Hi to confiscate; such vessc^ls or 
(cargoes unless thi^y would otherwise bo liable 
to condeinnat ion. The treatment of vessels 
and cargoes whieh have sailed })efore this dato 
will not be affected.” 

Kffeet was given to this declaration by an 
Order in Council of iNTarch 11, published in the 
(iazette of March 15, 1915. With regard to 
gootls upon neutral shi})s making for a (h*rman 
destination, it was onlercd that no vessel be 
allowed to jiroceed on a voyage to a Gorman 


AN OUTPOST. 

British submarine risiniS to the surface. 

5. \N’ith regar<I to the (*v'idenee upon which 
vessels liad h('tm dcta.iiu‘<l : the universal 
practiiH* of Prize C^airts wiisto put tlie burden < f 
proving a.n iimoei'iit ilcst iiuition upon I Ik; cargo : 
th(‘ Proclamation of October 129, 19 14, was, in fact, 
a relaxation of ])revious policy in tliis respect. 

(». TIk; policy with regani to huKlstuffs was 
tlien d(‘feiuled and instaiK'cs given of con- 
siderate treat.ment of neutrals Ijv the British 
( Jovt»rnment . 

'I'he British claim to stop supplies I'litering 
(h'nnany througli neutral countries was not 
challenged. It was natural that tliis stopjia.ge 
should cause irritation ; delays una\'oidahh*, 
a-iid somt'tiines pt'rhaps avoidable, must occur 
for iimoccMit cargoes under I'xamination : but- 
tli(' main lines of the i*ont raliand [loliey were in 
lavnuoiiy watli the principles whieh ha\ e always 
olitaiiK'd in iiiti'rnat i<^na.l law . 

Th(' (h'rmafi war zone |>()lie\' wn>i announced 
on Pehriiarv 4 ; the British deelaratioii of a 
“ eounter-bloekailt* ” by way of r<*prisals fol- 
loweil oil March I, 1915. Tlu* first ])art of this 
declaration was a comment upon tlic siilanariiio 
]K»licy of the enemy, and an exposition of tlio 



IN THE NORTH SEA. 
A minc^Iayet at work. 
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HELD UP SINCE THE OUTBREAK OE THI-: WAR. 
German ^uods intended tur Hnj^lund at Kottcrduin. 


port. T.TiiI(*ss a pass was givoii allowing lla* 
cargo to make for a nonfral inark(‘t, tlio goods 
wore to be diseliarged in a Ib'ifish ])orl, anal 
luviidod back to the owner njxai snob ((*rrns aas 
the Pri'/o Court should think tit, prcjvided the 
('rown did not ran juisit ion them for its own 
use. If the onrgf> laid am (*nemy davst inad ion. 
but was ia)t to be actuadly disehairg('(| at ai 
Cennain, but at a neutrad, [)ort, siinihir treaat- 
ina*nt wais to be applied. 

With regard to goods maiking tladr t‘xit 
from Cernuiny, wliether tlay w(*r<; lauk-ii 
in tho vess(*l ait aiderniam or ai luMitrail port, 
they were to be diseliairged alt a British port. 
They could then be rec^uisit ioned ])y tho Crown 
if necessary, or they could bo d(*tai.ined, or they 
could be sold l)y din*ction of th(^ Court. 'Fha^ 
proci^eds wei*o to reinaiin* in Court iirdil tlu* 
conclusion of peace, unless before the daite of tla^ 
order the goods haid ba'come the property of a 
neutral. ]f it wiTii neutrad property, it might 
adso be rekuised iiptan applicaitioii by the pro]>er 
Officer of the Crown. 

Any special claims })y ]x*rsams interc*st<‘d in 
goods detained could be; prefa^rred by pro- 
ceedings in the Prize Court, but if the goods 
would hav^o been liable to condcrnnailion axs 
contral)and tliey were to remain liable. 

If any country declared that no commer<*e 


d(‘stined for, or maiking a*xit from (ka’mamy. 
or of (k'rmam ownership, should enjoy tin* 
protection of its fltig. ra laixadions might be 
made in the ap])licat ion of the order to its 
jnerchaint m(‘n. 

In onIa*r to mitigada' tlia* iiita*rfa*ra‘nco with 
nasitrad shipping ais hir ais wais ])a)ssiblo, in- 
st riictiajiis wera^ issuanl giving ai wiala^ discred iaai 
in tho treaitma'iit to laa* au-iM>rala*al to pairtieulair 
va*s.scls as CMich cause arosa\ 

Tile paasitiaan wliia-h a-onfraant a*d tha? British 
Gajvcrninent taawairds tha; a^nd of Kadariiairy, 
1915, wais ai ditlicult ona\ (laTinainy liaid l)a*(‘n 
hard hit by tho British a'aard rii.baind paaliaty. >uh1 
haal a^ntaTaxl upaaii a cfaiirsa^ of ra*prisads, the 
a‘xaict a‘fff.‘ct of which naa aana^ could faara*saM_*. At 
Icaust, it waus da*sigria*d to inducai ai tnodus vivfnuti 
lay whiadi tha* Britisli Ca)va*rrima*nt sliould ndaix 
its contrabamd ]>(alia*y in rad urn faar ai ca*ssati(an 
<af tha* submarina^ paaliaiy ; jaraabailaly it \mis 
sa*riously hoped that Knglaind woulal ba* akdi- 
iiitady cut off fraam su])plius. Idia* ill<‘gaility 
auid tha^ inhumainity faf tliis [lolicy certainly 
availed faar stringa^nt rnaxusures, and. with caamrnaind 
aaf tho saiais ait our alispaasal. it wais naiturad tlmf 
thaa aim of Jiritish pfalia!y shajulal bo to cut aat! 
Gerrnainy in Ikt turn from all commerce whait 
saaever, wh(*ther in eontraibaxnd goaads or not. 
By virtue of the riglit to a^apturai jarivaite propaTty 
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ftt sna, tin’s had aln'ady l>r(‘n dnno in so far as 
( h*rmari vessels <‘<)uld lx* itsod fj>r transport. 
Suc*h vi'ssrls had »*itlifr 1>im*u fa])lnTvd t>r 
drivon to remain in (as’iuari or insitral ports. 
It rciiiainod to d<‘al with iKsitral \f*ss(*ls and 
with <-omin<_rc(* procrrdin^ tliron^jh iHsitral 
ports. 

'Fh'* r(s*o^nu/('d inodt* of rlhsaini^ such a 
coinnic'rcial isolatirni of the cnomy is by a 
blockade, aiul IIktc are <-ertain primary prin- 
ciples wliicli detine tlie le^al position in a pts'fcct 
])lockade li. ) t he blockade must be made in fact 
elfectiv’e b\' a sulVuMent show of forc<‘ ; (ii.) tlu' 
}>lockade must not exteial to neutral ports; 
tiii.' tin* blockade must op<*rate impartially 
aj^ainst. all neut rals. 

It is cl(*ar that the ofistacic to de<-la.rine jt 
p(‘rfect blockade wns the traik' acr<>.>s the Ihillic 

to (krmanv through Norway and Swt'deu. 
lk*fore the Hritisli submarine a,ct i\'it ie-^ in the* 
Ilaltic bei^an there was no pr(‘t(*nc<* to blockade 
that portion of tin* (Jerman (‘oast line. '1’ra.de 
from Ana rica, as w<' shall see, c(aild b(* cut off 
from approachine (J(‘rnum\ tluMaieh tla'M* 
neiitnil countries b\’ an applicant ion of the 
d<»ctriTu* of cont inuous voyage ; but <‘vcu then 
the lantie produce of Norway and Sw<‘<|(ai luul 
aci*('ss to (Jernauiy, so that .\merica could 
(‘ompLain that she wavs cut off fiom traule 
which w ais left open to th(\se favx'ouravl iHMitrals, 
llenci’ ;i. broad measure of n*prisals was dc- 
elar«‘d without notifying a eompletv' blockade, 
smh as was notified on h\*bruar\’ 2.‘{, n)ir>, 
against, the coast- of (k*rman P]ast .\friv*a, 
or on April 21 an.iinst tlu’ coast of tin* 
< ^imvM’ooU'-’. 

American opinion, ali'(’a<l\ irrifatv'd by t he 
necu'ssa I’N' and leeitimate int ei-fei*en(M* with trade 
in our efha’ls to stop <‘ontraband, !'<'C(M\'<*d this 
measure of reprisals with an\'iet\' and dis- 
appro\al. d’he fv'clin^ was that Ameri<*an 
travie was bein^ ilk*eally interfertsl with, 
and it divl not stnan to be ap})reciated tlia-t liatl 
a perhsl lilockach* be<‘n deehirt'd the penaltn*s 
of coniiscation wouki have bv'en much harsher 
than the policy of hu\ine up tlie carj’ 0 {*s oj* 
handine tlaan back tt) the neutral owner. 

Mr. Ualfour, on March 2th ItMd, vlidtaided the 
1 hit i.'dv policN' on the basis of t he* law of reprisals, 
lie ar>i:ia‘<l thal inte‘rnat ie>nal law demands 
obedience fiom all ])arti»'> or its binding t'ffect 
would be only to load the* dies* in favour of thi' 
disobedie'Ut . Wlicn rules of international law 
thus l)r»‘ak vlown, ( lovcrnment s an* thrown 
hack upon the* law> of moi'aliiv, and n'prisals 


are juslific'd. Did it follow that such retalia- 
tion woiikl be free from all limitation, v\here 
th(^ acts which callc‘d for it were inhuman Y 
“ Assurf‘dly not, [ preach no such doedrino. 
d’h<‘s«? flunks w(‘re brutal and barbarous before 
the law' of Tiations took formal shape ; they 
vvoukl n'lnain brutal and barbarous if the law 
of nations f(*ll into desu(*tude. (Germany would 
iiide(‘d hav(^ no ri^dd to com])lain of retaliation 
in kind, but this vvoukl not justify \is in dos- 
cendiiijjj to iier lev'cl. "Jda* policy vvhkdi I am 
dvdendine has no nvsemblanc'v* to this. It 
vi<»lat<*s no tleep ethical instincts; it is in 
harmony with the .spirit of international law; 
it is more regardful of neutral int(?rfv,ts than the 
accepted rules of blockade ; nor is the injury 
v\ hich it is desi^iH'd to inflict on the enemy of 
a. dilTerent chai’actv'r frcvin that inflicted by an 
ordinary bkx^kade. And, lastly, it is a reply 
♦ o an attack which is not only illepil but 
immoral ; and, if some reply be legitimate and 
nt'cessary, can a better one be dvwdsed ? ” 

As a m(‘asun‘ of n'prisals, tlu'refonv, llritish 
policy v\’as humane and consid»'rato towanis 
neutrals, and it is diflicult to deny that thc're was 
just cause for reprisals. The IJivited States 
adopted the position that reprisals (;or)f(Tred no 
right vipon a belligenait to intv'rhau^ with nv'utral 
rights, and it will be secai that, in answer to 
th<‘ (k*rman claim that tin* war-zonci constituted 
reprisals against our |>olicy in regard to con- 
trabaml, the I'nitvsl States adoptv'd the samv* 
position. ddiis raises a ■ dillicult |>oint in 
theory, and it would sfM'in better to lay dov\ii 
no absoluti' vloctrim* as universally applicable. 
It may surely bi* said that no policy of reprisals 
is justifivxl v\hich involw^s loss of neutral life 
and absolutv* destruction of laaitral ])rop(*rtv. 
lOven assuming to the contrary of what vve hav<? 
previously concluded, that ( ka’inany v\as jiis- 
titied in ailopding rv'prisals against tlx* British 
<*ontraband poli<*y, t hen* can be no doubt t hat t h(* 
loss of life, parti(*ula.rly of .\meriean lif<*, upon 
the* Lusitania, was not legit imately included in 
those re‘prisals. d’he* British re‘prisals we'iei evf 
a raelically eliliereiit nature*, d’he'v apprevxi- 
mate*<.l within a ve‘rv narrow margin te) a legal 
bku'kaek*, anel by way e>f se*t ed'l to the slight 
ille gality the*re* was nmre faveiurabk* tivat ment 
e)f neutrals than that whie-h v\e)uld have* re*sulle*d 
fre»m a blockade*. d’here* was no k>ss e>f life* or 
<ie'stru(*t ievii of pro[)e*rty inve)l\(*d. if, fhe*n, it is 
<*e»rrt*ct te) assume* that the*re* was just cause* fe)r 
re'prisab in the* inhuman methe)ds e.)f (k*rmany, 
eaii it ne)t be* .said that the*re* was a right te) 
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BKITISH SUHMAKINF’S VIFAV OF A DOOMKO (HiKMAN WAKSIIIF. 

The *' field ” of a periscope -the marks denote measurements by which the distance of the ship can 

be ^aij^ed. 


Uiltufcro to soiiH' (xfc'iit wltli iifMitmlsiii adopt- vimlicat ion if that Imrdon won* ])roport ionat 
tiioMi roprisaiK 'i to tho violution of tlioir rii^}it>5. 

Thu British “ uouiitta- hlookadf' ’ vindi(*atu<l Tla; violation f*f lu utral ri^hf hy tin* wai*- 

t ho ri; 2 jht s of ia*ut rals a.> woll as tin* ri<^hts of t In- zono had ho(‘n ^/ross and inhun)an. 'Thu 

Briti^^h : it hdlows thon'fon* that noiitrals nioasuru of n*prisa.ls, as IMr. B.iirf)ur jiointod 

slioiild not jud;^o it l)y tho sanio. sliindanis as it. out, wa."^ inon favourahlo to noutrals than tho 

would Jiavu to bo jud^od by if thoro woro no jjiw of bloolauh*, and othorwisc^ it anK>urdod 

4*ausu for roprisals. Noutrals could })o oxp('c*tod j>ra< f ioally to a blockade. yuroly lh('ro wi.h 

to Vjoar some Jiaaisuro of the )>urdon in this jioro no causo for prof(*st. 
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I.IFE-SAVING DRILL ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 


SiK’h Hyinpa-t lict i<^ tri'atiiK'nt of reprisals (lo<‘s 
not, involve a l)n*M.<*li of neutrality. A neutral 
owes eertain dutii’S to the l)(*lli<j:»‘rents — to 
intern arun'd forees wliieh cross its boundaries ; 
not to allow flu' (*quipineiit of Iiostile. expedi- 
tions upon its t('rritorv or in its jiorts ; but 
tlu're is no duty to enforce* rights in respend. of 
tra.«l(’ to the c*neiuy c-ountry. 

.Although the eoiinter-blockade wius jnstifiable 
as a na'ansure of reprisals,, tlie main defence set 
fortli in the* Hritish eoTnmuiiieat ions to Anieric*a 
[iroee<‘d«‘d upon the* fact that the policy was 
substa,nt ially w it hin tiu' Ijuv of blockade. The, 
two st('ps in this (k*feiiee an* sinqily as follows : 
(i.) It is n*eogni/A*d that a blockade may cut off 
all comuK'rce from tlie enemy : and it is further 
recogni/.ed that tu'ut nd ports must not, be used 
for frauduh'iit ly ewading the blockade. Mdiis 
is the doctrine of continuous \o\'age wliieh 
wtis e'xplaincd in <*onncxion with contrabanel. 
("ommea'ce* may be interce pted on its way to a 
neutral port if it is ultimati'ly destined for the 
enemy by furtlaa* transport on sea or land. 

It is triK* that the Deelaration of 1 ,ondon 
excluded this in the ease of blockade, Init it was 
not law, and the applii ation of the doctrine to 
blockade in the* American (’ivil W’ar was un- 
doubtedly such lus to establish it firmly in the 


law, especially as it w as acquic'seed in by the 
British Government. 

Tlio case of the steamship Neehos raised the* 
point. She was of American register, sailing 
from Botterda.m to a port of the Ihiitcd States,, 
earrying a. geaic'ral cargo,” of German origin, so 
that she was within tlie terms of tlio Order in 
Council of March 11, 19 lo. Slie was brought 
into T.ondon and e./inpellial to discharge. 

The American Note of April 2 liad taken up 
the curious position tliat the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage w as not applicable to a blockade, 
but the American preci.'dents in the Civil War 
Avere decisive on this. Jf a cargo destined to 
hrt'ak blockade by entrance into the blockaded 
area may be seized on its way to a neutral port, 
then ecpially a cargo making exit from a 
blockaded area may be seizi'd, oven if it be 
.^hipped from a neutral port. A blockade is 
brokiai outwards, as well as inwards. 

To seize comm(T(‘(‘ I'ntering or making exit 
from Germany by way of neutral ports w’as, 
therefore, well within recognized principles. 

(ii.) "J’he si'coiul step in tlie defence of British 
policy was this : t hat at no ]ieriod of the blockade 
Avas it attempted to do more than stop com- 
mcr<*ial intercourse Avith Germany. It Avas 
always the desire of the liritish GoA-ernment to 
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sift the trade for home consumption in neutral 
countries from the trade destined for (Jermany, 
just as b(*fore March 1 it had been their desire 
to sift the trade in contraband. 

Sir Edward (b'cy, in his Note of July 23, 
emphasized this : “ We are taking the utmost 

possible care not to inti‘rfcrc. vvitli commerce 
genuinely destined for or proceeding from 
neutral countries. ... If we are successful iii 
the efforts wo are making to distinguish betwi en 
the coinmcrco of neutral and enemy coimtries, 
there will be no substantial intiaftTence with 
tlie trade of neutral jiorts, exct'pt in so far as 
t hey constitute ports of a.ceess to and exit from 
thti enemy territory.” 

Jn the case of contraband tlie embargo upon 
re-exportation reiuleri‘d possible a less stringent 
jioliey of examination upon th<' jiart of the 
J^ritish aiithorit i('s. 'riiis policy was developed 
in ordi'ir to mitigate inconvenienci* (o neutral 
innoci'iit (‘argoes. N(‘t luataiuls Overseas 

Trust may be taken as a typc^ of this dt‘velo})- 
ment. It was a reiieiving agency under heavy 
bonds not to allow export to (Germany of the 
commodities it was allowed to reeeiv'e. I)c*- 
fectivo though it proved to be, this cutting 
olf of re-extiortation was calculated to ensure 
that goods ent<*ring neutral countries would 
lie such as wen' gc'miinely intended for homi' 
consumption, and was a legitimate m<*thod hy 
which neutrals could secure the least delay to 
innocent cargoes. 


It will bo remembe?red that in the declaration 
of British poli(?y, and the Order in (‘ouncil of 
March 11, the British Oovernment had assumed 
the right to take goods of Oerrnan ownership 
out of luaitral vessels. Tin’s, of course, would 
at first sight seem to violate the famous rule 
— free sliijis, free goods — which had been 
formally tleelnn'd in tiu* Declaration of Paris, 
ISoti. But the words of the Declaration, “ The 
neutral Hag covers taiemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war ” did not limit 
rights of blockade, aiul with a very ('xtendiMl 
(‘ontrahand list did not limit largo rights of 
s(‘areh. 'The IJniti'd State's, however, made the 
Order the subject of a protest, and in re])ly 
the Brilisli ( Jov't'rnment declared th<*ir poJiery. 
After hinting that, since United States had 
not ra.tilietl the* Declaration, it wiis not binding 
l)»*tw('(‘n Jier and (Ireat .Britain, Sir Edward 
(Iny announet'd that it was not the policy of 
the (h>\ermiK‘nt to take (.It'rman goods as such 
out of lu'ulral sliips, but that Oerman ownership 
was only used as sl.n>ng evidence of enemy 
origin and destination. 'I'iiej Deckiratieai of 
Pa-ris wanS t he‘re‘fe>ri^ not involve'd, hut the 
gene.Ta.1 law e.>f hle)eka.d(‘. 

'^riu^ British pe)liey eause'd a curious agitatie^u 
upon the suhjt‘ct of cotton. Be*foro ihei 
blockade was ikweloped the* Ame*rican ceiBoik 
tiiali' hod bee'll harel liit by the^ war, alMiejugli 
it was not de'clared ce)ntral)a.nd. VVhe'n the^ 
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blockade was developed, cotton fell within its 
scope, and, although the treatment accorded to 
cotton cargoes was much more favourable than 
the law either of contraband or blockade would 
have rendered possible, the depression in the 
cotton trade was put to the account of the 
British Government, without any consideration 
of the fact that on plain principle cotton might 
be declared liable to confiscation as contraband, 
since it had become of immense importance 
for warlike purposes. 

Tho Government had a difficult path to 
*§ follow. The cotton industry was of peculiar 
strength in America, supporting millions of the 
o population, and providing exports far above 
*a any other single industry. The farmers had to 
•g pay their way from crop to crop, and the 
failure to dispose of a crop would at once bring 
financial distress. As a community giving the 
tone to opinion in the South, they were ojjen 
in their distress to the appeals of agitators 
encouraged by sympathisers with Germany. 
If they could but find some object upon wliich 
to concentrate their anger, a current of Ameri- 
can opinion would be created with which that 
object would have to reckon. That object 
became the British Govermnent. 

Under tho policy of the blockade, cotton 
seized as being ultimately destined for Germany 
w^oiild either bo i*estored to the owner, or, if 
requisitioned, paid for. On May 18, 1916, tho 
Washington correspondent of The Times noted 
that £2,500,000 worth of cotton was in deten- 
tion. This was seciurity for 90 days loans to 
tho farmers, so that it would bo poor consola- 
tion to them to have it returned after delay 
during which repayment became due. During 
Juno and July America was becoming seriously 
disturbed at the British policy. The mcat- 
U packers had only withdrawn a deputation late 
in May, when fissured that negotiations were 
^ being conducted on their behalf ; in June a 
^ deputation of importers to the Secretary of 
State alleged that £10,000,000 of goods were 
sluit up in Rotterdam, though not contraband ; 
in July the United States registered a caveat 
that the British Prize Court findings were not 
accepted. 

The general feeling began to develop that 
cotton should bo made contraband. It had not 
been touched upon the outbreak of war until 
the blockade was established by Order in Council 
of March 11, 1916 and, since it was clearly 
the British policy to interfere with it, it waa 
felt that such interference ought legally to be 
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defined. A blockade was not technically in 
force, and to make cotton contraband seemed a 
likely mode of settling the matter. In spite of 
repeated assurances that the British Govern- 
ment would have no further powers of stopping 
cotton as contraband than by virtue of the 
Order in Cotincil, the policy found considerable 
support at home, and cotton was at length de- 
clared contraband towards the end of August. 
The Foreign Office accompanied the declaration 
with a memorandum to the effect that the 
figures for the imports of cotton into Scandi- 
navian countries and Holland led to the in- 
ference that since May 1 Germany had not 
received &ny considerable supply through those 
countries, so that it was not expected that the 
declaration would lead to any appreciable 
disadvantage in the position of exporters. 

Whatever odd precedents may bo raked up, 
there was no doubt that on principle cotton 
might bo made contraband ; and the opposition 
to making it contraband on tho part of tho 
legal advisers of tho British Government 
requires much justification. Tho Declaration 
of London was against it, but this vvtis on tho 
footing that the framers of that non- prophetic 
document fatuously considered that cotton 
could not be of use in war ; they thought 
similarly as to hides, rubber and nuitallic 
ores. Under any conditions it was an article 
of use both in peace and war ; under con- 
ditions os they were in August, 1915, it was 
an article which would be used primarily for 
war, so that it waa legitimately made absolute 
contraband. 

To sum up tho whole po.sition as to the 
quasi -blockade : 

(i.) As a measure of reprisals it was called 
for ; it was not disproportionate to tho offence 
which produced it, and it operated favourably 
towards neutrals w'ho had suffered gravely by 
the enemy’s offence. 

(ii.) As a measure of blockade, in its earlier 
stages, the only defect was that home produce 
of Norway and Sweden might find markets 
where America could not ; in its later stages 
British submarine efforts in the Baltic mado it 
certainly as effective as the vast blockade of 
the Southern States by the American Govern- 
ment in the Civil War. The doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage was correctly applied, since 
every effort was made to distinguish neutral 
commerce which was genuine from tho surplus 
which was destined for Germamy. 

The British policy has now been traced in 
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its relation to nc?utral States. The main prin- 
ciple underlying that policy was that neutrals 
hod no claim to trade which accrued to them by 
reason of the w^ar if that trade was of assistance 
to tho enemy. This justified the determination 
to stop all contraband entering neutral countries 
in bo far as it was not requinnl for homo con- 
suinj)tion in those coimtrios. Kvon though con- 
traband was conditional, and consisted of 
articles which might be used for peaceful in- 
dustry, tho high state of organization in 
Germany, and tho fact that at the opening of 
tho twentieth century war was waged by 
nations rather than by armies, justified this 
policy being extended to conditional contra- 
band. The same principles underlay the 
development of the blockade policy. 

If the policy of contraV^and was justified as 
against neutrals, it was all tho more so os against 
Germany. Early in February, 1916, however, 
it wixs declared that the British policy called for 
reprisals, and on February 8 notice was given 
that from February 18 onwards the waters of 
Britain and the west coast of France w^onld bo 
a zone of W’ar. A memorandum from Berlin 
in February gave clear indication of w^hat tho 
policy was to be. “ Just as P]ngland has 
designated tho area between Scotland and 
Korw^ay as an area of war, so Germany no^v 
declares all tho waters surrounding Great 
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Hritain anti Iroland, including; tlic cut ire Kii^- 
lish (’haniu'l, as an aiva of war, thus proceeding 
against the shi[)ping of the enemy. Kor tliis 
purpose, lit'ginning from Feliruary 18, 1015, it 
will endeavour to destn^y every enemy nier- 
eluint ship that is found in tliis area of war, 
without its always being possible to a\t'rt tlu' 
peril that thus threatens persons and cargoes. 
Neutrals are therefore warned agaiiLst further 
entrusting crews and passengers and wares to 
such ships. Their attention is also called to 
the fact that it is advisabh' for thc'ir ships to 
avoid I'litering this arc*a, for even though the 
(Jerinan naval forces have instruetjons tt) avoid 
violence to neutral ships in .so far as they are 
recogni/able, in view of the misuse of neutral 
flags ordtMvd by the British Covernimait, and 
the eontingeiult's of naval warfare, their be- 
coming victims of an attack directed against 
enenijr ships cannot always be averted. At 
the stune time it is especially noted that 
shipping north of the Shetland Islands in the 
eivstern area of the North Sea, and in a strip of 
at least 30 miles in width along the Netherland 
ciasts, is not in peril,’* 


This was a ruthless speculative effort to 
neutralize legitimately acquired Britisli naval 
siqjremacy by illegitimate use of mines and 
submarines. By w ay of general comment upon 
the German policy, the British declaration of 
March 1 may be quoted: — “Germany has 
declared that the English Channel, the north 
and west coasts of France, and the waters 
round the British Isles are a ‘ w ar area,’ and has 
olTicially notified that ‘ all enemy ships found 
in that area will be destroyed, and that neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger.* This is 
in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, without 
regard to the safety of the crew or passengers, 
aTiy mcTchant vessel under any flag. As it is 
not in the power of the Gta‘inan Admiralty to 
maintain any surface craft in tlu^so w'aters, this 
attack can only be delivered by submarine 
agency. The law' and custom of nations in 
regard to attacks on commerce have always 
presumed that the first duty of the' captor of a 
merchant v(\sscl is to bring it bc'forc a Brize 
Court, where it may bo tried, whe.e the regu- 
larity of th(‘ capture may be c.ballengcd, and 
where neutrals may rccoN cr tlieir cargoes. The 
sinliing of ])rizi‘s is in itself a questionable act, 
to bo resorted to only in extraordinary circum- 
stances, ancl after provision has been made 
for the safety of all the crew^ or passengers (if 
there are passengers on board). The responsi- 
bility for discriminating between neutral and 
enemy vessels, and bidween neutral and enemy 
cargo, obviously rests witli the attacking ship, 
whose duty it is to >'i'rify the .status and 
chanurtcr of the \’esst‘l anti cargo, and to preserve 
all papers before sinking or oven cHj>turing it. 
So also is tlic humane duty of providing for the 
safety of tht* erews of merchant vessels, whether 
neutral or enemy, an obligation upon every 
belligerent. It is upon this basis that all 
|>revious discussions of the law for regulating 
warfare at sea have proceeded. 

“ A German submarine, how'over, fulfils none 
of tht ?se obligations. Sh*‘ enjoys no local 
command of the Avaters in which she operates. 
Slio does not takt^ her captures within the 
jurisdiction of a Prize Court. She carries no 
prize crow' which she can put on board a prize. 
She uses no effective means of discriminating 
between a neutral and an enemy vessel. She 
docs not receive on Vioard for .safety the crew 
of the vessel she sinlcs. Her methods of w arfare 
are, therefore, entirely out.side the scope of any 
of tlie international instruments regulating opera- 
tions againust commerce in time of war. The 
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German declaration substitutes indi- criminate 
destruction for regulated capture.” No bettc^r 
statement of the legal po.^ition could be desired. 

Germany alleged that she could not visit 
and search because ciur merchantmen were 
armed, and sailed imder neutral Hags, so 
that a submarine would be destroyed which 
attempted such action. Further, it is clear 
that a submarine could not tow captim^s into 
port, esi)ecially imdtT the nose of the enemy 
navy. Further, it is clear that she could not 
provide for the safety of passengers and crew. 
Two verdicts are possible, eitlu'r that the 
inherent disabilities of the submarine releasixl 
her from existing obligations or that they were 
such that she should desist from operations for 
which she was militted. “ The) fundamental 
error of the Gorman position,” said the Ncti) 
York World f “ is the assujiiption that sub- 
mai’incs have peculiar rights by rt?ason of tlicir 
disabilities as commerce dt?stroyc‘rs.” 

The conduct of the submariiu* polu'y iiiv'olv<*d 
the German Govermiu nt in a controversy with 
t!ie United States of a different nature from 
the contemporaneous discussion b(‘twc‘en fimt 


Power and Great Britain. Whereas the baj^i?* 
of one was the interference with trade, the basis 
of the other was interference with the elemen- 
tary freedom to Jive of non-combatants and 
neutrals. '^I’lie German Government attempted 
to harness itst‘If to neutral irritation against 
l^ritisli interference with trade, but witliout 
success. Althougli at a ci*rtain stage of the 
proceedings tlie AnuTican Government showed 
a willingness to lielp tlic‘ belligerents to a moJtfs 
rivvnd'i such as that food allowed to entej^ 
Germany in return ft)r llu' relaxation of the 
submarine policy, this was not allow t'd to 
interfere witli the main issue between tlui two 
Govermnents. The aiuioimcement of tin* 
Gorman policy was immediately followed l>y 
a warning Note from the United States that 
she would hold Germany to a strict accounta 
bility for illegal acts whicli might be committed. 
At the same time a Note was sent to (h*eat 
Britain voicing neutral fi*eling on tho advico 
givt*n by tho Jhitish GovtTnmcait that the use 
of tlie neutral flag sliould be adopted as a ruse 
to eseiip<» file attentions of the submarine. 
'I'h(‘ ground taken by (he British GovcTiiment 
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was that it was only tlio ru'gh'ct of tho duty 
i() visit- and soarcfi by tlio .subiuarino whicli 
would j(?o[)ardizo noutral safoty. 

'I’Ih' (l(’i*uiaa n'ply was somowluit ditlirult to 
Hiialyse owing to its disconnected nature, Th<‘ 
sore point was clc^arly that the British naval 
pow(T had cut olT contraband from Gennany, 
while ensuring its entrance into Kngland. 
Complaint was made tliat, neutrals had not 
enforced a mon? It'nient British policy. It now 
lHH*ain(' [)lain that the ]mnuiry aim of the 
submarine policy wtis t\vo-fold : to induce the 
rnited States in cease trade w'ith Great T^ritain 


THK NORWEGIAN SHIP “BELRIDtiK ” 

Beinj^ towed to Thames Haven after bein^ struck 
by a torpedo from a German submarine. The 
smaller picture shows the name painted on the side 
of the vessel. 

state of affairs than Gorman naval power had 
ena])led hc‘r to ac‘hieve. 

Towards tin* end of February, 1015, the 
Ignited States suggc'sted a 7y\odus fytiayydi on 
the following lin(\s : —The use (>f mines to be 
r(‘stricd(‘d to the class of aiudiored mines for dc‘- 
fensivt' ])urposes ; submarines to visit and 
s<*areh in the propt'r manner ; the us(‘ of the 
luaitral flag as a ruse to c‘ease ; Great Britain to 
allow' foodstuffs to enter Germany consigned to 
re(‘eiving agencies who should distribute to the 
civil population only. A momentV reflection 
w ill show that (Jrea.t Britain would havi‘ gained 
nothing by such a policy. Gennany recpiired 
that British merchantmen should bo unarmed, 
so that after due visit and search of an un- 
j)rotected vessel she would have sunk it, if 
British, and justified her conduct by the 
inability of a submarine to take a prize into 
Court. In spite of this, Germany replied that 
not only foodstuffs but raw materials must be 
allowed to have free access through neutral 


in contraband which the condition of German 
naval power did not allow' (Jernuiiiy legitimately 
to intercept ; anil, further, to induce (irc‘at 
Britain, at tlu' instanee of the United States, 
to relax her policy wiUi regtird to conditional 
rontra>)and, i^specially fo<xistulfs. During 
these February tliscussions the Wilhelmina 
case was pending, juid Germany liad stated 
that food imported from Ameriea should only 
be used ' for the civiliaTi population. The 
terrorization produced by the submarine policy 
w'os calculated to lemi to a more favoiu’able 


countries. Evidently more faith was put in 
the submarine than results ultimately justified. 

IMeaiiw'hilo, neutral shipping was coming 
within the scope of submarine activity. Up 
to the end of the first week in April the 
Norwegian ships Regin and Nor had been 
sunk ; the Belridge was torpedoed near Folke- 
stone, but managed to reach the Dowtis, while, 
on the other hand, the Gazelle had been searched 
and allowed to go. '1110 ITaima, of Sweden, was 
sunk without warning, wdth loss of life. The 
Dutch ahii> Zevenbergen was attairked by 
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aircraft, tlie Mecklcnberg was chased by an 
aimed trawk^r, thi‘ ISIedca was sunk off lioachy 
Head after removal of the crew. T’ho A.N. 
blanson, of Denmark, was searched and allowed 
to go, and the Portugn(‘so Douro was tunic near 
tiie Bristol Channel. 

Neutrals \^ero not only affected through 
their shipping, but by rc'a.'.on of their jiiesenci' 
upon British vessels. Four sJiit)s, attacked in 
the war-zono, figured iire-eruinently in the 
Notes between Germany and the United States. 
The second paragraph of the Note from the 
United States to Germany, following upon the 
pinking of the Lusitania, was as follows : “ '^l'h«‘ 
sinking of tho British i)asseiig(‘r stejuiier Falaba 
by a German submarine on Marelj 2S, through 
which Air. J.c'on C. flirasher, an Ainerican 
citizen, wtis drowned, the attack on April 28 
on tho Ainerican vessel Cushing by a German 
aeroplane, the torjjcdoing on Alay I of tho 
American vessel Gul (light by a German sub- 
marine, as tho result of whi(.*h two or mom 
Americans met their death, and finally the 
torpedoing and sinking of the Lusitania coii- 
stitxite a series of events wliich tho Government 
of the United States has observed >\ith grow ing 
concern, distress and amazenuiut.” In the case 
of the Gulflight no w'arniiig wius given ; in tho 
case of the Lusitania no warning w as giv tai ; in 
the case of tlic Falaba some warning, the extent 
of wdiich was disputed, was given. Germany 
considered that the illegal notification of 


bebriiary 8 that neutrals entered the war-zpne 
at their own risk was sullicic^nt. Tn tho ease 
of the Lusitania this ^^as reinforced by aii 
advertisement emanating from the (h'rman 
Kmbassy in tho United .States, to the c'ffeet 
that neutral citizens travelled iu the war*zono 
at their own risk. Sueli wais tlio contluct of ain 
Kmbassy whoso Govornineiit liad formally 
asserted tlu* right of its citizens to travel 
unmolested, 'fiio tirst American Note ropn- 
diaited the vadidity of the wairning auldressod 
to noui rails on J<V*)>ruary 8 along with the 
prochuaiaition of the w'tir-zoiie, aind, in aigrea'- 
mciit with tho comiiusits u])on tliait policy 
contained in the declairation of tho British 
coimter-hlockaidc, r(‘prcs('nted that the objection 
to tlio submarine policy was tlio “ praictical 
impossibility of employing submairines in the 
<lcst ruction of commerce without disregairdiiig 
those rules of fairness, reason, justice aiul 
humanity whicdi all modt‘ru opinion n*gairds ais 
imperat ive.” Three things w ere “ confidently ex- 
[lected” of the German Government: disjivowad 
of the acts complained of; rcpairation ; immedi- 
ate st<^])s to j)n*vent tlie r(*curron<t<' of au'ts. 

Th<; (Jerman reply still hairpc'd up(»n th<» 
theme tJiait tlu'se acts of tciTorizaitioii would 
ccasc if the Uritish contraiband policy were 
relaixed ))y tlio mediation of tlai Unih'd Staih's. 
TJk^ k'ailahav aittawk \vais jiistifia d on tlie ground 
that tlu* vess(‘l sought to cscaipa* aiiil wai.s cailling 
for aissistaince. 'J'iae J^usilamiai attaick uais 
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THE TORPEDOING OF THE “FALAKA.* 
'Fhe German submarine as seen from ihe “ Falaba." 
Smaller picture: Passengers clln|fiiiff to an upturned 
boat. 


jiistifiod oil Nuriuiis grounds: tluit «lio had 
s|)o(‘ial guns niouul t*d and as, in fact, an 
auxiliary f^ruistT ; that she carried Canadian 
troops ; that she carried munitions. 

The second American Note of Juno 11, 1915, 
liad no dilVicully in disposing of these excuses. 
'Fhe Falaba was entitled to attempt an escape, 
provided that she did not use armed violence 
ill so doing. Tho Lusitania was not armed, 
nor being used as a transport, nor had she an 
illegal cargo, nor was she a naval vessel, since 
slu‘ cleared tvs a merchantman. 

A[>art, liow'cvor, from these defences, “the 


sinking of pas>;iiiger ships involves principles 
of hninanity which throw" into tho background 
any special cireumstanct\s of detail.” Apart 
from any other consideration, the Xoto con- 
tiniK'd, these principles of humanity, and the 
laws of which they tire the source, tlirow" a 
grave responsibility upon a Government which 
betrays them. The rights of neutral citizens 
flowing from these laws are unalfectod by any 
grievance wdiiidi a belligerent may liave against 
his enemy. Assurances are again demanded 
that similar occurrences shall not happen again,, 
the representations being made “ very earnestly, 
very solemnly.” Mr. Bryan, who had signed 
the first Note to Germany, resigned, since he 
could not reconcile tho terms of the Note with 
the policy ho had adopted with regard to tho 
peaceful scttlomeni of international differences. 

The German rejoinder of July 8, 1915, will 
abvays rank as one of the most curious diplo- 
matic documents in history. British treatment 
of contraband for Germany is again put forward 





After being lowered, two of the boats capsized and the people were thrown into the water. 



After the torpedo had struck the vessel : Passengers wearing lifebelts waiting to be taken off by 

the boats. 
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as tho justification of Germany’s treatment of 
Finutmls, but from rea<lin^ the docuiuent one 
would t^atlu'r tliat a Jhitisii subiiuiriiie had 
torpedoed tlio liner. The .Note declares that 
( Jerniaiiy has ev er been solicitous for projx'r 
t Feat iiieiit of noFi-e<iiuhatants, aFid the freedom 
of tlie seas, aFid tljo rights of neutrals, and 
eoFitinues : “ Tlu* ca>,e of the Lusitania sliows 

with horrible clt'ai'iiess to what jeopardizing 
of liumaFi lives llie mariner of conducting war 
CFuployc'd by our adversaries leads.” The 
eiirious doeumeFit- ended w ith an equally curious 
otler : t hat Fieut I’al passi iiger st('aFnei*s, carry ing 
no eoFitraband, .should bti allciwed a free pas-sagti 
tliF-ough till* wa.i- zone if notified sufticiently in 
aiKaiice, aFid further, that if neoe.s.-iary, free 
passage would be extiaidi‘d to foiu* cneinv 
passenger steamers, if these were placed under 
the .\mei*ieaFi lla.g. 

J.ate in July the third American Note 
appeared, 'i'he possibilities of discussion were 
apparently exhausted ; theie wais nothing 
inoF'e to be said. The Note emphatieiill\ 
refused Ce'rmaFiy's poliey of sadtlling re.spoFi- 
sibility uj^oii the Hritish Government, inid 
that was the inaiFi point so far as ]iriti*-h 
poliey was coFicerFied. The Note inexplie- 
ably receded from the earlier position that 
ftiibiFiarines could not operate against commerce 
while obeying tlie principles of law^ tmd 
humanity. This surrondor of the earlier po.si- 
tion W'as based upon ” events of the past two 


FFionths,” but what events precisely these wore 
floes not appear. A disavow^al was again asked 
for ; and tlie warning added that a repetitioFi 
of these occurrences would bo treated as 
deliberately imfriendly. 

With this Note it became clear to the 
German Government that the British maritime 
jiolicy could not he attacked by the indirect 
F Method of violating neutral rights and then 
directing neutral sentiment against tho British 
<h)vernment. Any minor points that GerFiiany 
idiose to as.sert — e. 7 ., that the Lusitania carried 
five thousand packages of munitions, do not 
alter tlie main judgment of tho policy of the 
war-zone. As an attempt to do[)rivc tin* 
Ihitish Government of the fruits of its maritime 

length it failed, and it failed to embroil the 
HritLsh with tho AFUeriean Goveriiniont. Thf* 
suh.sequent developFiiont of tho poliey, the 
loipeduiFig of tho Arabic and the sinking of 
I ho lIe.sporian, the attitude of concession 
fl(.*velopod by (»ermimy as the British began 
successfully to cope wuth tlie submarines, 
belong to another chapter. 

In January, lOlG, tin* British Goveniinent 
issued as a White I’api*!* a statc'inent of tlio 
“ Moastuvs adopted to inteF*ee[)t Hie sea-borFie 
conimorce of Germany with the iFitention of 
sliow’ing tho ma Finer in w hich tlie sea power of 
tlio Britisli Empire has been used during the 
present war for tho purpose of inti*rcepting 
Gorinany’s imjxnts aial oxpOFis.” The Meino- 
raFiduFii showed that “up to the time of tlio 
present war ” there had been three mi^thods of 
ilealing with tho eommered of tlio enemy - 
namely: (1) the cajitiiro of coFitraband of war 
on neutral ships ; (rJ) the capture of enemy 
property at sea; aFul (3) a blockade by which 
all access to tho coast of tlio enemy is cut olf. 
The capture of enoFiiy property at sea was 
limited by the Declaration of Baris of ISot), 
which exempted from capture enemy goods 
other than contraband on neutral ships. In 
fact, up to March, 1915, the British Govern- 
Fiieiit relied exclusively of\ the right to capture 
rontraband. The MeinoraFidum goes on to deal 
with tho theory of contraband, to stiito that 
tlie British Government has never challenged 
the doctrine of continuous voyage, but, in 
order to secure uniformity of procedure among 
the Allies, tho rules of tho Declaration of 
London were, us we have soon, adopted ^by 
France and England, with certain modifications, 
such as the application of the doctrine of con- 
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tiiiuous voya.iijo to (^‘onditioiinl conlrabaml 
under eircumstanoes already relate(?. The rules 
of tho Declaration of London so modified 
enabled tho British (iovornment to dt'al with 
eontrabantl intondeil to bo disclinrp-d in a 
neutral port in a nunib<*r of cases, but “ thoro 
was no power to seize articles of conditional 
contraband if they could not bo shown to be 
destined for the enemy Government or its 
armed forties, or non-c()ntrabain.l art icles, even 
if they were on thenr way to a }:)ort in Germany, 
and there was no power to stop (barman ex- 
ports.” In March, IlUa, (Jerinany having laid 
herself open to reprisal, “ tlio Allied Govern- 
ments then decidi’d t o st op all goods which could 
be proved to be going to, la* coming from, 
G<*rmany.” Idie Ahanoratidum gors (in to say : 
” Til 0 state of tilings prodnet'd is, in effect, a 
blockadi*, adapted to tho conditions of modern 
war and commciv'c. tlic only dilTcrtaico in 
0]4eration being t hat th(‘ goods seized are not 
necessarily confiscated/’ It was seen that, the 
st opjiago of the enemy’s (‘xport trade and the 
consequent power of the enemy to establish 
neutral credits was all-im|)orl ant, and it was 
found easy by the system of certifi<*ates of 
origin to identify articles of cm*my origin. The 
method was so effective that, according to tlie 
latest returns (!hos<' for September, 1915) 
available when the IMomorandum wiw issu(‘d, 
“ over 02 per cent, of the Gorman exports to 
the United States of America have been 
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stopiicd.” Moreover, much of tlie remaining 
S per ct‘nt. consists of goods allowed through 
on the ground that they “ had been either jiaid 
for prior to” Marcli 1 , 1915, “or ordorc»d 
before that date on te rms wliieh reii(h*red tho 
neutral purchaser liable to jiay w la t her the 
goods r(*a(!hed him or not.” In su(!h eases it 
injured the enemy and benefited neutrals to 
allow the goods to pass. Had tlio goods been 
slopp(‘d the eiuaiiy coulii have rt‘Covi^red the 
price and retained goods wortli (to tlie. cncl of 
1915) about t::b0OO,000. 

But the ])rohlem of (Jerman imports was 
more complicated. Tho proof of destination 
necessarily demanded by tho J5ritish and otlaa* 
Brize Courts had become a mutter of great 
comphjxity "I’lie goods were universally con- 
signed to iKMitral })orts and the ships’ papcis 
convoyed “no suggevstion as to their ultimate 
tli'stinat ion.” ’fimes had gn'at ly cdianged sinc<‘ 
t lie days of the Amcaican (.’ivil Whir. “ d’he 
conditions of modern commercr* offer almost 
infinite opportunities of tauif'ealing tla? nail 
nature of a transaction, and every device which 
the ingenuity of the jiersons eoncerned, or their 
lawyers, could suggest has b(*en em[)]oyed to 
give to shipments intended for (iermany the 
appearance of genuine transactions w'ifh a. 
maitral country.” In fact, tho same difiiciihy 
existed in a very acute form during tin* 
Napoleonic VYars, and was tho suhj(‘ct of close 
consideration by Lord Stow ell. It was not 
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SO lu'w ils tli»* iUitlior ot (Ih' MonujraiuUiiii 
appoart'd to tliinU. Rut it was oji au intiuitoly 
largi'i* scala, and tla* Alliial ( lo\ oniini'iits had 
to disoovor a tt st of ilastination to distiiijruish 
^oods iiit(aidad for tho eiaaiiy from goods 
intoiideil for noiitral consumption. A Contra- 
)>aiid (\^mmit Icc' sit ting at tho Foreign Oftico 
ill cdoso touch witli the Admiralty, the Board 
of d'rade and War Trade Department dealt 


THK HHITISH LINER “ APPAM ” CAP- 
TURED BY THE (iERMANS, JAN. 15. 1916. 
View of the stern of the S.S. Appam,** s'lowin^ 
the Cierman Naval Ensign flying* 

Bottom picture : One of the crew of the Moewc.** 

with tho c*ase, and in all eases where* informa- 
tion showi'd goods to be suspect the goo;ls were 
stopped. “ Nearly ('V(*ry .shi[) on h(*r way to 
Scandina\ ian or Duteli }>orts ” was stf>ppiHb 
taken irdo a Britisli ]>ort and lier cargo 
closely scTutini/ed, and idl l•t‘ally suspect 
articles jjlacetl in the Prize Court , w hik^ articles 
of a more doubtful destination were res(*rvod 
for furthc'r scrutiny. 

'The ^remorandum admitted tliat tho motliod 
was inadeipiati' to s<‘cui‘0 a conipl(*te cutting 
off of the enemy’s su[>[>Uos.” Tho Prize Court 
couhl not pi'iietrate in a large number of cases 
into tho mystery of ultimate dost ination, and, 
mort'ovt'r, cargoi\s with a really neutral desti- 
nation were noverthele.s.s of vast danger, as 
tho .scientific products of those cargoes passed 
into CJermany. Indeed the system in some 
cases bon^ harvlly on honest neutral trade. 
I’here was, howovi'r, another method likely 
to prove botli more effective and more equit- 
able — tlie sy.stem of guarantees by importers, 
not by neutral (Governments (which were 
satisfied to prohibit the exportation of certain 
imported articles), but by representative asso- 
ciations of merchants. The a.ssociations guaran- 
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tood that articles to or guaranteed 

by thorn, and their products, should not roach 
the enemy in any form, and in re.sponso to this 
guarantee the Jiritisli (h3ver’min‘nt umlertook 
not to interfere with shipments to tlio associa- 
tion except where the shipment was n frau<l on 
the association. AgiH ements of this typo were 
entered into witli tlie Netherlands Oversea 
Trust and similar bodies of mercliants in 
Sweden, Norw’ay, Oemuark, aiul Switzerland. 
These associations would not transmit goods 
except to receivers wlio guarantt^ed under 
pecuniary penaltic*s that the goods sliould not 
leave the country in any form. Agrecantaits 
with shipping lines wen^ also designed to 
facilitate honest trade. J^y those agreements 
the British (loverninent oblaiiavl “ the right to 
rectuire any goods earii(*d by the lin<‘, if not 
disch.arged in the British j)ort of examination, 
to be either rc'turned to this country for Brize 
i/ourt proeeotlings, or stored in the country of 
destination until the end of the w^ar, or only 
handed to the consignee's under stringent 
guarantee's that they or tht'ir products will not 
reach the enemy.’* 


Mori'over, tin* public were told that '‘much 
use has been made recently of the power which 
the British (Jovernna'ut are in a posit iun to t'xt'r- 
<-i.so owing to their ability to refuse bunker coal 
to neutral shi])s in ports in the British Kmpir*\’* 
It was only supjdietl to ow lU'rs w ho could guar- 
antee that their shi[)s w(‘r(‘ fiot din'ctly or indi- 
n*ctly trading with the (‘nem\’. “ Tht^ number of 
owners who acet'pt these conditions in(a\'»asrs 
almost, daily.” In ordi*r to pri'vent hanlships 
to neutrals the “rationing” system ha<l bt'cn 
introdia-ed, “by which the import of any giv(‘n 
arti<‘le intt) a lu'utral country is limitt'd tt> t h<‘ 
amount of its triu^ domest ii* re([uir(Miu'nts.” This 
could only elTectually be done* by agrt'enu'iits 
with some bt)dy repres(‘nt ing the trade or sec- 
tions of the trade t>f the neutral c*ountry and so 
prevent leakage to (jlernumy on a large scaki. 
J..('akag(^ there must be as prii*es rise, but it w ill 
be small und(‘r a t)ro[>('rly oiganizc'd rationing 
system. 

'This ineinorandum <1('tailing tla* position up 
till .lanuary, 11)10, revt'aled a state of affairs 
that obviously was causing anxic'ty in (Jermany. 
It. is ])ossibIi' that tln' British (Joveinnu'nt be- 



THE BRITISH LINER “ APPAM " CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS. 
Lieutenent Berg, chief of the prize crew from the “ Moewe," with Port (Collector Hamilton, who 
demanded the release from the liner of the British subjects. 
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lieved thf^ “ V)looka(l»^ ” to bo more effort ivo 
tlian it really was, but the (h*riiian Press at tho 
end of January, 101 (>, was elearly anxious. 'J'lio 
Vienna Frc 7 n(lenblalt declared that “ the starva 
tion war is tho most serious violation of tht! 
rights of nations, which will Ixj indignantly 
eond<*mneci by neutral nations. The ndianee 
of (Jennany on the laws and rights of nations 
wlieii German interests were touchc'd was, of 
c<^>rirse, the obvious complem<*nt of tlio hideous 
repudiation of those laws and riglits wlien, as 
in the case of B(‘lgium, sucli repudiat ion seemed 
to be in th(? interests of tho Pentral Kmpin s. 
From tho dfito that tho blockade began to 
tighten, (h*rnian reliance on tho laws of nations 
gr<jw stronger, and pc'rhaps no more significant 
sign of growing weakness could be detected. 
Germany in tho fulness of her strength knew 
n(‘itlier law nor iina’cy. But if Germany was 
actually alarnud by tlio conditions of trade at 
tho end of January, 191 <3, raaitral countries 
(partly as tlio result, of G(‘rman agitation) began 
to oxprt'ss indignation and alarm. In Sweden 
tho alleged leakage into Germany was denied 
and tlu^ attitude of Great Britain denounced as 
disregarding tho legal rights and immunities 
st'cund to neutrals by sue(!(\ssive int(‘rnationaI 
treaties. (.dnsid<*rablo discontent w^as felt in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, though the 
trading agreements with tho Danish corpora- 
tions had admittedly brouglit relief. American 
opinion was prejudiced against tlie Orilers in 
( 'ouneil as not being in accordance w itii huv and 
a.s bc'ing based on •ctaliation, tho very doctrine 
used by Germany to justify tho sinking of the 
Lusitania. “ Ih l aliat ion ” and “ iaH*t*ssity 
were folt to bo German, not British, pleas, and 
Americans were eiirnestly anxious that Great 
Britain should have a clean bill of health in this 
respect. On January 2G, 191(3, Sir Edward Grt*y, 
s]>eaking in tiu; House of Commons w'hilo tho 
Am(*rican Ambassador ami the IMinistt^rs of 
Swiulen, Norway, Denmark, and llollaml were 
in the Diplomatic Chilh'ry, defendi*d tlu* Govc*rn- 
ment contral)and policy aiul declined to force 
all ships through a British Pri/.e Court. On the 
otlua* liand, he infornu'd neutrals that Great 
Britain would not give up her right to interfere 
witli every trade, and added tho significant 
words, “ Tliat wo must retain and must press. 
If tlu' neutrals admitted our riglit to adapt tho 
doctrine applied in the American Civil War to 
modern conditions and to prevent enemy trade 
through lUMilral countries, k't them maki^ it easy 
for us to distinguish and discriminate. If, on 


the other hand, they say that we are not 
entitled to do tliat, then I would take that as 
a defiartun* from neutrality.” 

Meariwdiile tho German Government, iindo- 
terreil by their appalling losses of submarines 
and heedless of the volume of contempt and tho 
hardening of neutral opinion that had followed 
tho infamous and indefensible policy of sinking 
merchant ships without w^aming and regardless 
of tho loss of human life, determined on a lunv 
exliibition of ” frightfulness.” On February 1 1, 
19 IG, the North German Gazette issued officially 
the text of a ^lomorandum concerning the 
treatment of armed merchant vessels. The 
IMemorandum, with that singular lack of 
humour which had ehara<J(*rised so many of 
these Gt‘rman official papers, protested against 
iiKTchant shij)s liaving any means of defence 
against submarines, despite tho fact that 
these German instruments of war, contrary to 
every usage of tho law of nations or tho prac- 
tices of humanity, had for months sludk'd 
innocent merchant ships without notice or 
pity. The German Government declared 
“any w’£irlike activity on tli(; ])art of enemy 
uKTchant vessids to be contrary to international 
law,” but proposed to treat the crews as ])cl- 
lig(»rents and not pirates. The Memorandum 
alleged that “armed British merchantmen 
have an ofiicial order treacherously to attack 
German submarines wherever they meet them ; 
thait means, mercilessly to wag(‘ war against 
them.” Considering that thes<‘ submarim's 
ha<l proved themselves tho enemies of mankind 
ill the sinking of the Lusitania, tlic Arabic, (l»e 
Ancona, the IVrsia, any stops within the sphere 
of morals to rid tho world of such pests would 
have be<‘n allowable ; but, in fact, t he charge 
was untrue. Mercliant ships had, and liave 
always had, a right of defence against attack. 
It was this right of defence that the German 
Government hoped to destroy by the following 
threat, with which the Memorandum con- 
chales : 

In view of tho aforesaid cironm.stanrcs, enemy mcr- 
clmntmen carrying gnns arc not entitled to bo regarded 
as penrefnl merehantmen. 'J’ho German naval forces, 
therefore, niter a short interval in tho interests of 
neutral.'^, will receive an order to treat sneh vessels os 
belligerents. Tho Gerrnon Government notifies neutral 
Powers of this state of affairs in order that they may be 
abl# ttj warn their subjects before entrusting their 
pers<»ns or properties to armed merchantmen of Powers 
at war with tho German Empire. 

The Memorandum said nothing about sum- 
mons, detention, visit, search, or even “ war 
zone.” Tho tlireat w as a bold tlireat to sink 
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THE MINING OF THE “ MALOJA ” OFF DOVER, FEKKuAUY 27, 1916. 

The P. and O. steamer sunk between Folkestone and Dover about half an hour after an explosion 

caused by a mine. 


morchantmen at sight in whatever seas the 
hunted and terrified rJerinan suljjimrines 
managed to get a monicutary glinipso of Iho 
sky and respite from the in(*rciless and infinitfjly 
ingenious pursuit of the British and Frcneh 
navies. Neutrals were frankly warned of the 
new policy, but none of them, and eiTtainly not 


the United Sta,l.f‘s, expeetod flreat Jiritain and 
Jier Allies to surrender tfiuf right of arming 
mcirchaiitmoii for defence a.gjdn;st atlaek which 
w«as an iimnoi norial right and iiad been speeific- 
nlly affirmed in the Courts of th? llniterl 8tatf\s 
Possibly the threat was intended to seenro 
some redaxation of the Orders in Couiiei]. In 
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fjict it was simply nugatory in that (lir(M*tion, 
anti, it' anything, stimulated the movement for 
a more effoctivo siogo by sea of the (Jorman 
Knu)in*. The half-hoarted suggestion by Mr. 
Lansing that morehantinon should ilisarm, and 
that if tlu3y did not they ran tho risk of being 
treated as ships of war in American ports, de- 
ceived no one with the possible exception of a(_ler- 
man F oreign OlTieo that wished to be deceived. 
Kvt'n before tho Memorandum of February 11, 
1910, Mr. Wilson’s tone was changing. At the 
end of January (28) ho had dt'clarod that there 
was somotliing t liat tho American people loved 
“ bettor than peace . . . tlio principles on 
which their political life was founded.” Ho 
had ill fact come over to the ” great transcend- 
ing 1 ‘auses ” of (Ireat Britain and her Allies. 
Tho speech of January 28 was practically a 
\varning to (lermany. Tho answer of CJermany 
was the Moinoranduin of February II, 1910. 

In the interval occurred the case of the Ap- 
pam, which brought the Cor man and American 
Governments into communication once more. 
A Gorman raider, apparently a converted fruit 
ship, for some time had been doing a certain 
amoiuit of mischief in the Atlantic, and toward 
the end of January she captured the Appam, a 
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British morcantilo vessel carrying inter alios 
an ex- Governor of Sierra Leone and somo 
military ofiicors, off tho West Coast of Africa. 
JSho put a prize crow on the prize and sent her 
into an American port, relying on certain 
treaties of tho oiglitoonth century between 
Prussia and tho United States for tho securing 
of tho prize. In fact Germany gained nothing 
by tho nianoDuvre and the passengers were at 
once released and allowed to return to Kngland. 
Tho raider’s career was brief, for it gave up 
operations early in March, and managed to 
creep tlnrough the British blockade in disguise 
into a Baltic port. This case, like that of the 
Erndon and one or two other cases, shows what 
an enormous and disastrous effect on England’s 
commerce a bold policy of raiding by the 
German fleet might have had. The raiders 
would have been destroyed, of course, but they 
would have helped the German cause as no 
other policy could have helped it. But that. 
policy was not adopted at the opening of the 
\var, and after the first few months it was too 
late. British sea-power had swept the seas 
and made it practically impossible for German 
warships other than submarines to find open 
waters ; wliile the submarine menace was dealt 
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with in a fashion that uiKioubtedly iiiado the 
under-water service less popular in (lerinany. 

But, despite those facts, Germany determined, 
apparently as an ans\^or to President Wilson’s 
speech, to organize a second submarine cam- 
paign. She coupled this determination with 
a flat defiance of the United States on the 
subject of the Lusitania atroc'ity. 'I’h<' German 
newspapers clearly anticipated a bnundi of 
relations on this crime. The crisis was over 
by February 9, Gorniany (with the new 
policy against all commorco in view) ] dodg- 
ing herself that “ unarmed merchantmen shall 
not bo sunk without warning and unless the 
safety of the crow can bo assured,” provided 
that the vessels did not try to escape or resist. 
This pledge was regarded as a victory for the 
United States and for the rights of neutrals, 
out it was instantly followed by tlio ]Memo- 
randum of February 11. The date when the 
new submarine campaign was to commence 
was fixed for March 1, 1910. Towards the 
end of January, 1916, it had become evident 
that a further development of policy was 
inevitable. The German submarine policy 
of 1916 had proved singularly ineffective as 
a means of blockade. During the whole 
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year, despite desperate attomi)ts nt “ fright- 
fulness,” the German Admiralty laid only 
succeeded in destroying without w'arning 
forty unarmed British and fourteen nnarmc'd 
neutral merchant vessels, wdiile the losses in 
German submarines bad struek terror into 
tlio Gorman Navy. But, on tlie other hand, 
there had gnnvn up in JOnglaiid a st rung 
feeling that all was not satisfactory in tJie 
instter of blockade ; that the leakage int<» 
Germany of iron ore and other goods es.sential 
to the prosecution of the war was of a sub- 
stantial kind ; that the system of “ rationing ” 
Scandinavia and Holland — that is to say, tlu' 
system of allowing tlirougli a suflieione.y of 
goods to supi^ly tl)0 legitimate demands of 
those countries — covered an inmicaiso amonnt 
of smuggling. 

At a m(‘eting in tlie City of Liaidon oji 
February 14, 1916, Lord Dcvonjxirt inaile 

these allegations, and there was a demand for 
a more real blockade of Germany. Tii a 
debate in the House of J^ords on February -2 
Lord Sydenham pressed for a closer bloekadt*. 
and l..ord Beresford ])luntly declared tliat the 
British Navy could “ sma.sh ” Gennauy if it 
were not prev'-ented. These and other speakers 
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nhowed a lar^u drift of opinion tliron^hout the 
country, ft very Konf‘nil iK'licf Dmt Englantl 
was not using Iht Navy as rflicicntly as she 
could have done for the purpose of })lockftding 
(Jemifiny. Tlie task was inucli wider tluui the 
iiicru blockade of certain b(‘lliger(?nt and neutral 
}>orts. Trade with ))ersons of neutral hationality 
but of enemy sym{)athies had to bo chocked all 
over the world. Such traders w(‘rt‘ dealt with 
in Egypt as early as February 11, 11) Ih, and on 
February 29 by the 'trading with the Fiuany 
(Xoutral Count ri(‘s) I'roelainat ion, 1910, issued 
\mder th<^ 'tracling with the Fiiiemy (J<]xtension 
of Powers) Act, 19 If), triuling with certain 
persons or bodies of ])ersin\s of enemy nation- 
ality or enemy association in Orc‘(‘(;e, Morocco, 
the iVet lierlands, Nt)rway, Sweden, Portugal, 
lSpa-in,ftnd Port ugue.s(;Fiist. Africa was forbidden. 
All (!onsigmnent s to pei'sojis or firms on thes(‘ 
Btat utory bhu'lv lists were liabh* to captun*. 
On Mar<*h 1 linns in Argentina, Orugnay, 
Bra/.il, t^^enador. Pern, Central America,, tlc' 
Fast, ln<lies, the Pliili[)pines were blacklisted 
and supphMnentary lists were added as occasion 
8(ir\'ed. 'this was rapidly e1’t'octi\ e. 'the cast* 
ol* India, wlare artielos were admitted in 
(M'rtain [)orts if materia.l of enemy origin did 
not cMUM^d 25 per i^'iit.of the tinislied article, 
slowed the dilfi<nlt\ of (h<‘ position, t'on- 
tinua.l adjust ment and lead justment was 
neeessai‘\' in order to slrongflieii British trade 
while w’(‘akening (‘iieiiiy trade. 'th<'re was 
nothing sim])l(' about tla* |)r()C<‘ss at all. 'tjie 
real inleresls of neutrals liad to be safeguarded, 
while tlio i‘\igeiieies of Impeiial trade liad 
continually tn he kept in miiid. Mon*over, 
the prelilrm of freights was be<*o]ning acute 
and Covei-imieut eniitrol over all UHTcliant 
sliipping was giadually assoi't<‘d. From March 
1, 1919, lie(‘n(!es were neccssaiN for a.ll voyages 
to i»r fnan the I’niled Kingdom, anti a tew da\s 
Iftter no shi[)owner could even tender lor a 
ct>ntraet to carry w la'at ta* llt)ur without 
otlieial lea\e. fiuh't'd, the wliole prt>bU‘m of 


foreign trade had to bo considered at the same 
time as the problems of contraband and 
blockade. Tn those circuiiLstances it was 
more than satisfactory to the House of Lords 
to hear Lord Lansdowne state on February 22 
that imports into Germany by way of Holland 
and Scandinavia were steadily diminishing 
month by month. 

'The Govt*rnment admitted that there was 
still more leakage than was inevitable into 
Germany, but the process of quasi-bloekado 
was iner('asingly successful. Lord Lansdowne 
flirt luT amiouiieed that, though the Contraband 
and War 'firading Committees wore essential, 
yet it w^as realized that the pressure on Germany 
could be increased by a. due coordination (>f 
machinery, and be announced that the whole 
blockade business would ])e placed in the hands 
nf a. single Cabinet Minister who would co- 
ordinate the work of all tlio Committees. It 
was subse((nently stall'd that Lord Ttobert- 
Cecil, the Cnder-Sccrelary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was the new' Minister for JMockade. 
Kear-Admirnl Dudley do Chair was appointed 
as naval adx isi'r to the Foreign Office “ on ques- 
tions conneeti'd with fon.'ign trade and block- 
ade.” On ]<\‘briiaj y 2.‘1 T.ord Crewe annonneed, 
in the continuation of the Tfouse of Lords de- 
bate, that the list of absolute coTitral)and would 
ine\'itabl\' be eiilaj’ged as occasion required, and 
tliat, tbungh it, was not possible to abolish 
conditional lontraband, yet the burden of 
proof on tniders as to the real dost illation of 
goods would l)(^ inereasi'd. 'rims the inonth of 
March, 1919, which saw certain a[)])arent 
clianges in tlio Cejinan si a ))olie\ . as thi* 
forerunner of a ])oliey of inerea.sed “ frigid ful- 
ness ' aimed .at all ni'idral shipjiing, also saw- 
ii very leal new' dcNelopment, of British sea- 
powf'r. It was at least ]:)Ossiblo to hopo tliat 
this power would now bo strenuously applied 
to tlie task of shutting out from Germany all 
and I'very necessity for the ]>roseeiition of the 
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WaK TkADITIOJNS OF TITK ME"RrirANT SlOKVlOF — SlIIFS “ TaIvION UP ” l^Y THK Na VV - Au X I LI Altl ICS 
AND Transports — The Risk of (^\p'ruiti<: 'Mauretania and I^usitania — The (-armanja in 
Action — Encounters with (German Submarines —'riiE Urixham Smack Trovidence 'The 
Waatfarer — The Lusitania -The Southland — Merchant Ships at the Dardaneihjcs 
^J'he Exploits of the (Jerman Raider Mowe -C\i*ruRE of the Afpam — 'I' mo Clan Mactavlsh - 
The Greif and the Alcantara — The Ratrol Servk’e. 


A mong all tlio unpredictod devolop- 
iiionts of tiu'- (iroat War none perhaps 
was nion^ reinarkablo than t}i<‘ pari 
tak(‘fi ill it ])y our Morcaritilo Marino. 
Tliore are, of course, as is known to everybody, 
two braneli<‘s of tlit! sea^oin^^ profession, oni* 
military and tho othcT inere.antile. A fusion of 
the two was far from tho thoughts of most 
f)<‘opl(?. And yet history tells us that N(‘lsoii 
J(*arnt soamanshi[) on lioard >i. mereliarit vessel, 
aiul that th(i meivhant. si'amen of Great 
J^ritain in all apjes were alwaAS ready to take 
their sliaro in the li^htin^ wlienever tli»‘ <*a.use 
of their comitry wa.'^ iiiN’olvf^d. I*erliaps tia* 
best known instance of the sheer audiu-ityol 
th<' British Mereaiitilo ^Marine was wfa n fica'c'e 
oUl Commodoro JJanee, of tho 1 ionoura-ble 
Kast India Company’s S<*rvie(*, ranged his iiht- 
ehaiit ships in lino of battle and la^at otf tho 
atta<‘k of Admiral Linois, wlio had uiidor his 
eoiMinaiid a line of-battle sliip, three la^avy 
frigates, and a brig, in the Indian Ocean in 
1S()4. From the Ix'ginnings of oiir Island story, 
do<*ply iiitorwovoii as tlioy udj in adventure 
and ent<‘rprise by sea ; in all the eenturii^s of 
battle during which the fiaindations of our 
Island Empire have been well and truly laid, 
the oflficors and men of our merchant navy have 
ever been tho country’s staunch deforalors and 
loyal protectors when danger threatened. And 
be this also romcTnbercd : always they came 
as volunteers ; they invariably flung th^Mr 
weight into the scale “ for tho fun of tho thing.” 
Vol. VII.— l^art 90. 


It is true that they were not fight t*rs by jirofes- 
sion, but they hav(» alvxays shown an ama/.ing 
apt it lulo for niast<*ririg t he si4<‘nei‘ of sea warfari', 
anil an (‘agerness to engagt^ in it, which lias 
placed t h(‘m in lino Avith t hose to w hom they 
held out, a hipping and a gi'iHTous hand. 

.In all tin* W'ars in whi(*h lOugland has bei*n 
engaged thc*ro has inevitably oe,ciirn*d mnc)i 
loss t>f merca.nfilo t-onnagr. lint, thc^ ( ln‘at 
War was tota,ll\ iinlikr any otlirr in w hich we 
ha.d ever lie - n cnga.g(‘d hefon* ; for although 
many ships wrr <3 sunlc by tin* <riemy, and w'f^ 
by no means mniere^l imat ed liis capacit y for 
miseiiief, still Mm; fact, remaiin'd tliat tho 
n-dnetion of our eonmn'icial eaiTying e.jipaeity 
was dm; priin i[>ally to nur naAii.l and military 
loiiunil mcnl s in the war «>vrrsna,s. 

'riio Admiralty Transport l)c[Kirt,mont gradii- 
idly took up from oiio, third to ono-Indf of tln^ 
enlir; toimago of our Moreantilo Marino; and 
whoii wo n‘ad tho category into wliirrh th<*, 
dinVrent sljips foil w'o an; tolrralily certain 
that this is mit an over-stat,enn*nt of tin* easi;. 
Ships wf*ro required as mine i;arric*rs am! laycTS ; 
trof)[) transports ; observation ships ; ammuni- 
tion shfips ; hospital ships ; oilers ; stores ships ; 
water sliips ; horse transp<irts ; colliiTs ; balloon 
ships ; meat carri(;rs ; and for a variety of oMn*r 
.servic'cs (oo iiumerous to r<ica[)it ulaf <*. To 
onn*er thesti ships recourse was had to the 
Iinxierial Merchant Serviei* Guild, and it 
was stat(;d in ono of the r(*ports of that body 
that it had been inst nunental in xaucuring for 
429 
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AIRCRAFT V. SEACRAl-T. 

Auxiliary vessel of the Nary tttacksd by a bomb-dropping German aeroplane. 


iho si.^rvioo of tho country no less than 2,500 
captains and ottlcers. Tlie activities of tlicsr 
pcntlomen were widely distributed, as tlu^y 
were employed in Royal Naval lleservo (genend 
service) ; Royal Naval Reserve (patrol service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (boom defence) ; Royal 
Naval Reserve (mine sweeping) ; Royal Na\ al 
Volunteer R(\serve (miiiO'Swec'jung service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (special service) ; tho 
(lovernniont Transj)ovt Service; Royal Naval 
Reserve (salvage sorvi<*o) ; Spechd 8erviee 
Sipiailron (R.N.R.) ; Royal Naval Air Ser- 
vice; Trawler Reserve (R.N.R.) ; Royal Engi- 
neers (Inland Water "J’ransport Section) ; 
appoint 1 non (s for service under Government 
on Suez Canal and Nile ; Royal Indian IMarine 
(cominissioivs for active service in the East) ; 
Royal Indian Miulno (transi^ort service) ; 
Pilotage Appointments (Trinity House) ; Royal 
Elect Auxiliary (imdcr Government) ; and 
Merchant Elect Auxiliaiy (under Government ). 

'^riio ofTieers employed in the various services 
enuim'rated wore, of course, all directly under 
the Government, no matter in Avhich branch 
they were serving. But there remained still 
tho great bulk of the Merdantilo IMarine, 
carrying on its oi’dinary business, fetching 
nnel carrying from the uttiTinost ends of the 
earth to the wharves and tho warehouses of 
I.ondon, Glasgow, Idverpool, and all the minor 
ports with which the Vnited Ivingdoin is 


ringed. Tho result is that we have to regard 
the Mercantile Marino in war from .a dual 
standpoint: first as auxiliary to the Royal 
Navy in all thosi' sei'vii'cs enumerated above'; 
secondly in its ordinary cajiacity for tlio 
transport of eomuaxlities to and from our 
shores. N'evcrl lu'k'ss it stood one and indi- 
visible; whether it was employed in actual 
warlike operations, or in the ordinary avoca- 
tions of commerce, it desi'rvod the recognition 
of all inhabitants of our Emjjiro for tlio cool- 
ness and dogg(‘el courage that it displayed. 
Nothing could bring homo better to the mind 
of tho land folk how impertiubablo was tlni 
quality of our merchant sailors than tho study 
of the advertisements that figured in the front, 
pages of our great sliipping news])apers. Did 
you desire to cross tho Western Oei'an, to 
proceed “ up tlie Straits,” to visit tho Far East, 
South America, the Pacific, Australia, or tho 
Scandinavian ports, you could take your clioico 
among the regular steamship lines that plied for 
your convenicnco : 

Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom 

That bind us main to main 

have never ceased to connect Groat Britain 
with the uttermost ends of the earth, Tho 
sea is a jealous mistress, and year in year out 
never ceases to take toll of the ships that use 
tlie sea ; wreck, collision, fire, groimding, 
hazards imiumerable, encircle the calling of the 
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T)iariner in thr i)ipin^^ tiinos of ix^aoo ; tlie war 
risks that ^voro addod would liavo tri«‘d tin* 
temper and tJie nerves of any nuai less eoii- 
stitutionally fearless. 

"llie Kin^^, ever synipathet ie where his seamen 
were concerned, early in tla^ war [)laeed his 
appreciation in words in a hotter tlirouj^li his 
secretary to J^ord IMuskerry : 

"A he King realises what inagiiiii(*ent work 
has been done by the brave olheers and erews 
of liis Merchant Service during the past mouths 
of war.” 

Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, First Sc‘a Lonl 
of the Admiralty, in a letter to tlie Secretary <»f 
the Imperial Merchant Ser\ice (hiild, said: 

Tho prtjinfjtitudo with wliir li tho roimt ry’s call «n 
tVicir inorchant otticors and soarnon has la^Mi met is 
invaluable. Tho wonderful facility with which they 
Intvo learnt to carry out their duties as part of u traiiasl 
flight ing force is extraordinary. The Allied nations owe 
tliein u deej* dt>ht of gratitude for these responses, as 
well as for their indoniitahlu pluck and cnduraiu***. 

Atlmiral Sir John Jellicoe wrote as follows : 

1 h(*g to aiSMiro you that im one e<iuld possibly n]>pre- 
eiato inoro than myself tlu* si‘r\ let's of the olheers and 
men of tho JMon'antik* .Maritie, as i know so ut‘11 tlu'ir 
work during the war, and how spleialidly it has been 
earriod out. 

Admirnl I.ord ]I(T(*sford wrot(» : 

country never n'ally appreciates what it owes to 
the ollicors and men of tho Mercantile Marine, louring 
}>eaee, tlteir loyalty t<i duly aiul hanhlcMjd in eneouiiter- 
ing the endless difheuUies eonneeted with the sea iMisiirc's 
tho punctual and certain <leliverv of food and raw 
material. Now in war their readiness of resouret* am! 


l;3l 

gallantry has been exhihited on nuinv oees'-ions. 'J'lio 
toM’maii pirati's havi* iliseover*i‘«i that an ntiarined 
Hiitish nuTchant ship can taekk' a suhnianiK' hy skill 
ot seamanshij) ami tho art of hamlhn^ a \«'ssi?l. I 
believe wt^ liaNe now' somo Lkehtt vess«'!s, not mon-of- 
war -natnely ini'reliant ships, trawlers, dntlers, yachts, 
el<-., emjili.yt'd doing men of-war w«>rk. half of them 
nndertakiiig patrols. 'I'he Uritish Mi*reantik^ Marino 
ha\o well niaint a ineil their splendid traditions during 
t he w ar. 

It wouhl he ])()ssiblc to tpiotc uuuiy shnilur 
opinions ot other tlist trigmslu'd nud rcprcstui- 
lat i\ c* men. 

As tar its the Mereanlile Marine is eoiiei'nu'd 
llu‘ war di\ idetl itself into two [)eriods : first, 
Irom the tleelaral ion of w ar on .Angnsl t, IIM J ; 
and .second, from t he dechmition by ( Jermany 
that- Irom Kt‘))rnary IS. lhlo,she would torpetlo 
at sight all vessels ft>nnd in wdiat sh<' was 
ph'asod to denominate “ the war area.” 

Naturidly the (pjestioii in flu* minds of till 
j)(‘rsons int (‘rested in shijiping wlH*n tlu^ war 
h(*gan was: Supposing (huinaii inen-of-war 
(•a[)tiirc llritish m(‘rchanl. V(*ssels, what pro* 
et'diiro will th(‘\' ado[)t , t lu'rc being no ports into 
which ]>i*i/.i‘s can tak(‘u ? d’liis ijnery was 
answered by that iiig(‘nioiis olhe(‘r, tin* Captain 
of th(‘ Ihnd(‘n, in no ime(‘rtain lashiun. net\\(*(*ii 
Scptemhi‘r 10 and 14 , 1011, Ikj eapfnrt'd no l(*ss 
than s(‘v<'n V(‘ssels ; of thi‘S(^ six were sunk, tirid 
I h(^ eapt lin'd en‘w s t ransf<‘rn‘d to th(‘ scw t'idli. 
Again, on Si‘i)t(‘mb(‘r JO, he (‘apt iiri'd six shi^is, 
wlu'ii llu* sanuj proe(‘diir(‘ was adopt('d, fiv<? 
Ix'ing Mink, and one releasi'd. UJu' a.nei(*nt. 
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rules of warfare were set at naught, and our 
foes showed that by sea, as by land, they would 
be bound by no restrictions of law or of 
hmiiaiiity. 

In the first phase of the war oiu* merchant 
seamen were confronted with the fact that a 
number of enemy warships were distributed 
about the ocean, and the risk of capture from 
them was considerable. They knew that a 
certain class of neutral w ould be only too ready 
to servo as ocean spies, and that they w’ould 
have to use their wits to avoid the dangers 
w ith which they w^ere threatened. Those who 
knew our merchant captains knew also that in 
any emergency they might be relied upon to 
display that courage, resourcefulness, and 
aptitude which is the heritage of their pro- 
fession. Some cases may be cited which show 
how tliis eonfidonco was not misplaced. 

The Mauretania, the splendid 32,000-toii 
ocean flyer belonging to the Cunard Company, 
sailed from Liverpool on August 1, 1914, w ith 
a large complement of saloon, second cabin and 
thinl-class ))assengers, and w'ar was declared 
when she was in mid-Atlantic. During the 
night of August 5 she rect‘ivcd information by 
wireless that a Gei*man cruiser was on her track. 
Captain Charles, (tl5., K.N.K., liesitatod not 
an instant ; he screened all lights on board, 
altered course to the northward, and made the 
British port of Halifax, Nova Scolia, in reeord 
time. We can wt‘l] imagine the oxeitoment 
that reigned on board, but this excitement was 
translated into action by the toiling tirenum at 
the furnaces bclow'. The safety of all on board, 
the escaj)e of a sliip, the value of wliich was 
near(‘r two millions than one and a lialf, rested 
principally with tho men who handleil the 
shovel and tho slice. When Halifax Harbour 
was w on a dt'putation of passengers waited on 
Captain Charles to compliment him upon tho 
manner ii\ which he had luanceuvred his ship 
and saved all hands from a watery grave or a 
German prison. 

The sister ship of tho Mauretania, the Lusi- 
tania, tho ship whose name afterw-ards branded 
the German name with eternal infamy, left 
New York for Liverpool on August 4, the day 
that W'ar was declared Shortly after leaving 
the Ambrose Channel she encountered an 
unknown cruiser, which signalled to her to 
consider herself captured, and at the same 
time steered so as to cut her off. But Captain 
Dow% of the Lusitania, was of a different 
opinion to the German commander ; he 
altered course to the northward of the usual 
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FUrX SPEED AHEAD. 

Craft of the Motor*boat Reserve on active service. 


track, telling his eiigiiic-rot^in staff that there 
was hurry toward. Fortuiio favoured the 
bravo on this occasion, and the Lusitania ran 
into a fog which sheltcjrod her from hca* pursuer, 
whom she never saw again, and slie arrived in 
Liverpool without encountering any other 
enemy craft. 

On another occasion, on Februarv 10, 1015, 
Captain Dow% when otf the Irish coast, deceived 
onorny voasola by lioisting the American flag: 
this action caiis(‘d a good d(‘;d of eoimnent in 
the United States of Americji, hut no com|)la.int 
was made by tJie (hivernment of tlie United 
States. The stratagem is of course ])erft'ctl\' 
legitimate and as old as th<' tim«' when first 
ships wont to sea flying the banner of the 
countries to wliich the\ Ijclonged. 

It is, of course, well known that, a largo 
number of merchant v<‘ssels wer<' takt n up by 
the Admiralty at the. beginning of the war to 
act as auxiliary cruisers to protect ijur trade 
routes ; the work that they did was of incal- 


culable value. In this provLsion of cominiB- 
sioned merchant cruisers we were copied by the 
enemy, and it so happened that a British mer- 
cantile cniiser, It.M.S. Carmania, met with a 
(dermaii vessel of similar type on thf‘ coa* 4 t of 
Soutli America, on September 14, 1914. 'Fhe 
Carmania was just a month Iroin home, Iwiving 
left Liverpool on August. !,*>. Sh<M’tly aflci* land 
was sighted a shi|> was ma.de out. ah(*a.d, a liner 
sonu'wliat similar to the (Rumania.. 'Fliis vessel 
was t h(^ (h'rma.n armed imavhant man Cap 4’ra- 
falgar, mounting (ught l-incli guns and pom- 
p«»ms. Wlien first mad<* out by tlui ( 'arniania she 
hiul two colliers alongside from w liicsb she was 
t aking in coal. On sigliting t he. ( ’a.rma.nia tlia 
colliers were cast off from the (\ap Trafalgar, 
and the two departed in different diri*ct.ions. 
The Cap Trafalgar affer a| pa’*ently trying to 
make lior osea.p(', thought hotter of it and 
headed for the English ship. Tlu? weather 
was line and suimy with a motlerato breeze 
from north-east. At 8,r>00 yards Captain Noel 
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THE SINKING OF THE “ CAP TRAFALGAR,” SEPTEMBER 14th, 1914. 

The German armed merchantman taking a list to starboard after a twenty-Sve minute tight with H.M.S. “ Carmania/ 

Specially draun Tor " The Times History of the H'ar.” 
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Ormif , R X., of tho Canuaiiia, fired a slint a. ross 
the bows of the Cerinnii sliip. Slu* ivplitHi }»y 
firing at tlie Carinania initn \iov starboard -aft in* 
gun. The battle thus lieguii soon iMM-aiue 
animated, but (%ipta.iu (Jrarit roport«'<.l that- 
most of the (It'riiian shots \\rr<' aiiiK'd too 
high : in eonsef|uenee rigiriu^r. musts, fiinnt‘ls. 
ventilators, and derrieks, sulTered tlio mosi 
damage at first. Whetlu'r tie* (Jerinan gunners 
were, flurried or not it is dilhcult to say, but 
one who was present af tlu* art ion sairl that al 
first the Cap 'Lrafalgar \\}is firing five shots t<» 
th<‘ Carmania’s one. One ({ennaii .‘^ln'll |)ass(Ml 
through th(^ eabin under the ba-t' bridge' of the 
Carinania and started a fin* \\Jiieh was ratlu'i* 
a serious matter, as the ehe‘?nieal fire e'xtin- 
guishers pro\ cd of \ (m‘\' little use', and tin' 
Carmania’s fire main (use'd for the' (‘\t inguisliing 
of fire on board ship) had Ix'C'n sh<>t- through. 
So firm a liold did tlie fire obtaifi that, flu* fore 
bridge had to be a,ban<lon<‘d and the ship 
conned from nfl. At tht' Ix'gimiing of llu* 
action th<^ range* w as closing, a-nd at one* period 
the ships were as close as .‘{,‘200 \ ards. Cap 
tain Grant, however, finding liiiiiself annoyed 
by pompom fin' at the short('r raiigi's, opi'iied 
out the distance, aind aKvay> handled las 
ship with the greatest Jibility amd discretion. 
She? . was a huge taxrgel ; in eonsi'qnenee* lie 
manoeuvred to kef*p iier bows on, in wbieb 
position lie could use four guns, or agaiin. 
stern on, he could use four gnus. 

In this duel the sliips were v«'ry evenly 
mait(.*hed, ais both were magnificeiit \ essels. tlie 
Caip 'J^'raifailgair being am adinost br*amd new liner 
of 18,170 tons. Snell lieing tlu' ease, it wais at 
(pK'stion of handling: amd lierv we will l(*|. 
oMfi speadc w ho w ais aiboard the ( \irmainiai. 

At'tfr aboiil t w rnt y-ti v«* linn* \\ ji.'i only nni' 

ship in it, and thnt was not hor l.s/r). ,Sli«’ hrokt* onl in 
ffaiinos forward, aind the lire '^miK'd to spr»*atl hkn 
liglitiiiiig. Smoko WHS coiniii;.; Iivain hor from and to t'lnl. 
iStu', howoN'or. <'onlimu*d firin;^, iilthoii4:ii \\«* nolic*<*d 
sho was not firing so iniin>' AlMiut tliis tiiiu* slsc 

clf'cidt'd to rnii aiwjiy, hnt thi>^ wjis ust'Icss, ns slu' had 
ttiken at slii^ht li^t. to atnrhonrd in the fir>t cjunrfor of 
an liour, and this liad eonlinued to iiifn'ji-e. (‘onso- 
qnently, wh(*n slio decided to riiti sh(' eonld luirdly 
hiidgt*. Tho list eotitiiiue<l, and we still kept f)n showing 
her no inerey. Tt wais then not ieetdiJt* thnt only one 
gun was firing.tho stairhtnird after; the list hawl iraereasetl 
to such an extent hy this time lhait shr* s<*efned as if 
sho was going to turn tnrtk'. W’e had j»rartietdly 
eea-sed firing at tier hy now, waitetiing her. wfien the 
gunlaiyor at tho after gun must haivc cleNaited his gnu 
arul firoJ at u.s in his lust effort, for we saw the gnn 
flash and the ])rojeetiles <lroi)pe(l ahotit wfiait aipj>i*ared 
to us 20 ytirds from his own ship, hnt I expeet it wa.s 
three or four hmnlred yairds. She th»,‘n began to settle — 
you eould .sax? tier propeller.'-. 

'J'he eaptaiiu .seeing that .-^he laid not Iniuled demn hr-r 



CAPTAIN NOHL CKANT, 

Of H.M.S. “ (2armaniu/^ leaving the Admiralty 
(knirf after the award of the pri/.e bounty to the 
officers and crew of the “ (2urmania,*' for the 
destruction of the “ Cap 'I'rafalj^ar.” 

fla^ i 'de <*d fl mI-! fo In* fired inff> her, wliieli wai.s 

done ho porl .sid< She lliott gradually hi'axod ov'er 
until von «• ild .see iglit in her fiminls, uliieh v\oro 
|o\ ol u ith 1 1 water. 'I'la re wa > I lion a sort, iif (‘Vplosinn 
and lioi* how di-.app< U'od, hruigmg her sfern out of the 
w ater. Thei ned a .socund <*\ [>lo.siou ami .sht* dis- 

afipeared alt ogi‘t lier, leaving five houts full, h wem 

piokoil up hy one ot tin* oollior.. 

TIh' ofliif'inl i-epnit gi\('s tin* time nf lb(' Jietion 
ns one hour and forty mintdes. Tlie (*anna.niii 
wji.s unable to jiiek up tin* siir\’i\'ors as I In* ship 
bad to bt* j)ut in frtjuk of the wind at orurt* in 
order to deal with the fire bent'atli fbe fon* 
britige : slif* w>i.s hit by sevt'ut y-nint* projectiles 
vvbieli made :101 boles; tlii^ sbi[) )iad bt'cii 
rendered nnseuworthy and ])raetieally all 
eommimieations tind iiavigad ional instruments 
w«'re <lestroy<'<l. Sin* was escorted into liarboiir 
by H.M.S. C’ornwall, and tliert? effee.tt'd tem- 
porary repairs. Nine nu'ii wi'ro killed and 
ta|ppnty-six wounded on board tho ship. How 
many lo.st tlieir livt's on lioard the (%ip Trafalgar 
is not known, but the collier laiult'd 270 offio ;rs 
and men of the Ch*rinan ship at Ijiaaius Airtjs. 
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Un(lf‘r tin* Xn.val Priz« Act tho Carmanifi 
Mils avviir»l<*(l prizf*- bounty of £2,115 for tho 
(Instruction of th(^ Cap Trafalgar. 

In Novnin])t‘r, 1914, tlie Admiralty decided 
that tho wliolo of tlio North Sea must hence- 
forward b(3 considered as a military area. 
'I'hey were led to tliis decision by tiio fact that 
I lie O rmans had been scattering mines indis- 
criminately in tho oj)cTi sea on tho main trade 
routes from America to Liverpool via the North 
(3f Ireland. Already mercliant ships had be<*n 
blown up and sunk by these engines of destruc- 
tion, and the toll would have been far greater 
had it not been for the warnings of British 
(cruisers. It Mils jiointed out that these mines 
had been laid by merchant vessels flying a 
neutral flag, tho wateii on tho trade routes 
having be«*u far too olos(3 for tho laying of mines 
by (il(‘rman warshiiis. Further, that mine 
laying und<'r a neutral flag and reconnaissance 
conducted by traM'lers, hospital shi[)s, and 
neutral vessels, wen? tho ordinary featun^s of 
Cerinan naval warfare. Ae<;ordingly, as guar- 
dians of the seas, tho Admiralty felt it incum- 
b(*nt upon th(*m to taUi* e\(*(‘[)tional measun's, 
and gave tho notice sjioken of above*. Within 
tho area of the North Sea merehaut shi[)ping of 
all kindvS, traders of all countries, and tishing 
craft, w(*ro exposed to tin? gravest dangers 
from the mines that wo on our side had been 


oliligod to lay, and from warships searching 
diligently by night and day for suspicious 
craft. 

All merchant sliips and fishing vessels wore 
aeetjrdingl^^ warned of tho dangers tlioy en- 
countered by entering this area save in strict 
accordance with Admiralty directions. Every 
effort was made to conv’ey tho warning to 
neutral countries and vessels at sea, but from 
November 5 onw ards the Admiralty announced 
fliat all ships passing a line drawm from tho 
northern point of tho Hebrides through tlie 
Faroe Islands to Iceland did so at their owui 
peril. Routes were given for ships to follow in 
order that they might rc^ach their destinations 
in safety. 

Tnis scattering of mines broadcast, in the 
manner indicat(*d, was the first indication of 
the German ]K>licy of f rigid fulness upon the 
high seas. By it they intended so to frighten 
the mariner of the British Mercantile Marino 
that ho would refuse to put to sea in so dan- 
gerous an an*a. In this the Teuton showed his 
constitutional incapacity to understand tho 
dauntless courage of the men against whom this 
dang(T was diri^ctcd. While one section of tho 
sailors of England swept diligt'Utly for mines, 
the other section pursued lh(?ir ordinary 
business upon the seas as imconcorncdly as if 
n(3 such persons as 0(‘rn'ians existed, and as if 
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Gun practice In the North Sea. 
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ON BUAKI) THK KITH BAI.l.OON SHIP 
H.M.S. •• CANNING.” 

The balloon about to make an ascent. 
Smaller picture ; Halloon observers above the hold. 

no sucli contrivances n.s i nines had ever been 
invented. It is true thn.t shijxs were sunk, 
tmd that tlio mine swcM'jxa’s worn exposed to 
the mo.st dreadful peril. One of tlu' men 
engaged in mine sw{M‘ping expn'ssed tlie 
opinion “ that this is a l)it thick,” on II o 
third occasion on whicli ho wa.s lilown up, aind 
wiieii the tniwler’swincli weighing throo-quiirtors 
of a ton wJiizzed past Iiis head as he stood at 
tlie tiller. Tliis, howev^er, did not prevent him 
from shipping in a fourth mine sweeper after lie 
had been picked up and taken back to an lOast 
Coast port. 

On April 12, 191o, there limped into Hampton 
Koads, U.S.A., the Ivronprinz Wilhelm. She* 
was a deplorable spectacle, with Iier sities 
streaming rod rust and carrying a very [xTcep- 
tible list : yet she luid iloiui an extrat>i dinary 
amount of damage to her enemy, wliicli is 
best told in the words of her own ctjiiimander : - 


Our work not yot finished. Wo are p»inir hack lf> 
soa. Tliis ship is ufik<‘inpfc inside and out, I neiinif, 
but that is bocaii.so wo hud to coal at sea. and t ho railx' 
way that could bo done was by taking coal on <h «'k iind 
carrying it flown through tho stiloons to thff hiinkor-. 
Wo had no giin.s when wo loft Now York, but \n** kimw 
what W'(5 \vore about. Oui’ ori;.'ifml intent i<»n wa.s tf) get 
armament from lh<5 KarJ'^ruhe, Ijiit wo ran into the 
Hritish .stf’ariier La Horrent ina. which was armed, but 
without ammunition. A’o took li«*r guns. \\’e Inul no 
ammunition towa-^te, and ot the .-•hi[>s that we tfmk 

wo sank by opening tlu* sefiefa-k-. Wo ramrnf*d tho 
Nova Scotian, a sf'hooner, aial took olf hf;r erow. ^V o 
tOf)k morn than l.hUU prisoners from various craft-, and 
kept most of them for two months. Wo found this 
expensive, and got into ef»mmnniea1 ifiii with tho eolh'i'r 
ITolgar, which landofl tho prisoners at J3uen(»s . . 


Thfi higgest, pii/«* of our entire trip w a.-, tiio I'uiljdi 
steamer l^a (Jorreutina. Wo eamo upon her in the 
Sfjuth .Atlantic. SIkj .shov\efl nr* fight. We hoarded 
her, tf»f»k two It Inch gun-^ and li\e million pounds of 
bet-t, ;ind then opened hei' >-f“ae.QcU 'ria* liKiiau Ihiia-e, 
\\hi« h w a.s cji | »l 1 1 rc •• 1 oii Sejitf'inher 7, d d no' pro\ ji 
rieh pri/.e. ()u \o\fiulM r II \v«> secun d 3, lu > i«m- ot 
eoal from the l‘'reu<h li,»r<|Uo I'non. 'A'fi ^lond the 
eofil III the saloon aiid lii 'i ( las-^ f.iliins. Atlor ih.it our 
.-'hip iie\er looked el<*,iii. <lii l>i '<]iil>er 2't \\i- inplnred 
till* Hemi-'fjhere and tof.l ■'»<•<* Ion- ot l■oill. On .fannary |U 
wo ran into the Jhili.^h -teaiiM-r I’otaro in halla-t. Wm 
npeiiffl her seaefjeUs. On .January It w«‘ -I'lir'il tho 
Ki»yal Mail steamship Ifighhind I>rae ■ .-^h^• 

.71 pUhS-i'iigers aial m frew i»t Ul. \\'<- tlif-^o .ilxiiin* 

Hiifl largf* f inniit it i<*s nl firovisjons, baler on the .,jimn 
day w«* gnt the l»rili'-h -l••llm••r \\ illr« <l loaih d 'A fill 
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finli ami potatoof^. Tlio only neutral Bhip wo sank was 
the Norwegian sailing ve-!'»el Sorinntha, with a cargo of 
wheat, hound for luverpool. On February 22 wo over- 
took the llritinh freighter (’hase Hill . . . instead of 
sinking iiiin I transferred 10U jikui and \vomcn to his 
vessel, ami told him to take them a.shore. 

This raidor also sank tho Fronch steamer 
Guadaloiipo and Die British s.s. Tamar with 
08,000 sacks of coffee on IMareli 24. F^our <hiys 
later tho Coleby, ladtui wiDi wheat, met tho 
samo fate. Altliough the eai‘e<‘r of tho Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm was la itluT so meteorie nor so 
destructive as was that of the Fhndoii, it is per- 
haps even more remarkable' ; tluTc' must also bo 
much loft to tell. 

One by one, howevcT, Die raiders wore 
captured or drivoti off tho seas to bo ititerned 
in tho ports of luuitrals. Tho oviTsoa eomrnereo 
of Germany, strangled from the outset of the 
war, had not berai redeemed by any specially 
dasliing exploits by Die High Sea Fleet. Jhit 
the German naval autliorities fnlt that some- 
thing must be done. Aeecjrdingly on Feb- 
ruary IS, 1015, was published the infamous 
<locree that Germany bad declared all the etrasts 
of the United Kingdom “ a war area,” and 
within that area all ships were to bo torj>edoed 
at sight and without warning. At first, civilized 
humanity would not believe that even normnny 
would go to such lengths as this ; hut they 
found that they were entirely mistaken. The 
system of sea murder began. Passenger liners, 
refugee sliips, hospital ships, coasters, froightc'rs, 
frawk'rs and drifters, all were to (and all did) 
fall a prey to these cowardly assassins. Tlu'ro- 
afUT, to risk of floating miin> and of prow ling 
(J<‘rman eruist*r was addc'd (lu' terror that 
stalked beneath the s('a for our shi|)s and our 
men. Once more (hey ros(' to the oe^wision. 
Jdt'op sea long-voyagi' sailors iuul tiremen, tho 
men who man our coasters, the tishonnen, or 
rather such of tiu'm as wen' left who wen? not 
(ishing for mines, continued ” to go down to the 
sea in ships and occupy (heir business in great 
waters,” and, not only did they do this, but 
they applied for ami got guns with which to 
defend themselves. This latter proceeding 
caused genuine annoyance to the Germans. To 
paraphrase a famous saying, they described 
the average British merchant vesst‘1 as ” a 
treaclierous aminal that defends itself when 
attacked.” 

Examples of the manner in which the mer 
chant ships resisted their assailants were given 
by tho Germans themselves. On February 10, 
1916, tho representatives of tho neutral Powers 


at Berlin w ere handed a memorandum in which 
thc^ (German Government announced its decision 
to treat all aimed merchantmen as warships on 
and from March 1, thus rendering them liable 
to be Slink at sight. In annexe No. 4 of this 
memorandum, which was transmitted by 
w ireless to the Gemian F^mhassy at Wosliington 
on February 26, a list of eighteen cases w as gix en 
in wdiich merchant vessels opened fire when 
attacked by (ilermaii or Austrian submarines. 
In fifteen instariees the defence of the merchant 
ships w'as successful, and they escaped destruc 
tion, illustrating the great advantage of a gur/ 
armament in such circumstances. The follow ing 
w’ore typical eases in tho German compilation : 

September 10, 1915.— In the Western Mecliteminean 
An unknown stf'amcr was asked to show hor Hag, and 
fheroupon she opnnod fire with about lO-contimctrc guns 
from her stern. 'J’he submarine escaped by submerging 
quickly. 

November 23, 1915. — In tho Western Moditorrnnean 
tho j^ritish stoamcr, C^ty of MnrHrillcs, was fired at by a 
submarine as a warning. A large freight steamer 
without flag tiirnod round, and hy artillery tiro from ton 
cannon of about 10 centimefro cnlil)re oponod fire. I’ho 
sti}>inarino had to altandon the pursuit and the steninor 
escaped. A newspaper telegram from Bombay of 
January 14, 1910, corroboratod details of the event, and 
tho steamer stated that it had sunk the submarine. ^ 

This (Jerman list of encounters between 
merchantmen and submarines w'as naturally 
c'ontiiu'd to (*])isodes from wliich tho submarines 
ret unit'd unharmed. FV>m oDit'r sources it w^as 
known that on certain occasions tho sub- 
marines never returned at all, but w^ere simk 
by Du'ir mercantile opponents. The facts 
revt'aled tho thdennination of the British 
nu rehant scanun to doh'iid their ships to Die 
utmost A\ Ill'll attacked, and showed that tho 
iiK'ii in those vt'ssols whieli had been provided 
with guns of small calibre for their protection 
knew liow' to use Diein. Owing to the action of 
the submarines there had come about a return 
to the ])ractico of olden days, wlien every ship 
had to carry guns for defence or else sail imder 
th(‘ protection of a conv^oying squadron. In 
those days it was the privateers and pirates 
Avho constituted the menace to the sea trader ; 
in this war, means of defence were needed 
against the submarine pirates. The psycho- 
logical processes of the Ttniton are hard 
to fathom. He gloried in the most cow'ardly 
system of sea murder that had ever been in- 
vented. By processes of logic, wdiich seemed to 
him irrefutable, he sot the seal of his approval 
on this new’ form of frightfnlness ; but that 
siibuiarines should, if possible, be sunk on sight 
by a merchantman that had had the effrontery to 
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ami horsolf with a gun, oallea forth from him 
tho strongest reprobation. 

On January 1, at 3 a.m., H.M.S. Formidable 
was torjiedoed by a German submarine in the 
(Channel, some 15 miles from Herrv ilc‘ad. The 
tale of this tragedy has been told elst‘\vhere ; 
it is referred to here to bring into jnomiiHaiee 
once again the part taken in the r('seu(' of (iS 
men of tho ill-fated battleship by tht' Jhixham 
fishing smaek Providenee, owned and skip[>ert‘d 
by William Pillar. This little erafi was running 
for shelter before the gale fh(*n blowing for 
Brixham, but when off tlie Star! had to Iunivo 
to owing to the violence of the wind ancl the 
tremendous run of tho sea. Those who kiu)w 
the fisherman are aware that it is no trifk* that 
causes liim to heave to, especially when lu; has 
his liome port close under liis lee. IVcvsently 
tho third hand of the smack noticed, to his 


was accomplisla'd is nothing short of miracultius. 
But the- iron nerve of William Pillar at the 
lielm, the ah'rtncss of his little handful of a 
<‘r«wv, never failed for an instant : it was one of 
those tenser anti womha-ful moments in which 
the British seaman rise's to lu'ights of achieve'- 
ment seemingly imjmssibh', w lu'ii n(*r\'e* aial 
brain and hand and muscle, subordinate'd to 
tlie will of oiu‘ mastt'r mind, work togc'ther for 
tlu* ac<‘ompIishmt‘nt of the inere'dibh'. Four 
times iliel the smae'k approach e-lose* (‘uough to 
lu'ave a. rope* to the boat and four time's she* 
faih'd ; <*aeh failure' me'aiit a fre'sh nunio'uvree 
fe^r ]>e>sitie)n, a i‘e*ne‘we'il chance' eif tlie' sinking i>f 
the be>at- by e*e>llisie)n in se'as that ran thirty fe*e*t 
frean tre)ugh te> e*ri'st , to])pe'el with biu'akijig 
fexim that she)we‘el a w ein ye'lleew in the' fitful 
me>e>nlight. At hist a light weiip was peisse'el on 
beiarel the' man-of-wiir be)at, hre)ught to the^ 



THE GERMAN RAIDER “ KRONPRINZ WILHELM.** 
At anchor at Hampton Roads, U.S.A. 


amazement, a small bemt to It'ewarei elriving 
through tho sea witli one oar upeaieJed, to whicli 
was attached a sailor’s scarf. 'J’herc was ne> 
hesitation on board tho smack. Jii seime^ 
miraculous fashion they managed to put 
another reef in the mainsail and to bend and 
hoist the storm jib. The Provielence had theai to 
manoeuvre to get the boat ale)iigside, and to do 
this she hael to gybe— wdiich means passing her 
stern to tho wind. Nothing but most ele'sjjierate^ 
and urgent necessity would have caust'd that 
fine seaman in command of the smatik to have 
done this, as he risked dismasting his c*raft. 
Having accomplished the manauivro ho liad to 
run down to the boat and get her alongside ; 
to do this he had to round to and bring the head 
of tho smack up to the wind again. Further, 
there w^as imminent risk when the boat was 
approached that she might be run down and 
sunk. How in the darkness, the shouting gale, 
and the monstrous sea that w'as running, this 


capstan of the smack, and, with infiniti^ pre- 
caution, the one craft was warpc'd up close 
enougli asti^rn of thc^ othc*r for a transference to 
begin and for th(' sailors in thi^ small boat to 
jum]) on board the smac‘k ’IVue to the tradi- 
tions of the gnmt KC'rvicre to w'hich lu^ b<'longt‘d, 
*JV»rpeilo (jluimer Hurrigan, tlu^ senior olTicer in 
the cutter, was the last man to k'avt' : tlu'ii th<* 
warp was cut, the cuttc^r driftcul astern, and the 
smack lieailed for Prixham. ’Thi'y arrived safc'ly 
and the shijnvrccki'd marimirs wiae tcndtTly 
carc'd for, wdiile, during the passage, all the 
availabh^ food in tla^ smack had been serveil 
out to the rescued nu'u. I’his is the story of that 
well-named Brixhi m fishing vessel Pro\ idenct^ : 
and no man or woman who reads it can fail in 
passionate admiration for tlu* rf^scuf'i’s of that 
sorely tried remnant of tho crew of the Formid- 
able, who wore adrift in a small, overcrowded 
boat in that terrible January gale ; a boat, 
moreover, that had been stove and was kept 

90—3 
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WAR-PAINT IN A LONDON DOCK. 
Armed British Liners being painted ** Man-o’-war grey.’* 


u float, by a pair of Irouaory stuffed into tlio 
hob-. 

From tlio very beginning of the submarine 
campaign by the Gormans thoro appears to have 
hi^vn only one pronouneed determination among 
oiir iiH'reliant seamen, an<l that was to assume 
the offtMisive on every ])ossible oeeasion. One 
imd all seem to liav(‘ been aniinatt‘d by the 
same spirit. "J’lnis Ca[)tain IT. (Jibson, of the 
steam tug ITomer, belonging to South Shields, 
\\as awarded a gold watch and a letter on 
vellum from the A<hniralty expressing their 
admiration of his ooiuhict. 

The HomtT was towing the Fr(*nch barque 
General de Sonis when she was hailed by a 
Gommn submarine and told to surrender, 
(^iptaiii (hbson’s method of surrender was to 
slip the tow rope and steer straight for the 
sjibmarine, in s[)itc of a shower of bullets from 
a machine gvm. Unfortunately, the Iloinor 
inis.s(Hl the stern of the submarine ,by a few 
f«*et, whereupon the U boat turned aiul chased 
the tug. Slie even went so far as to fire a 
torpe(h) at lu'r contemptuous opjionent, which 
wa.s, wdien one ci>nsiders it, a high compliment. 
However, tlu» torpetlo missed its mark, and 
Gaptain Gibson brought the Homer trium- 
phantly into Bembridge, l.sh* of Wight, with his 


vessel peppered and scarred with bulK't 
marks. 

Captain J. W. Bell w^as the fortunate ofticer 
to win the sum of £500 offered by the paptT 
Syren and Shippmg for the first merchant 
service captain to sink an enemy submarine ; 
other awards totalled up the sum be received 
to £1,100. This is the entry from tho ship’s 
ofiicial log : 

About 9.30 thi.s morning, while proceeding from 
Blyth towards Plymouth, Beachy Head, distant 8 to 
10 milos, observed the periscope of a Bubmariiio on tho 
starboard bow. Ordered all hands on dock in case of 
emorgoncy. Tlion observed tho submarine to pass 
acros.s our bow on to the port beam, where it took ii]i a 
po.sition 30 to 40 yards off. Shortly after noticed the 
wake of a torpedo on tho starboard beam; put the 
holm hard over to .starboard and ran over tho pori.sc<jpe, 
wlicn I and tho crew lioard and felt the crasli under our 
bottom. Did not see the submarine after, but saw oil 
floating oil tho water. 

(Signed) J. W. Bki.l, Master, 
John Pego, Mate. 

Tho ship w as docked for exarninatioii and the 
statement of Captain Bell was fully borne out 
by the marks on tlie bottom ; and not only did 
this fortunate mariner reap the reward that has 
been mentioned, but lie was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Cross arul graritetl a 
temporary Lieutenant’s commis.siori in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 
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When Captain T. Atkinson of the s.s. Ocoola 
was proceeding down Channel lie sighted the 
ss. Western Coast and Uio Parana, both ot 
which hod been torpedoed, and also another 
ship making in towards the land as fast ivs she 
could steam. Prudence would have dictated 
a course in the opposite direction to the tor- 
pedoed vessels, but Captain Atkinson was not 
one of the prudent breed. Jto accordingly 
approached the torpedoed ships on a zig-zag 
course, picked up the boats of the Western 
Coast and brought them safely into port ; 
while the people of the Parana were being 
attended to by a British destroyer that had 
arrived upon the scene. On a later occasion 
Captain Atkinson w’as followed by a submarint‘, 
from which ho escaped by running into thick 
w eather ; and he also had the expericrure of 
having bombs dropped at him by two enemy 
Taube aeroplanes ; from w'hich attentions lu* 


escaped by the skilful handling of hia 
ship. 

When the transport Wayfarer was torpedoed 
in the Atlantic on April 11, 1915, she hitd on 
board 700 horses and a yeomanry detachment. 
After the explosion the ship was abandoned 
by the crew and the troops in boats, and they 
proceiMled to the s.s. Framlield, which fortu- 
nately hatiptmed to be in the vicinity. Finding 
that the Wayfarer did not sink, the captain, 
(‘aptain 1). (i. Cowiiie, calli'd for volunteers to 
return. Accompanii‘d by all his ollici'rs, some 
t‘f the crew', anil a proportion of the yeomanry, 
headed by the !Mji.jor in command and the tw'o 
subalterns. Captain Cownie returned to tho 
damaged v»'sst'l, C^iptain Bain of the Fram- 
lield, with 35 of the crew' and 109 of the yeo- 
manry on board, then made fast a wiri^ haw'ser 
and towed tho Wayfarer to within 10 miles of 
Queenstown, from which port she was 108 



BOARDING AND EXAMINING A SUSPICIOUS VESSEL. 
British sailors leaving the ship after examination. 
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milc>s wlien f orpcdord, and tlifrc* handl'd 

'ler ovi'r to t\N o (iovornniont tn*];'!. f^ord L)or])v, 
r+t tlie Livorpool 4\)\vn Hall, at th'^ rcijiiest of 
the Admiralty, f)r(*s(‘nt(*d ins(*ril)(*d y:old watclies 
to Captain Cownii' ; M**. 11. Fi. I’ritnhard, Chief 
Offieor; Mr. H. K. Ihny, Sec )nd Ollicer; Mr. 1*^. 
] )avies, Third Onicer : and also to thi^ lajginei'rs. 
S 'oinii; tliat sin* Jiad a hole in licr side tliirly-five 
feet by twenty-fivi', a.!id one interior bulkhead 
entirely destroyed, wo can appreciate tlie 
(•onrap;o and determiiiation of ('a ptain (.-owiiio, 
liis olFicers and crew, and those pillant yeomen 
wJio stood })y tlie slhp a.nd her la.din^ of dumb 



NORWE(;iAN STEAMER 
“ TRONDHJEMAJORD.’^ 

Torpedoed by a German submarine. 

animals in tliat y)erilous voyage back to Queens- 
town. 

J^ut Cermany’s crowning deed of shame was 
the torpedoing of the ("unard Joiner T^usitania 
on May (1, Ihlo. In this wholesale massacre 
twelve luindred and twenty-five ])ersons, men, 
womi'ii and children, lost their lives. 'This 
outrage was received with shouts of joy in 
(Jermany ; l>ut even so an attempt was made 
to j>alliate the dei'd. Instantly the Cerman 
Tri'ss began to exi>lain. It was stated that 
the Lusitania was an armed cruiser that was 
ladi'ii with munitions of war. and in conse- 
(pieiu'e of tin’s the submarines were cpiito 
justilied in sinking the ship. That this was a 
deliberate and calculated lie is known to all the 
world. To reinforce the lies told in print, 
j)ictures wtav ]>roduccd in the illustrated 
newspapers de}>icting the sinking of the 


Lusitania, and showing guns mounted ho.li 
forward and aft. the time of the disaster 

there was a good deal of diseussion as to w’hy 
the Lusitania was allowed to enter the danger 
'/one ill th(‘ Irisli Sea iinaeeomj)aniod by an 
escort ; but notliing transpired at tlie inquest 
on the bodies of th(' victims of the outrage, or 
subsequently, to account for this apparent 
neglect-. According to the evidence of Captain 
Turner, the jnaster of tlie Lusitania, the ship 
remained afloat only some eighteen minutes 
after being struck ; and it was only owing to 
fbe fact that the sea wa-s dead smooth at the 
time of the explosion that even the minority 
wlio were saved esea.piHl with their lives. 

The contention that tlie Lusitania was carry- 
ing munitions of war, and w'as torpedoed on 
this account, was not borne out even by th(' 
actions f>f tlie Cerman submarines. The next 
ship to leave Now York after the Lusitania 

wa. s the passenger liru'r ^Vansylvariia, and the 
( lermans w'cre boasting that she also would be 
sunk. The captain of that vessel declared 
t hat an attempt- w as made to sink his command, 
but that ho escaped by skilful mauceuvring. 
Not even the German Press pretc'ucled thatj^the 
4'ransylvania was armed ; yet it was thanks to 
the mercy of Providence and the skill of her 
eaplnin that slie did not share tlie fate of the 
Lusitania. The only consolation for the 
tragi'dy of tlx' Lusitania was the splendid 
bt'liavionr of those on lioard. Doomed to 
c(»rtain diMitli, as they wdtli good cause believed 
tliomselv'es to be, no man or woman flinched ; 

all, according to the ovidonco of the captain, 
behaved w th hat coolness wdiieh is the lialU 
mark of tlu* ract' to which t-licy belonged. 

As time went on the activities of the sub- 
marines were not confined to the sea that 
w'ashes our coasts, and what happened to the 
Southland occurred in the Atoditerraiieari. She 
was a British transport convoying Australian 
troops to the scene of hostilities, and some 
forty miU's from ]\Iudros slie was torpedoed 
abaft the foremast and tw’O of her forward 
compartments wa^ro blowm into one. The 
ship was erow'ded with nvai, and with a gaping 
rent in her 30 feet in length miglit be expected 
to founder at any moment. “ Fall in,” was 
tlie order, and, even as the men of the Birken 
liead fell in sixty-six years before, so did the 
Australians line up — to die if so ordained — but 
to die as became men of Briiish birth and 
blood. Fortunat-ely it w^as fine weather and 
not much st*a was rimning. The boars w’ere 
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A BRITISH CAl’TUKK ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

The “Presidente Mitre,” of the Hamburg-South American Line, was captured by H.M.S. “Orama”in 
November, 1915. Tbe picture shows the mails being slung from tbe captured vessel on board the “ Oram t.” 
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swun^j; out in orderly methodical fashion, they 
were lowered, and the men embarked. But 
no man moved until he got the order to do so 
from his oflieer. Across the sea the S.O.S. 
signal was picked up by tho British India 
s.s. Xeuralia employed as a hospital ship. 
Quickly she was on the scene, and some 470 
men were transferred to her in her own boats, 
that were- got into the water as soon as sho 
arrived on tlio scene. The N(‘uralia carra'd a 

>v 

Lascar crew ; seamen and firemen of thf'so 
Eastern fellow-subjects of ours almost eamo 
to blows in tlieir desperate anxiety to man tla? 
boats and assist in the saving of life from \Nhat 
appeared to be a sinking ship. To the last tho 
men of tho damaged Southland maintiiined 
their coolness, tlu'ir instinct to do the ri^ht 
thing. As the boats of the Neairalia a])proach(‘d 
the boats f>f tho transpe^rt these jjarted right 
and left to give them passage, to enable them 
the more quickly to arrive at the scene of the 
disaster. Unfortunately 22 deaths resulted. 
Three men were killed outright by the explo- 
sion, tho remainder being lost by tho capsizing 
of one of tho life rafts. Tho Southland got 
into Mudros, whence, after temporary repairs, 
sho was abl(^ to proceed to England. 

In any account of tho work of the ^T(‘rcan- 
tile Marino notice should be taken of tho i)art 
played by our merchant se^amen in the Mediter- 
raiH^an, and particularly in tho wonderful an<l 
ugoni/.ing drama of (dallipoli. Few people have 
any idea of the size of the fleet of transports 
necessary for tho conveyance of troops and 
stores to this distant scene of action ; and if it 
were only to record tho seamanlike competence 
of our brethren of tlie merchant service notice 
should be taken of the feat that they per- 
formed. From ocean-going leviathans, like 
tho Aquitania, of 46,000 tons, and tho Maure- 
tania, of 33,000 tons, down to tugs and small 
coasters, tho operations confided to their 
extremely competent hands were carried out 
without a hitch. Callipoli w^as not only a 
supreme test for the men officially registered 
as combatants, it also called for qualities of the 
highest description among those not so cata- 
logued. The functions of the merchant ship 
in wartime are, and always have been, neces- 
sarily hazardous ; that is to say, when tlicso 
vessels are carrying out their ordinary com- 
mercial avocations. Tho danger to whicn they 
are exposed is, of course, vastly increased wLen 
they are “taken up” to be used for warlike 
purposes by the Government. Ships that are 
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HKISONRKS OF W AK FROM A GERMAN MHRCHAN I' hHII*. 
After bein^ searched on baurd u British cruiser, the prisoners were put under t^uard. 


trans[)()rtiTi^ an army ovors(‘as art' lialdt* to ])o 
sunk at siglit })y onomy warships, and yet in 
tlio case of tlie (iallipoli Kxpt'dititni this was 
only the beginning of the trou))Ies that had It) 
ho incurred. 

Kven from the first tlie transports had to run 
in so close to land their cargoes that tliey came 
under the direct fire of the Turkish ])att cries. 
There was no possible means of avoiding this 
obligation: thousands upon thousands of tons 
of stores had to be laiuled, and this not merely 
upon one flay, but on t^very day of the week 
for months on eiul. A >)ig mercJiant ship 
ret urned from this scene of action watli tier upper 
works riddle’d. Tht^ mate t*xplaiiicd tliat tliis 
had been all one day's work laiuling stores on 
“ tho beaclies.” “ Oh yes,” h(^ said, “ they 
had got it pretty hot on that occasion, but 
then that was the usual tiling when old Johnny 
Turko got the range of you. It was true that 
tlie cook made a bitter comj)Iaint about liis 
oven being perforated, but then he was always 
a chap a bit inclined to grouse.” This attitude 
of taking shrapnel fire as all in the day’s work 
seems to be characteristic of the Mercantile 
Marine in this w^ar. 

Sul sequently came tho danger to tho trans- 


porfs of lh(^ at lack by submarine. J’hat- fine 
ship tlio Koyjd bMwaril was lost with some 
huiulrt'ds f)f li\t's ; nor was she lh(‘ only victim, 
and wo may instjinc<* the Middleton, sunk 
bctwoi'ii Alexandria an<l Mudros, when several 
of her enwv were killed by shell fiif'. So it wilJ 
be seen that t Ik so “non-combatants” centered 
the dange r /.e>n<* as soon as tiny h ft Alexandria 
for Mu(h-os^ and. afle*r tln'ir arrival at this 
latter j>oi*t, saik'd foi- Suvia, An/ac, and (.’tipo 
Helles, where they bec*am(‘ the unresisting 
targets of th(^ Turki'-li battiM’ies. Considering 
the exceptional c*ircumstanf*es of this act of 
war, it naiy be sjiid with justifto that for this 
tht're was no hc'lp ; yet too much recognition 
cannot be jiaid to s(‘rvices rendiTCfi by the 
Mf*r<*antile Marine and tho complete disregard 
of danger shown by tlu^m on all occasions when 
duty called ships an<l men into the firing lino. 

In January; lOlfi, tluTc occurred what had 
long been expected, a fresh attempt to interfero 
with the commercial twtivities of the Allies by 
the attacks of armed merchant cruisers on tho 
ocean trade routes. At tho end of the month 
the KldfT Dempster liner Appam, from West 
Africa, was much overdue, and grave anxiety 
was felt for this and some half dozen other 
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important vess-els. The Appam slionld liav.- 
arrived at Tlymontli on January 20, hut the 
only i<ign or sound of her w as a hroken t>oat 
which picked up lu lwecn :\h'uleir:i and 

Gibraltar on tin* Uitli. \\ lu n her loss was < oii- 
fsidcred certain, and liad l>een attrilnited either 
to bad weather or to a subinarini' attack, (lie 
sliip made a dramatic a]jpea!anee at- Norfolk, 
U.S.A., on February 1. She had been taloai t li»av 
by a ]>rize cnav fre>m a. (ha-man raieha- ^hieh 
liad stopped her on Januar>' l(i. ami had on 
board a number of prisoners from oIIkm* mer- 
chant ships which wt-re sunk about tlie sann* 
time. By this it liecame known that, an attianpt 
to break tlirougli the' British Nortii Sea uuard 
Imd at lengtli succt'eded. Tlie vessed making it 
was called the j\h)we, but- in reality ^^'as under- 
stood to be a fruit trader named tla- Ponga, 
converted into an auxiliary cruiser. Slu* wais 
stated to have left a CJennan liase in l)eeemb(‘r, 
and, taking advantage of a snowstorm, had 
managed to elude' the cordon of watching 
Ih’itish cruisers. Her first. ca|)turos wt-rt- maelo 
in the neigliliourhood of tlu* Fanary Islands. 
During January and February she held up 
fifteen Allied vessels, including one FroncJi and 
one Belgian. Tlu-ir aggn-gato value exceetied 
that of the loss inf1i(d(‘d by any otlier German 
raidei-, even tlu* Fmden. On Mar<*h 4 the 
G(*rman Admiralty announced her safe return 
to a German port, and gave the name of her 
commander as Gaptaiii Fount \’on und zii 
Jlohna-Sehlodien. The jirincipal int(*rest in 
her raid was the encounter between tlu* Gei*inan 
ship and the Jlritish steamer Flan ^Nlaetavish. 
AVheii summonf d to stop, this vessel refusc’d, 
b(‘ing suspicious of tlu^ ap]>(*ara.nee of her 
<|uestioner, and w hen tlu^ ^liiwe’s canvas screens 
f(*ll away and disclosed her battery of guns, 
which opened fin*, the Flan Mactavisli still h(*ld 
on lu*r coursr*, and re])lied from a two-pounder 
gun mounted in lu-r stern as a protect ion against 
submarines. This unequal combat illustrated 
tho pluck and daring of the personnel of the 
Mercantile ^Marine in a striking manner. The 
Clan Mactavish kept up hc*r lire until it became 
evident that further resistance, was useless* 
Her action was commendt*d by the British 
people, and aroused great enthusiasm. In a 
telegram to tho owners of tho vessel, Adtniral 
8ir John Jellicoc said that the fight put iqi by 
the Flan Mactavish filled the seamen in the 
Grand Fleet with admiration. 

The measure of succt'ss which attended the 
Mow-e’s adventure led to an early attempt at 


repc'tition. On February 20, 101(1, tlu* Alea,ntiira 
was <‘arrying out lu-r ordinary patrolling dutii's 
in tht» North Sea when she sighted a large 
steamer flying Norwegia-n colours and with Nor- 
wegian colours paint(‘d on her si<le. The Alcan- 
tara. nui down to tlu* stninger, and, as is usmd in 
such eases, the ert'w' went (<» (luir (pin iters. 
Fxaetly what (listaiu-e sepjiriited the vesst*ls 
whi*n the AleantaT-a stopju-d is not known, but 
the range must Jia\i* been extri'inely short, as 
slu* askeil tlu* nanu* a ul dt-st {nation of tlu* 
supposed Norwegian. 'I he aiiswt'rs being 
apparent 1\- sat isfaet ory. the British cruiser 
lowt'red a boat to boanl the shij) and v(‘rif>' tlu* 
inhaination siipplii'd. v\s soon as tlu* boiit 



ON THH LOOK-OUT. 

A briiish destroyer nut on putrol duty. 

shovetl otf and wa-s pulling towards tlu* straiiLn*!- 
her true eha.rae.t(*r was n-vealed. She droj)ju‘d 
lier false bulwitrks. dis])layi‘tl a formidabh* array 
f)f guns, and opc-ned fin; on tlu; boat, and flu* 
sliif) to wdiieb slu* lu-longf *« 1. But the Alean- 
tani. was reaily for lu*r which pt-rhaps slu; did 
not expi'et ami action w'as joim*d at om*(‘ 
Botli w<*re, v(‘ry larg:c* sliips, tlu; Alcantara 
being w(*ll over 15, ()()() tons, a.ml pri*sented sur*li 
targ<*ts that lo miss was almost imp'ossible at 
the short range. It npj)ears that tlu* G'ermaris 
tired one, if not tw^o, torjuuloes at oiu;e ami 
missed, showing vc-ry poor marksmanshif). 
4'hey then had a nanarkabli; stroke of luck as 
one of their shells struck tho rudd<*r of the 
Alcantara, rendering hc-r nnmanag(*able. TIk* 
German ship was then abh; so to niJimeuvre as 
to get in a torpedo oii the side of lier foe, tin is 
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r<*{liu*in|' tliat ve.vsel to a sinking condition. Had 
it not i)C(‘n for the proximity of the Andes, 
another of our large armed merchantmen, the 
raider initrht liave got away with tlio honours 
of war, although she had heen badly maulerl 
by tho Alcantara, and wa.s on fire in several 
places. As soon as tho Andes was sighted the 
Creif, for such was tho name of tlu* raider, 
rnad(j off at full speed, tlio Andos in liot pursuit* 
A stern chase is a long one, and the? CJreif* 
doubling lila^ a hare, fire<l several torpedoes 
at ln*r pursuer, but without eff<H*t. 

'rho ])raetjr*o from tho Andes seems to have 
been very pretty ; sh(’! \n reck(‘d the tophamper 
of lh<* (ilnaf, driving the men away from tho 
guns. Her shooting must have ))e(‘n remark- 
ably good, as not only was tho rang*' altering 
rapidly, but to av*ad lorp*'<loes the .ship must 
hav(‘ been swinging on her helm from side to 
side. Just as tho ('iid was inevitable a light 
cruiser appeared, appaiv'utly from nowhere, 
and joitu'd in th<^ fray. At some very extreme 
distanei' lu‘r gunlayers ])ieke<l up the range. 
Hut tluT<* was no oeeasion for the* participation 
r»f the cruiser. Aln'udy tlu? (h'rman was on fire 
fore and aft, and presently slie blew up with a 
territie <‘X|>losi<ai. Tt is related, tho\igh for tho 
truth of the story no guaiantee can bo given, 


% 

that as the cruiser ramped up to the Andes, 
travelling at tho rate of an express train, she 
made the signal, “ Sorry, your bird.” It is 
thought that tho Oreif w’as laden with 
miiM's, and this it was that caused tho violence 
of tho explosion. 

When we think of our merchant seamen it is 
well to think of tho patrol service. From 
Archangel to the Line, from the JJno to tho Horn, 
in bitter biting cold, in roasting torrid heat, in 
shouting gales that whirl tho snow' wreaths 
mast high ; in latitudes where the pampero, 
tho cyelorioand the mistral reign, the mcrclmnt 
service was at w^ork. Stark men of their hands 
an? they, rough in speech, instant in action. 
Auxiliary to tho fighting sea service they 
proved that the breed has not deterioratetl. 
The seed of Drake, of Frobisher, of John 
Hawkins, and of stout Sir Richard Grenville, 
he w'ho lay “ at l^dores in tho Azores ** and 
fought tho fight of “ the one and the fifty- 
three,” still survived. It may have been 
that in tlio <lay.s, tlu? drowsy days, of peace, 
tliere wi'ro misgivitigs as to our reserves 
of seamen ; but such ap[)rehensions passed 
w h('n all the sailors of Britain and *’the 
Km|)in‘ proved themselves a company one and 
indivisible. 




CHAPTER CXXI 


FISHERMEN AND THE WAR. 


VSK OF FiSJIIORMEN HV I’HK IJON Al. Xa\\ 'I’iIE 1 
HlEET -'I'RAXNTJNMJ in JM'^ADI'] and M I \ E-S\\ EEI’IN 
Kishermen at the Dardanelles Some Kamol: 
— Fishermen off the Heloian Coast Patrols 

S O vast soon bocaiuf? <lio nninbor of 
fisluTinon, mostly of tho (loop s(‘a. who 
wvro inin(‘-sw(‘('ping and patr(>lling in 
connexion with th(' J<oyal Navy, and 
so jrreat was tin* nuinb('r of stoain trawh^rs 
and steam drifters wliicjli wcto ro(|uisiti(Hi('d 
)>y the Admindty, that it is hard to roalizo 
that b(‘foro the Mar this invahiablo auxiliary 
was praotioally non-exisbmt. 'J’hen? was a 
nucleus, a sk(‘l(‘ton, a.iid that Mas all ; but it 
M as enough to alloM' of t h(' building of a super- 
structure in the shape <.)f the TraM'h'r Section, 
M’hich did so much to secure tlu' sahdy of tlu^ 
Crand Fk'ct and tlu* lesser fleets of tlu* British 
Navy. At the outbreak of Mair th(*r(3 Mere 
very few naval (.tliecTs, eith(*r at tho Admiralty 
(3r elsiAvhere, mIio kiKMV anything of the dei^p soi 
fisherman and his possibilities of service in 
connexion Muth tho Navy, and for a long 
period no adequate use had bei’ii made of these 
unrivalled men. The Mar caused a conifiletc} 
change in the official attitude toMards fishernien 
and they u^ere gladly absorbtd, to become one of 
the most r(‘markable of the many rernarkabk* 
auxiliaries of the' Navy. It is to the Mork of 
the fishermen in combating tlu' deadly inenacf^ 
of the mine that this failure of many of the 
German plans for our defeat w'as due. It was 
a North Sc^a skipper, in an old beam-traM’ler, 
Mdio gave one (3f the v(Ty first alarms of (lerinari 
mine-layers ; and after that opening period of 
the war traMdermon were the means of destroy- 
ing enormous numbers of German mines Mhich 
had the poMT*r of causing inertMlible loss in ships 
and lives. 


RVMLER Se( ITON SizE OF ’nM<: IhurisH Fish/n(; 
a IN \ V\n Heroism of the M in i-: sm eei’ers — 
< Adventfres Attacks hv (1erm\n Aiiu’raft 
AM) Motor HO AT W'oiiK Some Hr we Deeds. 

At th(‘ outbn‘{i,k of M’ar Hk' fisliing industry 
Mils in full swing. I^'our fleets of steam traM'lers 
M’en* at M’ork on th(‘ North Sea t lie Hed Cross, 
tb(' (JriMit Northern, tb(‘ Cameeoek, and Ah'ssrs, 
lb‘Ily(‘rs; singU^dioat ('rs Men* ('NeryM'ben', 
from Ie(‘land doMinvard ; st(‘a.m drift (*rs, M'hieh 
had b(‘gun tin* si'iisoii at tla* Slw't lands, M'(‘re 
folloM'ing tla* luTTiiig soutliManl. and many 
bi'iim -trawlers and lin(*rs M’(‘r(‘ making profit abli* 
trips. Tho fl(*(‘tH mmto tlu' dir(*et suee(*ssors of 
the old fieets of sailing sma-eks, Mliieb M'ork(‘d 
tho Dogger and other hanks, sinding their 
eatelu's to Billingsga.t(‘ by stc'am earri<*r, and 
remaining at s(*a for (dght. or mon* M(*eks at a 
tiiiK*, returning to port oidy for a fcM' da.vs, to 
refit and get fr(*sh M'a.t(‘r and stori's. Sma.ll 
paddle tugs at north country ports had beiai 
e((uipp<‘d M’itli beam traMls and had proved a 
gr<*at success ; tlu'sc* ])ietures< pie [)iou(‘(*rs lawl 
beim sueee(*d(*d by senav travvlers, which us(‘d 
an impr()v«‘d and mon^ (‘flicient. (tiim I known as 
the ()tt(*r, and M’cn^ formed into lk‘ets as the 
siiiaeks had been forim^d. Tlu'se st(‘am triuv- 
lers, 40 or 50 t(3 the fl(*(*t, r(*mHin('d f>ii the 
fishing lianks in an unbroken suee(‘ssion, a 
vess(*l k'living for port, to rc'coal and got fr(‘sh 
water and stones, when she had l)(*(‘n at s(‘a for 
four or five MT^eks and her suf)f)Iies had come to 
an end. The old system of hoarding the fish 
and sending it to market by carrier was main 
tained, and a very bigli di'gree of eflieieney in 
trawling was reached, oatih fleet being und(*r the 
control of an experienced and specially selected 
fisherman, uho m'os known as the admiral. 
This important leader, whos<* duly was to select 
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A NORTH SEA MINE-SWEEEER AT WORK. 


tho b(‘st fis}iin^-;j;roun(iH iind so socuru llio most 
silt isfiiciory results, had iiiidrr hhu a vici^- 
adminil who, in liis (*hi<'f'.s ahs(»nco or at other 
linu's of iK't'd, (.•()uld taloi ov(T tho direction of 
the 

(Jrimshy, the world’s ^rc'atest fishing port, 
was th(^ iiead((uart('rs of an enormous fleet of 
steam trawlers, mostly engaged in single' 
boating ; that is to say, tho vessels worked 
individually, going to sea and lisliing until 
(‘iiough lisli Iiad lieeii caught to nuik(' it worth 
w hile to re'turn to ])ort. Many of these fraw lers, 
<*,\eept ionally fine' craft, made' the leelaml trip, 
lasting abe)ut three wee'ks, and thea’o w<*re^ 
voyage's to the W hite* Sc'a and e'lse‘wh(*re. The* 
fte'e'te'rs be'longe'el mostly te^ Hull. Kxte'nsive' 
e)pe‘ra.( ieins we*re* e'eaielueted freim eitlie'r })ase's, 
such as Abe'rde'e'ii, and givat numiK'rs of ve*ssels 
weirke'el freiin thee lesse'i* ports like Searbeiroiigli. 
\birme>uth and I^eiwe'steift naiintaine'd their 
posit iein a.s the e'hie*f peirts for the? ste*am drift t'rs. 
Ih'fea-e' the 3 war, t he're'feere, the^ro was a vast 
aggre'gatie)!! of first-rate* steam fishing vt'ssels, 
manii 'd l^y crews e»f whom many membe'rs 
prae't ie-ally spent tlie'ir liv e's on the North Se'a. 
for out e^f a whe>lo 12 months a fleeter would 
e'u joy only about three wt'cks asliore. Tho rest 
e)f Ins life wa^; lived in his little ste*amboat, far 
freim land, and in this t'liv ireumu'nt he* hael to 
e'emte'iiel with the:* bitfe>rest and lu'avie'st e.)f the* 
\\ infe'r gales. This ee)mpulsion made* him what 
hi' was an unrivalle'd sailor and an expe*rt in 
kiunvU'dge e^f the* North Se*a grounels. 

Een’tunate inde'ed was it that there w<*re avail- 
able* the'se weaide'rful pprsonnel and inateriel i 
doubly fortunate* that ]>rompt anil comprt*hc*ii- 


sivo steps were taki'ii te> seen e* them for the 
Re»yal Navy. At tho ve*ry outbreak ejf war the? 
(lermans realized what a [)rixaous asset ourde*eii 
sea fishermen were to us. and they tried hard 
te) destroy or soi/n the ve*sse>ls. Tn ono swoop 
in August, 1911, they captured a number of 
ste*am trawlers which were fishing in the NeirtJi 
Se'a anel made* ])risoners of tho crows, but 
be'yoiul minor sueeesse's of that deserii)tion 
(he'ir efforts failexl. Subse*epient1y many steam 
trawle'i's were leist. some? by submarine* attacks, 
me)st by striking mines ; a large*? numbe*r e?f 
bravo fe'llows ])e‘rislie'el, anel a iosf-eir number 
we*ro made prisoners e>f war, Aflo' a yoar ar d 
a half e)f war (hero wi're? n(*a.rly MhO fishermen 
]>riseme'rs eif war in (lermany. Many of tlie'iu 
suffered cruelly thre>iigh neglect and ill-treat- 
ment, and it is eomfeirting to know that s])eeial 
lielp was ])ro\’ide'd for them by means of the* 
Fislierme*!! IhiseiiieTs of War Fund, which was 
organ ize*el and aelministeroil by tho Royal 
National Missie)n to Deep Sea Fishermen. 
Further reforeni'e will be made to losses amongst 
fishermen and tlieir vessels ; but it may be 
s(ate?el he*re*, as an indicatieDu of tho e'ctent of 
he)th, that Oriiiysby alone during the year lOlo 
lost 57 steam trawlers, with a death-roll of 
2S7 men. Tn some eases the crow escaped ; 
but in most instances they perished. Twenty 
t»f the vessels earned a crew of nine etich ; in 
one case, the Horatio, tho number was 14. 

When the Avar broke out tho numbe’ of first- 
class British steam fishing vessels w^is more 
than 11,000, mostly trawlers and drifters. In 
1913 more than 1,000 steam drifter-; were at 
work, in addition to motor and sailing craft ; 
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and of thosi* about 1,000 l.ad tluMr liradtjuaHors 
at Yarmouth. Tho total iiuinlK>r of wholo-tiiuo 
fisherineti was upwards of 125,000, and it was 
calculated tltat th(' taitin? iiulustry supported 
one-twentieth of the pop\ilat i«ai, with an 
invested ca})ital of about £ 200 , 00 (t. 0 uo. K was 
rciiiarkable tliat wliile the Hritish steam drifter 
industry developed with extreme ra]»idily 
there was no sueli pm^itss in tin* (German 
drifter fleets, d’he (lennans, liowe\('r, had 
made full use of Knglish and fSeottish markc‘ts 
for their catches of tisji, and tJieir let'Iaial boats 
especially did a large business at Aberd«M‘n. 
'Till' (lormans were also quick to see the advan- 
tages of wireless telegraphy on >iortli S(‘a 
fishing vessels, aiul they esta) >lisli(‘d iu^^talla- 
tions well in advance t^f flie experiments which 
were carried out by Mritish eiit(‘rpi‘is(? 

Heavy demands were made by tlu' Admiralty 
on the ship.s and men. and tlu'se dtanands grew 
rapidly as the lU'cessities of tlu^ war incr(‘ased. 

It was publicly known that nine months aftia* 
war broke out there- wen? 1 1,000 fislu*rm<‘n 
engaged in mine sweej)ing, and a thousand of 
their vessels. 

The Otter gear liad n^aclunl a high state of 
dev'elopment, and the lislierin(*n had heeonie 
very profieient in its use. ft is im 2 )ortant to 
bear this fact in mind in considering what the 
mine -sweepers aecomplislied ; beeausf* without. - 
experience they could not achi(‘vcd their 


a*-l oiiishing success in (h'nling with the mines. 
'I he net of the Otter gc'ar was of the usual 
}>ag-?^hap<*d varitdy, tlu' si/.e \ ar\ing according 
to the ])owt'r and diincaiNitais of tJu' vessid using 
it ; hut an average si/.(‘ was about 100 ft. in 
length, with a spn'ad of from SO to 00 ft. 
The principal h'aturt's of lhi‘ gear wtat* foro 
and after gallows, with fairh'aders. a towiiig- 
hloc-k, a powerful stt*am -w iueh, tlu‘ Otter 
h(»ar<Is, and tJie t ow ing-w ar[>s. A st(MUu 
trawli'i* used hundreds i»f fathvans of |ji‘a\ y W'iri> 
warp aiul tlit‘ handling of t hest‘ warps called for 
tlu' grt'atest skill and care. Jt was not diOicult 
t<> ailapt the nudhod of trawling for fish to 
swce|>ing for miin's, the great difterenco lu'ing 
that, wliili‘ a t raw lei- in fishing worktsl alone ti> 
g<‘t her catch, in sweeping they worked in pairs. 
What had Ixu-n ilone 1)\’ the towing-warj) was 
accoinplislunl liy Iht* sw et ping-w in*. 

In the syslt'in of swi'eping i‘inj>loyed there 
was a “kite*" and a “shoot,” aiai great skill 
aial can' had to Ih^ excrcisisl in \ising tlu'in. 
.Many accidi'uls happened which w’crc una\’oid- 
ahlc for (*xampl<‘, a. man <*ngagc<l on hoard u 
sutM‘pi*r was working ht'twcc'ii the “ kite ” and 
tlx' “shoot ” when the vessel rolli'd ami the 
“ kit<' ” sw ung n\’er and killed hiiiu 

In swt‘<*j)ing, the ])air of traw’k*rs, stc'aming 
abreast at a ct‘rtain dist ance, dragged a. wi'ight eii 
steel hawser which, striking the mooring of u 
mine, brought tlx* mine* to the surface, wheri* 
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it was promptly exploded by gim-firo from an 
accompanying destroyer or armed trawler or by 
riflc-firo. At the very outset the sw’oe])ers en- 
countered perils and hardships which con- 
tinuously attended their calling. Mines ex- 
ploded and destroyed vessels and crews, and 
the danger was always present with trawh'is 
wdiich were carrying out fishing in the ordinary 
manner in the areas indicated by the Atlmirah y 
and made known to fisliermon. The Grimsby 
trawler Uxbridge had a mino in the net when 
the gear was hauled. As the net reached the 
side of the vessel the mino exploded an<l the 
Uxbridge was so severely damaged that she sank 
in ten minutes. Her crew of nine men, of 
whom three w’ere w’oun<ied, were just able to 
escape in their small boat, and they were lucky 
enough to be picked up by another trawler. 

Sometimes sweeping was done und('r actual 
fire, and a fisherman in a kater described what 
happened to him and liis comrades w licn they 
wore sweeping in a winter gale. The perilous 
and excessively uncomfortaljlo work was in 
progress, w'arships being in attmdnnce, wla n 
German cruisers appearcti, and the littl<^ 
sw'cc^pers had to leave the sc<‘n(^ under sh(‘ll- 
fire. “ They must have taken us for Dread- 
noughts,” WTote the fisherman sarcastically. 
Two days later the sweepers were recompensed, 
for they ran into some German mines and 
immodiaJfcely set to work to sink them. TJiis 
sweeper alone, within a very short period, blew 
up no fow’er than 18 German mines, “any 
on(f of which,” the w riter said w itli truth and 
pride, “might have destroyed a battleship.” 
On this point it may be reealled that during 
the first w’inter of the w^ar Admiral Jellicoe’s 
secretary, writing from tlic Iron Dukt^, the 
flagship of the Grand Fleet, to a little blind 
girl who had sent the admiral a knitted scaif, 
said ; — ** Wo often pass German mines floating 
about in the water, and wo know that if we did 
not see them, but ran into them, the Iron Duke 
woflld bo blown up. ... It is very cold on 
the North Sea, and very stormy, too, and 
sometimes the snow falls so heavily that we 
cannot see at all whore we are going, and very 
often the great seas sweep right over the ship.” 
That truly lovable letter, reminiscent of 
Collingwood and his little Sarah, gives at once 
a picture of the appalling menace of the mine 
and the saving work of sweepers. The peril 
to the super-Dreadnought, with her vast bulk 
and tonnage, was precisely the same as that 
which confronted the little sweeper, with her 


tonnage in the noighboiirhood of a huiulnHl 
register. 

Ill addition to the floating mines tlu're wt'n* 
the anehun'd mines, wliiidi were frecjuently 
eneouiitered liy vessels fishing in the ordinary 
way - a Grimshy trawler eaught two of tluan 
in her trawl, and as they could not bo disen- 
tangled, part of the lishing-gear had to he east 
away ; l)ut the position of llu* mines wiis i*are- 
fully noted, so that they eoulil ho subsequently 
fount! and tlestroyt'd. 

Mine-sw i‘t‘[)t‘rs very st^tni tvslablisht'd a mil 
of lionour and the announcements of rewards 
for tlieir detnls eontaint'd the only details that 
weri‘ matle puhlie concerning the work of 
oflie(‘rs anti men in trawlers and drifti'rs 
Dceemln'r llh lllH, was a tlay of uiK'ommtm 
aefivify amongsf tluan. 'The Oriantla wrs 



BRITISH FISHERMKN PKISONHUS OF 
WAR IN GERMANY. 

blown up by a mino, but the gallantry of 
Lioutt^naiit 11. Doothby, ll.N.H , laa* com- 
mantler, resultotl in all tlio crew being siivtul 
except one man, wdu) was killed. LitMitenaiit 
llootliby was given another vessel, and in this 
he was again blown up, but he again escaped 
and receivctl a companif)iiship of the Distin- 
guished Service Ord(‘r. Anotlier officer, laeu- 
tcnanl C. V. Crossley, R.N.H., on December 10, 
was in command of a swoept'r near wdiicli no 
fewer than three mines exploded. The little 
ship WMI.S badly damaged, and she was savt'tl 
only by the perfect discipline of the ertnv and 
the courage of the oflicer, wdio crawled into the 
cramjied space near the screw shaft, found out 
where the leak was, plugged it sulficiently to 
enable the pumps to keep the water down, and 
so kept the ship from sinking. For this splent I it I 
performance Lieutenant Crossley receivtid the 
Distinguished Service Cross. Then, on the 
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ON A BRITISH PATROL SHIP. 
Washing down the decks after coaling. 


of C’liri.st mas Day, M)! t, in total darkno^s, 
Ski|)|)CT 'I\ W. "f’rondall, in tia* s\vim‘|)(t Solon, 
of 121 tons, wont to tl)o assistance of a v<*ss(‘I 
which liad Ixs'ii inin<M|. "riu^ stcanuT was not 
showin^^ any lij^lits ; it was low water, and she 
had to ho seandied for in th(' mine-field. L-tterly 
<lisrt*^arding the dan^fT to liimself and crew, 
and ht'nt only on pi\ in^ help to brother seamen 
in distri'ss. Skipper TreiKlaJl and liis crow siic- 
ceed(*d in reaching ami lielping th<‘ mim‘d 
steamer, and fta* this gallant conduct he also 
was (h'corated hy the King. S|)lendid also was 
the conduct of LiiMitenant (lodfrey Parsons, 
P.N., who, on Di'ct'inber It), desf)ite the fact 
that he had biusi mined in his trawk'r, (•on- 
tinned to command his group of swe<*pers, ()ji 
that gr(‘at day liis gioup exploded i*ight mini's 
and brought up ludf-a-do/.erj more. While 
the.se operations were being carried out the 
lieutenant’s ship aiid another trawler were 
damaged by ex]»losions, and a tliird trawler was 
blown up. And all this hap|)eued in ten 
minutes. 

'Fhe achievements ot the sweepers at that 
period were the preliminary of the gallant 
exploits of J^ritish lishermen in the Dardanelles 
opi'rations. (/oneerning those doings tliere 
was not for the public so much of the fog of war 
as envelojied other undertakings. Time after 
time the sweepi'rs carried out their work under 
heavy fire, and in the mine -infested waters 
there were* serious losses. On a March night. 


when the Okino and Beatrice were sw'(*eping 
in j>Hrtnership, the Beatrice at the end of the 
sw eep .slipped her sw eeping w ire, leaving •her 
])artner to heave it in. Having got thi? wire 
aboard, the Okino steamed away full Sf)eed 
for tlu^ flei't ; but in a few^ minutes shi' foun- 
derc'd, iiaving ))oeri in contact with a mine? or 
struck by a stray shell. She carried a large 
crew -1.5 -and of these 10 were killed or 
drowned. Another pair of trawlers were 
sweo]ung whe'ii oim of them, the Manx Hero, 
W’as blown up; but her crew of 11 men 
w’cre saved through the skill and heroism of 
Skipper Woodgate and his crew' in the Koorah. 
On returning from the Dardanelles Skipper 
AN'oodgate gave an accoimt of his experieiiei's 
in which he said : “ AVhen we were up in 

the Dardanelles there were wdiat wo call three 
groups — One, IVo and Throe — and each grouj) 
had to go one at a time. The vessel I was 
in belonged to the second group. The ni||ht 
we were going to make the final dash in the 
Dardanelles, u]) in the Narrow. s, we went, no 
lights up, everything covered in. They let us 
get right up to the Narrow.?, and a.s w o turned 
round to take our sweeps up one of our number 
was blown u|). Tlien they peppered us from 
each side, from 1 .J to 2 miles. We heard cries 
for help. T said. ‘ W'l* shall have to do the best 
we can, and go back and pick up.’ There was 
no waiting, no saying ‘ AA’ho shall go ? ’ As soon 
as I called for. volunteers three jumped in. J 
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k<»pt tlio vosscl as oloso ns T I'oiild to slieltor 
tfioiii. 1 did nut think any would coino bark 
alive, but they did eoine batk. No one was 
hit, and T said ‘ Now we’ll get t ho boat in.’ J nst 
as we got the boat nieoly (lear of the water, 
along eanie a shot and knocked it in splinters. 
I shouted, ‘All haruls k('»*p under cover as niiich 
as you can,’ and 1 got on the bridge, and we 
went full steam a, head. 1 could not tell you 
what it was lik(‘, \\ith float itig and sunkcMi 
mines and shots (-veryw liere. \\\^ got kno(*ked 
about, the mast almost gone, r'igging gone, and 
she was riddled right, along tlH‘ st)irboard sid(‘. 
One of the hands we picked up had his left arm 
smashed with shrapiu'l ; that was all the injury 
we got. When we got out tljc commander 
<*ani(^ alongsidt' and said, ‘ 1 ra\ e you seen any 
more, trawlers ? ’ I said ‘ V<\s, we\’(‘ got. th(' 
crow of OIK' on board, tli(‘ .Manx Hero.’ Wt? 
were the last out, aiul 1 can t(‘ll you I never 
V ant to see such a sight again. ... 1 tlK»ught 
of the tliree men in tla' lier\' furnace', how tlM*y 
were ])reserv('d, and of l)a.nu‘l in the lions' den, 
and 1 think of the 24 of us coming out inulta* 
that terrible tin* and tiie watt'i* (‘o\'en*d with 
floating and sunk(-ti mines.” 

In what app(*a.r('d to bi* tlu^ final list of naval 
awards to otlicers for services in the Dardanelles 
operations th<' iianK's were given of eight 
skip[H*rs in command of trawlers who wen^ 
commendt'd, and these were “ spc'cially s(*lect<*d 
from over a hundred names.” The awards were 
for ser\4(*e betw(‘en tla* tiiiu' of landing on the 


(Jallipoli iVninsula in April, 1015, and tlii' 
evacuation in December, 1 015 -January, lOKi. 
Of the eight, skippers four receivi'd tlu^ Dis- 
tinguished Service Oross. Tlu' only details 
otliciiilly given wi‘re in the case of Skippc'r 
\'. \V. Barnes, R.N.K., and they weri' comprised 
in tlu' sentence*, “ While off Anzac- gallant ly 
took in tow’ a tug under ht'avy fire.” In tlu* 
other cases the skippers “ jx'rformed long, 
arduous, and dangerous diiti(\s.” Mow dan- 
gerous those duties were was indic*att‘d by the 
ol1i(‘inl lists of naxal easualtit's aimouneed by 
the S<‘<*r(‘t ar\' of tlu* Admiraltw Betxv«'(‘n 
lu'briiary 2h and March IS, 1010, live ski])pcM*s 
wen* reported Uilh'd, no refennice bc'ing made 
as to hx'ality ; whilt' during abi>ut Uir sa.me 
p(‘riod, under tin* hea.(lings “ Jl.M. Shi[)s ” and 
“ Mt‘diterra.nea.n ' tlien* wi'rei amioiiiKX'd as 
killed a la.rg(‘ mimlx'p of tisfu'rmi^n who had 
died at the post of duty. 

Apart, froui the diit'ct \\ oik of thi* fisht'rnu'ii 
in ]>rot(‘eting th<‘ Xa\'v and tlie M(Tcantilo 
Marine b;y’ their w oinh'rful mine-sweeping 
opiTations a. most, import a-nt- work w'us done in 
making the si'as safe for the fishermen who 
went to s(‘a. and eontimit'd to lu'lp largely in 
keejiing up the food siip])ly of Iht^ country. 
J'he arrangt'inonts of Hu* Admiralty made it. 
possible' for a small composite* tle‘e*t e>f steam 
trawJors te) we>rk in a safe are'a., and eithe**!* 
dispeisitions e'nabli'd sailing anel ste‘a.m lisliing 
vessels te) e*arry ejiit their work in e-eimparativ'e* 
security, a,nd very ofte*n, inele*e'el, in most ea.se*s. 



WAR “PASS LIGHTS” AT SEA. 

A neutral vessel proceeding to port after obtaining leave from an examination ship. 
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nt ^^cat profit. Record after record was made 
by steam trawlers, drifters, beam-trawlers and 
smaller craft, and skippers and mates in 
particular, because of tlio share system on 
which tliov are ernpkiyed, made abnormal 
incomes. Tn April, 1910, a few days before 
Ch>od Friday, wJkui fish was scarce and prices 
high, the TTuIl trawler lOlf King landed a catch 
of fisli whicli realized the record sum of £3,070. 
'J'ho same vessel lield the previous record <^)f 
£3,480. The Flf King had made the Iceland 
trij), lasting nearlj^ four weeks, and the skipper’s 
share of tlif^ profit caiiif' to about £‘'*00. being 
at the rate of nearly £5,000 a year. In other 
directions there were inevitable hardsliips, and 
a correspondent of 77n? Times pointed out that 
the skilled and industrious females who, 
irn’spective of age, ar<‘ known as f]sli(‘r-girls, 
liad found their occujiation of “ gipping ” and 
packing gone, and liad taken to munitions, 
[)ostal work and otlier uncongenial tasks, 
thougli many of tiiem found it hard to make 
lh<‘ living to which tlioy had b(H‘n accustomed. 

A rfitnurkable feature t)f the absorption by 
the Admiralty of such grc'at number.s of fisher- 
iiK'n was the steady cITort made by prominent 
naval ofiiet'rs at naval bases to jirovido means 
of satisfying the moral needs of men who were 
far from home for long periods. Kvca\v 
eneourngement, therefore, was given to organi- 
zations apart from the Nav^al C’haplains’ lle'part- 
ment, sneli ns the Young IMen's Cliristian 
Association and the Royal National INlission to 
l)('('p Sea Fislioma n In this direction Kcar- 
A<]mirnl Ballard showed groat interest a.n<l 
n'source, and other naval ofiiecu’s did the same, 
Two of the Mission’s luu' hospital s(eamer.s were 
talvcn over by the Avhniralty for ]iatrol work, 
the third became a hos|)ital steamer, at tlie cost 
of Sir Charles Chadw’\ ek Ib'aloy; one ^Mission 
sailing smack w’as permitted to w'<.)rk amongst 
th(^ sweepers and patrollers attached to the 
(hand Fleet, and another was allocated to a 
grt'at naval base on the North Sen shore. Tlio 
vahii^ of these societies was warmly admitted 
by ofiiceis, who of necessity had had little or no 
exp(‘ri('m o in tlenling with a class of men who 
w unaccustomed to the rigid discipline of 
tln' Boval Navy, of which th(\y had become a 
l^art, i\nd asserted tlieir independence in a 
inannrr lu^t in kooping with the strict traditions 
of tlu' Senior Si'rvu’C. 

S(^ ubi(piitt>us were the fishermen in sw’eepcrs, 
patrollers ami otlua* craft that there waa no 
gn'at mishap at sea in connection with wdiich 


they did not take a part in helf)mg and saving • 
while fishermen were associated with many 
strange happenings, such as the loss of the 
( lerman naval airships L 19 and L 15. Reference 
has boon made in tlio previous chapter to the 
gallant conduct of tlio crew’ of the little Brixhain 
beam-trawler Providence when the Formidable 
was torp(Mloed in the Channel ; and tho same 
resource and heroism were shown in all the 
home and foreign waters wdien warships, liners 
and other vessels Avere lost or damaged tlirongh 
torpedoes wantonly disehnrgod, striking mines, 
or in action. On the night of January 31, 
1910, a squadron of German airships raided 
some of tho J^lastern and Midland counties of 
England, killed a large number of inoffensive 
civilians, including women and children, ami 
caiis(‘d serious damago to property. Tho 
airsliips escaped from England, but one of them, 
whieli is believed to have shared in the raid, 
was found, a ht'lpless wreck, floating on tho 
North Sea. The discovery was made by tho 
skipper and crow of a Grimsby stt'aui trawler, 
tlio King Stephen. Tho fishermen count od 
tw'Oiity-tw’o Germans on the wrc*r'ked airship, 
and as the trawler carried only nin<' hands an^ 
hail no weapons the skipper ado|)te(l the only 
coui'se which w^as oj)en to him — ho iltHdined to 
roly on tho worthless word of such au enemy, 
and left the airship and report (‘c I tho matter 
as soon as ho possibly could to a British naval 
vessel. It was inoxitnble that thc're sla>uld be 
in Germany fierce outbursts in referring to the 
trawler ami tin* airsliip, and that our North 
Sea fishermen should be aeeused of cowardice, 
brutality and inhumanity. In making these 
charges the Germans forgot, or did not w ish to 
remember, the courage wliieli was consist (‘utly 
shown by North Sea fishermen in rescuing 
perishing German sailors and passengers. An 
outstanding illustration is that of the North 
Gorman Lloyd Company’s express mailboat, 
Elbe, on January 30, LSOS, in an exceptionally^ 
bitter winter. Tho loss of this \’cssel through 
collision, in itself one of tlie most terrible 
disasters to Atlantic liners, luwi its horror 
lessened tlirough tho skill and courage of 
North Sea sniaeksmciu wdio saved the few^ sur- 
vivors. The Elbe foundered within twenty 
minutes. There were 352 people on board, 
and of these only 20 Avore sav^ed — reseue<I 
by Skipper Wright and his little crew in the 
smack WildfloAver. It needed half an hour’s 
excessive effort to liaul the trawl, and instantly 
tlie skipper fought his Avay to the boat Avhich 
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WITH A DESTROYKR PATROL. 

** Periscope astern to starboard. Sir!” 

hold the survivors and plucked them from the last ha<l boon given to Miss Aniui Hbckcr, who 

very grasp of death. The rescued Germans was afterwards commanded to Osborne to h ll 

were crowded into the smack’s tiny cabin, and the story of the wreck and rescue to Queen 

were fed and warmed and clothed to the last Victoria and tho Empress Frederick. That i^ 

generous limit, for when the smack reached merely one of unnumbered instances of the 

port there was not oven a biscuit left. The courage and skill of our deep sea fishermen. 
















SHIFPING HELD UP IN THE SCHELDT, AN rWERP» 


It WHS an auxiliaiy ])atrol trawlor wtiich on 
April 1, lino, (lisc<n “nMl tli<* rcr’kivl L la off 
tlH‘ nioulh nf th<‘ 'ThanK's. Ika'iig ov<Tyw'hon\ 
as 1 h(*\' fishini; \i‘ssrls n\(‘io particularly 

liable lo Jit lacks from (Jci inari airsliij^s and 
such (Jcrman craft as dared to \'«Mitnrc from 
the rcfu^ic of I he Kii'l ('anal and other hi<lin|»* 
places. 'The (haanau'; iha lai’t'd their' intention 
t»f usitiLi all nu'aus it hin their powei* to d<*s(ro\' 
Ihitish lisliiui^ \a\ssel-;, and on more than one 
oeeasinii I he\ Irietl to de>troy these vessels hy 
di'oppiim homhs on them fi'om tlie aii’. I^'rom 
this [leril, against which tlu' fishermen wi*re 
ntt(*ily miahh' to defeml t Ikmusi'K i's, a nnmiM'r 
of tla* men and thei!- craft hiid ama/itigl^' 
narrow eseajies. 

In th(‘ courst' of his speech in tiu' House of 
(\anmons on Mari'h 7, llMt>. on the motion for 
going into ('ommittei' on the Na\'y I^stimatos, 
INIr. Halfour, the First Lord of tlie Admiralty, 
paid a warm trihute to flu* mine-sw t'ejjers, the 
armed trawlers, and otlua* fishermen engageil 
t»n war work in \'arious areas, “ I am afraid," 
he said, “ I cannot tio justice to all that I feel 
about the w ork of tlu'se men. Ne(*essarily, it is 
]ittl«‘ known to tlu' puhlii*. ddiey do not work 
in the presence of great bodies <d nu*ii, to 
aihnii'e and ap|)la!id them fos* their gallantrv. 


Small c*row's in stormy seas suddenly faci' to 
fact* with unexpect(‘d pt'ril. they never st'Cin to 
me to fail. No dangt'r, no tlitliculty, is too 
gn‘at for t h(*m. I’lu* debt- of this country to 
them is almost incalculable." A short tiiuf* 
previously Lonl Selbornt*, s])t'aking in public, 
dt'elaret! that ouj* fisht'rmen had b(*en a price- 
less asst‘t to tilt* nation in connexion with the 
war. " It was known," lie said, "that tiu* 
(Jermans would makt* the mine one of their 
principal instruments, but we did not reali/.e 
that tIu* (armau fleet would not <lare to fight, 
and would resort to mines as almost it.*; sok- 
instruments." He did not know' how many 
mines the ( Jermans had sown round our coasts 
during the last eighteen months, but ho ujps 
])rcparod to risk the statement that it was 
many, many thousands, of a most extra* 
ordinary ingenuity of construction, charged 
with an explosive calculated to destroy a most 
powerful shij), and to blow a small fishing craft 
to inatcliw'ood. Many \'<‘s.sel.s w'ere de.stroyetl 
ill this manner, including some belonging to 
neutral countries ; but, on the other hand, 
there were some reinarkabli' in.stances of 
sweepers and patrollers and larg<‘r ships being 
salvtul, in sjiite of serious damagt* sustained 
through striking mines, owing to the .skill and 
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courage of tlioir crows. Fishormon, aociis- 
toniccl to thc'ir littlo steamboats in time of 
peace being badly damaged in gales and cc^l- 
lision, had acquired the knack of sal\ ing 
seemingly hopcdc ss wrecks, so that they were 
peculiarly well able to bring lamc^ ducks to port 
and safety. 

For the purposes of tlio mine-sweeping the 
trawl(‘rs, })y reason of their build and ecpiip- 
ment, wc're with c^ase and quic-kn(\s.s a.dapt«*d, 
and under tbc' direction of their skippers, in 
most casc*s nuui who had been given warrant, 
rank and w ere onicially described as “ Mr.”, 
they carric'd out their dangcu-ous work w itli un- 
^inching fortitiide, though many a brave man 
willingly admitted that at lirst lie found the* 
n(*w and unfamiliar ta.sk “ a liit ni^rvy.” In 
tlu' other and equally important and perilous 
work of dealing with enemy submarines, the 
st('a.in driftc'i's were* availalile in lai’ge numbers, 
ready for immediate^ service. Just lu'fon' th(‘ 
<.)ut break of the war, when the lierring sc'ason 
had oj^emt^d and wau'^’ in full operation in the* 
north, there' were asscaubled at l^c'rwick, in the 
Stietland Islands, betwecai oOO and 000 of thest5 
firto and s(*awortliy little vessels, maniud by 
lisherinen who, though they did not ke<‘[) tlu' 
deep sea in the* same manner as the tlec'ters 
a.nd singlcj-boatcTs, wore yet liardy and ft‘liabl<* 
in ex t ry xvay. 


W'c' liaxe seen tli.it the* steam trawler workod 
with a liuge net, dragging on Ua' bed of the s^a ; 
the' drifter ado[Hed a dilTc'rent method, tor 
whiles the traw'k'r sc'curc'd the dc'inersal tisli 
the* drifter netted the [»(*lagie lish, mostly hea- 
rings, wliieh swim cdosc' to the surface, of the' 
watcT. Accordingly the drifter when at sea. 
got c^x'orboard about a mile of fine' nc'ttmg 
which hung \’ertic*allv in tiu' xvat<'r, ami 
while? the? x*(*s.s(*l driftc'd with the tide, the lisli, 
dashing in shoals against tlu^ net, were caught. 

(lathered in from thc'ir respective* stations on 
the lOast (Viast, the* stout little* siiijis were' set 
to work to take' tiu'ir share m (Combating the 
nu'nact' of the submarine, not only in the' 
North Si'a, but elsc'wheiv, and we know, from 
ollic'ial statements, that at k'ast one of tln'iu 
a.chic‘V(‘d rc'iiown in the Dardanc'lh's. Let it be 
borne in mind that these craft were' vc'ry small, 
with c'l'ampcHl deck spac'c* and (extremely' 
limited cabin acc'oiiunodat ion, and that thc'y 
had practically no freeboard, and the' task of 
getting across tlie Hay c>f Biscay and u[) t lie 
Mc'ditc'rranean xvill be? recognised us no light 
one. Many steam drifters in use were built of 
wood, and a represc'ntatixx? vessel — <3ak, Imilt 
in ItMM), was 75 feet long, ITJ fiM't broa.d, and 
Si feet deep ; bimkc'rs, (‘ight tons : and eom- 
[xaind engine's d<'Vf‘lo;)ing a spe<*d of nine knots. 
Such a vessel, and there were many like hc'r, 



HELD UP OWING TO THE MINES IN THE NORTH SEA. 
A fleet of fishing boats at Flushing* 






BRITISH DESTROYER STOPS A NEUTRAL SAILING SHIP IN NORTHERN WATERS. 
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Wiis for sale in Mareli, 1916, and by ^^ay of 
eornparison it may bo said that at the same time 
there was on offer a steel-built trawler, con- 
structed in 1908, 126 feet long, 20 .V feet wide, 
and 12} feet deep ; fiiisli -docked ; buiikors, 130 
tons ; boiler with a worldng pressure of 
ISO lbs., engines developing* 11 luiots ; winch, 
1,200 fathoms ; electric light. These vessels 
were roprcseiitutivo. Tliere were larger craft 
in both classes, but there were very many 
smaller, and in these the lisherinen had to keep 
the stormy seas in winter and not onl^^ fight 
the gales, but also run the constant risk of 
destruction from mines or attack by enemy 
w ar vessels. 

“ Wo arrived in port after being at sea 19 
days, and we sail again in tlie morning. ... I 
sliould love to spend an hour amongst the 
llowors, instead of looking for submarines on 
the briny . • . wrote one fisherman from 
sea. “ We have had a v<‘ry stormy w t‘ek,’* 
another reported ; w liile a man over military 
age said in a let ter : “ They ha\ taken a lot of 
trawlers for mine-sweeping and other piuposcs. 
When I am better I may go mine-sweeping. 
JL should be doing a little, and it is bettor for 
me to let the younger men go in the JS’aval 
lieserve. 1 liavo just had letters from my twt> 
sous — -one says he has had terrible weather: 
foui* vess('ls disa))1e<l. Tho otlicT says ho is 
waiting for the (h'rmans to come out. lie 
lik('s it. very well.” hater, this man over 
military age, with the gallant sou wlio was 
waiting for the Germans, and liked it very 
well, wrote and said, “1 have joined tho miiie- 
swee[)ers.’* Such was the spirit in wliieh tho 
British fishermen undertook the ilarigerou.s 
duties of their calling in connexion w'ith thow^ar. 

In a humorous but very true tlescriptiou of 
the sweepers and tJieir work the* writer of “A 
Grand Fleet Cha])lain’s Note-Book,’^ pub- 
lished in the Gazelle, said of mines : 

“Tliorc are some kinds that have Imrns, like 
• a dilemma. . . . Some are arranged to come up 
to the surfaee long after they were hidden in 
the depths, and at unexpected times, like 
regrettable incidents from a hectic past. 
Others are constructed with fiendish ingenuity 
to wait after touching a sliip until they have 
felt out its most vulnerable spot bcfoic explod- 
ing. Some are made to float about at random ; 
and others, more dangerous still, drift when 
they were meant to remain anchored. Tho 
task of sweeping for all these different brands 
of tinned doom is almost as great as that of 
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the old lady in tho nursery rhjuno whose jol) 
it was to sweep the cobwebs out of tlie sky. 
Tho labour of Sisyphus was child’s play com- 
pared to it. For this labour must go on inces- 
santly, over a vast area, and often with a doubt 
whether the desired results have been fully or 
only partly aecomplisliod.” 

In th(^ dispatch issued by tho Admiralty on 
January 12, 1916, from Vice-Admiral Bacon, 
commanding tlio Dover Batrol, reforenco was 
made to the part xilayod by fishermon in the 
operations off tho Belgian coast between 
August 22 and November 19, 1915. Three 
vessels were lost — tho armed yacht Sanda, 
sunk by gunfire ; tho drifter Great Heart, sunk 
hy mine, and the mine-sweeper Brighton 



A VESSEL BEINC; STRUCK BY A 
TORPEDO. 

Queen, sunlc by mine. J’lie Admiral said that 
their lordships would ax)pnM iate tho diirK‘ijIti(*s 
attendant on the cruising in comx)any by day 
and night under war conditions of a fl<iet of 
80 vessels comprising several widely different 
classes, manned ])artly by trained naval 
ratings, but more largely by ofiieera of tho 
Naval Reserve, whose fleet training htwl neces- 
sarily been scant, and by men wJiosc work in 
life had liithorto been that of d('ef) sea fislierinen. 
Tho j)rc)teclion of such a moving fleet by tho 
d<*stroyc*rs in waters which w^ere the natuial 
home of the enemy’s submarines had been 
adiniralile, and justified tho training and 
organization of tho personnel of the flotilla. 
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The Achniral >^<^0 : “ lint iiioro remarkable 
still, in my opil|||on, is the aptitude' shown by 
the officers and c*revvs of the driftf'rs and 
trawlers, who in dillieult waters, under con- 
ditions totally strange to th«*m, Jiave main- 
tained their allotted stations without a single 
Jiccident. Moreover, tlicse imm under fire have 
cxliibitc'd a coolness well worthy of the per- 
sonnel of a service inured by discipline. The 
results show how' deeply sea adaptability is 
ingrained in the seafaring racc^ of these islands.” 

Skippc'i* h. Scarlett, of the drifter Jtyacinth, 
was specially recomiiK'ruleil for his great cool- 
ness in action off Zeebrugge on September 25, 
when, although he vxas exposed to heavy 
gunfire, he remained and completed his task. 
^Ir. Scarlett received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Distinguished Service Medal 
awarded to S(‘e(md Hand 'J’'homas John 
Prior ; while ot hc'r skippers and men were 
commended for s('rvic<' in action. At this 
period in many directions skippers, second 
hands, d(‘ck hands, c*nginemen and trimmers 
in every sphere (^f sweeping and patrolling w^ere 
daily showing courage w hich was acknow h'dged 
by the bestow-al of the Distinguislu'd Service^ 
^ledak and in other ways. These* recognitions 
wer<* naturally a source* of the great(*st ])rid<* 
to a bexly of men who previously had bexai but 
little in the p\iblie eye, and of whom practically 
nothing was (iver h(*a.rd unless some* grcxit. 
calamity ha])p(‘ii(‘d to a fishing fh'ct and 
then they were soon f(U*g<»ttcn. J’he war in 
its earlit'st' stage's firmly establish(*<l the deep 
sea fishermen in an liomairable place in the 
na\’al defences of the hanpii'c. 

In the less c*xeiting work of patrolling and 
ill eonnexioii with motor-boat work fishf*rmen 
Wi*r<* also of invaluahle service, and in these* 
capacities they served all an^und our coasts anti 
in much inort^ distant regions. Keeping the 
seas, as they did, in all w’t*alhers, they had to 
endure nnich discomfort and danger, ajiart 
from the perils of war. A ski[)per of om* little 
vesst'I never l(*ft the bridge for thret* days and 
nights owing to the fearful weather, and that 
sleepless ^ igil w as the experience of many more 
like him. 

J'he method em])loyed by tlx* Hermans in 
laying mines was made known at the time of 
the bombardment t»f Seerborough and the 
Jlartlepools. In reference to that affair a 
memorandum w’us furnished by the Admiral 
i-ommanding the Hast Coast minc-swee}>ers, 
detailing the mine-sweeping operations off 
Scarborough. It was stated that from 
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AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 

A Mine-sweeper drawing a mine up under the stern. 


December 19 to December 31, 1014, sweeping largo number of mines luul been swept up an<l 

operations were conducted with tho object of destroyed, and by Cliristmas Day a channel 

clearing the minefield which liad been laid off Jiad been cleared, and traflic was able to [)ass 

ScarboroTigh. At tho beginning there was no tlirongh by dayliglit. It was in association 

indication of the iiositiou of tho mines, although, with these opera, t ions that Lieutenant Parsons 

owing to losses of passing merchant sliips, it and other olhei rs, already referred to, <iis- 

was known that mines had boon laid. In tinguishod tliemsdves. Other onicers were 

order to ascertain how tho mines lay it was specially notiecjd for thta'r services during llu> 

necessary to work at all times of tho tide, with o]K‘rati(ins. Commander Jaoiiel O. Preston, 

a consequent largo incrcaso in tho element of ll.N., If.lM.S. Skipjack, on the 10th proooedi'd 

ilaiiger. Commfindor Kichard IT, Walters, at once into tho middle of tho area whore tlio 

ILX., A.M.S. Staff, was in charge of tho wholo mines had exploded to give assistance to 

of the mine-sweeping operations from Decern- damaged trawlers, lie aiu-hon'd between tl»e 

ber 19 to Dee.ember 31. During that fierioil :i, I i*awIors and tlio mines w liioli Ijo had broiie:ht 



' THE BRITISH STEAMER “ NORDMAN.” 
Torpedoed by a German submarine near Kara Burnu. 
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to the surface, and proceeded to sink them. 
Skipper Ernest V. Snowline, drifter Hilda and 
Ernest, was commodore of the flotilla of 
Lowestoft drifters under Chief Gunner Frank- 
lin. I£o kept to his station in heavy weather, 
and stood by the steamship Gallier after she 
had been damaged by a mine. Very tine was 
the pcrfonnance of Skipper T. B. Belton, of 
the drifter Retriever, who, when all the other 
drifters liad Ixnm driven in by tlie weather, 
kept to liis station, marking the safe channel 
for shipping. A skilful and comageous rescue 
was clfoctcd by Sub -1 lieutenant VV. L. Scott, 
R.N.R., of the drifter Principal. He went 
alongside the trawler Garmo in a dinghy to 
rescue a man, running great risk to himself 
and his boat, for at the time the vessel was 
floating nearly vertical, with only the forecastle 


above water. A few minutes after the boat 
left her she turned completely over and sank. 

The load of the officers in these dangerous 
operations, all the more dangerous because in 
those early stages of the war there was not the 
wide experience in dealing with mines which 
became available later, was nobly followed by 
the men, and a number of second ha^ds, engine- 
men, dock hands and a cook were edinniended 
for good service. To those who visited Scar- 
borough and the Hartlepools soon after the 
German raid, and looking seaward from 
^.mongst the ruins could observe the sweepers 
at their work, there was brought homo with 
impressive force the vastness df^the debt whicli 
the country owed to the crews — the skilled, 
courageous fighters who had been our toilers 
of the deep. 


CHAPTER CXXII 


ARTILLERY : CONSTRUCTION 

AND USE. 


KiKr.n (Jdns — K iuious ITonnttzkks - AirriLLEin Immomilk Ait'riiJ.Ki{\’ N.wal 

Guns — “ All-bkloun ” Akmatmiont Makuettejs ANTi-'roui’Koo ('hakt Akmamknt Con- 
struction OF (JUNS — 'FuK (iUN AN KnIM.OSION KniONU nUlLT-UP (JUNS SHRINKINi; ON A 

Tube — Wire-windinu - Krosion— Methods ok Kei*air -Brejccii Meitianisms Obturation-- 

P ■ C ' 

FuNCTidNB OK Artillery Kquipment ok Contendino Armie:s I’se ok Heavier Weauons — 
Accuracy and Direction ok Fire — CJurtain Fire - Frenc h System -Trenc h Mortars. 


F OH^MKI^LV tlic^ term artillery was used 
generally cjf all iin[)l<'nic‘nts of war, but 
it lias como to be ajipliod sjieeitieally 
to the larger firc*ariiis whic'h arc? dis- 
ehargCMl from c^nrriagc's, as wc'll as tej the troojis 
which servo them, and to the sc*i<‘nce of organiz- 
ing and directing their eanploy merit. Small 
arms such as rifle’s, which are hand weapons, 
are therefore excjluded, nor an? maeliinc* guns 
usually reckoned among artillcay. 'I'he guns 
may be classified as hc?avy or light ac*c*c»rding 
to their size, Avhich may be definc'd by the 
diameter of their bore, or their wcMght, c»r the- 
M’eight of the prcjjectile they throNv ; those? of 
7*5-inch bore and up\vards nrt'^ classed as lic*avy. 
those of 4 to 6-itich bore as mc^dium, and the 
smaller ones as light. Another divisicin is into 
mobile and immobile. The forinc*r c'atc gory 
includes jiieces, such as field guns, which arc 
adapted ^ be? rncjved more or less readily from 
place fo iplace, and the lattcT those that are 
mounted in fixed positions, such as a fortre/ss ; 
the distinction, however, is not very definite, 
and, thanks partly to mechanical traction, 
unexpected feats were? perforint?d in the Great 
War in the way pf moving heavy guns. So 
far as naval gnns are conccTned, the distinction 
between mobile and immobile becomes meaning- 
less ; the guns themselves, from the smallest 
to the largest, are immobile, but a w’arship 
Vol. VII.— Part 91. 


may be rc’gardc?d us notJiing c’lsc^ but a mobiles 
gun-c*arTiage, dc‘sigiiod for the exprc'ss purposi* 
of bringing guns into action at any desired 
point. 

Fic'ld guns may be takc’ii as typic*al of 
mc.>bilc? artillery, almost, all c'oiint ric’s jiosst^ssing 
such M’CNipons, which have a bore in the’ neigh - 
houiiiood of 3 inc?hes, and throw shc*IIs wc’ighing 
from 13 to 18 Ihs. ^Fhc? gun is mountc’d on a, 
t wo-whcM?lc'd earriage, whic*h is at tachc.?d to 
another t wo-w hc’elc d earriage the? JimhcT. 
'Fhe wc*iglit of the? whole’ does not c?xec'(‘d 2 tons, 
and in mt»st c*c)untric‘s is Ic'ss ; and drawn 
by a tc*am of six ]iorsc?s, tlic* f‘C(uipm(‘nt is 
expcH'ted tc.> opc*nite with infantry, its nornuil 
[»ac.*e hc?ing something like* four milc\s an hour. 
Horse artillciry is intc*nded to work with 
cavalry, and tln*n*forc? mov'c’s uu)rc^ rapidly ; 
in the? Ih-itish Army the? guns arc? somewhat 
lighter, aial the* gunnc*rs arc* mountc'd on horses, 
instead of, as with tic?M artillery, riding on the 
limlicTof the gun and the waggon which ac;c*om- 
panies it. 33ie design of mountain guns, 
another form c.>f light artillery, is limited by 
the consideration that th(?y liavc* to bej carried 
by pack animals. Thc?refore the wc*ighta of 
the pieces into which the gun and its* carriage* 
are divided have to be kept within the capac ity 
of the load which the animals can carry, and 
the dimensions of the pieces are also limited 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

A British 18-poundcr quick-firinj^ gun in action. 

No. I (the ser«t«;iut). with liis hand on the spa<lc, «*ves instructions to the rest of the detachment. At the actual moment when this 
picture was taken No. :> w.as lyinK down If the >tun were actually firing his position would be to the right of the breech. No. 3 is 
ready to tire the guti : No. 4 has the shell in the correct position for placing in the bore ; No. 5 adjusts the fuse and hand.s the shell 
to No. 4; No. 0. the farthest away, also prepares the Jiinniunition and hands it to No. 5. The upper portion of the gun has been 

partially covcied in order to conceal it from observers. 


for the snmt' rcttson. 'I’ht* cjtlihn* of iiioiiot niti 
is MuJ snriif ns <tf fit'ld I'luis, or n Jittlo lo.s.s. 
itritisli inoiiiittiiti Itttt havt^ boon supplied 
wiMi u. ^v<^tlpoll of 2’7ri-iiic!i bore, throwing jt 
Id lb. projoetile, jukI t-be h’reneb Imve t)iie of 
(io I lira. (2") inch). 

'I’he niotltM'ii field i;ati is uiwuys a cpiiek- 
firer, cnpnbbi of delivering some 2d <>!• 25 rounds 
a miiiiift^ A viirit'f.y of budors eoritribate fo 
make, this result possibk*. Ju the first pltUM*. 
rapid lotiding is ensured by mtNiiis of a. liretH-h 
atd.ioii which etiii b(» (piiekly mtiuipulaf tul, and 
by the use of “*fi\tMl ” ammunition, in which 
the [)roj(H*f i!t‘ tiud the pro()eIliug tdiartre an* 
eomhiiitHl in a metallic cartridge, .so that they 
ejiu be pliiet'd in the breech by a single operation, 
insttuid of having to be inserted one tifter the 
<»tb<T. ns in the eu.se of hngt^ gnus. In the 
.seeond place, rapidity of tiimiiig is faeilitati'd 
by meelumietil arrungements, by virtue of 
wliieh out' gunner lays the gun on the target 
whib' another gi\es it the elevation nujiiired 
to t'lmhb' the shot to l■('aeh its mark. In this 
connexion it must he rcmemh<*rod that no shot 
travels in a st might line aftcT it leaves the 
mnzzk' of the gun; if it ilid the task of the 
gimiier would he v<‘ry niiieli .sinqder than it is 
in hw’t. (Gravity is always at work pulling it 
towards the tMirth. and its path is therefort' a 
<Mirve. It follows that if a gim won* pointed 
straight at the target the shot would hit the 


ground before it n'nelK'd its mark, excejit 
(lerhaps at very short ranges, and tluTofore 
the mnzzl(* has to ho elevated to sneli a degre-e 
that the curve deserilH*d by tht.‘ shot may pass 
through tla* ohjis-t aimed at 

Anotlier improvement relates to the mt'lhod 
of dealing witfi the recoil When the old 
guns wero fired lh(5 gun and its oarriago 
ran hack a eonsiderahle distance, owing to 
the reiw'tion from the .shot as it loft the 
muzzle, and had to he brought hack into 
po.sition by the gunners. At the end 
of last century Sir Ceorge ( 'larko (Lord 
Sydenham) introduced a spring spade arrange- 
ment, whereby on discharge the spade was 
forced into tho cartli and the S[)ring wa.s com- 
pre.ssed, its .snhseijuent extension ruining the 
gun hack into position. In modern jiractice 
tla^ gun proper slides hack in a cradle on the 
carriage, which does not move, tho i*ecoil 
being taken nji by a hydraulic buffer con- 
sisting of a cylinder filled with oil or glycerine, 
in which moves a piston attached to tho gun. 
(Irooves or ]jorts cut in the walls of the cylinder 
piTiiiit the liquid to e.scape past the phston, 
t heir depth, and tlierefore th© resista u-e offered 
to the movement of tho piston, biiiiig so arranged 
that the gun is brfaight gently to rest. The 
gun is returned to the firing position by springs 
or, as in French practice, by compressed air. 
To prevent the carriage from running bark- 
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wards the trail is provided with a spado, which 
digs into the ground when a shot is fin'd, and 
generally also tliero are brakes on the \N'heels» 
On the discharge taking place there*, is a tendency 
for the^ wheels to be lifteil from the gnjiind, 
the whole gun pivoting round the trail, >)ut 
this is overcome by cfircful attention to the 
design, so that the forces involved may be 
counteracted, and in fact the carriage n'lnain.s 
in po rtion — a contrast to tlie behaviour of 
British guns in the Boer War, according tf> 
the pieturesfpio description of Laughton (). 
Zigler, as n*ported by Mr. Kipling : “ They'd 
jolt into action and wiggle around and skid and 
spit and prize ’em.selves hack again (hiring our 
hom’s of bloody warfare till 1 eould liave wi'pt, 
sir, at the spectacle of modern white* men 
chained up to those old hand-power, haek- 
number, flint-and-stee*! mowing machines.’* 
Anf)ther advantagi' of taking up the reeoil 
in the modern manner is that tlie gunners do 
not, as formerly, ha\’e to stand <!l<‘ar to avoid 
the gun as it rims hack, hut can remain witliin 
the slielt('r of a steel shield, which prute<*ls 
them from shrapnel a.nd rifh* bulhds. 

^ The famous 75 mm. (2-95 inch) gun of whi<*h 
the French an* so justly ja-ond for its puwt'r, 
T’apulity of lire, and pn'cision, may !)*• taken as 
an examph^ of field artiller;>'. Of unusual k'ugth 
in relation to its bore, it is credited with au 
(‘xtrerne range exceeding four miles, and it 


throws a. .s]u*apiiel shell weighing lu'arly H) lbs. 
with a muzzle vi'loeity of about L74i) fei^t a. 
second, or a high-explosivi*. shell weighing 
11 j lbs, at about 1,915 leot a st*eond. It weigh.s 
with its limber about 37 ewt. A somewliat 
lighter type witli tla* same bore hut a lower 
mu/zle velocity has also been introduced. The 
Oermaii field gun of 77 mm. (3-05 ineli) boro, 
is generally rr'gardcd as an infc'rior wi'apon 
fo tliat of iht* Krt'iudi. The slirapiiel shell 
it. fires is a little lightiT, its range shorter, 
and its muzzle velocity lower, and though its 
weight is ratlu'r l(\ss it requires more na'u to 
serve it. 9'he British field gun is of rather 
iarg(*r bore (3-3 ineh) than that, used by other 
countries, and the shrajmcl sludl it fires is 
h(‘a\ i('r — 181 Ihs. St ill largf'rgnns an? found in 
heavy held artillery, whieli in (Jr(‘at Britain i.s 
di'fiiii'd as nrfilh'ry t‘(piip[)ed with mobile guns 
of t-ineJj calibre and Ufiwards ; an examph? is 
flu* .I-ineh gun, wliirdi fires a tin-lh. projectile 
with a muzzle \eIoeity exceeding 2,009 leet a 
see()nd. 

Light howitzers ar(‘ also classed among h(*ld 
guns. It lias already been explained I hat 
every shot travids in a ein vc? aflej* it. leaves tla? 
muzzle, not in a straight line In the ease of 
a gun prop<*r t Ik* d(‘sigiK‘r trit*s to nialo* tlu* 
path of the? shot, as little curved as [)ossil)le, to 
g(‘t a “Hat traji'cf ory,” and for this pin pose 
he eiufiloys a long liarri'l and a large? chargi? of 



BRITISH 60-POUNDKR IN THR ACT OF FIRING. 
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FRENCH GUNNERS TAKING A •* SEVENTY-FIVE ” INTO ACTION. 
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powder, giving a high nwizzlo velocity. In the 
howitzer, on the contrary, the shot is inten- 
tionally made to travel in a curved path, and 
instead of being fired directly at the target it 
is projected up into the air in such a way that 
it may fall more or less vertically u]ion the 
target, the muzzle being given a considt'rable 
elevation for this purpose. Tims, wliilo a gun 
might tiro directly at the parajic't of a trt'iich 
without damaging the men protected by it, 
the howitzer would reach them effectively by 
dropping its sht'll among them heliiiul it. 
The howitzer has a shorter barrel and a lower 
muzzle velocity than a gun, and requires 
a smaller charge of powder. This smaller 
charge means that the stri'ss of discharge 
is smaller, and thus for a given wt‘ight of 
shell a howitzer is lighter and th(a‘(‘ft)r<‘ more 
mobile than a gun ; or alternatively it can fire 
a heavier projectile tliaii a gun of the same 
weight. Its range can bo varied by eui])loying 
n'duced charges, as lias Ix'cu explaiiuMl in the 
chapter on Ammunition (V^ol. V., j). 417) ; by 
n'sorting to the same device a guu can lx* usi‘d 
as a howitzer provided that, as is tlie ease f(»r 
rtistanco with the Italian 75 imn. field gun, it 
can given snlVieient elevation. In jiassing, 
it may be mentioned tliat a distinguishing 
characteristic of anti-aircraft guns is that they 
are so mounted as to be ca])ablo of extreme 
elevation. 

Field howitzers liave a ealihri* of about 
4i inches, and throw a shell weighing from 
.‘15 to 45 lbs. They use fixed ammunition, 
and their breech action r(\scinhles that of a 
(piick-firiiig gun, though special arraugemeuts 
have to bo made in mounting them to priivent 
the breech from .striking the ground on recoil 
when they are being fired at higli ek^vation^. 

Guns and howitzers lieavier than those, 
already mentioned are classed as heavy 
artillery, and when they Vieeomo heavier 
still they are known as sieges ttr(ilk3ry. Thit 
it is impos.sihlo to draw a definite lino between 
tho.se categories, anti the Germans, fully 
alive to the value of heavy guns, et)ntriv't*d to 
bring into the field pieces which hefort; the 
war would have been regarded a.s light or even 
heavy siege units. Their heavy fiekl liowitzer, 
with a boro of 15 cm. (5*9 inch), was abki to 
fire two or three rounds a minute of sliells 
weighing 87 lbs., and they also empk»yed 
in field actions .still heavier weapons, such as 
the 21 cm. (8 27 inch) and 28 cm. (11 inch) 
mortars, the latter firing a shell weighing 


750 1V:)S. for a distance of six miles. Drawn by 
a motor tractt>r fho.se heavy units were firetl 
from a special carriage, having its wheels 
provided with a wlieel belt” eonsisfing of 
a series of feet .so arrangt*d as to ilistribute 
the pri'.ssure. It .should be explained that a 
mortar was originally a very short .smooth- 
bore muzzle-loa<liug pieet*, but in (k'rmauy it 
hi*eamt‘ the ousteiii to ap})ly the iiamo to a 
shorU‘iit*d form of lio\vi1/»*r. 

4'lie weapons already referred to <io not 
n‘prest‘nt 1 be exfn'ine limit of .siz**, even 
apart from naval guns, 'fhe Germans, for 
t'xample, had a Kriip]) sii*g(’> liow itzi'r of 42*i*ni. 
(Ki'h in.), and the .Viistrians were ere<lited, 
by their own papi*rs, with using in fhe tight itig 
round 'fariiow in May, 1915, 52 em. (2()‘,5 in.) 
mortars, a shot, from oia* of v\ hieb was said 
t<.> have I'litirely destroyi'd a. largt* tower at a 
di.staiu'o of elev'cai miles. Such pk‘ec's can 
.seareely bo r(*garded as inobik*, and tlii'ir 
transport, is no (‘as\ task, 'flic 42 em., and 
also some smaller but still very beav\y weapons, 
VNen* <k*seribed as being mov ed by rail, mounted 
mi a steel truck supported on two six-wbtM*k*d 
bogi(*s. Wlieii tbiy v\(‘re lin'd tlio n'a(‘tioii 
was taki'ii, not by the vvlu'i'Is, but by bydraulii? 
rams inti'rposed betwei'u t lu'in and tin' balla.st. 
In this eonui'xion it may be notc'd that the 
combatants on b(»tb side's took aiivantagc» in 
allot lu'r way of railw ays for iiiereasing the 
mobility of their artillery, by mounting guns 
of various sizi's on completely armoiirod trains, 
vvbic-h thus be<*ame miniaturo travc'lling 
fortr<'.s.ses. Seanewbat similarly, too, guns v\ero 
mounted on armonn'el motor ears. 

No doubt (k'rmany [)aid special attention 
to the devc'Iopineiit of v'ery beav^y ortlnanco 
in the knowknlge that- sbf* would liav'o to baiter 
down the powerful ff>rts c*re<*teel }>y lK*r neigh- 
bours along thf'ir front it'is. Ihit even if it 
bo true that the Frt'iieli vvi'rc* disj)oso<l to ])ut 
their trust too exelusiv'ely in their 75\s, their 
heavier equipna'ut included pk*ees that could be 
matched with those of the Central Powers. 
Th<3y had in lOOti heavy siege units in the' shapt^ 
of a f>*l-ineh gun and a l0*7-i!ie]i how itzer, and 
in tlie great assault on Verilun in th(3 sfiring of 
191(i they wf-re described as defending them- 
selves with jiii'ee.s up tf> 395 mm. (12 in.), 
while about the .same time rejiorts appi-ared 
of the firodiKdion of a Iti ineii howitzf^r, tlie 
cquiv^alent of the Gi'nnan 42 eni. Their 
lighter siegt^ artilk'ry comprised an interesting 
piece in the 155 mm. (0*1 in.) Kimailhc# 

91- 2 
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THH FRENCH 250 MM. HOWITZER. 

One of the battery that took part in the Battle of Champagne, September-October. 1915. 


Iiowit/rr, firing a sht*ll woiglung al)out 05 ll)s. 
with an ivt‘ rangr of nearly four miles 

Oia^ of its features was that the hre(*eh opened 
auti>tnaf ieally aftt'r i'aeh shot, and it was 
elaiined that it coukl fire four or fi\'e rounds a 
ininntr. It was transpt)rted in two parts, 
the harn'l ht'ing eon\e\ed on a special travelling 
(•arriage, hut it was said that the two portions 
oouhl bo ]jut together ready for action in a 
eoiii)leof minutes. The larger 10’7-ineh howitzer 


of the French was transported in four parts— 
piece, carriage, slide, and ])latform. ^ 

The characteristic aj)X3lication of immobile 
artillery is to coast defence and permanent 
fortification, and the armamcmt employefl for 
sucli purpos(\s includes all sorts and sizes of 
pieces, from small quickfirers up to largo guns 
for direct fire, and heavy howitzers for high- 
angle tire. Jn the United States a 16-inch 
coast defence gun has been produced, dis- 
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LOADING A BIG GUN. 

The French artillerymen wearing masks for protection against asphyxiating gasses. 


charging a projectile of a weight of 2,400 Ih. favoured in England. The gun was e.arrird 
by means of 640 Ih. of smokeless powder. on the nj)pfT end of an arm tho lower 

Much ingenuity has been devoted to tho design end of which was {pivoted b( low in a 

of mountings for such guns; 1 h(y are now pit, and the energy of the recoil was ntiliz(‘d 

only plaetd behind earthen parapets as tho to swing it down into tho pit, where it reuld 

experience of tho War indicates that per- bo loado(i under protection, and then (o 

nianent fortifications cannot withstand tlio raise it again to the firing position Another 

assaults of the heavy artillery which modern form of mounting is tli^eiipola, in which th(‘ 

methods can bring to hear upon tlu in. gnn is protected by a flat donif* of armour. 

At one time disappearing mountings were rising but little above tho grot nd. The gun 
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fires through an aperture in the dome, which 
with the gun can be revolved on a central 
pivot or a roller ring so that during loading 
the opening is tumted away from the en»‘my. 
Sometimes also the cupola is made to sink 
flush with the ground. In any case it offers 
a poor inark^ though here a new factor, by 
no moans of advantage to it, has been intro- 
duced through spotting and direction of fire 
by aeroplanes. In barbette mountings the 
guns are placed on a platform of such a height 
that they can fire over the parapet below 
wliich theii- riu^dianism is protected. 

Naval ordnance represents the extreme 
development of the art of the gunmaker, and 
thanks to the cooperation of the engineer 
and the metallurgist it is continually being 
improved in power and effectiveness. The 
guns used in the various ty^jes of war vessels 
are of all si/.es and calibres, from quick-firing 
3-pounderR and upwards, but the most charac- 
teristic? of the service are those that form the 
main armament of enj)ital sliips. Of largn bc^re 
(12 inches or more) and gr(‘at Ic'iigth (often 50 
times their bore) they fire an enormous shell, 
which, propelled by a hc'avy charge? of smoko- 
Ic'ss powder, leaves the muzzle with a velocity 
of 3,000 foot a second, and as the rt\sult of all 
these factors they have a very long range. 
It was probably by the use of naval guns, 
specially iiiount<3d, that the (Germans were able 
to ilrop Siiclls int(3 Dunkirk from a distance 


exceeding 20 miles ; but they were far from 
being the first to employ such guns on land,, 
and it may bo recalled that 4* 7 -inch and 6-ihch 
guns, taken off a cruiser and fitted on impro- 
vised mountings by Sir Percy Scott, did good 
service at Ladysmith during the Boer War. 
For such long ranges considerable elevation 
must be given to the gun. On one occasion Sir 
Percy Scott told his fellow guests at a City 
dinner that if the Dreadnought w’ere planted on 
the Derby racecourse at Epsom, 26,400 yards 
away from the hall in which they were sitting, 
they would not bo out of reach of her I2-incli 
guns, and that they would be wrong if they 
thought they would be saved by the intervening 
hills, since even if Mont Blanc were interposed the 
projectiles woul8 pass 700 feet above its summit. 

The Dreadnought was the first of a new typo 
of battleship, distinguished by the possession 
of an “ all-one-calibro ” big gun armament. 
AVhat this means may be discovered by taking 
a list of the armoured ships in the British Navy, 
and comparing her armament with that of some 
hattleshi})s that immediately preceded her. 

The Duncan, eompleled tliroo years before 
her, in 1903, is described as mounting (apart 
from anti-torpedo-boat armament) four 12-ineh 
and twelve C-inch guns ; the King Edward VII. ^ 
eoinpletcd in 1905, four 12-ineh, four 9*2-ineh,. 
and ten G-iiich ; while the Lord Nelson, wliieh 
was (le.signe(l in 1903 though not conq^letcHl till 
1908, had four 12-inch, and ten 9-2-inch. But 
the Dreadnought stood forth in the sweet sim- 


The reooi! of tKe gun 

is relorded Jt lermln«^ed 

Iw liquid in Ihfs porh oP 
mo cylinder being forced 
lo Ihe fronV 

through « sninll |>ort in 
Ihe piston 


Tubulor todo of th« 
ruiininq out proanwo 
50 nlt^ohed ns lo 
further oomiiioosk ll»e 

^pringfi os the gun 

reeotio 


CONTROLLING PLUNGER, 
which hy cligpincinq the liquid which 
hnslioen forced into the controlling 
cylinder during recOil. retards Ihe 
aoVion of the ruiminci-' out springs 
when Ihcy expand A nnrig gun 
hi firing po.sihon * ^ 


HYDRAULIC 

BUFFER 



of spnngs 
come Into 
rocoilor gun 


UNNlNO-OUr PRESSES 
consisHng of 2 sets of 
springs in street cases 
one inside fhe ofher a- 
running enlire' lengih 
of presses 

BolK running out presses 
& ihe hydr.dijltc buffer 
are secured to the 
cradle above Hie gun 


.Outer a. stronger set of 
springs which ( with the 
inner set) are cornpivssed 
on recoil. Iheir subsequent 
re expansion drawing the 
gun back to firing position 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE HYDRAULIC BUFFER AND RUNNING-OUT PRESSES 

OF A 60-POUNDER. 
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BARBETTES OF A BATTLESHIP. 
TIic ** Queen Elizabeth’s’* IS-inch Guns. 


X)licity of ten 12-i'nch guns only. The same 
tendency towards uniformity in tluj lieav^y guns 
is observable also in tlio armoured cruisers. 
Thus the Achille^s, completed in 1 007, was fitto<l 
with six 9*2-inchand four 7*5-ineli guns, and (ho 
Minotaur (1908) with four 9-2-ineli and ten 
7*5*inch, but the battle cruiser Inflexible, com- 
pleted in th(J same year as the. ^linotaur, but of 
later design, had simply eight 1 2 -inch. 

Various considerations combined to bring 
about the adoption of the all-big-gun armament, 
which, however, by no means s('eurod universal 
approbation. One was that tlio “ danger 
space ” (the limit within Mliich tlie range must 
be known in order that a target of a given 
height may be hit) is small(*r for small guns 
than for big ones, and therefore th<' latter can 
come into effective action before it is jjossiblo 
for the former to do so. Anotlier was tlait 
once tlio range has been found for a gun it is 
also known fairly accurately (with calibration) 
for companion guns of the same size, but has 
to bo separately ascertained for oth(»rs of a 
ditferont size ; while a tliird was that the 
concentration of the gun ]iowcr in a small 
number of heavy pieces enables them to l>e 
mounted on the middle lino of the shi[», so that 
they can fire all round. In the Dreadnouglit 
eight of the ten 12-inch guns could bo tired on 
either broadside, and six directly ahead ami six 
<lirectly astern. In later sliips — the Neptune, 
Hercules, and Colossus — one pair of guns was 
y)laced in a turret forwards, two pairs in turrets 
en ichelon on the beam, and two pairs in turrets 
aft, one of these last turrets being superimposed 
on the other ; the result w^as that all of the 
guns could fire on either broadside, eight of 


them astern, and six of them ahead. In subse- 
quent Dreadnoughts all the guns were placed on 
the centre lino of tlio ship, two in a turret amid- 
ships, foiu* in superimposed turrets at the bow, 
and four in suptrimposed turrets at the stern. 

CViincidcntally with these? improvements in 
the arrangement of the guns their pow’cr was 
grailually increascul. The 12-inch guns in tho 
Dn?ailnought weighed 58 tons, were 45 calibres 
long, and wdth a charge? of cordite W'C'ighing 
2()0 lbs. fired a shell of 850 lbs. with an initial 
velocity of 2,700 feet a second. In tho St. 
Vincent (1910) and her sister ships tho guns 
w'cre made longer (50 caliljres) and weighed 
(><) tons, and with a largtT cliargo of cordito 
gave the projectile a muzzle velocity of about 
.*{,000 feet a s(?cond. In the Orions, according 
to The Timefi Boak of the Nnvy^ tho calibro 
of tho guns was increased to 13*5 inches, and tho 
weight of tho shell to 1,250 lbs., wdiile in tho 
four shi})s of tho King George V. class tho 
.sh(?ll thrown by guns of tho same calibro weighed 
1,400 lbs. In tho Quf?en Klizabeth, which made 
her debut at the Dardanelles, the? calibre was 
increased to 15 inches (though' tho number was 
r(?<lucod to eight), and tho shells weiglicd nearly a 
ton. It is interesting to note tliat in the. past tho 
IlritishNavy possessed still larger guns, for in tho 
’eighties six weighing 110 tons, with a bore of 
10*25 inches, and throwing a projectile of 
1,800 lbs., wero made at Elswick and mounted 
in the Victoria, Sans I^areil, and Benbow, As 
fighting ma^diin(?s, liowever, they w'ore far 
inferior to jnodorn guns, not only becausi? their 
power was less but because they could fire only 
one round in throe minutes, wdien^as the later 
12-inch guns ould fire two rounds in one 
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mimil-o. Tn America guns ot still larger calibre 
were maclo in the sliape of Koilnian cast-iron 
pieces, having a bore of 20 inches, but even 
these were surpassed by the lUi-incli mortar, 
which Hobert Mushc't designed for use in th<‘ 
Crimea, but wliich never nnu'lied tlie seat of war. 

The turrets, or more prop<‘rly barbettes, in 
which the large guns of a battleship an* inount(‘d 
may be describc‘d as great arinour(*il shafts, 
40 feet in diameter, extending from tla* U[)per 
deck downwards into the inli*rior of the sJiip. 
Near the top of tlie shaft there is a platform 
or turntable, which is s\ipport(‘d on a ring ef 
live rollers and can bo rotatcnl by means of 
motors, and on this turntabhi are mounted 
two guns with tlieir rt'coil an<l elevating gear. 
J5elow the platform is th<‘ working chamber, 
to which the ammunition is ])rought u]) from 
the maga/Jnes Ix'low by hoists iii the <‘cnti-al 
trunk, which also rt)tatt‘s. Carricxl by ovcr- 
lunid travellers from tl»e slu‘11 stores d<M‘p <lown 
in the ship, the sh(‘lls are deposited in receiving 
trays at the bottom of the trunk an<l raist*d 
by a hoist to the working chainl)(‘r, when* they 
are transferred into the loading cage, 'I'he 
, Bailie thing happi'iis with the charge of jiowdcr, 
whicli has also been hoisted up tlu5 trunk, aial 
th(» two an* tlaai lift(*d by anoihcr hoist to 
the bn*ech of tin? gun. Tn tlx* most n^cent 
practice tht‘y are presented in liia* with tlx^ 
axis of the gun, \^’hatever may happen to be 
th ' angle of eli*vation of the laltt r, so that 
they can be hxided into it by a na'chaiiical 
rammer without loss of time ; fc»rmerly loading 
could he effected only at cf*rlain elevations, 
and eviMi only with the gun traiiM‘d in certain 
pt)sitions, an arrangement whieh e\idently did 
not condueo to rajiidity of firing. Praetieally 
all the opi'rations required for training, eleva- 
ting, and loading big guns on hoard ship an? 
pt?rformed mechanieally ; usually the power 
is hydraulic, but el(?ctricity is often employed, 
and in some Kriipp barbettes \vat«*r, electricity, 
and compresstd air are all iitili/.ed. Hand- 
worked mountings are used only for tlie smaller 
gnus, 6-in(‘h or less ; the 7'5-ineh guns carrieil 
in the Triumph and Swiftsun? wt n* the largest 
in which hand-working was ado])t(‘d. 

As has already hem explained, what used to 
be known as tlie secondary armament, com- 
posed often of ()-ineh guns, was abaiidf»m*<l 
on our battleships at the ht*ginning of the 
tw<‘ntieth ce^ntury in favour of a homog(*nc*ous 
primary arTiiament (M»mposed solely of guns of 
the largest calibre. Ihit another imj>ortant 


part of a battleship’s armament - that intended 
for lier deh'uee against torpedi* c-raft—was 
retained, and ind(*t*d in<*rease«l in power in 
order to cope with the iner(*asing range of the 
tt»rpo<.io. 'To lake the <*lass(‘s of hattk'ship 
whii*h lia\c tilri'ady been n*ft*rr(Ml ic), in the 
Dunean and the King tMward VTI. tw(;lve 
12 pounders and in the* Lord Xi*Ison twenty- 
four 12 poundi’i’s w(*re relied upun for anti- 
torpt*do craft armanu*nt, and a fc*w ‘1 pound(*rs 
anil machine guns were also providcxl. In the 
r)n*a<inought, in \ i(*w part ieiilarly of the (rlmni'cs 
(if torp(‘do attack towards the end of an action, 
it was consideri'd advisable to sejiarato thi? anti- 
torp(‘do-boat guns as widely as jiossihle from 
each other, so that they might not all he dis- 
abled by one or two hea\ y sln'lls ; and twenty- 
four 12 pounder (piiek-liring guns w(*re fitted, of 
a long(‘r and la*avi(*r t\ |>t* than thosi? jireviously 
(‘iiiploycxl, anil possessing a. higher mu///.le 
vt'loeity. 'I’b(*se guns \M*n* re[)lnc(*d by sixteiai 
4-ineh guns (2.1 pounders) in the bat t l(*s}iij)s 
built affi*r the original Dreadnought, until in 
t he Iron Duke ( 1 914) and b(*r sisl(*r ships t wel\M? 
ti-ineh guns \\(*r(? mounted iiislt'ad. 'riius tin? 
old “ s(‘eondary ” arinami nt r(‘aj)p(*an‘d, tliougb 
in a iu*w guise that of ili'fi'iiei* against forjx'do 
craft. Man^' of the light. eruis(*rs mount (i-incli 
guns as their main arinami‘nt, and 4-inch guns 
are found in flu? lat(*r d(‘stroyers, thi? earlier 
typ<*sof \\ bi<*li hail 12 pouinlers and (> [)oundt*rs. 

'The gun is an inti*rnal eomhustion or ex- 
plosion (engine exactly analogcnis to tho engine 
of a motor-car. 'I'lxi barrel r(*pr('!S(*nts the 
cylinder, and tlii' projectile? the* piston, but tho 
latter, instead of h(*ing eonstraineel to a lirnitei.i 
l(*ngth of trave*l as in the motor (*ar, is free in 
the gun 1() continue its course? as far as its 
moriH'utum will carry it. The? driving force? 
liehind the piston, as b(4)ind tla? shot, is jiro- 
due<*d by tlu? explosion or combustion of a 
mixture that gives rise to a large volunu? of gas 
- in the one case petrol vapour and air, and in 
the oth(*r a nitro-explosive that contains viithiu 
its(*lf tlx? oxygen required for its cjoinlaistion. 
But tlx* prf*ssure j)rodue<?d in th(? cyJindc'r of 
a motor-ear engine is trifling eomfiared with 
that set up in tho barrel of a gun, where it may 
he IS tons to the* scjuaie inch or more? ; and 
while a simple? iron easting is siiflieient for the* 
fe>rme*r, one of the? gr(*at proble^ms that liave* 
te» 1)0 se)lve?<l by the <U\signe*r of a gun is that ejf 
making it strong e*ne)iigh le? withstand the elia- 
ruptive feiree.'s that are? put upon it at tlw 
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ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF FORT HERMANN. 

One of the Italian pieces that was in action ai^ainst the Austrian stronghold. 


inotnent wlion it is firod. 'i'ho.so forces <*onio 
into ]»Iay ill two directitiiis ; on tho one luiiicl 
Ihenj is 11 circumferential stress that tends to 
))urst tlio barrel outwards, and on tho other a 
longitudinal stress tliat tends to rend it length- 
wise. 

It might bo supposed that strength to resist 
tlie circumferential stre.ss might bo obtained 
by increasing tho thicknes.s of tho metal of the 
barrel ; but in fact this expedient is offeetivo 
only to a limited extent, and in a solitl gun, 
made of a single homogeneous mass of metal, 
there soon comes a time when additional 
thiiditu'ss gives little additional strength, the 
reason being that tlio internal layers of metal 
may be straincid beyond their bmsting point 
bc^foro the outer ones have reached tho limit of 
ivsistance. A stronger gun can be made by 
arranging that the inner layers aio initially in 
a .state of compression, gi'adually incrca.sing 
past the neutral point till the outer layers are in 
a state of tension. This can be accompl isiied 
by building up the gun of successive layers of 
metal, an<l this principle, which was employed 
in the first guns made by Armstrong about 


1856, is now adopted in one form or another 
for all large ordnance. Armstrong, in tho first 
place, usf il a jacket foi’mod by winding a 
'UTOught-iron bar round a mandrel and welding 
the turns together into a continuous cylinder, 
tho internal diameter of which was slightly 
smaller than the tube or barrel of tho gun. 
Tliis cylinder was expanded by heat and slipped 
over the barrel, tho contraction produced by 
its cooling then producing tho desired states 
of coniiuvssion an<l tension in the interior and 
exterior metal. Later the system was intro- 
duced of producing the required compression by 
winding on tho barrel successive layers of steel 
wire, or rather tape, which were in turn enclosed 
in an outer steel tube. 

Formerly guns were made of bronze, cast- 
iron, 'wrought -iron, steel, or combinations of 
those metals, but now it is almost the universal 
practice to fjmploy special steels, tho strength 
and reliability of which have been enormously 
increased b}'' improvemonts in composition 
and by close attention to their heat -treatment. 
Gun-steel is made by the open hearth process, 
and east into ingots which may weigh as much 
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as 80 tons. All iho niisuuiul portions having 
bticn removed, the first operation, w taai a largo 
gnn is being made, is “ treimmiing,’* by whieh 
the ingot is formed into a rough tube by tmving 
a hole bored in it. It is next reheated and 
placed in a huge hydraulic laess wliieh forges 
it to shape and elongates it, a tubular mandr«'l, 
Jeept cool by flo^\ing water, being inserted in 
the hole during the operation, 'flui forging 
proeess, if not earru'd to excess, giu'atly im- 
proves the quality of the metal ; th<‘ mass of 
steel re tains its heat siilVieiently long to enable 
it to he worked in tlu^ press for from two to 
four hours. I’lie forging is next annt'aled by 
heating it and allowing it to cool slowly, and 
then, after being rough-turned and bored, it is 
hardened. For this purpose it is lu*at(‘<l in a 
gas furnace, and as soon as tl*' n^juired f(‘in- 
pcratiirc ot about l.fiOO dt'g. F. lias Imhm. 
attaiiud it is plunged vertically into a lank of 
i*ape oil, which i.s kejit cool liy a water jacket. 
Anolher annealing proeess follows, in wliieh it 
is heatiMl to about 1,200 deg. and alh)W<‘d 


to cool slowly, (he object being to remove the 
internal strains which may have boon sot ui> 
by the hardening and otlu'r treatments to which 
it has aliH‘ady been subjected. At various stage's 
pit'ce's of the nu'tal are tt'sltMl, and if tlie rt'sults 
are satisfactory the forging is rough-turned in a 
lathe', an<l bore'd out to in'arly tlu' final si/.e'. 

After t bis point t ho preiex'diue varie's according 
ns the gull is tei bo w irei-w ounel, Ibo metboel 
I'spccially favoured in Hriti.sli prae'ticc, or is te) 
be built up with a se'rie*s of plain tube's. In the 
iatte*r e*ase‘ the' iiileiior of tlu' tube* or hoop that 
is to 1)0 s]i])pe<l ove'i* the' hanvl is he)r(Ml out 
aiiel finishe'd, and the final adjustmeait in size*, 
ne‘e'ded se) that the' shrinkage may j)re)duee? the' 
re'quire'd de'gree of c'oinpre'ssieai in the* medal, 
is maele* not on it hut eai the* outsielo of the* 
barrel, wh(*re‘ it can be more e*asily effeictoel. 
'flu* he)op is the*n h(*at('d by gas je*(s internally 
aial e*xt»'inall\’ se) that by e*xpansion its eliaineter 
be'e*e)nu*s grj*ater than tluit e»f tlie^ barre*l, and is 
dre)ppeel liy ine'ans of a. cranei over the barre*!. 
wbie*li is placeel in a v(*rlieal pe)Hitie>n. A.s it 



TUB AUSTRIAN 28-CM. HOWITZER. 

Mounted on a steel and concrete base. This view shows the various parts of the gun, including 

the cradle and the recoil chamber. 
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cools it contracts upon the barrel, which must 
bo sutticicntly strong to resist the action, and 
the metal composing it is thus put in the desired 
statu of compression. The contraction is both 
circurnhTcntial and longiturlinal, and must be 
car<‘fully controlled. Jf, for instanco, the tw») 
ends of the hoop were cooled simultaneously 
ami thus caused to grip the barrel, it is evident 
that th(^ middle portion, being lield fast at its 
ext reiiii lies, would be stretched longitudinally, 
or would compreSvS the barrel longitudinally, 
w Ih'u it in its turn came to coo! and contrat't. 
(Pooling is the-njforo determin<Ml at one end by 
thn application of water jets, while rings of 
gas flames, which are gradually extinguished 
as re(|uired, j)revent other ])arts from cooling 
pn‘matun*ly. I’lio int<Tior of the ])arrel is also 
kept cool by wat(‘r, so that the hoop may cool 
from t}i(' inside outwards. After the various 
<*ourses of hoops have been put in j)lace by a 
repf»tition of this profvss, the interior of the 
barrel is tine-bored and rifled, and tla^ gun 
tit tell with its brooch mechanism. 

In wire-wound guns the \vir(5, wliich consists 
<»f ste«*l ribbon, J inch wide and 0‘(H> inch 
thick, of enormous slri'iigth, is woimd on the 
barrel, layer after layer, })y the aid of a machine 
whicli enables the tiMision to be exactly regu- 
lateil. 'J"he tension starts at about i)() tons 
lier H(|uj\re inch for the first layers, and is 
reduced to 40 or .‘15 tons for the outer ones. 
A 12 incli gun reipiires 117 miles of wire, 
weighing about 13 J tons. When all the wire 
is in place, a protective outer steel tube, which 
also give.s longitudinal strength (a quality 


in which the wire wimling is deficient) is pla(;ed 
over it. For this purpose the tube is expanded 
by heat in the same way as described for guns 
without wire -winding, but its size is so cal- 
culated as to giv^c little if any shrinkage upon 
the wire covering. 

The number and size of the tubes or hoops 
shrunk upon the barrel in built-up guns vary 
in different countries, some of which prefer a 
larger number of short thin tubes while others 
adopt a few longer thick tubes. In any case 
care must be taken not to heat them exces- 
sively during the slir inking- on process, else 
there is a risk of undoing the good effects 
of the heat treatments to which the steel has 
been previously subjected. Different arrange- 
ments are also adopted to secure longitudinal 
strength by ht)oking or screwing the hoops 
togetlier, and special precautions are necessary 
as regards the breech portion and its attach- 
ment to enable it to resist the pressure of the 
explosion, which tends to blow it off. In 
large British wire -wound guns the barrel 
really consists of two parts— the inner A tube, 
which Ls the barrel proper in wliich the j)ro- 
jectilc travels, and the A tube by which it is 
onedosed. The wire is wound upon the A tube, 
and is surrounded by the protective or B tube, 
over which is sluMink the jacket at the broech 
end. The breech bush is screwed into the 
A tube. 

d'he object of fitting the inner A tube is to 
enable the gun to be repaired when it has 
become worn by use. The gases produced by 
the explosion of the charge, rushing out from 



HEAVY FRENCH GUN MOUNTED ON TRAIN FOR TRANSPORT. 
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GKRMAN SOI.DIERS MOVIN(; A HEAVY HOWITZER. 

tho powder ehainber at great speed and at a barn*! of a j^ieec* whiedi is otherwises gootJ. 

higli teinporature, wash away the metal of Tlie inner A tiilx: enn}>l<*s tin’s netMl to be met. 

the bor (3 and gradually destroy the rining, it is made of a slightly taperexl form exte'rnaUy, 

until fhially aeeiirate shooting beeromes im- and wheai it is wf)rn out it is nanoved by liang- 

possible. The larger the ealilm; of tho gun ing the gun in a vert ieal posit ion. bn‘eeh down- 
and the heavier the charges the more rajadly w^ards, lac.ting it and then suddenly cooling 

does this erosion take [)laee. With full charges tho inha-ior of the inta^r A tub».* with cold water, 

*a large gun may fire only about 1.50 rouials or thus causing it to contract. It can then be 

fewer before its barrel becomes too .s«*ri«)usly knocke<i out, and a new on(» substituhxl for 

eroded for further iise, aial its active life is it. Another method of rct)airing an erodcnl 

litt'rally to be measure<l in seconds, suppo.sing bore, applicable whcai a single A tube is 

it to be fired continuou.sly, and renuanbering employed, is to make tho walls of the barn'l 

the extremely short interval of lime required so thick that the worn ]4ortion can be bored 

for the projectile to travel along the bore to out. A liner is then inserted and riflixl, and 

tho mu///.le after the charge has been fire<l. thus the gun is again rentlered s<^rviceabl<*. 

Large guns are not only very expensive, but Hreech-loading guns possess numerous ad- 

a!so require a long time for manufacture, vantages ov(*r tho now obsolete mii/./.Ic? loaders, 

and therefore it is obviously of great importance but ))eforo they could be adopted many difli- 

to have some inean.4 of repairing the damagtid cultio.s had to bo overcome in regard to closing 
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A BIG GUN IN THK MAKING. 

Heated in a metal tower: hardened in an oil bath. Lowering an ** A” tube for a 50-calibre 

12-inch gun into the oil. 


thr* broocli, after the project ilo ami ehnrp:o classes. In one, which Krupps arc the 
liad been inst'rted, in such a way tliat while great exponents, the breech is closed by a 
it could bt? inanipiilaf »*d with reasonable case, sliding block or wedge which is solid at oiu* 

it was strong enotigh to rt'sist the pressure of end but at the other has a hole that is brought 

the explosion and that tho cs4’apo of gas opposite the bore when the gun is being 

was pri'vi'iited. An enormous number of loaded. Tho other class depends on the use of 
mcehanisms ha\o bi't'ii dcvisid for the pur- a screwed plug, which is inserted in the brcceh 

pose, but tliey may be reduced to two niaiii when the gun is being fired, and is carried on 
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a hinge, so that it can be swung out of tlie way 
wlien the eliargo is being put in position. 

Obviously, if a long serew he eniployod — and 
a short one w'ith a snuill nuiubiT of thr<‘ads 
would not give siifncicait stinaigth — a <^onsuler- 
a))l(' time will bo roquin^d to serewv it homo or 
withdraw^ it, and thus the op<‘ration of loading 
will be slow’. To get over this (hnieulty the 
screw' is “ interrup(<‘d ” (»r r\\{ away over 

certain portions of its eirenmfeniiee. For 
instance, if the eircumferentM*, he supposed to 
be divided into six equal parls, thre«' of tlu-m 
will have screw threads cut upon tluni ami 
three will be smooth. Similarly the hretM‘l\ 
opening into which the plug screws will he 
ilivided into six sc'ctioiis -lhri‘t‘ smooth and 
three threaded. Then if the plug be inserted 
into the opening in such a way that its threi* 
tlireaded sections are op[)osit(? the three smooth 
sections of the latter, it w ill no longer he 
sary to turn it a numher of ooinph'te revolu 
tions corresponding to the numher of threads 
s<*re,we.d upon it, but a single tin’ll through 
one-sixth of a cir<‘le will suilico to engage all 
tlio tjireads. Th(3 einMimferenee of the plug 
*riiay lie divided into a larger numlx'r of s<Tewed 
and plain sections, and the larg<T the number 
the smaller will bo the amount of l ireuinfercn- 
tinl twist noodod to close the hrei^eh ; but 
wlinti'ver tlu' riumlxM* of si et ions. onl\' half of 



POlJKINd AN IN(JOr. 



iCourtesv oj Miosrs, Vickcr^i 

MACHINING THE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

Small picture : Boring a £un tube. 
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the siirfaee will be screwed and available for 
resisting tho pressure of the exidosion. 

In tlie Welin screw tln> plug is again proviiled 
^itli screwed and plain portions, but the fonm'r, 
instead of being of the same diameter Uirongh- 
out, are stopped. Tho circuinferonco, for 
example, may be divided into throe s('<*tions, 
each comprising a plain portion which is c»f 
least diameter, a sc*rowed portion which is of 
greater diameter, and another screwt.Ml })ortion 
which is of the full diameter of the plug. Then, 
tho breech opening having corresponding plain 
and screwed surfaces, a turn through only one- 
ninth of a circle will suffice to sert‘\v th«* plug 
fully honie, and two-tliirds of its total circum- 
fereiice will be available for resisting the pres- 
sure when tho gun is fired, fn tlic^ KIswiek 
coned screw, used for the smaller guns of from 
3 to 0-incli calibre, tlu* portion of tho |)h4g that 
enters the gun first is tapered, while the })a4*k 
portion is cylindrical. Botli hav(* interru[)te<l 
screws, but tho interruptions of tho former an' 
in line with the screwed portions of tho latter. 
The snrfaet* of the hn'cch opening being simi- 
larly formed, the result is that not only is the 
entry of the plug facilitated, but wlicn it is 
screwed home the pressure of tlus explosion is 
distributed round tlie wliol(‘ of its circuni- 
fenuiee, and not taken merely by a ])ortioii, 
as in the arrangements previously iiKaitioned. 

The French 75 mm. field gun has a, bn i ch 
mo<*hanism which at tirst sight appears to 
belong to the screw class, but is n^ally of the 
sliding type. The }>lug^ is of larger <iiaiiH*t(*r 
than t-ho bon? of the? gun anel mounte*(l e‘ce*cii- 
trically to it. fn it is ])ierced a lie^le, also es-e-eai- 
trie, which is brought eippejsite the l_>e)re when 
the cartrielge? is licing inserfe'd, ]>u1. is turned 
away from it when tlie> gun is being fircel, half 
a turn scr(?vving the? sejlid portieai up against 
tho brooch opening. 

In opening the l)roe*<*h a single* pull eai a le*ver 
in the smaller guns, or tlie turning of a haiid- 
wheed in the large*r e^ne'S, sulliecs to reitate tJie? 
])lng till its tliroaels are fn'e* in the* bn*e‘<*h 
opening, to withdraw it, an<l te» swing it liax'k. 
IW reve'rsing tlie lover eir w)u’e*l the* same? 
o] aerations an? performeel in the* reverse onler 
anel tlie? br(if*eh is elose^el. In large naval guns 
hydraulic or (*k*etrie pejw(?r is enifileiyeel, 
though hariei gear is fittt?d in aelditiejii for use 
should the po\ve*r fail. 

Breech mcehanisms also eniliody d(?v iees for 
preventing the possiliility e.f the charge })f*ing 
tired before the bret'cli is })re)pe*rly elefseel anel 


for extracting the* cartridge case's, \vlie*n sucli 
are n.sed, or the tiring tubes which are einpli>y('il 
wlien the sliell uinl the charge are loade'd 
separate'Iy. As has alnaidy Ihh'U explainenl in 
the elia])te‘r on Ammunition (Vol. V., p. 41 ti) 
in quick-tiring guns ‘‘ Hxeel ” aminiiiiit ieai is 
use’‘d, t liL? slu*ll being attaelu*d to a brass 
cartridge* <*nso w*hi<*h eeiiitains the* e'hargc' anil 
tho primer by which it is iguite'el. Men? tin* 
brass ease^ acts as an e‘(lieient nifNiiis of e)l>tu- 
ratieai,’’ that is to say, mule*!* the* pn'ssun* 
pnHliiee‘d liytlio explosion the* me'tnl <*\paiiel.s 
elosi'ly against tilt* w'alls of tho ])owele‘r ehanibt*r, 
thus pr(‘\«*nting the? eseapovif gas baekw'arels 
threaigh the l'rt*e<*h opc'ning. But in large* guns 
for which “ si'parate? leiiuling ” auuuuuit iem is 
adejpted, otlie*!* arrange'iiieaits must be' maele* te 
seeurr? obturation. A favourite* uu*the)il, intro- 



{('ourlrsy of Mi'ssrs. 

EXPANDING A (JUN TUBE IN A 
HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


eiu<’e*el by (\>lone*l de* Haiigo, is tee plae*e‘ a riug- 
sliajieel e-anvas liag, eeinlaining a higlilN' e oiu- 
presse'd mixture? ed asbe'sle>s anel muttein suet, 
e»\e*r the? front of tlie* l)re*e*ch se*re?w, lieileling it 
in peisitieen by means of a s1e?(*l muslu’oom-he*arf 
w ith a spindle w hieli ])r<>jeets through the* ring 
denvii the middle? of the' })re*«*c]i sirew'. d’her 
force? of the* e-xplosion acting e)ii the mus|ire>e)m- 
he*ad squee*zes the jilastie? mate*rial in tin* bag 
cle_)se*ly against the,? sieles eif Uio chainl>e*r, and 
an efTe*ctive gas seal is feirmcel. The spiralled 
may be elrilled te:> receive* the? firing tube*, when 
the? part is kneiwn as a “ ve*nf axial.” 

Tho part playe'd hy tho urtille*ry in the war 
was re‘lative‘ly far more? important, e*e)m[)a.ree1 
with the? othe*r arms, than in any former e-ain 
paign. Generally r<?garele*d as an auxiliary <*f 
the? infantry in the ce)neluet e>f baM!e*v;^ ilio 
arlill(*ry s]ienve*ei itse'lf during the grente*r |>arl 
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of th * to 1)0 the predoin intuit parliu r 

in the allitinoo botwoi^n the two. TJie reasons 
for tin’s wore, broadly speaking, two: the one 
was th<‘ siegt*-likt‘ f'haraetor whi(;h was 
proiriiiaait foatiiro of the operations after tlie 
(Jenna ns wen^ driven bark to the Aisne, tin* 
ot h<*r 1 h(‘ gretdl y t*nlitiri(‘ed power of t he gimiier’s 
w<‘j»pons, whi(*h made tlaar fire so much more 
elliefieious and desiruetive. J n t lu^ retretd 
from Mons towards Paris the fighting was of 
a fairly opiai ntitnre. Tlu' inbmtry, of eourse, 
er)frein*hed itself wlaaievia* it mtide a stand, 
Jis it aUvays will do if given e\'en half-tm-lioiii- 
to prepare as it is a routine preeaution to 
obttn’n tmy rover possible from the assailant’s 
fin — blit tliere^was no time to eonstriiet the 
elaborate tnaadies and to eo\ cr the* a[>proaeh(\s 
to them with the imjuissabh* win^ entangle- 
ments whic h formed ])art of th(‘ later battle- 
fi<‘ld orga n i'/.at it nis. The other rt‘ason was an 
<‘xamplt“ of art ion and reaction. '^Flie inercasi'd 
valiK' of tir(‘ brought about inereasc'd pre- 
eautions to escape from its <'tfcH.ts, and this in 
turn made alt nations los(‘ no efforts to produce 
still nort* powc'rful weapons to dc'stroy *th<' 
improved dt‘h*nc(‘s. 

'^riic' (•t'rmans laid indeed before tluj w'ai* 
broke out ma.de* (‘onsid(*rablo progress in this 
direction. All armi(‘S, in addition to tlu* gu?is 
with which the* horse* and onlinary li(‘Id butteries 
were e(|ui[)p('d, hud introtlucc'd field ho\vitz(*rs 
firing aslu‘11 t)f about .‘{n to 10 lbs This w'cupon 
was intt'iidi'd to be u.sed foi* demolition ]>urposes 
or against troops Ix'hind cov(*r where tin* fiat 
trajectory gun could not reach them. The 
< lerman guns iis(‘d in tlx* (Jreat Wav, the 
majority of which doubt l«*ss W(‘re in being 
before* it broke* out, were us folle)ws : — The fie'ld 
gun tire'el a 15 lb. shrapne*!, alse) a high-(‘X[)losive* 
commem she*!! ami a uni\en\sal shell, /.c., one* e>f 
w hich the freint part was a high-exjilejsiv e* 
common shell, the* rear part a shrapne*!. \\die*n 
used as a shnipnel the heiiel was bleiwii off anel 
the bullets frtH?el, while the^ heiud itse'lf went on 
iiiui acted as a commem shell, ^^’hen used for 
demolit iem purposes the whole .shell burst on 
impae*t anel coulel be arrangexi to ae*t iniinej*- 
diately ea* with delayed ae‘tion. 

Two othe*r field guns we*re used, \ iz., the 
l)-i*m., wdiich has a shrapne*! of about 17 ll>s., 
anel a steel high-exple>sivo shell of about IfiJ lbs. 
T'he heavy field gun was of late*r date. Tts 
calibre was 4‘()8 inches (10 e*m.), anel it fire*d 
be)th shrapiK'l and high-explosive shell weighing 
40 Ihs. It wiis a formidable weapon, having 




A gun in action. 

BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
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ail extreme range of 11,500 yards. A still 
larger field gun was the 13 eni., firing a shell of 
88 lbs., whether shrapnel or high explosive, 
its range was 13,000 yards- — /.e., over six miles. 
The largest size field gun was the 1.5 em. -f.r., 
0 inch ; the jirojectiles wc»ighed apjiroximately 
112 lbs., and were of two natures, shrapnel and 
high explosive. The field liowit/ers employed 
by the Clermans were of two kinds, the light, 
W'hieh fired shrapiad, higli explosi\”e and uni- 
versal shell and common shell. The latter were 
those most commonly in use ; they weighed 
approximately 30 lbs. The common shell was 
i>f cast iron and was probably introduced 
because there was a shortage of forged steel. 
A similar shell for the sauKJ nuison was used 
with the 77 mm. fieltl gun The next form of 
field howitzer was the far heavier 1.5 cm. 
(0-ineh) pattern, firing two types of projectile 
— a high explosive of 00 lbs. and an incendiary 
of considerably less weiglit. Other lnrg(‘r 
weapons were the 21 cm. (8 27 inches) mortar, 
firing a higli explosive shell of 202 lbs., and the 
28 cm. (11 inches) with a high-explosive shell 
of 770 lbs. In addition, a inimher of far heavit^r 


pieces were employed of varying hut large size,, 
both guns and howitzers, up to the notorious 
32 and 42 cm. howitzers which ]jroved so fatal 
to the Belgian and French permanent for^fi- 
cations. 

The equipment of the French artillery was 
somewhat similar, although at first our Allies 
had not such a full measure of heavier natures 
available as the enemy. The British Army 
began the struggle wath only six divisions, but 
they w ere w ell eciuipped w ith a large pro|)ortion 
of artillery. The British division had 70 
pieeos. Of theses 54 were 18-pounders — f.e., the 
ordinary field guns, firing a shrapnel of that 
weight. It had been thought better mit to 
< inploy high-exi)losivo shell with this gun 
because of th(f very small charge, of high explo- 
sive the eommon shell would hold. Indeed, it 
was not so nei^esstiry, considering that every 
flivision had 18 howitzers which used a high- 
explosive sliell of 35 lbs. and four OO-poiindrr 
guns which had a similar projectile of the 
weight given. This was the most powerful 
field gun forming part of the regular eipiipment 
of any modern army. Tfow^ever, after the^w'ar 



THE FRENCH 75 MM. GUN. 
Cleaning the gun behind the lines. 
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A GHRMAN 77 MM. FIELD GUN, 
After betn^ hit by a French ijun. 


lind bogiin it- was thought dosiral)le to ^ivo 
hij>h-ox[)losivo shells even to Uio 18-poiinders as 
soon as it was sc'on how contiimous the strugirlo 
belwocii lilt) fortifiod positions h(‘ld by us and 
tltos:' of tlie Germans was likely to bo. Shrapnel 
of the 18 11). size, wliile still necessary for the 
destruction of wire entan^h'ments, e:ivo very 
little effect a^iiinst parapets or the troops behind 
them. 'J'hey are, of course, much more ux ful 
than any high-explosive sir'll of this calibre 
against unprotected treojis and continued to be 
largely us('d for this piirpc)S(*. 

Summing up, tln’rofore, it may be said that’ 
then* was very little liiiference in the, wi'apons 
usc'd by the contending I’ow.rs, tlunigh the* 
initial advantage' gained by the Fn nch by the 
sui>criority of the tiel<|-gun persislf'd, and the 
same may be said of our 18-])ounder, whi^di w’as 
far better than tho field gun ot the GeriiifUi 
a I my. 

So long as the wwfare was of the ordinary 
open charaett'P similar in nature to that <if 
former campaigns, very little was lu'ard of the 
heavier calibres which were afterw ards so imu h 
in evidi'iice. So long as figJiting and marching 
w ere fairly t^venly divided the art ill(*ry eiii[)loyed 
was nec<‘ssarily of th<' most mobile character, 
'fhere was no time to mak<» the special plat- 
forms necessary for the larger pieces, and <‘ven 


the lighter natures were so dinic'ulfc to move, 
requiring C'ither traction engines or \oiy powu'r- 
fnl horse tt^ams, that tlr*y could not brought 
into action before the tide of battle had flowi'd 
away from tho part of the t'ounlry wlu're they 
hail been di'ployed. Jhit once the ordinary field 
encounter-; had given place to tlie siege-hk(^ 
operations w’hicdi later l)(‘»*ame the Icatiire of 
the war. the praetii'al absence of all change in 
the general line lu'ld hy tho contending armies 
pcainitied ])()t h si- les to bring into use the lu'avit'r 
wca]>ons, w hich could be lirought nj) and [)laced 
in j>ositions ean fully j)repnrfMl for them. 

Nor was this kind of warfare any great 
nov(’lty. Jn the days of the ( 'rimea, the tortn'ss 
of Scvastopfil was <‘onst riicb-d under the eyes 
of the JOnglish and Freiu'h. w^ho failed to rush 
the position before the Russian works ha<l 
hectane formidable. 'I’hr guns on both sides, 
iti.s trui', were feeble in eom[>arisnn wiili those oi 
tiO years later, but they sufficed to k(*ep at 
bay both tho French and Fiiglish infantries. 
The Allies, therefore, had to make their forwar<l 
movf'inent by the sa^ge metliods of sap and 
trench -work. 

Ry sajjping is meant tho proc(^ss by w'hieh 
trenches are executed under cover either of tho 
grf)und or of sliields which serve to i^roteet tla) 
squad working at tile irt'rich. Formerly sap- 
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r<)ll<*rs \v<Te use<l to <*ovor tho head of the sap, 
tli(} .side of which, if expo.sod to firo only on t)iio 
side, wH.s pn^toctod by jj:abit>ns ; where both 
side.s were so exj)osed a doable sa2>— /.e., two 
side >)y .sidt^ —had to be used. The sap-rolhT 
wa.s a long, bottomless basket of eyliiidri<*al 
Hhaj)o in which was anotlu;r similar cylinder, 
Hpn<^o botwofiu th<i two b(*ing paekcnl with 
fascines -e. 7., long faggots. This w'as siiper- 
sedt;d by stfMd shields, and linally it w as fouml 
iK^cessary to rely only on the soliil earth, and 

1 h(^ trtaich w as, tht'refore, (‘xc*a\'ateil to suflicient 
<leptli to cover the men working in it. (Jabions 
were bottomless baskets about 2 ft. 9 in. high and 

2 ft. in diameter. I'laeed on end, they were tilled 
W'ith earth by the excavators and sorvo<l to pro 
tort them more rapidly than if the t'artli w’er«* 
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simply thrown u]) into a parapet, which would 
ha\'«' r(M|nir('(| far more material an<l thort*fore a 
long<‘r lime for <*onsti'iict ion. \\’hi‘n modern 
rifles were introduced t ln*so eontri vanoes bt‘eame 
inellieient, and, wliether saps or trenches wta’e 
made, the solid t*a.rth ahaie was relied on. It 
is quite trin‘, in tla^ lat ter ease, t hat where troops 
liavti to wiuk with the portable ent reiadiing 
tool wliieli tiu' mtai carry 011 tlaar backs the 
process of excavating to any depth is a lengthy 
<aa' : but, e\ eii aftt'r an hour’s work, fair co\ cr 
can be obtained against rifle fire, and when the 
warfare is of a stationary character, ordinary 
picks and shovels are served out, w Inch facilitate 
the const ruc'tioii of tlie diMqx'r and mor<» fierh'ct 
trenclu's reipiired. 

8evasti>pol marked the eomini'iiei'inent of the 
era of improvised forfrt'sses, constructed where 
ne<!cssary during hostilities. Experience shows 
that they ar<^ much better capable of resisting 
attacks, because much less exposed to destruc- 
tion than the so-called permanent fortifica- 
tions, wliich arc permaiieiit only until heavy 


weapons are brought against tiiem. The 
French after the 1870 war expended not far 
short of £100,000,000, practically the whole 
of w’hieh was absolutely thrown away. The 
Germans, too, fell into the same error, but not 
to the same extent. The great Belgian 
engineer, the late General Brialmont, who 
deserv^od the well-known epitaph placed over an 
arcliitcct’s grave. 

Lie hc^av'y on him, Earth, for ho 

l.iiiil many lieavy loads on thee, 

thought he had discovered the impregnable 
method when he built the forts of concrete 
with .st<‘cl cupolas round Liege and Namur. 
Yet none of these proved capable of any 
serious defence against the formidable shells the 
Germans used for their destruefion. The 
French did not evx*n attempt to defend the 
fort of Douaumont, near V^erduii, constructed 
to a grt‘at ext (nit on this syslem, as experience 
had shown that (?arthen w orks with deop-dOwni 
dug-outs were much more capable of rcsist- 
aiic(\ 

Flevnia, again, in 187 H showed tlie value of 
such im[)rovi/.cd (hdtnices. The Kussiaris tat 
first posse'ssc'd no w eapons whieh could produce 
any (‘ffecl on fhc'in; their field guns w(*re quit(‘ 
us<‘less becaus(‘< not suHiciently })OW’erful. For 
iiioiil h.s the Turks ht'ld out, bringing the Russian 
advauee to a staudstill, as it w as impossible ftir 
them to mov(‘ forward ovn'r the Balkans leaving 
t he army w liich held the Turkish position on their 
ffauk. Tt was not till more [lowerful guns were 
brought up and iv'gular approaches eoiistructed 
that Todl(‘l)cu v\a.s able to capture tliis fortre.ss 
which had gn^wn up under the eyes of the 
attacking ftjrce. It is noteworthy that Todle- 
bon, who first came into fame by coustructing 
Sevastopol, .should have made his last camj[)aign 
against a similar hastily constructed stronghold. 

la tlie South African AVar wo found the 
d(Mq), narrow^ trenches of the Bo<.*rs fc^rmidabU* 
ob,stacles. Our heavy howitzers produced but 
little (dlt'ct, finding it very difRcult to hit 
so small a target, and the artillery as.sistanee 
to the infantry was practically limited to 
keeping down the hostile rifle tiro by pouring 
shrapnel on the trenches, the bullets from 
which served to force the firing lino in them to 
keep under cover, till the near approach of our 
infantry compelled our guns to cease firing. 

The outcome of the Russo-Japanese War 
established- similar results. But hero the 
Japanese used some heavy howitzers ( 11 -in. 
calibre) which lU’c said to have produced con- 
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sidorabl(3 effect. Doth sides made use of 
machine guns and the Japanese of small ]neces 
of artillery in the front treiiehes. A stiuly of the 
fighting shows the g<‘niis of the more fully- 
grown plans employed in the present struggle. 

Lot us now c?xamino the various methods in 
wliieh the artillery was used hy the contending 
arwiies. In the fighting from Mens hack 
towards Paris, arid in the offensiv^e return made 
by tho Allies which drove? the (h'rinans over 
the Marne, there was little change to he seen 
in the manner of handling tho guns from that 
which hfid j)revailed in })revious wars. The 
artillery prej)ared tho way hy a preliminary 
hombardment, and then supported tho infantry 
in its attack on tho enemy’s position. Its 


action was, however, greater because the 
weapons were mori3 powerful than any which 
haul betm [arovdously lanployod, but it differed 
only in degree, not in kind. Tho results wore 
greater hecaiuse the shooting wavs much bettcT, 
owing to greaitly improv<i<l sights, and because 
shells, both liigh explosives and shnxpnel, wore 
much more elficaicious. Staitisiics as to the 
percent agi? of loss intlictaMi by tho vairious arms 
ain? alwa^ys of ai s<an*‘\\hait doubtful character, 
being hirgely hais'Ml on tho wouiulod. It is im- 
possible to exaunint? tho slaiin to ascertaiin whait 
they <lie<l of, and tlH'rofon? tlu're is always a 
tendoiicy to an imlotorminat ^ aimoimt of error. 
It is said that in th(? Krauico-t lennam VVair only 
o per cent, of the German loss(‘s wa're* diM‘ 
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FIRING A FRENCH HOWITZER. 

Smaller picture: Shells for the howitzer. 

u;uii juirallcl to tin* lino frimi (Ik* aiming post (o 
(Ik* tarfi:(*t by nu'Jiiis of thi^ dial si^ht. Siippost* 
tho ni(‘asnrod an^lo to Ik* I ‘{5 then, as 

shown in Vi^. 7, Phiti^ II, l>v moans of tlio i\rr. 
on (Ik* dial si^^bt, ho puts (ho mui parallel to (ho 
line* from (Ik* aiinin^x fiosts to tho (ar^ot. 
A similar proo*oss will ali^n all tho six mins in 
positions jiarallol to tlu^ samo lino. Tho six 
gun.s in tho battory ooonf^v fi’otii of roughly 
100 yards, an<l tho firo from (1 k^ indiv idual gnus 
would bo dissominatod in six groups in front of 
the target, and not all on it. To av^oid this, oaoJi 
gun is dealt with by each using a ‘•oorn*<'tf»r 
angle ” obtained from th(* tabh* of (*orroeting 
angles. 'I’liis is oh'arly sJiown on Tig. S, Tlat«* 
II. Tho n^siilt is that oacli gun is now pointing 
straight on the target. This is roughly the 
system used, but there art^ many detail.'^ too 
complieatod to be dealt with liore. 

Aiding with the liattory there will bo an ob- 
serving officer j^laced in .some convenient spot 
wh(*nco he <‘an see the target at wdiieh the guns 
are aiming. Hy moans of tlio t(^lo])honf5 he ean 
send back information to tho battery after oaeli 
shot, so that the gunlayers may know oxaetly 
w'hat has hajipenetl to each shell. It may not 
ridways be possible to liml such a iilaca*. Toreign 




artilleries use a laddi'r, u() which the* obsor\ ing 
otlii'or can eliml) to note: whore the shi'IIs fall. 
'This, how'o\(*r, has thi^ disadvantage v<‘ry often 
of betraying the situation of the guns, as it 
forms rather a eon.Npieuous obji.-et with a m in 
on the tof> of it. 

Tho long ranges of modern guns also allow 
miudi more, ehoiec* of positions tor (hem, and 
pi rrnit the coia-ent rat ion of fire from a wide 
are* against any [lartieular point whieh it i>* 
stiught to batter. .Mor(‘o\er, the moilern gunrK*r 
ii<*vor li(‘sitatcs to fire over guns or infantry of 
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PLATE 1. BRITISH 

Methods of the Artillery in 


liis own side" ; liis .sighting is so m*<*ura(o, tlie 
t’lisos aro so ahsoliitoly to b(^ reliod on, and tho 
vi'looitios obtained by the nitro powders so con- 
stant, that ho knows exactly how the shells will 
boliave, and there is ia> danger from this action. 

But tho progress of a ronautics providetl the 
tu*ro[daiie wliieh is able t<> tly over the enemy’s 
lines, obsta vo the positions of his various giin 
einplaceiniaits and other works, and signal 
them back by various simple signals previously 
agreed on. I^fon'Over, it is now the custom to 
make as quickly as possible a map or to use an 
existing map wdiieh is divided up into squares 
SO that it suHlces to indicate the particular 


square and the position of tho target in it to 
enable the exact position of tlio point in 
quf'stion to bo indicated. The aeroplane has • 
grefitly increased the pow er of the gun because 
it not only reconnoitres for it but also directs 
its fire by pointing out how.it fails in accuracy 
w'hetlier in direction or length of range. It is 
especially useful when no observation post can 
bo established. 

One great advantage of tho long range of 
modern guns is that it is no longer necessary 
to shift their position with anything like tho 
frequency wdiich was necessary when the 
effective range w^as much less. The effective 
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GUN-LAYING. 

aiming at Invisible Targets. 


PLATE 


distance now li(*s anywJicro bctwc<^n 2,500 
and 4,000 yards for field guns. Over 4,000, 
and lip to 6,000, is considered long, and over 
6,000 to 6,500 distant. Sut the fire from 
heavy batteries has a much longer range, and, 
indeed, in the ease of guns, the heavier they are 
the longer the range at which they can cTigaixt • 
Tims with them the effective range extends up 
to 5,000 yards ; up to 6,500 yards is considered 
only “ long,” wliile “ distant ” fire may go 
as far as 10,000 yards. 

The way in which the various calilires are 
combined together for action now becomes 
clear. The heavier one will fire from com- 


paratively secluded positions. The smaller 
guns will tlo HO from closer ranges from positions 
neaxrer the point to lie flattered. The mission 
of each elas.s will vary. Those firing larger sliells 
will direct their tiro against the eiitrenehcd 
position to break it down ; th<i .smaller will bo 
directed against objects requiring less forces to 
d(\stroy them. Thus shrapnel will be used to 
de.stroy wire entanglemtaits, and to kecq) down 
the enemy’s infantry, so as to prevent them 
from firing on the assailants when they came 
forward to the a.ssault. All guns, when the 
infantry do come out to attack, will “ lift ” 
their fire -V.e., direct it farther on so as to form 
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PLATE III. 

THE DIRECTOR, 

An Instrument used in Indirect Gun-laying. 

a barrier through which the enemy’s re.serve.s 
cannot penetrate to come up to aid their front 
liiK? of trench holders. 

This proceeding is called forming a cur- 
tain,” or, os the French say, “barrier.” It is 
quite commonly employed, and has been very 
successful. It IS an entirely new method of 
procedure which only came forward in tlio Great 
War. Tw’cnty years earlier the suggestion of 
any such action would have been reetiived 
with ridicule and characterized as a wicked 
waste of ammunition. At one time the great 
object appears to have been to have plenty 
of aiiununition, but not to use it. Wo have 
progri'ssed since then, and it is acknowledged 
that it is desirable to cover the target with an 
absolute deluge of projectiles. When this pro- 
po.sition w as made by an English ofTicer a good 
many years ago it was received with derision 
and not thought worthy of a moment's serious 
consideration. It seems an elementary pro- 
j)osition that the more you tire the more you 
arc' likely to hit, provided your fire is delivered 
in the right diivction. But it took a good 
many years for this idea, so subversive of W'hat 
was then called “tiro discipline,” to penetrate. 
Fin^ discipline then meant as little fire as 
possible ; now’ it means as much as possible, 
provided it is properly applied -a terrible sub- 


version of old notions horrifying to those who 
had been imbued with the tradition of the older 
school. 

/ 

But prodigality of ammunition is of no value 
unless it is well directed. It is to the French 
that w'o owe tlie scientific arrangement of rapid 
fire, wdiich they introduced with their field gun, 
the renowned “ 75,'’ in 1900. A brief desciip- 
tion of their methods is therefore de.sirable. 

Tlie French battery consists of four guns 
and twelve ammunition wagons. Tlie gun has 
a shield against musketry, and the construc- 
tion of the w^agon wiien it is up ended also 
affords the same protection. When in action 
each gun has a wagon beside it, and two others 
are brought up to Uie battery so that lialf the 
ammunition supply is at once av'ailahle. The 
battery commander takes shelter behind one 
of the two wagons alluded to, whicli is placed 
on the flank. The gun works smootlily back- 
wards and forwards over its recoil cylinder and 
is .securely anchored, so that it remains in tho 
same position while firing in which it w’as 
originally fixed. This obviates all delay due to 
relaying the gun on its target. 

The main principle of the French system of 
fire is to open effective fire as quickly as possible *• 
alter coming into action. This gives the enemy 
no time for elaborate arrangenujnts before re- 
turning fire, and if he indulged in them, tho 
destructive methods used by the French 
artillery would snuff him out before ho had 
bt'guu a serious reply. The range, besides 
being found from maps on which the enemy’s 
position may have boon located by tho obser- 
vation of airmen, or by range-finders, is con- 
firmed by the actual fire of the guns. The 
method is similar to that in use in all artil- 
leries, but is simpler and more rapid. All 
alike endeavoirr to got one shot short and 
one over the target. The right range is 
obviously in betw’een the tw’O, which are 
called a bracket. Tho French having obtained 
oven a long one, do not endeavour to gain 
further accuracy by seeking for a smaller one. 
As soon as the bracket is obtained by a salvo 
fired at each of two different elevations of 400 
metres difference, or less if the range be close, 
the battery commander orders “Tir pro- 
gressif ” — i.e., progressive fire, which is exe- 
cutc'd 03 follows ; Starting with an elevation of 
100 m. less than the shorter range of tho 
bracket (which is, if time allow, reduced to 
200 m.), each gun fires two rounds, followed by 
two othens at an increased range of another 
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100 m. (50 rn. if the battt^ry conmiaiider tliinks 
it better), and so on, till each gun has fired 
eight rounds. This takes about a minute. 
After this the ranges are corrected and fire 
proceeds at any ordinary rate, broken wliero 
necessary by “ rafales ” (squalls) — /.c., several 
rounds of rapid fire from each gun. This is 
really a reversion to tlio old metliod of noting a 
road, brook, or some similar well dofinod object, 
ascertaining its range, and then firing as rapidly 
as possible when the enemy arrives at it. But 
in the French plan it is the target itself which, 
when it is observed, has the rapid fire poured 
on it. 

When it is thought d(‘sirable to distribute 
the fire in breadth, advantage is taken of the 
traversing arrangement by whicii ^ho gun can 
be turned, right or left, on its carriage with- 
out moving the latter. On the command 
“Fauchez” (literally “ INIow,” the action of 
mowing rivsenibling the swinging movement 
given to tho gun), each gun. after the 
first round, is traversed three turns of tho 
traversing- wheel to the left, then throe more, 
and then moved back so that the gun is in its 
qriginftl position. Tho same process is then 
gone through to tho right. By this method at 
a range of 2,500 m. eacli gun distributes its fire 
ov<*r a front of 50 m. Mowing and progressive 
fire can be combined if necessary. 

The normal manner of aiming tho French 
gun is indirect — ?.c., on an aiming post. But- as 
that would not suit all tho guns of a batU'ry, 


« a^*h is given a special deflection determined 
by the liattery commandt'r, which is called 
“ eehi‘li)iung,** beeause the increments of 
<lefleciion increase, by successixt? and equal 
increments. If ihf; left gun i'^ aimed on the post 
with a deflection of 50, Xo. 5 w'ould, fer example, 
with an “echelon” of 5, use 55, Xo. 2 (>0, Xo. I 
ti5. This is similar to oui* plan which has been 
jiroviously e.vplained. 

Advantage is taken of any intervals in the 
firing to ascertain tho range by trial shots of 
any ground over which an enemy is likely to 
[lass. Tho results are recorded for use if 
required. 

Such in brief outline is thi? French intdhod. 
It is chiefly intended for iistj with shrajimd, 
and tho object is to cover th(» ground with a 
rain of bullt'ts. It will he s(*c‘n that “ curtain ’* 
fire, previously alluded to, is Imt an examiilo 
of this proceed ure. 

J^ut ehicii'iit a.s modern guns xvero in tho 
kind of fighting seen in the dreat War, there 
wM\.s need for another weapon. The ohjet^t fired 
at, a trench, had so little ilopth that although t he 
artillery might knock away anything in, tho 
sha[)o of a parapet, and although, a certain 
amount of dam ige might ho done by large 
howitzer shells, it is plain that considering 
how close the hostile lines of entrenchments 
were to one anothi'r, sometimes iK)t more than 
fifty yards aj)art, there was need for n weapon 
xvhich could, as it xvi?re, “ lob ” a projectiles 
into th(Mn. For tliis purpose tho trench 
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A BRITISH 60-POUNDER GUN, 


mortar was einployod. This assumed many 
forms, from an empty cartridge case to special 
constructions throwing anything from a small 
hand grenade to the lingo 190 lb. shell of 
the German mine throw'er, or the so-called 
aerial torpedo. Those supplemented the regu- 
lar artillery ; their projectiles fell into the 
narrow trench, destroyed the “ dug-out ” 
cover there, and killed and wounded the occu- 
piers. Hand grenades thrown by the attack- 
ing infantry formed another auxiliary moans 
of destruction. It is difTicult not to picture 
to oneself the terrible nature of the com- 
bination of all these various moans of des- 
truction concentrated against some sector of 
the enemy’s dfjfoncos selected for destruction. 
From time to time accounts appeared in the 
newspapers describing what the observers had 
seen : parapets blown out of existence, wire 
entanglements swept away, and when the 
assaulting infantry arrived on the scone, the 
remnants of the original garrison — 1 . 6 ., those 
not blown to fragments — tlazed and half- 
unconscious. Verily, modern artillery moans 
of dostriKJtion are as elTicacious as they are 
dreadful. Nor does night lead to any Shrious 
interruption in the struggle. Searchlights, 
star-shells, and flares give a bright ilhunination 
which betrays any liostilo advance. 

We have seen that tlie artillery depend 
largely on aircraft for reconnoitring and 
informing them of likely targets, and even of 
the effect of their shells. This produced in 


turn the editi-aircraft gun, specially designed 
for firing at very high angles against the Zop- 
pelin or aeroplane. At night the shells leave 
a brilliant light behind them from the “ tracer ” 
fitted to them, which, as its name implies, 
enables the gunner to watch their flight by the 
trace left behind. By day this tracer loaves a 
smoke track for the same purpose. 

Artillery has become far more compli- 
cated and scientific and infinitely more 
deadly and destructive, and the part it 
plays far more important and decisive. 
But still the gunner cannot do without the 
infantryman. He occupies and holds the 
ground the former has prepared, and he suffers 
more heavily in the successive captures ho has 
to undertake of the trenches bombarded by the 
guns. Neither can do without the other ; the 
two combined make the deciding factor of war. 

There are also other minor factors to be 
taken into consideration. The increased use 
of machine guns gives greater power to the 
infantry and represents the fire power of many 
men concentrated in a small space. Numerous 
examples might be quoted showing how 
attacks have been brought to a standstill by 
them. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that sub- 
terranean warfare was employed to an extent 
never before seen. Mines not only blew up 
defences, but the craters formed convenient 
places for starting now works, and marked stops 
in the continuous advance against the enemy 
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103-105; of Majer-I ieneral 
llammcrsley, 105; dis- 
patches quoti'd, I liO, 173, 
170. I8t)-I88, lot), 108 , 

200, 200, 207, 210 ; failure 
of plans in the Darda- 
nelles, 107 ; luuidquarters 
at Imbros, 171 ; on Suvla 
Bay landing, 100 ; ])lans 
in Dardanelles campaign, 
102, 100; recall of, 200, 

213 ; vi(‘ws on situation in 
Gallipoli, August 10, 1015, 
202 

Hamilton, Private John, 

awarded the V.C., 170 
Harnmersley, Major-Gt*ncral, in 
commanfl of landing j)artif“s 
at Suvla, 190 ; Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s criticisms on, 
105 

Hand grenade's, use of, 490 
Hansen, Captain Percy, awarded 
the 107 

Harpalyre, Belgian relief ship, 
torjiedoed, 140 

Harrington, bornbardcfl by (ier- 
man submarine, 143 
Hart rnannsweilerkopf, tight for 
summit of, 302, 303 
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Hersing, Lieut. • Commander 
Otto, in the Dardanelieii, 
155 ^ 


Hesperian^ British liner, sunk, 
420 

Hill, Brig.*General, in command 
of landing at Suvl%, 101 
Hirsch, Mr. Giljb|i|fe» article to 
Navy 

quoted, 

Horner^ steam rag, chased by 
German submarine, 440 
Hood, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
H. L. A., in command of 
flotilla off Belgian coast, 
132 


Hooge, bombardment of, 309 
Horton, Commander Max K., 
in the Baltic, 151 
Hunter- Weston, Lieut. -General 
Sir A., invalided home from 
the Dardanelles, receives 
K.C.B., 164 

Hythe^ H.M.S., sunk off the 
Coast of Gallipoli, 215 


I 

Illukst : Germans occupy, 91 ; 

Russians occupy part of, 94 
Immel mann, Lieutenant, German 
airman, 312 

India, H.M.S., sunk by Gorman 
submarine, 132 

Indian Army : departure of 
corps to Mesopotamia, 283 ; 
in Dardanelles operations, 
181 ; receives message from 
King George before leaving 
France, 283, 284 
Inflexibhi, H.M.S., damaged by 
mine in the Dardanelles, 
154 

Ingenohl, Admiral von, removal 
from command of Gorman 
High Sea Fleet, 126 
Insall, 2nd lieutenant Stuart 
M., awarded the V.C., 312 
Irresiatible, H.M.S., sunk in the 
Dardanelles, 154 
Ismail Oglu Tepe, attack on, 206 
Isonzo, Austrians retire upon 
the, 43 ; Austrians ' blow 
up bridges over the, 47, 49 ; 
difficulties of the attacking 
force on, 47, 49-51 ; fight- 
ing on the lower, 69 ; first 
advance on the, 43 ; Ita- 
lian advance held up by 
floods, 49 ; Italians attempt 
to cross north of Sagrado, 
62 ; Italians cross at Pieria, 
49 

Italian Army : defects in staff 
work, 80 ; four “ armies ” 
in the field and commands, 
41 ; reserves, delay in 
bringing . up. 80 ; trench 
warfare, lack of technique, 
80 

Italian Navy, work in the 
Adriatic, 158 

Italian Offensive in 1915, The, 
41-80; criticisms on, 72; 
delay on the Carso, 47 ; 
Hill “ 383” taken by the 
Italians, 69, 60 ; review of 
1915 operations, 80 ; work 
of the Alpini troops, 62-64 
Italy, political situation at out- 
break of War, May, 1916, 


42; delay caused by political 
crisis, 42, 43 

Italy, King of, takes supreme 
command of his Army, 41 

j 

Jackson, Admiral Sir Henry, 
appointed First Sea I^ord, 
123 ; on the work of the 
Mercantile Marine, 431 
Jaaon, Danish vessel, burned 
by the Mateor, 130 
.Tellicoe, Admiral Sir John : on 
the Clan Mactavish, 447 ; 
on work of the Mercantile 
Marine, 431 

Jivkovitch, General, Commander 
of Belgrade Army, 367, 378 
Joffre, General, appointed Com- 
mander - in • Chief of all 
French armies, 274 
Johnston, Brig. -General F. E. : 
at Chunuk Bair, 180, 181, 
183 ; at Sari Bair, 176 0 

K 

Kaiajik Aghala, attack on, 208 
Kakrew, Serbian successful en- 
gagement at, 365 
Kanin, Vice-Admiral, succeeds 
Admiral von Essen in com- 
mand of Russian Fleet in 
Baltic, 150 

Katchanik, fighting at, 384 
Kemmern, Russians re-occupy, 
98, 101 

Kcnna, Brig.-Gcneral Paul, V.C., 
killed, 207 

Keogh, Sir Alfred, work of, 337, 
344 

Koyzor, Private Leonard, 
awarded the V.C., 176 
Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, tribute 
to the Navy, 136 
Kitchener, Earl : asks for csti* 
mate of losses in evacuating 
Dardanelles, 213 ; at the 
Dardanelles, 213 ; in favour 
of evacuation, 214 ; sends 
reinforcements to the Dar- 
danelles, 165 ; visits Greece 
and Italy, and returns to 
London, 216 

Kolki district, fighting in the, 
117 

Konigaberg, German cruiser, de- 
stroyed, 160 

Kovess, General von : in attack 
against Belgrade, 374 
Kraguievatz : Austro-Gorman 

occupation of, 380 ; Ser- 
bians evacuate, 376 
Krithia ; Turkish reinforce- 
ments at, 162 ; Turkish 
trenches taken at, 215 
Kronprim Wilhelm, German 
raider, exploits of, 437 

L 

L15 (Zeppelin), finding of wreck, 
458 

“ Labyrinth,” fighting around . 
the, 302 

Laertea, British steamer, chased 
by German submarine, 139 
Lake Sventen, description of 
fighting round, 91-93 
Lalu Baba, defences of, carried. 
189. 193 


Lansdowne,. Lord : on German 
imports, 428; reply to 
Lord Milner on Dardanelles^ 
failure, 213* 

Lansing, Mr., on armed merchant 

ships, 426 

Lapeyrere, Admiral Bou4 de, 
retirement of, 158 
Lauenstein, General von, in. 
command of operations 
against Dvinsk, 89 
Leon Oambetta, French cruiser,, 
torpedoed, 159 

Lequio, General : in command 
of Alpine and Borsagiicri 
troops, 41 ; on the Carnia 
front, 45 

J.<eshit8ky, General, in command 
of Russian troops in VoL 
hynia, 107 

Lcskovatz, occupied by the Bul- 
garians, 380 

Lightning, British destroyer, 
damaged, 129 

Lindley, General, at Suvla Bav^ 
196 

Linsingen, General von : con- 
centrates forces for ad- 
vance on Sarny, 101 ; in 
command of Austro-Gcrman 
troops on the Middle Styr, 
102 ; on the Russian front, 
114 

Lipton, Sir Thomas, help to 
Serbia, 354 

Lisle, General H. de B. : bio- 
graphical, 201 ; in com- 
mand at attack on IHmailo 
Oglu Tepe, 205 ; takes *' 
temporary command at 
Suvla Bay, 200, 201 
Lithuania, operations in, 83 
Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David ; 
introduces first and second 
War Budgets, 244, 249 ; 
meets Foreigns Ministers 
at Paris Conference (1916), 
242 ; on first War Loan, 
244 ; statement in House 
on Finance, 237, 238 ; sub- 
mits expenditure estimates, 
250 

London, Air Raids on : first 
raid, May, 1916, 12-14 ; 
German official account 
quoted, 29 ; Mr. William 
G. Shepherd, impressions 
quoted, 28 ; second and 
third attacks, September, 
1916, 26-30 ; October 13, 
1915, 31 ; damage and 
casualties, 32 ; German 
report on, 33 

Lone Pine, attack on, 174-176 
Longford, Brig-. General the Earl 
of, in command of 2nd 
South Midland (Mounted) 
Brigade at Scimitar Hill, 
killed, 207 

Iiovtchen, Mount, Austrians cap- 
ture, 387 

Lucinico village stormed, 56 
Luaitania, Cunard liner, escape 
from German cruiser, 432 ; 
sinking of, 417, 442 
Lynx, H.M.S., mined, 130 

M 

Macedonia negotiations, failure 
of, 229-234. 235 
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MackenBen, Marshal von, in 
command of Austro-German 
troops in Serbia, 372 
.Mackenzie, Sir James : investi- 
gation of “ Soldier’s Heart,” 
336 

Mahon, General Sir B. : in 
command of British troops 
in Salonika, 376; of Irish 
Division at Suvla, 191 
. Majestic, H.M.S., torpedoed, 
165 

Malborghetto fortifications, 
Italian attack on, 76 
Maori, H.M.S., mined off' the 
Belgian coast, 133 
Marmara, Sea of : British sub- 
marines in, 168 ; Turkish 
transports sunk by British 
submarine, 211 

Marshal], Brig. -General, in tem- 
porary command of 29th 
Division at Suvla Bay, 203 
Masnou, General, mortally 
wounded, 164 

McKenna, Rt. Hon. R. : ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 260 ; on gold 
reserve, 264 ; on second 
War Loan, 250 ; ' presents 
third War Budget. 269, 260 
Medical Service ; efficiency of, 
344 ; organization of, 313 ; 
work of, 343, 346, 348 
Medical Work : deformities, pre- 
vention of, 345; work in 
France, 346 ; facial injuries, 
j^eatnient of, 344-346 ; 

“ nervous shock, problem of, 
313-348 

Mediidieh,'*V\\rk\sh. cruiser, sunk 
by mine, 160 

Medma, Italian vessel, sunk, 159 
Mental Factor in Modern War : 
shell shock and nervous 
injuries, 313-348 
Mental Treatment Act (1915), 
introduction of, 327 
Mercantile Marine : the work of 
the, 429-448 ; dangers of, 
438 ; patrol work, 448 ; 
tributes to, 431 ; work at 
the Dardanelles, 444, 44.5 
Merchant ships armed, case of, 
424, 425 

Mesopotamia, naval forces in, 
160 

Meteor, German auxiliary cruiser, 
exploits of, 130-132 
Michahelles, Dr., German Minis- 
ter at Sofia, 230 
Milbanke, Sir John, V.C., killed, 
207 

Millerand, M., resignation of, 274 
Milner, Lord, on Dardanelles 
failure, 211 

Mine-sweeping : heroism of men 
engaged on, 463, 464 ; 

operations, 451, 469, 461- 
464 

Minsk : German advance on, 
84 ; importance of railway 
junction at, 81 

Mishitch, General, in command 
of Ist Serbian Army, 378 
Mitau-Olai-Rigaline, fighting on, 
96 

Miura, patrol boat, in North Sea 
action. May, 1915, 129 
MoJodetchna, fighting around, 
86 


Moitke, German cruiser, damaged 
by submarine, 151 

Mondesir, General, in command 
of the French at Corfu, 387 

Monfalcone, Italians occupy, 49 

Monro, Sir Charles ; appointed 
to command of Ist Army 
in France and Flanders, 
218 ; succeeds Sir Ian 
Hamilton in the Darda- 
nelles, 213 

Montagu, Mr., appointed Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Trca- 
surv, 260 ; on coat of the 
WaV, 260 

Montenegro, King of, leaves for 
Brindisi, 387 

Monte Nero Chain, Italians gain 
footing on, 62 

Monte Sei Busi, operations on, 
67 

Moraht, Major,* on the spirit of 
the German troops, 288 

Mott, Major, on shell shock, 316. 
319, 322 

^MOwe, German raider, exploits 
of, 447 


N 

NalaL H.M.S., blown \ip, 132 
Nava, General, in command of 
4th Italian Army, 41 
Nechcfi, American ship, brought 
into I-.ondon, 410 
Neutral Governments, British 
arrangements with re con- 
signments, 404, 423 
Neutrality defined, 390, 392 
Neutrals’ discontent with British 
blockade policy, 424 
Neutral ahix^s sunk by Germany, 
416, 417 

Neuville St. Vaast, Germans 
storm French trenches at, 
302 

Niciiien, German failure to cross 
at Novogrodek, 86 
Nish : Austro-Gorman occupa- 
of, 380 ; Serbian Govern- 
ment leaves, 377 
North Sea : action in the, 
May 1, 1915. 129 ; British 
Fleet’s control in, 126 ; 
mine laying and sweeping in, 
436 ; work of the Navy in, 
136, 136 

Norway ; discontent with 
British policy, 424 ; pro- 
test against German sinking 
of H.M.S. India in terri- 
torial water.M, 132 
Novo Alexinets district, Russian 
success at, 109 


o 

Ocean, H.M.S., sunk in the 
Dardanelles, 154 
Oceola, British steamer, chased 
by German submarine, 441 
Orinnda, trawler, mined, 453 


Paget, Lady, in Serbia, 363, 383 
Paget, Sir Ralph, in Serbia, 351, 
383 

Pallada, Russian cruiser, tor- 
pedoed, 148 


Parton, bombarded by German 
submarine, 143 

Pashitch, M. : agrees to Allies’ 
policy of oonoessiona to 
Bulgaria, 232 ; appeal to 
Great Britain quoted, 387 ; 
policy of, 366 

Paton, Major-General, in com- 
mand 2nd Mounted 

Diyision^jft Suvla Bay, 203 
Pavloviteh, ^fisneral Jivko, 
Serbian draef-of-Staff, 383 
Persia, P. and O. steamer, tor- 
pedoed off Crete, 167 
Pfianzer- Baltin, General von, 
in command of 6th Austro- 
Hungarian Army, 114 
Pbillimore, Rear-Admiral R. F., 
with Russian Fleet in Blaok 
Sea, 160 

Pillar, Cax)tain William, of the 
smack Providence, 439 
JMatonovka, Russian victory at, 
91-93 

Plava, fighting round, 69, 60 
Piezzo Valley, operations around 
the, 64 

Podgora : Austrians driven from, 
67 ; Italians attack country 
around, 55 

Pohl, Vice-Admiral von ; charges 
the Allies with violations 
of international law, 137 ; 
takes command of German 
High Sea Fleet, 126 
Poincar(f% President, meets King 
George in France, 283 
Polivanoff, General, on the 
military situation, 119, 120 
Porro, General Count, sub-Chief 
of Italian Staff, 41 
Potts, Private Alfred, awarded 
the V.C., 207 

Pregasina, Italian occupation 
of, 72 

Prince Abbas, Egyptian gun- 
boat, sunk by submarine, 
157 

Prinz Adalbert, German cruiser, 
sunk by subnuiriiie, 151 
Prishtina, Austro - Germans 
occupy, 381 

l*rizo Court xiroccdurc, 407 
Proper t. Captain W. H., 
awarded the D.S.O., 139 
Providence, fishing smack, help 
given to H.M.S. Forniid- 
able, 439 

Puhallo, General von, in com- 
mand of Ist Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, 114 
Putnik, Marshal, journey to 
Skutaii, 385 


R 

Radostavoff. M., assurances to 
Great Britain on Bulgarian 
neutrality, 229, 235 
Pamsey, armed patrol vessel, 
sunk by the Meteor, 130 
Recruit, British destroyer, sunk 
by submarine, 129 
Refugees: Belgian, children 

eared for in Boitshock, 286 ; 
Serbian, Huff(»rings in the 
retreat, 383-385, 386 
Rhododendron Spur, operations 
at, 178, 180 

Ribot, M., at Paris Conference 
(1916), 242 
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Riga : fighting in Gulf of, 151 ; 
German successes and 
evacuation of Gulf of, 150 ; 
operations around, 95-101 
Robock, Heat- Admiral John M. 
do : Sir Tan Hamilton's 
praise of, 123 ; takes com- 
mand in the Dardanelles. 
154 

Robertson, Lifmt** General Sir 
William, as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, bio- 
graphical, 277, 278 
Hovereto, Italian advance on, 
73. 75 

Kovno, Auslro-CJennan offen- 
sive against, 82, 101 
Rorburqh^ British cruiser, tor- 
pedoed, 120 

R.A.M.C., work in Serbia, 351 
Royal Kdn'firdf transport, sunk 
in th(^ yEgean, 156, 445 
Rumania: Germany, relations 
with, 220 ; resists German 
demands for passage of war 
material, 230 

Rumania, King ('harles of, 
death, 224 

Russ(dl, Rrig.-General : at Kaia- 
jik Aghala, 208 ; at Sari 
Bair, 176, 178 

Russian linanee, diflieulties of 
the exchange, 242 
Russian front, outlook in 
.lanuary, 1016, 114-120 
Russian Navy ; bombards 
V'arua, 160 ; eoojjeration 
with the land forces, in 
operations on Riga front, 
98, 09, 10 1 ; in til o Baltic, 
148; support to the Rus- 
sian Army, 150 

Russian Ultimatum to Bulgaria, 
235 

Hus'/.ky, GmuMal, defending 
Riga, 96 


s 

Sagrado, Italians oeeujiy. 50 

Salandra, Signor, n'signation 
of, 42 

Salonika : landing of Allied 
forces at, 211, 376; troops 
of Allies in, 236 ; with- 
drawal of Allicil forces to, 
388 

Samson, Wing-Commander C. R.. 
director of air attacks on 
Belgian coast, 133 

Sandn. armed yacht, lost in 
Belgian coast operations, 
135 

San tiiovanni di Medua, evacu- 
ated by the Allies, 387 

Sari Bair : attacks on, 176-188 ; 
discussion of the attack 
on, 160 ; distribution of 
troops at, 176, 181 

Sarrail, (u'licral, throws his 
forces over the Rajcc and 
Tcherna, 388 

Scimitar Hill, bombardment of, 
205 

Scott, Admiral Sir John Percy; 
in charge of air defence of 
London, 30 ; on naval guns, 
472 

Sea Power and Neutrality, 389- 
428 


Sel borne. Lord ; on German sub- 
marines sunk. 146 ; on the 
work of fishermen, 458 
Semendria. Austrians cross the 
Danube at, 371 

Somlin, British bombardment of, * 
357 

Serbia, the Conquest of, 340- 
388 ; Allied representations 
to, 231 ; Allied troops, 
strength, 376 ; appeal to 
Allies for doctors, 351 ; 
Austrian preparation for 
now invasion, 355 ; first 
Bulgarian invasion of, 373, 
374 ; negotiations with Bul- 
garia, ,359. 360, ,365, 360; 
(iovernrnent transferred 
from Nish to Kralievo, 377 ; 
situation at end of 1914, 
340 ; Skuptsebina endorses 
Government policy. 232 ; 
strain on, during Bulgarian 
negotiations. 232 ; typhus 
in, 3,50 -.352 

S<‘rbia. King Peter of, journeyC 
to Skutari, 385 

Serbian Army ; efticienev of, 
362 ; retreat, 378^388 ; 
strength (1015), .3.50; War 
establishment of, 360-362 
Serret, General, killed, 304 
Shaw, Major-Gcn<‘ral : in com- 
mand of tile 13th Division 
at Anzac, 174 ; mentionetl 
in Oispatehes. 187 
Shcherbatoff, (ieneral, in com* 
mand of Russian troops in 
Volhynia, 107 

Shell shock ; blindness through, 
319; effect on the brain, 
320-323, 325 ; effect on 

soldier's heart, .334-330 ; 
first appearance of, 314 
316; loss of memory through. 
317, 310 : treatment of, 321 
Shipping, Work of tin; Mereaii- 
tilo Marine, 144 
SUlook district, fighting in, 

Short, Ca])tain A. J., awarded 
tile V.O., 17<l 

Siemikovitsc : Battle of, 110, 
111 ; Russians occupy, 110 
Sivoutch. Russian gunboat, sunk 
in Gulf of Riga, 151 
Smith, Lieutenant Alfred V., 
posthumously awarded the 
V.C.. 218 

Smorgon ; German attack on, 

84 ; Russians re-capture, 85 
Smyth, Brig.-Gcneral N. M., 
in command of 1st Austra- 
lian Brigade at Lone Pino, 
174 

“ Soldicr’vS Heart,” history and 
treatment of, 334, 330 
Souchez, Germans attempt to 
recover Bois-cn-Hachc, 301 
Southland^ British transport, 
torijcdoed, 442, 444 
StepanovitcU, General, in com- 
mand of Serbian 2nd Army 
at Nish, 376 

Sto})ford, General vSir Frede- 
rick : attempt on the Ana- 
farta Heights, 107, 108 ; in 
command of optu'ations at 
Suvia Bay, 188 ; relin- 
(luishes his command at 
Suvia Bay, 200; Sir Ian 


Hamilton's criticisms, 193- 
195 

Strumitza, Bulgarian raid, 229 
Strypa: operations on the, 107- 
111; Russians cross at 
Hajvoronka, 109 
Sturm, General, in command of 
Serbian 3rd Army, 380 
Styr, River: Battle of the, 102, 
103, 105 ; description of 
from Sokal to Rafaiovka, 
102 ; Russians cross near 
Polonne, 105 

Submarine “ blockade,” Ger- 
man, 136-141 ; policy and 
British reprisals, 406-411, 
414 ; U.S.A. Note, 415, 416 ; 
German reply, 416; 2nd 
U.S.A. Note, 418; German 
reply, 418; 3rd U.S.A. 
Note, 420 

Submarine “ Frightfulness,” 
German, 416, 438 
Submarines: Austrian, Ull 

damaged by French avia- 
tor. 150; ‘U12 and t73 
sunk, 150 ; British, activity 
in Sea of Marmara, 158 ; 
losses, 158; /?2() sunk in 
Sea of Marmara, crew made 
prisoneiH, 215; French, 
loss('s in Mediterranean, 
158; (b*rrnan activity in 
the Mediterranean, 155- 
157 ; U20 (*xploi(s of the, 
143 ; sunk by British war- 
ship, 146; ea])ture8 by 
British Navy. 146 
Suvia Bay: beaelus, laikling,< 
180 ; failiiH's of operations, 
J03 ; fore(‘s linkiul up with 
Anzae, 208; lauding, 188- 
101 ; new attack, August 
21, 1015, 203- 21 I ; opera- 
tions. 103-200; 20th Divi- 
sion at, 203 

S V i(‘ n ( siariy- Barano vi tchy front, 
struggle on the, 81 
Sydenham, Lord: lii d gun im- 
prov(*m(‘nt, inveuuon, 466 ; 
on submarine warfare, 
hotter (| noted, 138 ; on 
tight(‘r blockade, 427 
Sykes, vSir Mark, on naval 
forces in Mcsoi)otamia, 160 
Symons, Lieutenant W. J., 
awarded the V.C., 176 


T 

Table Top, operations at, 178 ; 
stormed, 180 

Tahuro : fighting around, 297 ; 
French eaq)turo the village 
and But to do Tahure, 295 ; 
German attacks at, 290 
Talbot, Commander C. P., in 
command of British sub- 
marine which sunk a Ger- 
man destroyer, 129 ; 
awarded the D.S.O., 130 
Tara, armed boarding steamer, 
sunk by submarine, 167 
Tchartorysk district, descrip- 
tion of country around, 103 ; 
Germans take, and Russians 
retake, 105 

“ Terror of the Danube,” 365, 
356 
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Thordis, coasting steamer, rams 
German submarine, 144 
Tirpitz, Admiral von, on sub- 
marine “ blockade,” 136 
Tolmino : description of, 01 ; 
Italians attempt to cross 
the Isonzo at, 60-02 
Toporoutz, description of, 110 
Torpedo boat?, British, Nos. 10 
and 12, sunk oS the East 
Coast, 127 

Trapeze, Krenc5h capture the, 297 
Travers, Brig.-Goneral J. H., at 
Sari Bair, 176 

“ Trench Foot ” : investigation 
of, 332 

Trench mortars, 495, 496 
Trench work, raetlio Is of, 487 
Trcndall, Skipper T. W., of the 
mine-sweeper N’o/ow, <leoora- 
ted for gallantry, 454 
Trentino : Italians occupy 

wedges along the, 72 ; 
trench warfare alo ig the, 64 
Trentino frontier, I alian ad- 
vance along, 43, 44 
Triumph^ tt)rpedoed, 

155 

Troubri<lge, Admiral, 383, 386 ; 
in command of Inter- 
national Force in Serbia, 
355 

Tsebroif Heights, fighting at, 
108 

Tubb, Lieutenant P. H., awarded 
the V.C., 170 

Tukkum-Shlock-Riga railway, 
jlescri])tion of, 96 
/Turkey, concessions to Bulgaria, 
231 

Typhus, in Serbia, 350-352 

u 

Uexkueli district, Oghting in the, 
97 


Vndinet German light cruiser, 
sunk by submarine, 151 

Unitcd.States : attitude towards 
British blockade jmlicy, 390, 
400, 408 ; Onanco, ditKcul- 
tics of tho exchanges. 242 ; 
trade, exports, increase of, 
401 ; British Note quoted, 
400, 402 

Ustsietchko, Hussian success at, 
119 

Uxbridge^ trawler, sunk, 453 


V 

Valievo, Serbians evacuate, 378 
Varna, Russian Navy bombard, 
160 

Venizelos, M. : first resicnation 
of, 227 ; on Allied landing at 
Salonika. 236 ; on Bul- 
garian attitude, 366 ; on 
Greek help to Serbia, 387 ; 

. on ( fleck intervention, 
enters into negotiations with 
Sir Francis Elliot, 225 ; 
proposed cession of Kavalla 
to Bulgaria, 226, 227 ; 

return to oflice, 228 ; second 
resignation, 236 

Viknor^ armed merchant eniisor, 
missing, 127 

Vimy, fighting at, 301 -304 
Viviani, M., resignation of, 274 
Volhynia, Russian armies in, 107 
Vosgt>s^ British steamship, sunk 
after h<*ing chased by Ger- 
man submarine, 141 
V’’rania, Bulgarian^ occupy. 375 

w 

Wales, Prince of : delivers Mes- 
.sage to Indian troojvs from 
King George, 283, 284 ; 

rcjeeives Croix de 283 


Warneford, Flight Sub- Lieu- 
tenant R. A. J., destroys 
Zeppelin, awarded tlu^ V.C. 
and Gross of the Legion of 
Honour, 16; killed, 17 
Wagfanr, transport, torpedoed, 
441 

Weddigen, Otto, Gommander of 
(729, 143 

Westende, bombardment of, 133 
Western front, steond winter 
on, 273-312 

Whitehaven, boinhanleil by Gor- 
man submaniie, 143 
Wilhiitnina, ease of the, 416 
Wood. Sergeant Derwent, 
A.R.A., on masks for facial 
injuries, 346 

Woyrsidi, General von, on the 
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